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Baltimore, Md.— Continued. 
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Belgium— Continued. 
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Berlin— Continued. 


Housing of the People in Berlin. ‘‘ Zur Berliner Arbeiter Wohnungsfrage,” 
Freund, Rich. u. Herm. Malachowski. Berlin, 1892. 52 pp. Im. 60 pf. 


‘Insane Asylum, Berlin.” Eiwards, W.H. United States Consular Reports 
No. 130. 1891. pp. 595-600. 
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Berlin. 1883. 8m. 


** Police of Berlin.” Nation 59:140 (1894). 


——. ‘‘ Le Police, la Crime et le Vice 4 Berlin.” Raffalovich, Arthur. Rev. d. 
deux Mondes 119:156 (1893). 


and Crime. ‘‘ Die Verbrecherwelt von Berlin.” Berlin, Jacobsthal, 1886. 2m. 
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** Sanitary System of Berlin.” Murphy, Geo. H. U.S. Consular Reports \No. 
129, 1891, pp. 265-72. 
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1877. 6m. 
——. ‘‘ Gesundheits-und Krankenpfiege der Stadt Berlin, Die Offentliche.” Hrsg. 
v. den siiidt. Behorden. Berlin, 1890. 10m. 
Savings Banks. ‘‘ Die Stiidtische Sparkasse zu Berlin, in ihrer Einrichtung und 
Geschiftsfuhrung dargestellt.” Thiele, L. Berlin, Rosenthal. 1587. 3m. 
School System. ‘‘Schulwesen der Stadt Berlin, Die Gemeinde.” Bertram, 
Heinr. Berlin, Oehmigke, 1878. 
‘* Sewage Disposal in Berlin.” Am. Arch. 20:126 (1886). Engin. News, Oct. 7th, 
1885. Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, Sept. 1895. 
‘** Sewage Farms, The Berlin.” Engin. Rec. Aug. 6th, 1892, p. 157. 
——, The Berlin.” Roechling, Herman. Proc. Institute Civil Engineers 109:179. 


of Berlin, Sewers and.” Engin. News, Aug. 27th, 1896. 





‘* Sewerage irrigation System of Berlin.” Edwards, W. H. United States 
Consular Reports No. 130, 1891, pp. 462-7. 
—. ‘‘Beleuchtung, Wasserversorgung und Kanalisation der Stadt Berlio.” 
Festschrift d. deut. Vereins v. Gasu. Wasserfachmiinnern. Berlin. 1883. 
8m. 


—. ‘‘ Die Canalisation von Berlin. Im auftrage d. Magistrats ausgefulbrt.” 
Hobrecht, James. Atlas, 30 Taf. Berlin, Ernst u. Korn. 1887. 75m. 


‘* Street Cleaning, Berlin.” Edwards, W. H. Consular Reports of the United 
States, No. 128, 189]. pp. 116-119. 
‘« Street Lighting of Berlin.” Edwards, W. H. Consular Reports of the United 
States, No. 128, 1891. pp 47-54. 
Taxation. ‘‘Aufgaben der Berliner Communalverwaltung und die Erhéhung der 
Stiidtischen Steuern.” Eberty, E. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1878. 29 pp. 1m. 
‘* Tenement Houses in Berlin.” de Kay, C. Am. Arch. 49:49 (1895). 
‘Water, Filtration of, City of Berlin.” Frankel, Dr. Carl. Zeitschrift fir 
Hygiene 8:1 (1890). 
—, Sale of, by Meter in Berlin.” Gill, Henry. Proc. Inst. C. E. 107:203 
(1891). 


——. ‘‘ Beleuchtung, Wasserversorgung und Kanalisation der stadt Berlin.” 
cc d. deut Vereins v. Gas u. Wasserfachminnern. Berlin, 1883. 
m. 
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Berlin— Continued. 
‘‘Water Works of Berlin.” Edwards, W.H. United States Consular Reports No. 
129, 1891. pp. 265-72. 


Workhouse, Berlin Municipal. Edwards, W. H. United States Consular Re- 
ports, No. 182, 1891. p. 1538. 


“Berne, Aid for Unemployed in.” Germain, Eugene. U.S. Consular Reports No. 


167, 1894. p. 607. 
Betterment. (See Assessments, Special.) 


Bibliographies on Municipal Government and Related Topics. 
“ Baths, Bibliography on Public.” pp. 12-16 of ‘‘ A Study on Public Baths.” 
Published by the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 1895. 


** College, Social and University Settlements, Bibliography of.” Jones, M. 
Katharine. 1895. 54 pp. Senet, 10 cts. For sale at 95 Rivington St., 
New York City. 

Housing of the Poor, Bibliography. pp. 127-132 in Marcus T. Reynold’s ‘‘ Hous- 
ing of the Poor in American Cities.” New York. Publications Am. Econ. 
Assoc. Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3, 1893. 132 pp. $1.00. 


‘‘ Municipal Government, Reference List of Works Relating to.” Woodward, 
Frank E. Malden. 1887. 4 pp. 
—- and Reform, Bibliography of.” Pages 341-81, ‘‘ Proceedings of the (First) 
National Conference for Good City Government, 1894.” 
—— in the United States, Bibliography of.” Hodder, Frank M. Kansas Uni- 
versity Quarterly 1:179-196 (1893). 
—— in the United States, References on.” Hodder, Prof. Frank H. Cornell 
University Library Bulletin Vol. II, 1888. 
‘ Municipal Reform, Bibliography of.” Will, Thomas E. Arena 10:555 (1894). 
Parks. See the Bibliography of Henry Sargent Codman on ‘‘ The Art of Land- 
scape Gardening” in Garden and F. 3:131-135 (1890) for references to the 
literature of Parks. 

—— and Play Grounds, Bibliography of.” Will,Thomas E. Arena 10:274 (1894). 
‘* Political Corruption, Bibliography of.” Will, Thomas E. Arena 10:845 (1894), 
‘* Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social and Political Science ” Bowker, R. R. and 

George Iles. New York, Society for Political Education, 1891. 169 pp. 50 cts. 


(Bibliography of Workingmen’s Dwellings p. 89. Municipal Government, 
p. 118.) 


Birmingham, Eng. 
‘* Birmingham.” Ralph, Julian. Harpers 81:99 (1890). 


— Caucus.” Marriott, W.T. 19th Cent. 11:949 (1882). 
—— and Mr. Chamberlain.” Porritt, Edward. Leslie’s Wkly. 81:74 (1895). 
——, ilcomune modello.” Bettocchi, C. Napoli, N. Jovene e C. 1893. 47 pp. 


——, Its Civic Life and Expansion.” Chap. VI, p. 168, ‘‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment in Great Britain,” by Albert Shaw. 


— at Work.” Dolman, F. New R. 17:74 (1894). (See also 
Chap. I, p. 1, in his ‘‘ Municipalities at Work.’’) 


“‘ English Municipal Institutions Studied at Birmingham.” MacDonald, J. A. 
19th Cent. 20:24 (1886). 
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Birmingham, Eng.— Continued. 
‘** Municipal Expenditures of Birmingham.” Avery,T. J. Statis. Soc. 29:78 
(1866). 





‘* Municipal Finance as Illustrated by the City of Birmingham.” Smith, E. 0, 
J. Statis. Soc. 58:327 (1895). 


“Municipal Government, An Object Lesson in.” (Birmingham.) Parker, Geo. F. 
Cent. 53:71 (1896). 


—— of Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool.” Sharpless, Pres. Isaac. Haver- 
ford College Studies No. 11. 


‘** Sewage Farm at Saltley, Birmingham, Eng.” San. Eng. Oct. 7th, 1886. 


—— Works at Birmingham and Edmonton.” Cole, T. Van Nostrand’s Elec. 
Eng. Mag. 27:42 (1882). 


‘* Water Supply of Birmingham.” Sat. R. 72:349 (1891). 














Births, Deaths and Marriages. (See under Vital Statistics.) 










Bonds, Municipal. 
‘‘Law of Municipal Bonds.” Burhaus, J. A. Chicago, 8S. A. Kean & Co. 1889, 
342 pp. 
‘* Municipal Bonds.” Dillon, Hon. John F. St. Louis. G.I. Jones & Co., 1876. 
63 pp. paper 75 cts. 
—. Ford, W. F. J. Soc. Sci. 15:156 (1882). 
——. Green, G. W. Lalor’s Cyclopedia, Vol. II, pp. 920-3. 
——, a Consideration of the Various Classes of Municipal and other Bonds with 


a Comparison of their Relative Security,” Gay, Eben H. Boston, Damrell 
& Upham. 1890. 43 pp. 50 cts. 


‘‘ Taxation of City Bonds.” Belmont, P. Internat. R. 6:468 (1879). 






















Bordeaux, Sanitation in. ‘‘ Hygiéne urbaine, l’assainissement de Bordeaux.” 
Mauriac, Dr. Jean E. Bordeaux, Feret et Fils. 1890. 2 pp. 


Bossism in City Politics. 
‘* Boss, The,—An Essay Upon the Art of Governing American Cities.” Champer- 
nowne, Henry. New York, Geo. H. Richmond and Co. 1894. 2438 pp. $1.25. 


—-. Moffett, 8. E. Chapter XV, p. 184, ‘“‘Suggestions on Government.” 
Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 1894. 200 pp. $1.00 


—., Rule of the.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 13:236, 286 (1871). 
—— Rule in Old English Municipalities.” No. Am. 164:125 (1897). 
‘** Good Year to Fight the Bosses, A.” Cent. 51:157 (1895). 
‘‘ Growing Impudence of the Bosses.” Cent. 52:154 (1896). 
Philadelphia, The Fall of Bossism in. (See under Philadelphia.) 


Boston. 
Andover House. (See under Settlements—College Social and University.) 


** Building Laws of Boston and New York, Abstract and Discussion of.” Am. 
Arch. Nov. 2ist, 1892, p. 97. Engin. Rec. Aug. 6th, 1892, p. 159. 


‘** Charter for the City of Boston, Proposed.” Bradford,G. No. Am 123:1 (1876). 
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Boston— Continued. 


‘‘ Civilization’s Inferno, Studies in the Social Cellar.” (Boston.) Flower, B. O. 
Boston, Arena Co. 1893. 237 pp. $1.00 


‘‘ Government of Boston, City.” Bugbee, J. M. J. H. Univ. Studies V:3 (1887). 
25 cts. 


——. Sprague, H. H. Lend aH. Extra No. Vol. IV, March, 1889. 


——. Storey, Moorfield. p. 61, Proc. (First) Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. 
Published by the Municipal League, Philadelphia, 1894. 


——., its Rise and Development.” Sprague, H. H. Boston, W. B. Clark & Co. 
1890. 53 pp. 50 cts. 


‘*‘ Greater Boston.” Atkinson, E. New Eng. M. 13:377 (1895). 


’ 


, a Study for a Federalized Metropolis.’ 
1891. Leslie’s Wkly. 80:348 (1895). 


‘‘ Health of Boston and Philadelphia.” Billings, Dr. John 8. Forum 17:595 (1894). 
‘‘ Higher Life of Boston.” Hale, E. E. Outlook 53:554 (1896). 


‘“‘ Historic Towns—Boston.” Lodge, Henry Cabot. London and New York, Long- 
mans, G.and Co. (Historic Town Series.) 1892. 242 pp. $1.25. 


‘History of Boston, 1630-1880, Memorial.” Winsor, Justin. Boston, Osgood, 
1881. 4 vols. $25.00. (The fourth volume covers the history of Boston during 
the 19th century.) 


‘« If Jesus came to Boston.” Hale, E. E. New Eng. M. 11:402 (1894). 
‘“« Library in Boston, New.” Hrprs. Wkly. 39:251 (1895). 
-——, Boston’s Public.” Baxter, Sylvester. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:908 (1894). 
——, Boston’s Public.” Sullivan, T. R. Scrib. M. 19:83 (1896). 
——, Boston Public.” Swift, Lindsay. City Govt. 1:6 (1896). 
‘* Lodging Houses in Boston, Model.” Norton, C. E. Atlan. 5:678 (1860). 
‘ Markets of Boston.” Lincoln, Mrs. Mary J. Chaut. Dec. 1896. 


‘“‘ Municipal League of Boston.” Capen, Samuel B. Address, Boston Transcript, 
Feb. 23d, 1894. Same subject, Am. J. Pol. 5:1 (1894). 


‘Parks and Parkway System, The Boston.” Pullen, Clarence. Hrprs. Wkly. 
34:44 (1890). 


——., Boston’s New Metropolitan.” Baxter, Sylvester. Garden & F. 7:28 (1894). 
——., Boston’s Metropolitan.” Garden & F.. 8:171 (1895). 


——.‘‘ The Boston Metropolitan Reservations.” Eliot, Chas. New Eng. M., 
Sept. 1896. 


——. ‘‘Boston’s Proposed Metropolitan Park System.” Garden & F. 6:61 (1893). 


Baxter, Sylvester. Boston Herald, 





——. ‘‘ Report of the Board of Metropolitan Park Commissioners” (Charles 
Francis Adams, Philip A. Chase and William B. de las Casas). House 
Doc. No. 150, Jan. 1893. 147 pp. 


‘* Pavements in Boston.” Engin. News, May 12th, 1892. 
Poor of Boston.” Lend a H. 5:696 (1890). 
‘** Possible Boston, The.” Hale, E. E. Lenda H. 4:268 (1889). 


‘* Public Works, Municipal Government of Boston, with Especial Reference to.’’ 
Jackson, Wm. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. March, 1892, p. 128. 


Rapid Transit, Boston.” Manley, Henry. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 8:280 (1889). 


—— ‘‘ Report of the Rapid Transit Commission to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 5th, 1892.” Rice, Geo. S., Chief Engineer. 
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Boston— Continued. 
‘* Real Estate Values in Boston.” Whitmore, Henry. Am. Statis. Assoc. 5:1 
(1896). 


‘* Relief of Poor in Boston.” Lend a H. 12:368 (1894). 
** Schools in Boston, Public.” Rice, Dr. J. M. Forum 14:753 (1893). 
-—., Sanitary.” (Boston.) Domestic Engineering, June, 1896. 


“* Sewerage System, The Boston Main Drainage.” Clarke, Eliot C. Engin. News, 
May 8th, 1880. p. 159. 


** Street Cleaning in Boston, Cost and Methods of.” J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 
Aug. 1892, p. 433. 


‘* Street Railway System of Boston.” St. Ry. Jour. Apl. 1895. 


** Street Work in Boston.” Wood, Henry B. and others. J. Assoc. Engin, 
Soc. 11:427 (1892). 
‘* Subway, The Great Boston.” Kleinschmidt, F. City Govt. 1:72 (1896). 


** Sweating in Boston.” p. 97 etseq. ‘‘Report of the Committee of Manufacturers 
on Sweating.” H. R. Report No. 2309, 1893. John DeWitt Warner, 
Chairman. 


‘*Tenement House Census of Boston.” Wadlin, H. G. Report of the Mass. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1891 and 1892. 


— Census in Boston.” Tunis, J. Lend aH. 12:56 (1894). 


—— Districts of Boston, Report ona Sanitary Inspection of.” Porter, Dwight. 
Boston, Rockwell and Churchill, prs. 1889. 76 pp. 


— Workers in Boston.” Hicks, W. L. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 30:108 (1894). 


— ‘‘A Study of Boston’s Tenement Houses.” Flower, B. O. Arena 4:37 
(1891). 


‘* Unemployed, Boston’s.” Estes, Edith Perry. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:197 (1894). 


‘* Vital Statistics of Boston and Philadelphia, covering a period of six years, end- 
ing May 3ist, 1890.” Billings, Dr. John 8S. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office. 1895. 269pp. Eleventh Census of the United States. 


‘* Water, How Boston Gets its.” Osgood, Fletcher. New Eng. M. June, 1896. 
Water Supply. ‘‘ Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health.” Feb. 
1895. 


——, The Massachusetts Metropolitan.” (Boston and vicinity.) Noyes, Albert 
F. Jour. New Eng. Water Works Assoc. 10:117 (1895). 


——, The Proposed Boston Metropolitan.” Engin. News, March 7th, 189. 
Engin. Rec. March 2d, 1895. 


——. ‘‘ How Boston gets its Water.” Osgood, Fletcher. New Eng. M. June, 
1896. 


Bristol, Eng. 
‘* Condition of the Bristol Poor. Report of the Commissioners to Inquire into 
the.” London, P. 8. King & Sons. 1884. 


——. ‘‘ Misére en Angleterre, La—Condition du pauvre a Bristol.” Raffalovich, 
A. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie. 1885. 1 fr. 


Brooklyn. 
‘** Brooklyn.” Halstead, Murat. Cosmopol. 15:131 (1898). 


—, City of.” Ralph, Julian. Harpers 86:651 (1893). 
—— and Philadelphia.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 42:140 (1886). 
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} Brooklyn—Continued. 


‘‘ Building Law, Brooklyn’s New.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide, May 5th, 1894. 
p. 703. 
“ Charity in Brooklyn, N. Y.” Lend a H. 3:445 (1888). 


Civil Service. ‘‘ Address on the Subject of Public Affairs.” Carter, Luther C. 
Brooklyn, Bunce & Co. 1873. 12 pp. 


‘‘Garbage Problem, Brooklyn Solves the.” Williams, Dr. Henry Smith. Hrprs. 
Wkly. 38:844 (1894). 


«« Government of Brooklyn, City.” City Govt. 1:77 (1896). 


—of Brooklyn, Municipal.” Low, William G. p. 72, Proc. (First) Natl. 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Philadelphia, The Municipal League. 1894. 


——., Brooklyn Idea of City.” Shepard, Edward M. Forum 16:38 (1893). 
“ Libraries of Brooklyn.” Ford, P. L. Lib. J. 13:286 (1888). 
-—. White, W. A. Lib. J. 11:111 (1886). 


“ Organized Misgovernment.” (Brooklyn.) Reid, Sidney. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:326 
(1894). 

‘“ Park, Prospect.” (Brooklyn.) DeWolf, John. Engin. M. 3:16 (1892). See also 
Garden & F. 1:217, 262, 335 (1888). 

“« Report on the Affairs of "the City of Brooklyn and the County of Kings, Pre- 
liminary.” New York Assembly Doc. 82, 1887. 10 pp. 

—— of the Commission to Revise all Laws Affecting the City of Brooklyn.” 
New York Assembly Doc. 77, 1887. 206 pp. 


—— in the Matter of the Brooklyn Investigation.” New York Assembly Doc. 
110, 1887. 80pp. Minority Report, Doc. 111, 1887. 20 pp. 


‘* Sanitation in Brooklyn.” Billings, Dr. J. 8. Forum 16:346 (1893). 


‘‘ Unwholesome Environs of Brooklyn.” Williams, Dr. Henry Smith. Hrprs. 
Wkly. 38:726 (1894). 


“‘ Vital Statistics of New York City and Brooklyn covering a period of six years, 
ending May 3ist, 1890.” Billings, Dr. John S. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1894. 529 pp. Eleventh Census of the United States. 


‘* Water Supply, Impure Source of Brooklyn.” Hrprs. Wkly. 39:828 (1895). 


——., Additional, for Brooklyn.” White, Alfred T. Engin. News Feb. 13th, 
1896. 


Brussels. 
‘* Sewerage System of Brussels.” Thompson, Gibson. Paving and Municipal 
Engineer, Nov. 1894. 


” 


——. “ Etudes sur les}/Egouts de Londres, Bruxelles et de Paris. 
Paris, Delahaye et Cie. 1878. ifr. 25c. 


Tenier, Charles. 


Budapest. 
‘* Budapest.” Shaw, Albert. Cent. 22:163 (1892). See also his ‘‘ Municipal 
Government in Continental Europe.” pp. 435-468. 


‘* Electric Street Railways of Budapest, an Object Lesson for American Cities." 
R. of Rs. 11:287 (1895). 


Budget, The. (See under Finance.) 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘** Bath House, Buffalo Free.” Engin. Rec. Sept. 19th, 1896. 


‘‘ Building Ordinances of Buffalo, N. Y., Criticism of.” Engin. Rec. July 11th, 
1896. 


‘* City of Buffalo.” Shepard, F. J. New Eng. M. 14:237 (1893). 


‘* Government of Buffalo with Especial Reference to Public Works.” Guthrie, 
E. B. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. March, 1892, p. 123. 


—. ‘‘ Well Governed Buffalo.” Ralph, Julian. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:812 (1895). 


‘* Municipal Condition of Buffalo.” Loomis, Frank M. p. 344, Proc. Second 
Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League. 1895. 


‘¢ Park and Parkways on the South Side of Buffalo.” Olmstead, Frederick Law. 
Buffalo. Pamphlet, 1888. 


** Paving in Buffalo, Street.” City Govt. 1:50 (1896). 

‘** Public Schools of Buffalo.” Rice, J. M. Forum 14:293 (1892). 

‘** Street Cleaning in Buffalo.” Municipality and County April, 1895. 
‘* Street Railways of Buffalo.” St. Ry. Jour. Aug. 1894. 


<a ET eens 


Building Laws and Regulations. (See also Architecture, Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes, Sanitation.) 


Alsace-Lorraine, Building Laws of. (See under Alsace-Lorraine.) 
Berlin, Building Laws of. (See under Berlin.) 

Boston, Building Laws of. (See under Boston.) 

Brooklyn, Building Laws of. (See under Brooklyn.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. Building Laws of. (See under Buffalo.) 


** Building Laws, Comparison of Municipal.” Phillips, H. A. Am. Arch. 
35:38 (1892); 39:26 ; 40:115 (1893). 


——-, Comparative Municipal.” Am. Arch. 33:66, 150 (1891). 
——, Need of Uniform.” Fryer, William J. Engin. M. 5:756 (1898). 


** Building Regulations.” Chapter VI, pp. 91-130 Eighth Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor on ‘‘ The Housing of the Working People,” by Dr. E. 
R. L. Gould. 


Chicago, Building Problem in. (See under Chicago.) 

** Dangers from Tall Office Buildings.” Goetz, Henry A. Engin. M. 2:792 (1892). 
Dresden, The Buildings of. (See under Dresden.) 
England, Building Law of. (See under England.) 


‘* Fire Risks on Tall Office Buildings.” Atkinson, Edward. Engin. M. 3:149 
(1892). 


France, Building Laws of. (See under France.) 
Germany, Building Laws of. (See under Germany.) 
‘* Height of Buildings in Cities, Restriction of the.” Engin. Rec. Jan. 18th, 1896. 


——, Limitations of Building.” Real Estate Rec. and Quide, Feb. 1st, 1896, 
p. 173; Feb. 22d, 1896, p. 298 ; March 7th, 1896, p. 383. 


—— and Areas of Buildings.” Real Estate Rec. and Guide Jan. 16th, 1892, 
p- 66. 


‘* High Building Bill, Discussion of the.” Arch. and Buil. May 238d, 1896. 
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Building Laws— Continued. 
“ High Buildings.” Himmelwright, A. L. A. No. Am. 163:580 (1896). 





A Defence of.” Blackall, C. H. Brick Builder, February, 1896. 


——. *‘ Maisons Hautes en Angleterre et en Amerique.” Calonne, Alphonse de. 
Rev. d. deux Mondes 122:855 (1894). 


‘‘ Inspection of Buildings, How can better, be Secured.” Engin. News Oct. ist, 
1896. 


Leipsic, Buildings of. (See under Leipsic. ) 
London, Building Laws of. (See under London.) 


‘«‘ Municipal Control of Buildings, The.” Longstaff,G@. B. Builder, Nov. 30th, 
1895. 


New York, Building Lawsof. (See under New York.) 


“‘ Restraints upon the Practice of Architecture.” Robinson, John Beverly. Engin. 
M. 11:307 (1896). 


‘‘ Skyscrapers, and a Moral, Two.” Real Estate Rec. and Guide, May 18th, 1895, 
p. 824 


‘Tall Buildings, Arguments for and against.” Huss, Geo. Martin and Ernest 
Flagg. Arch. & Builder, Jan. 18th, 1896. 


“Tall Office Buildings, Past and Future.” Adler, Dankmar. Engin. M. 8:765 
(1892). 


‘‘ Theatern, Circusgebinden und Offentlichen Versammlungsraiimen, Polizeiverord- 
nung betreffend die bauliche Anlage und die innere Einrichtung von.” Berlin, 
Carl Heymann, 1891. 44 pp. 


Zurich, Building Laws of. (See under Zurich.) 


Bullit Bill. (See under Philadelphia.) 


“Business Men op Soentetyes Government.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide, Feb. 23, 


895, p. 


Caisses @’ Epargne, Sparkassen. 


‘* Administration des Caisses d’ Epargne.” (Historique, Organisation, Legislation.) 
Wallet, Paul. Paris, P. Dupont. 1886. 6 fr. 


Berlin, Die Stiédtische Sparkasse zu. (See Savings Banks under Berlin.) 


Communal Finances and Savings Banks. ‘‘Sparkassen u. Gemeindefinanzen, 
deren Gestaltung u. Einrichtung.” Kuntze, Osc. Berlin, Heymann. 1882. 
2m. 50 pf. 


Guides des caisses d’ épargne et de leur déposants.” Armand, Léopold. Paris, 
Lahme. 2¢ édit, 1894. 3 fr. 


Hollande, Les Caisses d’ Epargne en. (See under Holland.) 


‘‘ Mécanisme, statuts et réglements des Institutions de Prévoyance, L’ Economiste 
pratique.” Cacheux, Emile. Paris, Baudry. 1884. 40 fr. 


Paris, La Caisse d’ Bpargne de. (See Savings Banks under Paris.) 


—. ‘‘ Réforme, Le Projet de,—des Caisses d’ Epargne.” Moireau,M.A. Rev. 
d. deux Mondes 111:879 (1892). 


——. ‘‘ Réforme des Caisses d’ Epargne Frangaises.” Rostaud, Eug. Paris, 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1891. 5 fr. 


School Savings Banks. ‘‘ Jugend u. Schulsparkassen.” Senckel, Ernst. 
Frankfurt a/O. Harneckeru. C. 2m. 25 pf. 
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Canada. 
‘* Local Government in Canada.” Bellot,H. H. L. Westm. 140:281 (1893) . 


——. Bourinot, J.G. J. H. Univ. Studies V:5 and 6, 1887. 50 cts. 













‘‘Canton 0., Sewage Disposal Works at.” Chapin, L.E. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc, 
13:115 (1894). See also Engin. News, June 1st, 1893, p. 520; July 20th; 1893, 
p. 60; Sept. 14th, 1893, p. 217. Engin. Rec. June 10th, 1893, p. 27. 





“ Cape Cod, Town Government on.” Hart, Dr. A. B. Nation 56:343 (1893). 


Caucus System. (See also under Machine Politics.) 
** American Caucus System, its Origin, Purpose and Utility.” Lawton, G. W. 
New York, Putnams. 1885. 107 pp. $1.00. (Questions of the Day Series 
No. 25.) 
“* Caucus System, The.” Whitredge, F. W. New York, Society for Political 
Education, 1882. 27 pp. 10 cts. 


























Census Reports of the United States. Tlie following volumes of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Censuses of the United States (1880-1890) are cited as bearing most 
directly upon the subject of municipal administration. 


TenTH Census, 1880. 


** Defective, Dependent and Delinquent Classes, Report on.” Wines, F. H. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1888. 581 pp. 


‘* Mortality and Vital Statistics.” Billings, Dr. J. S. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. Part I, 767 pp. 1885. Part II, 808 pp. 1886. 


** Population at the Tenth Census, Statistics of the.” Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1883. 961 pp. 

** Social Statistics of Cities.” Waring, Geo. E. Part I, New England and the 
Middle States, 915 pp. Part II, The Southern and Western States, 848 pp. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1886. 

** Valuation, Taxation and Indebtedness.” Porter, Robt. P. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1884. 909 pp. 


ELEVENTH CENsvs, 1890. 


‘*Crime, Pauperism and Benevolence.” Wines, F. H. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1895. 1035 pp. 


** Social Statistics of Cities.” Billings, Dr. John S. Washington, Government 
Printing Otfice, 1895. 137 pp. 

** Statistics of Cities.” Part II of the ‘‘ Report on Manufacturing Industries in 
the United States.” 


‘ Transportation Business in the United States.” Adams, H.C. Part I, pp. 
679-867 on Street Railway Transportation. 


‘* Vital Statistics of Boston and Philadelphia, covering a period of six years, end- 
ing May 31st, 1890. Billings, Dr. John S. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1895. 269 pp. 

—— of the District of Columbia and Baltimore, covering a period of six years, 
ending May 31st, 1890.” Washington, Government Printing Office, 1893. 

241 pp. 
—— of New York City and _ Brooklyn, covering a period of six years, ending 
nf 31st, 1890.” Washington, Government Printing Office, 1894. 

29 pp. 
‘* Wealth, Debt and Taxation.” Upton, J. Kendrick. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1892. 890 pp. 
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“Chamberlain, Joseph, Municipal Career of.” Dolman, F. Fortn. 62:904 (1895). 


Charities, City. (See also Child Problem in Cities, Cultivation of Vacant 
City Lots, Salvation Army Work in Cities, The Unemployed.) 


‘« Administration, Charity.” Cosmopol. Aug. 1896. p. 446. 


“ American Charities.” Warner, AmosG. New York, Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
1894. 430 pp. $1.75. 


Austrian Cities, Charities of. (See under Austria.) 
Berlin, Charities of. (See under Berlin.) 

Boston, Relief of Poorin. (See under Boston.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Charity in. (See under Brooklyn ) 


‘* Charities of Cities, A Draw for Beggars.” Chambers, W. Chamb. J. 51:337 
(1874); 55:273 (1878). 


Cincinnati, Charities of. (See under Cincinnati.) 


‘* Darkest England and the Way Out, In.” Booth, General. London, Published 
by the Salvation Army, 1890. 285 pp. 3s. 6d. (See also under Salvation 
Army Work in Cities.) 


Detroit Plan, The. (See under Detroit.) 

‘“* Dispensary Charity, Abuse of.” Roosevelt, Theodore. Char. R. 3:127 (1894). 
France, Charities of. (See under France. ) 
Friendly Visiting.” Chant, L. O. Lend a H. 11:431 (1893). 

‘‘ Future of City Charities.” Hunter, R. 19th Cent. 27:72 (1890). 


‘* Future Problem of Charity and the Unemployed.” Brooks, J. G. Ann. Am, 
Acad. Pol. Sci 5:1 (1894). Separate pamphlet, 27 py. 25 cts. 


Germany, Charity in. (See under Germany.) 
Hartford, Conn., Out Door Relief in. (See under Hartford, Conn.) 
Holland, The Poor Colonies of. (See under Holland.) 


‘* How Should a City Care for its Poor.” Peabody, Francis G. Forum 14:474 
(1892). 


“ Incidentals of Quasi-Public Charities.” Johnson, A. Char. R. 1:152 (1892). 


‘* International Congress of Charities, Reports of the. Chicago, 1893.” Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkin’s University Press, 1894. 5 vols. $1.50 each, Vol. I, Public 
Treatment of Pauperism. Vol. II, Hospitals, Dispensaries and Nursing 
Vol. III, The Organization of Charities. Vol. IV, The Insane, Feeble Minded, 
Criminals. Vol. V, Care of Children, Sociology in Institutions of Learning. 


Italy, Charity in. (See under Italy.) 
London, Charities of. (See under London.) 

‘* Medical Charity, its extent and abuses.” Westm. 101:174 (1874). 
Milan, Italy, Charities of. (See under Milan.) 

‘* Municipal Charities.” Low, Seth. Lend a H. 3:498 (1890). 
New Haven, Organized Charities of. (See under New Haven.) 
New York, Charities of. (See under New York.) 


‘* Organization of Charities.” Loch,C.S. London, SwanS.&Co. 1892. 106 pp. 
$1.00 


——. Toynbee, H. V. Longm. 21:409 (1893). 
——. White, H. C. New Englander 46:206 (1887). 
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Charities, City— Continued. 
‘* Organization of Charities in Cities.” Buzelle, Geo. B. Char. R. 2:3 (1892). 

—, Development of.” Pullman, J. M. Lend a H. 11:421 (1893). 

—., Handbook of.” Gurteen,S. H. Buffalo, S.H.Gurteen. 1882. 254 pp. 

—— in Southern Cities.” Ayres, P. W. Char. R. 4:259 (1895). 

——, The True Aim of.” Lowell, Josephine Shaw. Forum, June, 1896. 

—— and Labor Bureaus.’’ Hyslop, J. H. Char. R. 4:1 (1894). 

Organized Charity from the Point of View of a Municipal Officer.” Warner, 
Amos G@. Lend a H. 9:403 (1892). 

——, Growth and Character of.” Schurman, J.G. Char. R. 1:191 (1892). 

——. ‘‘ What a Charity Organization Society can do and what it cannot.” Bona. 
parte, Charles J. Char. R. 1:201 (1892). 

Paris, Charities of. (See under Paris.) 

Philadelphia, Charities of. (See under Philadelphia. ) 


*“*Poor in Great Cities. Their Problems and what is doing to solve them. 
New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 400 pp. $3.00. (A collection of 
papers by R. A. Woods, W. T. Elsing, Jacob A. Riis, Walter Besant and 
others contributed to Scribner’s Magazine during the years 1891, ’92 and 93.) 


“* Poor Relief Questions, Some.” Lubbock, Miss Gertrude. London, John Mur. 
ray, 1895. 329 pp. $3.00. (Chapter III, p. 194 on “The Provision of 
Meals at Public Schools.’’) 


—— in Large Cities.” Greenwood, F. 19th Cent. 25:737 (1889). 


** Problems of Poverty. Industrial Condition of the Poor.” Hobson, J. A. Lon- 
don, Methuen & Co. 1891. 227 pp. $1.25. 


‘* Relation of State, City and Individual to Modern Philanthropic Work, The.” 
Warner, AmosG. J. H. Univ. Publications, 1889. 5 cts. 


** Rescuers and Rescued, Experiences among our City Poor.” Wells, J. London, 
Hodder. 1890. 3s. 6d. 


** San Francisco, Charities of. (See under San Francisco.) 


Y 


“‘ Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign Countries.” United States Special 
Consular Report, 1893. 350 pp. 


Charters, City. (See under Corporations, Municipal. ) 


*‘ Chattanooga, Tenn., Municipal Condition of.” Ochs, Hon. George W. p. 397 
Proc. Second Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National 
Municipal League, Philadelphia, 1895. 


** Chautauqua, N. Y., Sewage Disposal at.” Engin. Rec. June 24th, 1894. 


Chicago. 
** Building Problem in Chicago.” Bramhall, John T. Leslie’s Wkly. 83:91 (1896). 
** Chicago.” Mason, Edward G. Atlan. 70:33 (1892). 


—. Flinn, J. J. Chicago, Flinn and Sheppard, 1891. 543 pp. $1.50. 
(Part I, History ; Part Il, Government, Educational Institutions, Water, 
Sewerage, Population, etc.) 


— of To-day.” Canby, Noble. Chaut. 15:323 (1892). 
‘* City Government of Chicago.” Sweet, AdaC. Bedford’s, Nov. 1892. 
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Chicago— Continued. 


‘« City Government of Chicago.” MacVeagh, Franklin. p. 80, Proc. (First) Natl. 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Philadelphia, The Municipal League, 1894. 


——.‘‘ How to Govern Chicago.” (By a practical reformer.) Chicago, Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co. 1895. 118 pp. 25 cts. 


-—. ‘* Problems of Municipal Government for Chicago.” Shorey, Daniel L. 
Chicago. 1885. 16 pp. 


‘« Civic Federation of Chicago.” Baker, R. 8S. Outlook 52:132 (1896). 


——. Small, A.W. Am. J. Sociol. 1:79(1895). Also p. 474 Proc. Second Natl. 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, 1895. 

‘‘ Civic Life of Chicago.” Stead, F. H. R. of Rs. 8:178 (1893). 

‘* Civil Service Commission, The Chicago. Law, Rules and Regulations Govern- 
ing Examinations, Appointments, Promotion aud Removal in the Classified 
Service.” Chicago, 1895. 71 pp. 

—— Law, How Chicago got her ” Phelps, E. J. Good Govt. 14:137 (1895). 

—— Reform in Chicago.” Ralph, Julian. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:812 (1895). 

—— Reform, Chicago since the adoption ot.” Starr, Merritt. p. 162 Proc. Third 
Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia, 1896. 

——. *‘ What has been done in Chicago.” Phelps, E.J. Good Govt. 15:80 (1896). 


‘* Constitutional Convention and other Legislation.” Chicago, Address by the 
Citizens’ Association, 1895. 12 pp. 


‘‘ Drainage Canal, The Chicago.” Hrprs.Wkly. 38:827 (1894). 


——. Street, Clement F. Leslie’s Wkly. 80:7 (1895). 


‘* Drainage Channel and Waterway, The Chicago.” Brown,G.P. Engin. M. 7:654 
(1894). 


‘‘ Drainage Problem, Chicago.” Guthrie, Ossian. J. Assoc. Eng. Soc. 9:77 
(1890). 


‘Electric Lighting in Chicago, Municipal.” Meyers, W.J. Pol. Sci. Q. 10:87 
(1895). 


—— Street Lighting in Chicago.” Mikkleson,M. A. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Sci. 2:715 (1892). 

‘‘ Elevated Railways, Chicago.” St. Ry. Jour. Feb., 1895; St. Ry. Gaz. April 
27th, 1895; St. Ry. Rev. May, 1895, p. 263; Elec. Eng. May 15th, 1895, p. 
433; R. R. Gaz. June 7th, 1895, p. 364; Elec. Rev. July 12th, 1895, p. 32; 
Power, Aug., 1895, p. 1. 


—— Chicago’s Metropolitan.” Bramhall, John T. Leslie’s Wkly. 80:380(1895). 


‘« Finances of the City of Chicago and Constitutional Amendments.” Chicago, 
Address by the Citizens’ Association, 1896. 8 pp. 


‘* Garbage Burning, Chicago.” Lane, M.A. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:82 (1894). 
‘* Gentler Side of Chicago, The.” Ralph, Julian. Harper. 87:286 (1893). 


‘“* Growth of Chicago, The Wonderful.” Shumann, Andrew. Leslie’s Wkly. 70:58 
(1890). 


*« Higher Life of Chicago.” Stone, M. E. Outlook 53:326 (1896). 


‘‘ Hull House.” (Chicago.) (See under Settlements—College, Social and Uni- 
versity.) 
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Germany— Continued. 
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New York City— Continued. 

—— Problems in New York, A Study of some.” Potter, E. T. Char. R. 1:129 
(1892). 

——. ‘‘ Quelques mots sur les ‘ Tenement Houses’ et la condition des Ouvriersa 
New York.” Tricoche, George Nestler. Jour. des Economistes 23:3, 182 
(1895). 

— Reform.” (New York.) George, Henry. Leslie’s Wkly. 80:200 (1895). 

—— Reform in the City of New York.” Gallatin, James. Transactions Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Vol. VI, 1881. Reprinted in pamphlet 
form. 11 pp. 


— Reform. ‘‘ Light in Dark Places, A Study of the Better New York.” Riis, 
Jacob A. Cent. 53:246 (1896). 


——, ‘‘Studies among the Tenements. How the Other Half Lives.” Riis, 
Jacob A. New York, Scribners. 1892. 304 pp. $1.25. 


‘* Tenement Houses in New York.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide Feb. 9th, 1895, p, 
204. 
‘«« Trolley’ Near New York, The.” Ingersoll, Ernest. Hrprs. Wkly. 40:755 (1896), 


‘* Tunnel under the East River, Metropolitan Underground Railway Company’s.” 
(New York.) Engin. News March 14th, 1891, p. 249. 


Tweed Ring. (See Tweed Ring.) 
Underground Railways. (See under Rapid Transit above.) 
‘* Unemployed in New York City, Five Months Work for.” Lowell, C. R. Char, 
R. 3:323 (1894). 
‘** University Settlement.” (See Settlements above.) 
‘* Vigilance League, The City.” Lawton, Charles E. Outlook 51:54 (1895). 
——. Parkhurst, Dr. Charles H. No. Am. 156:98 (1898). 


—. Tolman, Wm. Howe. Part V, p. 185, ‘‘ Municipal Reform Movements in 
the United States.” New York, Fleming H. Revell Co. 1895. 219 pp. 
$1.00. 


‘* Vital Statistics of New York City and Brooklyn covering a period of six years 
ending May 3ist, 1890.” Billings, Dr. John 8. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1894. 529 pp. Eleventh Census of the United States. 


‘“‘ Water Front Property, Value of our Municipal.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide 
June 17th, 1893, p. 944. 


‘* Water Supply of New York.” Sci. 13:208 (1890). 


— of the City of New York, 1658-1895.” Wegmann, Edward. New York, 
Wiley. 1896. 316 pp. $10.00. 


— of Greater New York, Future.” Engin. News Feb. 18th, 1896. 


— of New York, Purifying the, by electricity.” Wetzler, Joseph. Hrprs. 
Wkly. 37:771 (1893). 
——. ‘‘ New York Wants More Water.” Phillips, Barnet. Hrprs.Wkly. 40:55 


(1896). 
‘* Wayfarers Lodge, The.” (New York.) Barry, Richard. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:429 
(1894). 


‘« Wealth of New York.”, Gilroy, Thomas F. No. Am. 157:307, 408, 541 (1893), 

‘* West Side of New York, Growth of the Upper.” Hill, C. T. Hrprs. Wkly. 
40:730 (1896). 

‘* Women and Children in New York, Condition of Laborof.” Daniels, Dr. Anna 

8. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 30:73 (1892). 
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New York City—Continued. 
‘“* Working Girl, Woes of the New York.” Fawcett, E. Arena 5:26 (1891). 


“‘ Working Women of New York.” Brown, E.S. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 25:78 (1887). 


New York State. 

ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1894 ON MunicrPAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Art. 3, $18. Local consent for street railways. 
Art. 5, 
Art. 8, 
Art. 
Art. 10, 
Art. 12. Government of cities and villages. 


SM. 


9. Requiring civil service examinations. 
1. Legislature may create by special acts. 


CH Ct i 


10. Municipal indebtedness. 


We 


2. Election of municipal officers. 


Laws or New YorK STATE ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Laws 1870, ch. 291. An act forthe incorporation of villages. (Numerous amend- 
ments. This together with all other general laws relating to villages is con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Village Charter” by John N. Drake, Brockport, N. Y. 1894. 
156 pp. $2.00.) 


Laws 1883, ch. 854. An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the State 
of New York. (Amended as to employment of veterans by Laws 1884, ch. 312; 
Laws 1887, ch. 464 ; Laws 1894, ch. 716.) 


Laws 1890, ch. 565. An act in relation to railroads. Art. IV. Street surface 
railroads. (Constituting ch. 39 of the General Laws.) 


Laws 1892, ch. 685. The general municipal law. (Constituting ch. 17 of the 
General Laws. Applies to counties, cities, villages and towns.) 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS OF NEw YorK STATE ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND City CONDITIONS. 


Report of the committee on banks on the financial condition of the cities of the 
State. 8pp. N.Y. Senate Documents, 1857, No. 54. 


Documents of the New York Constitutional Convention of 1867. Nos. 109, 112, 
114, 188, 173. Proceedings and Debates of the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867. 2926-3180 pp. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to revise the laws for the assessment 
and collection of taxesin New York in 1871. (D. A. Wells.) (This report was 
reprinted by the Cobden Club at Manchester, Eng. in 1871, paper, 142 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Special message from the governor (Tilden) in relation to city debts and taxes, 
leading to the appointment of the Tilden Commission. N.Y. Senate Docu- 
ments, 1875, No. 90. 20 pp. 


Report of the commission to devise a plan for the government of cities in the 
State of New York. (Tilden commission, Wm. M. Evarts, chairman.) 
N.Y. Assembly Documents, 1877, No. 68. 48 pp. 


Report of the clerk of the senate in answer to a resolution of the senate passed 
March 16, 1882, in relation to separate valuations of real and personal property 
for local taxation in cities of this State since 1860. N.Y. Senate Documents, 
1882, No. 95. 25 pp. 


Report relative to the building and leasing of docks, bulkheads and matter re- 
lating thereto in the city of New York. N. Y. Assembly Documents, 1882, No. 
132. 1501 pp. 
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New York State— Continued. 
** Report of Tenement House Commission.” Senate Documents No. 36, 1885 
(Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, Chairman.) 232 pp. 


Communication from the Comptroller of New York City regarding the income 
from horse railways. Senate Documents, 1885, No. 35. 


Report of the Special Committee to investigate the Consolidated GasCo. Senate 
Documents, 1886, No. 47. 938 pp. 


Report of the Committee appointed to investigate certain abuses on the new 
Aqueduct. (J. 8. Fassett, Chairman.) Senate Documents, 1889, No. 57. 2094 
and 1394 pp. 


Preliminary report of the Senate Committee on cities pursuant to resolution of 
the Senate adopted January 20, 1890. (Fassett Committee.) N. Y. Senate 
Documents, 1891, No. 72. 135 pp. 


Testimony taken before the Senate Committee on cities pursuant to resolution of 
the Senate adopted January 20, 1890. N. Y. Senate Documents, 1891, No. 80. 
4vols. 3650 and 967 pp. 


Record of the New York Constitutional Convention of 1894. (This doubtless 
contains interesting debates on the subject but as there is no index to the six 
volumes the matter is practically buried.) 


** Report of the Tenement House Committee of 1894.” (Richard W. Gilder, Chair. 
man.) Assembly Doc. No. 37, 1894. 649 pp. 


‘** Report of the Committee appointed by the Senate to investigate the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York.” (Clarence Lexow, Chairman.) Trans. 
mitted to the Legislature, Jan. 18th, 1895. 61 pp. 


‘* Report and Proceedings of the Senate Investigating Committee on the Police 
Department of the City of New York.” 5 vols. Albany, 1895. (Known as 
the Lexow Committee.) 


‘* Report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of New York.” 
(Thirteenth Annual.) 2 vols. Albany, 1896. Senate Document, No. 10. The 
second volume contains important matter =o to street railways. Reports 
for preceding years contain similar matter 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to propose legislation for cities of the 
second class. (Robert Earl, Chairman.) N.Y. Assembly Documents, 1896, No. 
44. 8 pp. (This was accompanied by Assembly Bill No. 595, an act for the 
government of cities of the second class. Introduced by Mr. Speaker. (Not 
passed. ) 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to propose \_eo for cities of the 
third class. (Robert F. Wilkinson, Chairman.) N. Y. Assembly Documents, 
1896, No. 45. 8 pp. (This was accompanied by Assembly Bills No. 602, 832, 
an act for the government of cities of the third class. Introduced by Mr. 
Sanger. (Not passed.) 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Assembly to investigate the question 
of municipal ownership of the street and elevated railroads of the various 
cities of the State. (S. Frederick Nixon, Chairman.) N. Y. Assembly Docu- 
ments, 1896, No. 53. 24 pp. 

** Matter of the Hearing in relation to ‘The Greater New York,’ held before the 


sub-committee of the joint committee on the Affairs of Cities.” (Clarence 
Lexow, Chairman.) . Y. Senate Doc. No. 44, 1896. 667 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“‘ Municipal Code, The.’ (New York State.) As presented by the revision Com- 
missioners and el by the Legislature of the State.” New York, Banks, 
1894. 1700pp. $3.50. 

State and Local Government of New York, with the text of its Constitution. 
Appendix to ‘‘ Our Republic.” Leach, Orlando. Boston, Leach. 1895. 139 pp. 
35 cts. ; 
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Noises, City. 
‘« Plague of City Noises, The.” Girdner, J. H. No. Am. 163:296 (1896). 
“* Suppression of City Noises.” Hubert, P.C. No. Am. 159:633 (1894). 


Non-Partisanship, a Municipal Necessity.” Bolles, D. H. Gunton’s Magazine 
10:367 (1896). 


“Nuisances, Problem of Municipal.” Tracy, R.S. Pop. Sci. Mo. 18:585 (1881). 
“ Oberlin, 0., Sewerage System of.” Engin. News March 8th, 1894. 


Octrois. 
France, The Octroi System of. (See under France.) 


‘* Impositions municipales en vue de la suppression des Octrois.” Desplanques, 
A. Paris, Savine. 1893. 2 fr. 


‘*Tssoire, The Octroi at.” Jordan, David Starr. Pop. Sci. Mo. 33:433 (1888). 


“L’Octroi, pourquoi il est conservé.” Block, Maurice. Paris, Berger L. et Cie. 
1879. 1 fr. 50c. 


‘‘Octrois.” Say, Léon. p. 663, Vol. II, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Finances.” 
Paris, Octroi taxes in. (See under Paris.) 
Spain, Octrois in. (See under Spain.) 


‘“‘ Suppression des Octrois, La.” Pey, J.B. Paris, Laroseet Forcel. 1895. 1 fr. 50c. 


Ohio. 


‘* Board of Commerce, The Work of the Ohio State.” Johnson, Thomas L. p. 
192, Proc. Third Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National 
Municipal League, Philadelphia. 1896. 

‘* Municipal Corporations in the State of Ohio.” Peck, Hiram D. Cincinnati. 
Robert Clark & Co., 3d edition, 1892. 983 pp. $4.00. 

‘‘ Uniform Organization for Ohio Cities.” ‘Blandin, Hon. E. J. p. 454, Proc. 
Second Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia. 1895. 


“Qld Age Pensions by Means of Municipal Dwellings.” Thomas, E. Econ. R. 
§:221 (1895). 


“Qmaha, Neb., Municipal Condition of.” Powell, Rev. Gregory J. p. 418, Proc. 
Second Natl. Conf. for Geod City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia. 1895. 


Ontario. 
‘« Municipal System of Ontario.” Bourinot, J.G. J. H. Univ. Studies No. 1. 


“ Township, The Ontario.” McEvoy, J. M. Toronto Univ. Studies in Pol. Sci. 
No. 1, 1889. 
Open Spaces in Cities. (See under Parks.) 


Organized Charities. (See under Charities.) 
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‘Origin of Cities and Towns.” de Molenari, G. Vol. I, pp. 468-73. Lalor’s 
Cyclopedia. 


‘Our Cities.” (United States.) Waring, Geo. E. pp. 214-98, Vol. II, Nathaniel 
S. Shaler’s ‘‘ United States of America.” New York, Appleton. 1894. 2 
vols. 670 and 641 pp. $10.00. 


‘Our Country.” Strong, Rev. Josiah. New York. Published by the American 
Home Missionary Society, 1885. 229 pp. (Chap. X on ‘‘ The City.’’) 


“ Outgrown City Government.” Parton, James. Forum 2:539 (1887). 
Ownership, Municipal. (See Municipal Ownership.) 
« Ownership Vote, The.” Wade, H.T. Westm. 143:316 (1895). 


Palermo. 


** Sulle condizioni demographiche, economiche ed amministrative della citta di 
Palermo nel 1891.” Maggiore-Perin. Palermo, Virzi, 1895. 140 pp. 


‘¢ Theatre, The New Municipal, at Palermo.” Builder January 4th, 1896 


Paris. 
‘* Administration de la ville de Paris et du département de la Seine.” de Pontich, 
(Publiée sous la direction de Maurice Block.) Paris, Guillaumin et Cie, 
1884. 1032 pp. 
—- de Paris.” Part III of Fernand Bournon’s “ Paris, Histoire, Monuments, 
Administration.” Paris, Armand Colin et Cie. 1888. 384 pp. 7 fr. 
‘* Alimentation, L’,—de Paris.” Funck-Brentano, Th. Revue de Paris, 15 mai, 
1895, p. 381. 
Begging in Paris. ‘‘ Paris qui mendie, mal et reméde.” Paullian, Louis. Paris, 
Ollendorf. 1893. 3 fr. 50c. 


Caisses d’Epargne. (See Savings Banks below.) 
** Charities of Paris.” Lincoln, G. W. Church R. 44:82 (1884). 


——. ‘‘ Assistance Publique 4 Paris.” Feillet, Paul. Paris, Berger, Levrault et 
Cie. 1888. 3 fr. 


. ‘‘ Assistance Publique 4 Paris.” Say, Léon. p. 210, Vol. I, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Finances.” 


. ‘* La Charite 4 Paris, des diverses formes d’assistance dans le département de 
la Seine.” Lecour, C. J. Paris, Asselin et Cie. 1876. 3 fr. 50c. 


Council, Municipal, of Paris. ‘‘ Quatre années au Conseil Municipal de Paris.” 
Cochin, Denys. Paris, C. Levy. 1883. 3 fr. 50c. 


——. ‘‘ Dix neuf aus du Conseil Municipal! élu de la ville de Paris, 23 juillet, 1871, 
mai, 189. Des faits.”. Chassagne, Dr. Paris, Dentu. 1890. 2 fr. 


‘* Dictionnaire des usages et réglements de Paris et du département de la Seine en 
matiére de location, constructions, voirie, etc.”” Emion V. et Ch. Bardies. Paris, 
Larose et Forcel. 1893. 4 fr. 


“« Elevated Roads for Paris.” Lespinasse,Geo S. Real Estate Rec. & Guide Feb. 
4th, 1893, p. 168; April 29th, 1893, p. 660. 


*« Finances of Paris, 1879.” Laugel, A. Nation 28:281, 315 (1879). 
«* Fires in London and Paris during 1891.” J. Statis. Soc. 55:187 (1892). 
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Paris— Continued. 


‘** Franchises, Municipal, in Paris.” Lespinasse, Geo. 8. Real Estate Rec. & 
Guide Dec. 3d, 1892, p. 719. 


Gas. ‘‘La Compagnie du Gaz et la ville de Paris.” Cochin, Denys. Paris, 
Doin, 1883. 2 fr. 


——. ‘‘ Questions departementales. Du gaz, d’ éclairage chauffage et force motrice 
dans le département de la Seine.” Moise, Charles. Paris, Dentu. 1888. 
1 fr. 50c. 


“Government of Paris, The.” Dilke,Hon.C.W. J. Statis. Soc. 39:299 (1876). 

——. Gigot, A. Fortn 39:305 (1883). 

——. Laugel, A. Nation 28:147, 178, 214, 263 (1879). 

——. Shaw, Albert. Cent. 42:449 (1891). (See also his ‘‘ Municipal Government 
in Continental Europe,” pp. 1--146.) 

—— with especial reference to Public Works.” Woods, Henry D. J. Assoc. 
Engin. Soc. March, 1892. 

——. ‘‘ Municipal Organization of Paris.” Burnell, G. R. J. Soc. Arts. 13:240 
(1865). 

——. ‘‘ Municipal Organization of Paris.” Guyot, Yves. Contemp. 43:439 (1883). 

——. ‘‘Organisation Municipal de Paris et de Londres, présent et avenir, L’.” 
Guyot, Yves. Paris, Marpont et Flammarion. 1883. 1 fr. 50c. 

——. ‘‘ Paris, Organisation Municipale, Institutions Administratives.” Block, 
Maurice. Paris, Hetzel et Cie. 1881. 3 fr. 128 pp. 


Haussmann, Memoires du Baron.” (Contains an account of the transformation 
of Paris.) Haussmann, Georges Eugéne: Paris, Victor Havard. 1890. 38 
vols. 587, 576 and 567 pp. 22 fr. 50c. 

——. ‘‘ Paris Demolished and Paris Embellished.” Bristed, C. A. Fraser 51:78 

(1855). 


Hygiene. ‘‘ L’hygiéne a Paris, l’habitation du Pauvre.” Du Mesnil, Dr. O. 
Paris, Bailliére et Fils. 1890. 3 fr. 50c 


‘* Laboratory, The Paris Municipal,” Tarbell, Ida M. McClure’s 3:177 (1894). 
Libraries of Paris.” James, H., Jr. Nation 20:131 (1875). Lib. J. 12:135 (1887). 


Lighting of Paris.” (Historical and statistical review.) Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Sept. 1894. 

Mayoralty of Paris. ‘* Paris et la Marie Centrale, Etude de la décentralisation 
administrative” Villain, Georges. Paris, Ghio. 1884. 1 fr. 


——. ‘‘ Paris, son Maire et sa Police.” Depasse,H. Paris, Marpont et Flammar- 
ion. 1881. 1 fr. 25c. 


Mont de Piété de Paris, Le.” Bouchot, J. Paris, Bouchard Huzard. 1876. 
50c. (See also Pawnbroking below.) 


‘ Monuments Elevés par la ville, 1850-1880, Paris.” Narjoux, Félix. Paris, Mo- 
rel. 1882. 5 vols. 


Municipal Organization of Paris. (See under Government above.) 


‘* New York and Paris Contrasted. Height and Character of Buildings, Garbage 
Removal, etc.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide April 7th, 1894. 529 pp. 


’ Beaulieu, Paul Leroy. Bank M. (N. Y.) 35:105 (1881). 


“ Paris, ses Organes, ses Fonctions et sa Vie dans le seconde moitié du XIX siécle.” 
Du Camp, Maxime. Paris, Hachette. 1875. 5 vols. 37 fr. 50c. (Chap. 
XIII, La Police ; XV, Les Prisons ; XVII, La Prostitution; XVIII to XXIII, 
(Vol. IV) L’Assistance*Publique ; Chap. XXIV, Le Mont de Piété; XXVIII, Le 
Service des Eaux ; XXIX, L’fclairage ; XXX, Les Egouts; XXXIII, Les 

Cimetiéres ; XXXIV, Les Bibliotheques.) 


** Octroi Taxes in Paris.’ 
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Paris— Continued. 
‘* Paris, the Typical Modern City.” Shaw, Albert. Cent. 42:449(1891). (See also 
his ‘‘ Municipal Government in Continental Europe,” pp. 1-146.) 


‘* Parks, Promenades and Gardens of Paris described in relation to the wants of our 
own cities.” Robinson, Wm. London, 3d edition. 1883. 644 pp. 


‘* Pawnbroking in Paris.” Ralston, W. R. 8S. Good Words 9:230 (1868). 
—. ‘* Pawnbrokers of Paris.” About, E. Bank M. (N. Y.) 16:193 (1862). 


Police of Paris. ‘‘ Paris, son maire et sa police.” Depasse, H. Paris, Marpont 
et Flammarion. 1881. 1 fr. 25c. 


——. ‘‘ La Police Parisienne, le service de la sureté.” Macé,G. Paris, Charpen- 
tieret Cie. 1884. 3 fr. 50c. 


Population. ‘‘ Resultats Statistiques du Dénombrement de 1891 pour la ville de 
Paris et le département de la Seine et renseignments relatifs aux dénombrements 
anterleurs.”” Masson, Préfecture de la Seine, Service de la statistique muni- 
cipale. 1894. 6 fr. 


** Poverty in Paris.” Hooper, L. H. Appletons 11:716 (1878). 
*« Prostitution 4 Paris, La.” Richard, Emile. Paris, Bailliére et Fils. 1890. 


——, considérée sous le rapport de l’hygiéne publique, de la morale et de l’admin- 
istration.” Parent-Duchatelet, A. J.B. Paris, Baillitre et Fils. 3¢ édit. 
1857. 2 vol. 731, 892 pp. 


‘* Public Works and Improvements of Paris, 1856.” Quar. 99:200 (1856). 


‘** Sanitary Administration in Paris.” Ecl. Engin. M. 13:547 (1875) ; 19:124 (1878) ; 
24:2y6 (1881). 


-—. ‘‘ Assainissement de Paris, Suppression compléte de la vidange”’ Miotat, 
Eug. Paris, Ducher et Cie. 1883. 2fr. 50c. 


Savings Banks. ‘“ La Caisse @’Epargne et de Prévoyance de Paris.” Bayard, 
E. Paris, Hachette. 1892. 7 fr. 50c 


—. “ Les Caisses d'Epargne et de Prévoyance de Paris depuis leur origine 
jusqu’a nos jours.” aurent, M. H. Pithiviers, imprimeries des caisses 
d’épargne, 1892. 

** Sewage Disposal of Paris.” Engin. News June 20th, 1885. 
g g 
——. ‘‘ Utilization of the Sewage of Paris.” Am. Arch. 13:145 (1883). 


Sewerage System of Paris.” Van Nos. Engin. M. 19:124 (1878); Engin. News 
Nov. 6th, 1886. 


——. Hooper, L. H. Lippinc. 19:256 (1876). 


—and Sewage Farms of Paris.” Bechmann and Launay. Engin. News 
Aug. 22d, 1895, p. 121. 


——. ‘‘ Les Egouts de Paris.” Liger, Frangois. Paris, Guillaumin. 1883. 3 fr. 
** Street Cleaning in Paris.” Engin. News Aug. 22d, 1891, p. 1738. 

—. Vuissiére, M. Ecl. M. 19.108 (1878) ; 24:481 (1881). 

——. Williams, Henry Smith. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:947 (1894). 


—— and Watering in Paris.” Rockwell, Alfred P. Pav. & Mun. Engineer. 
March, 1896. 


“* Street Improvement of Paris.” Tite, W. J. Statis. Soc. 27:378 (1864). 


‘* Trees of Paris.” Lespinasse, Geo. 8S. Real Estate Rec. & Guide Jan. 14th, 1893, 
p. 42. 


‘* Underground Railway, Metropolitan,—for Paris.” Haag, M. Mem. Soc. des Ing. 
Civ. Paris, Dec. 1884; Feb. 1885. 
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Paris— Continued. 
“Wood Pavements in Paris.” Laurent, M. A. Eng. & Buil. Rec. April 7th, 


1887 ; June 9ih, 1888. 


‘* Workingmen’s Cafés, Paris.” Sanborn, A. F. No. Am. 158:251 (1894). 
‘‘ Workingmen, Municipal Refuge for.” (Paris.) Zimmern, Helen. Char. R. 2:226 


(1893). 


“ Parish Finanees.” Blake, H. B. Boston R. 6:559 (1866). 


« Parkhurst, Dr., and the New York Police.” Homilectic R. May, 1892. 


“ Parkhurst, Rey. Dr. Charles H.” Edwards, E. J. McClures 2:475 (1894). 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces, Breathing Spaces, Squares, ete. 
‘* Abuse of Public Parks.” Garden & F. 7:412 (1894). 


“e 


Administration of Public Parks.” Garden & F. 2:61 (1889). 


‘* Art Societies and City Parks.” Garden & F. 6:290 (1893). 


‘ Bibliography on the Art of Landscape Gardening. 


Baltimore, Parks of. (See under Baltimore.) 
Boston, Parks of. (See under Boston. ) 


” 


Codman, Henry Sargent. 
Garden & F. 3:131,435 (1890). Contains many references to material on parks. 


‘‘ Breathing Spaces, How to Ensure.” Lewes, C. L. 19th Cent. 21:677 (1887). 


Brooklyn, Parks of. (See under Brooklyn.) 


** Care of Urban Parks.” Garden & F. 8:82 (1895). 


Chicago, Parks of. (See under Chicago.) 


‘*Common Land, Our.” (Preservation of Commons and Public Parks.) Hill, 


Octavia. London, Macmillan. 1877. 206 pp. 3s. 6d. 


‘* Commons, Parks and Open Spaces.” Hunter, Robert. Contemp. 50:387 (1886). 
** Confiscation of Public Parks.” Garden & F. 2:229 (1889). 

‘* Construction of Parks.” Cleveland, H. W.S. Garden & F. 3:129 (1890). 

‘ Danger of delay in acquiring land for parks.” Cleveland, H. W.S. Garden & 


F. 5:131 (1892). 


‘ Defacement of City Parks.” Garden & F. 8:231 (1895). 
‘‘ Development of Public Parks, Next Stage in the.” Hyatt, A. Atlan. 67:215 


(1891). 


‘“« Essential Features of a Park System.” Pav. and Mun. Eng. March, 1896. 

‘ Evolution of the City Square.” Parsons, Samuel, Jr. Scrib. M. 12:107 (1892). 
‘- Function of City Parks, The True.” Garden & F. 4:97 (1891). 

‘Influence of Parks.” Hall, W. H. Overland 11:527 (1889). 


London, Parks and Playgrounds of. (See under London.) 


‘ Metropolitan Park Movement.” Baxter, Sylvester. Garden & F. 5:62, 421 (1892). 
P y ( 


Minneapolis, Parks of. (See under Minneapolis.) 


‘« Need of Parks, The.” Eliot, Charles. Address before the Advance Club, Prov- 


idence, R. I. 1891. 


‘ New England Parks.” Garden & F. 4:482, 566, 602 (1891). 





New York, Parks of. (See under New York.) 
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Paris, Parks of. (See under Paris.) 
‘* Park Boards and their Professional Advisers.” Garden & F. 7:461 (1894). 
‘* Parks and Boulevards.” Sargent,C. S. Garden & F. 7:11 (1894). 
—— and Boulevards in Cities.” Cleveland, H. W.S. Lakeside 7:412 (1872). 
— and Gardens.” Fraser 47:686 (1853). 
—— in our Great Cities.” Meath, Earl of. New R. 2:432 (1890). 
—— for Growing Cities.” Garden & F. 5:61 (1892). 
—— Movement in the United States.” Garden & F. 6:221 (1898). 


——, Parkways and Pleasure Grounds.” Olmstead, Frederick Law. Engin. M. 
9:253 (1895). 


—— and Squares in Cities of the United States.” Eliot, Charles. Garden & F. 
1:412 (1888). 


—— and Tree Lined Avenues.” Jones, Augustine. Pubs. of Advance Club No. 
7, Providence, R. I. 1891. 


Philadelphia, Parks of. (See under Philadelphia.) 
Piaygrounds, Children’s.” Betts, Lillian W. Outlook 54:327 (1896). 


—— forChildren.” Vrooman, Walter. Hrprs. Wkly. 35:350(1891). Cent. 43:317 
(1891). Arena 10:284 (1894). 


—— for Children.” Vrooman, F. B. Arena 10:284 (1894). 
——, Market.” Waring, Geo. E. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:1237 (1895). 
—— and Parks.” Garden & F. 7:221 (1894). 


— and Parks.” Will,T.E. (Witha brief bibliography of thesubject.) Arena 
10:274 (1894). 


——, Public Parks and.” White, H. L. Arena 10:279 (1894). 

Pleasure Grounds.” Westm. 35:418 (1841). 

‘ Possibilities of Metropolitan Parks.” Meath, Earl of. New R. 11:201 (1894) 
Providence R. I., Park System of.” (See under Providence.) 


Social Arrows.” Brabazon, Lord. London, Longm.G.&Co. 1887. 414 pp. 
5s. (Parks, Play Grounds, Public Baths, etc.) 


** Squares, Public.” Newton, T. M. Am. Arch. 43:52, 135 (1894). 

‘* Standard of Taste for Parks, The.” Soc. Econ. 8:321 (1895). 

‘« Use of City Parks.” Garden & F. 4:349 (1891). 

‘* Use of Public Parks, The Proper.” Garden & F. 2:457 (1889). 

‘* Village Parks and Gardens.” Riordan, R. Chaut. 8:545 (1890). 
Washington, Parks of. (See under Washington.) 

‘* Water Front of Public Parks.” Garden & F. 6:421 (1898). 


Parties and Party Politics in Cities. 


‘* Bvilsof Drawing Party Lines in Local Affairs.” Speakman, Thomas H. Pam- 
g y I 


phlet. 10 pp. 1873. 
‘« Government by Party.” Waring, Geo. E. No. Am. 163:587 (1896). 


‘* Municipal Government by National Parties.” Richardson, Charles. p. 464, 
Proc. Second Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the Natl. Muni- 


cipal League, Philadelphia. 1895. 
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Parties and Party Politics in Cities—Continued. 
Municipal Parties. p. 129, ‘‘The Cosmopolis City Club.” Gladden, Wash- 
ington. New York, Century Co. 1893. 135pp. $1.00 


——. Eyre, Lincoln L. To-Day March, 1894. 
, Need of.” McKelway, St. Clair. Good Govt. 15:121 (1896). 


——, Permanent.” Richardson, Charles. p. 204, Proc. (First) Natl. Conf. for 
Good City Govt. Philadelphia, The Municipal League. 1894. 


Municipal Politics, A Study in.” Nation 15:260 (1872) ; 19:21 (1874). 
——. Sedgwick, A. G. Nation 28:365 (1879). 


Municipal Reform as related to Party Politics.” Boyeson, Hon. I. K. Address. 
Chicago. 1893. 

New York City, Party Politicsin. (See under New York City.) 

Party Government.” Richardson, Charles. Ann, Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 2:518, 653 
(1892). 

‘** Party Obligation, Limits of.” Budd, Henry. Municipal League of Philadelphia 

Pubs. 1893. 20 pp. 


‘ Party Politics in Great Cities.” Garrett, Philip C. 1882. 12 pp. 
‘Party System, The.” Pt. III, Vol. II, Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth.” 





‘People vs. the Politicians, The.” Speakman, Thomas H. Pamphlet, 16 pp. 
1878. 


“Paterson, N. J., City Government of.” Agnew, 8. H. City Govt. 1:47 (1896). 


“Patriotism, Municipal.” Barrows, Rev. John H. A sermon preached at Ply- 
mouth Church, Chicago, Nov. 27th, 1890. 22 pp. 


“Pauperism in Great Cities.” Paine, R. T. Lend a H. 12:196 (1894). (See also 
under Charity.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 
‘* Asphalt Pavements, Repairs of.” Guthrie, E. B. City Govt. 1:106 (1896). 
** Asphalt Testing Laboratory, Advantages of.” Lewis, N. P. City Govt. 1:99(1896). 


‘* Assessment of Cost of Pavement, the Practice of 27 American Cities.” Pav. 
& Mun. Eng. April, 1895, p. 201. 


Boston, Pavements in. (See under Boston.) 
‘‘ Brick, Paving Streets with.” Hathaway, S. J. City Govt. 1:104 (1896). 
‘‘ Brick, Testing Paving.” Thompson, A. D. City Govt. 1:101 (1896). 
Buffalo, Street Paving in. (See under Buffalo.) 
Chicago, Pavements of. (See under Chicago.) 
Cleveland, Pavements of. (See under Cleveland.) 


‘Construction of Pavements and City Growth.” Towle, Stevenson. Engin. M. 
12:59 (1896). 


‘‘ Importance and Economy of Pavement Construction, The.” Whinery,S. Engin 
M. 12:245 (1896). 


Kansas City, Pavements of. (See under Kansas City.) 


London, Pavements of. (See under London.) 
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Pavements, Paving, ete.— Continued. 
‘* Modern Street Pavements.” Gunn, O. B. J. Assoc. Eng. Soc. Oct. 1893. 


New York, Pavements of. (See under New York.) 

Paris, Pavements in. (See under Paris.) 
‘* Pavements and Paving Material.” St. Ry. Jour. July, 1890, p. 334. 

——, Sidewalks, Roads and Bridges.” Howard, J.W. Engin. M. 8:1014 (1895), 
‘* Pavement in General, On.” Madden, M. B. City Govt. 1:9 (1896). 


—— ‘‘ Why Good Paving is Essential to the Success of a City.” Howard, J. W 
Pav. and Mun. Eng. April, 1896, p. 227. 


Philadelphia, Repaving the Streets of. (See under Philadelphia. ) 
** Prices and Conditions, Paving.” City Govt. 1:42 (1896). 
St. Louis, Pavements of. (See under St. Louis.) 


* Street Pavements in American Cities.” (Statistics for 50 cities.) Gillham, R. 
Engin. News July 7th, 1892, p. 2. 


—, Report on.” Eng. News 23:292 (1890). 
——, Study of.” Haupt, Lewis M. J. Frankl. Inst. Dec. 1889. 
Washington, D. C., Pavements of. (See under Washington, D. C.) 


Pawnshops, Monts de Piété. 
France, Monts de piété in. (See under France.) 
“« How to municipalize the pawnshops.” Donald, R. New R. 11:581 (1894). 
Italy, Monts de Piétéin. (See under Italy.) 


‘*Meccanismo di un monte di pietdi.” Tavernari,C. Modena, Bassi e Debri, 
1891. 67 pp. 


‘* Mont de Piété.” Hooper, L. H. Lippine. 21:117 (1878). 
Paris, Pawnbroking and Monts de Piété in. (See under Paris.) 


‘* Mont de Piété System of Pawnbroking.” Porter, H. J. J. Statis. Soc. 3:293; 
4:348 (1840-1). 


‘* Monti di Pieté e Beneficenza.” Fanelli, Aug. Roma, Union Cooperativa editrice, 
1895. 38 pp. 


‘* Monts de Piété.” Say, Léon. p. 617, Vol. II, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Finances.” 

‘* Pawnbrokingin various Countries.” Baldwin, Elbert F. Outlook 52:178 (1895) 
Spain, Monts de Piété in.” (See under Spain.) 

‘« Why not municipalize the Pawnshops.” Donald, R. Contemp. 66:177 (1894). 


Pennsylvania. 
‘* Boroughs, Pennsylvania.” Holcomb, William P. J. H. Univ. Studies IV:4 
(1886). 50 cts. 


‘** Corporations in Pennsylvania.” Murphy, Walter. Philadelphia, Rees, Welsh & 
Co. 1891. 2 vols. 510-513 pp. $10.00. (The first volume deals with Muni- 
cipal Corporations.) 


‘* Election Laws, Pennsylvania.” Bird, Dr. Albert A. The Citizen 1:14, 35, 61, 
114, 182, 160 (1895) ; 2:54 (1896). 


‘Government of Cities, Report of the Commissioners to devise a plan for the.” 
Pennsylvania Legislature, Doc. No. 4, 1878. 216 pp. 
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Pennsylvania— Continued. 
«« Local Government in Pennsylvania.” Gould, E. R. L. J. H. Univ. Studies 1:3. 
25c. 


‘‘The Tax Laws of Pennsylvania, Synopsis of the.” Eastman, T. W. Harris- 
burg, 1892. 


«People, The,—vs. the Politicians.” Speakman, Thomas H. 1878. 16 pp. 


People’s Palace, The. (See under London.) 


Peoria, Ill. ‘‘ A Municipal Testing Laboratory.” Thompson, A.D. Pav. and 
Mun. Eng. January, 1896. 


‘Peter Stirling, The Honorable,—and what People thought of Him.” Ford, 


Paul Leicester. New York, Holt & Co. 1894. 417 pp. $1.50. (New York 
Tenement House Reform, etc.) 


Philadelphia. 
‘‘ Baths for Philadelphia, Public.” Lowrie, Sarah D. The Citizen 1:249 (1896). 


‘‘ Bossism in Philadelphia, Fall of. History of the Committee of One Hundred.” 
Vickers, George. Philadelphia, N. C. Boysen. 1883. $1.15. 


‘‘ Brooklyn and Philadelphia,” Godkin, E. L. Nation 42:140 (1886). 


“ Bullit Bill, reorganizing the Municipal Government of Philadelphia.” Phila- 
delphia, 1887. 36 pp. 25 cts. (See also Government of Philadelphia below.) 


** Charitable and Educational Institutions and Societies in Philadelphia, Civic Club 
Digest of.” With an introduction on the ‘‘ Social Aspects of Philadelphia 
Relief Work” by Samuel McCune Lindsay. Philadelphia, Civic Club. 1895. 
201 pp. $1.00. 


“Charity Problem in Philadelphia, The.” Lindsay, Samuel McCune. The Citizen 
2:263 (1896). 


“ Citizen and the City, The.” (Philadelphia.) Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 
2:100, 130, 167 (1896). 


‘‘ City Councils of Philadelphia.” Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 1:186 (1886). 


‘* City of Philadelphia, The,—its Stockholders and Directors.” Richardson, Charles. 
Tract No. 1, Municipal League of Philadelphia Publications, 1883. 15 pp. 


‘* Civic Club of Philadelphia, The.” Stevenson, Mrs. Cornelius. Address before 
the Club, March 3d, 1894. Published by the Club. 


—— of Philadelphia.” Good Govt. 14:5 (1894). 


“* Commercial Success ; how it has been gained in Glasgow, Liverpool, and how it 
may be secured for Philadelphia.” Philadelphia, Union Committee on Trans- 
portation, Manufacturing and Commercial Interests. 1894. 56 pp. 


‘« Committee of 100 in Philadelphia, The.” Smalley, E. V. Cent. 4:395 (1883). 


——, Historv of the. The Fall of Bossism.” Vickers, George. Philadelphia, 
N.C. Boysen. 1883. $1.25. 


——, Report of the Work of the.” Philadelphia, Dando. 1884. 41 pp 
“‘ Drainage system of Philadelphia.” Hering, R. Ecl. Engin. M. 18:429 (1878) 
‘“* Electric Lighting in Philadelphia.” City and State Vol. I, July 11th, 1895. 
‘Gas Plant, Philadelphia.” City Govt. 1:67 (1896). 


—— Ring, The Philadelphia.” Chapter LXXXIX, p. 404, Bryce’s ‘“‘ American 
Commonwealth.” 
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Philadel phia— Continued. 














































‘* Government of Philadelphia, The Bullit Bill. Philadelphia, Johnson. 1897 ne 
36 pp. 25 cts. s ; 
——. ‘‘ The City Government.” Prepared by members of the Senior Clas 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 1893. 300 pp. $1.50. 
——. ‘* The City Government.” Allinson, E. P., and Boies Penrose. J. H. Uniy 
Studies V:1 and 2 (1887). 
: ——, Form of.” Bullit, John C. Address before the Philadelphia Social Science 
re Association and C. 8. R. A., Jan. 18th, 1882. Philadelphia, Allen, Lane ¢ 
9 Scott. 1882. 42 pp. 
—, Municipal.” Hrprs. Wkly. 39:134 (1£95). 
—., Municipal.” Mercer, George Gluyas. p. 94, Proc. (First) Natl. Conf 
for Good City Govt. Philadelphia, The Municipal League. 1894. 
“« Ground Rents in Philadelphia.” Allinson, E.P., and Boies Penrose. Philadelphia, 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 1889. 19 pp. 25 cts. 
‘‘ Handbook for Philadelphia Voters.” Brinley, Chas. A. Printed for the author 
(With an Introduction by Prof. E. J. James). 1894. 210 pp. 50cts. ‘ 
‘‘Harbor of Philadelphia, Improvement of the.” Birkinbine, John. Engin. 
9:839 (1895). : ‘“ 
‘‘ Health of Philadelphia.” Billings, Dr. J.S. Forum 17:595 (1894). 
‘‘Homes for the People in Philadelphia.” Bank, A. B. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 15:13) 
(1882). 


‘« Library of Philadelphia, The Free.” The Citizen 1:227 (1895). 


—, The Bechstein,—and the City of Philadelphia.” Learned, M.D. The 
Citizen 2:266 (1896). 


‘** Letter to the People of Philadelphia.” Lea, Henry C. Forum 2:532 (1887). 
‘Mayor of Philadelphia, The.” Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 1:233 (1895). 


‘* Municipal Affairs of Philadelphia.”” Welsh, Herbert (Editor). A regular depart 
ment in City and State, Vols I and II, 1895 and 6. ‘ 


“‘ Municipal League of Philadelphia.” Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 2:141 (1892). 

——. Woodford, Arthur Burnham. Social Economist 2:366 (1892). 

—. Woodruff, C. R. Am. J. Pol. 5:287 (1894). " 
** New Philadelphia.” Morris, Charles. Lippinc. 51:221 (1893). 
‘‘ Park Association of Philadelphia.” Garden & F. 3:268 (1890). 

——. ‘‘ Fairmount Park.” UHrprs. Wkly. 40:107 (1896). “ 

——. ‘‘Small Parks of Philadelphia.” Garden & F. 6:248 (1893). 


«Philadelphia, 1681-1887.” Allinson, E. P., and Boies Penrose. J. H. Univ. 
Publications, Extra Volume III, 1887. $3.00. 


‘‘ Public Health, The Citizen and.” Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 2:206 (1896). se 

‘« Public Works, The Philadelphia Department of.” Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 
2:14 (1896). 

‘Rapid Transit, Philadelphia.” Haupt, Lewis M. Proceedings of the Engineer. 
ing Club, Philadelphia. Vol. 4, No. 3. 

‘« Reform in Philadelphia, Progress of Municipal.” Woodruff, Clinton R. Hrpr. 
Wkly. 38:1019 (1894). 

“Rents, Ground,—in Philadelphia.” Allinson, E. P., and Boies Penrose. Phils 
delphia, Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 1889. 19 pp. 25 cts. 

“ Repaving the Streets of Philadelphia, Report of Experts on.” J. Frankl. Ins. 

118:210 (1884). 
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Philadel phia— Continued. 
“ Sanitation in Philadelphia.” Ford, Dr.W.H. Sanitarian 30:515 (1893). 


“ Schools in Philadelphia, Public.” Turner, W. L. Penn. Mo. 5:750 (1874). 
—. Rice, Dr. J. M. Forum 15:31 (1893). 


——. ‘*School Reform : Story of a Woman’s Campaign by the Civic Club for,—in 
the Seventh Ward of the City of Philadelphia.” Williams, Mrs. Talcott. 
Pubs. of the American Academy, 1895. 89 pp. 50 cts. 


—— System of Philadelphia, Public.” Mumford, Mrs. Mary E. Published 
by the Civic Club, Philadelphia. 1894. 


—— System of Philadelphia, Reform in the Public.” Welsh, Herbert. Publi- 
cations of the Civic Club, Philade_phia. 1894. 16 pp. 


Slums of Philadelphia. See the Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor on ‘‘ The Slums of Great Cities.” 1894. 


‘Solid for Mulhooley.” Shapely, Rufus E. Spofford and Shapely’s Library of 
Wit and Humor. Philadelphia, 1884. 


“ Statistics of Births, Deaths and Marriages, etc., 1861-72.”" Hough, J.S. Penn. 
Mo. 4:599 (1878). 


“ Street Railway, Philadelphia,—and the Municipality.” Bird, Albert A. The Citi- 
zen 1:256, 286 (1896). 


—— System of Philadelphia.” J. H. Univ. Studies, Vol. XV. To appear in 
1897. 


‘“ Sweating System in Philadelphia.” Goodchild, F. M. Arena 11:261 (1895). 


——. ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Manufactures on Sweating.” H. R. Report 
2309. 1893. pp. 34, 212 et seg. John De Witt Warner, Chairman. 


‘Taxation in Philadelphia and Chicago.” Commons, John R. J. Pol. Econ. 3: 
434 (1895). 


‘Taxes of Philadelpiia, Municipal.” Cochran, T. Penn. Mo. 2:221 (1871). 


‘* Tenement Houses in Philadelphia.” Van Gasken, Dr. Frances. Philadelphia, 
Publications of the Civic Club. 1895. 8 pp. 

‘*Traction Company, Philadelphia.” Mawson, Harry P. Leslie’s Wkly. 74:230 
(1892). 

** University Settlements in Philadelphia.” Fox, H. Lend a H. 11:48 (1893). 


‘* Vital Statistics of Boston and Philadelphia covering a period of six years ending 
May 3ist, 1890.” Billings, Dr. John 8S. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1895. 269 pp. Eleventh Census of the United States. 


** Voters, Handbook for Philadelphia.” Brinley, Chas. A. (With an Introduction 
by Prof. E. J. James.) Printed for the Author. 1894. 210 pp. 50 cts 


——. ‘‘ Manual for Philadelphia Voters.” Alcorn, W. B. Philadelphia, Town 
Ptg. Co. 


** Water Supplies, Filtration of City,—with especial reference to the needs of the 
city of Philadelphia.” Smith, Edwin F. J. Frankl. Inst. May, 1896. 


——, Legal protection of the present,—for Philadelphia.” Carr, William Wilkins. 
Philadelphia, Buchanan. 1886. 46 pp. 

—— of Philadelphia.” Bird, Albert A. The Citizen 2:270, 299 (1896), 

—— of Philadelphia.” Haines, R. J. Frankl. Inst. 111:275 (1889). 


—— of Philadelphia.” Leffmann, Henry. Proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia 10:24 (1893). 


——., Philadelphia’s.” Hooker, S.C. J. Frankl. Inst. 127:890 ; 129:411 (18990). 


— and Water Consumption of Philadelphia.” Engin. News Feb. 27th, 1896. 
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Philippine Islands ‘‘ El] regimen municipal en las Islas Filipinas.” Paterno, P. 4 
Madrid, Sucesores de Cuesta. 18938. 280 pp. 7 pes. 


*‘ Pingree Plan, The.” Lend a H. 14:404 (1895). (See also under Cultivation 9 
Vacant City Lots. ' 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘** Municipal Condition of Pittsburgh.” Guthrie,Geo. W. p. 146, Proc. Third Nat) 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal League 
Philadelphia. 1896. (See also p. 336, Proceedings of the Second Natl. Con. 
ference.) 


‘* Street Railways of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa.” St. Ry. Jour. May 1890, p 
254; Oct. 1891, p. 1. 


‘* Water Supply of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City, Pa.” Harlow, JamesH. Pro. 
ceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. March, 1893. 
‘‘ Planning the Site for a City.” Haupt, Lewis M. Engin. M. 8:626 (1895). 
Playgrounds, Public. (See under Parks.) 


** Plea for Progress, A.” Howard, Hiram. Providence, 1890. 


Police. 
Baltimore Force, History of the. (See under Baltimore.) 


Berlin, Police of. (See under Berlin.) 
‘* Crime, How to Protect a City from.” Byrnes, T. No. Am. 159:100 (1894). 
Crime, Nurseries of. (See Lodging Houses under New York.) 
Crime and Punishment in New York. (See under New York.) 
France, Police in. (See under France.) 
Germany, Police in. (See under Germany.) 


*¢ Limitations of Police Power in the United States, A Treatise on the.” Tiedeman, 
Christopher G. St. Louis, F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 1886. 662 pp. $6.00 


‘¢ Law of sheriffs, constables, marshals, municipal police and detectives.” Warrum, 
Henry. Indianapolis, Warrum. 1895. 143 pp. $1.00. 


Lexow Investigation. (See Police under New York.) 


London, Police of. (See under London.) 


‘* Municipal Police Ordinances, Treatise on the Power to Enact, the Passage, 
Validity and Enforcement of.” Bemis, Alton A. and Nelson T. Horr. Cin- 


cinnati, R. Clark. 1887. 312 pp. $4.00. 

‘¢ Nature and Sphere uf Police Power.”” Woolsey, T. D. J. Soc. Sci. 97:114 (1871). 

New York, Police of. (See under New York.) 
Paris, Police of. (See under Paris.) 


‘* Police.” Loening, Edgar. Lalor’s Cyclopedia, Vol. III, pp. 206-12. 


——. ‘‘ Etudes de physiologie social, La Police.” Guyot, Yves. Paris, G. 
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Police—Continued. 


‘Police Control of dangerous classes other than by criminal prosecutions.” 
Tiedeman, Christopher G. Am. Law R. 19:547 (1885). (Same subject, 
Chap. V, ‘‘ Limitations of Police Power.”) 


—— Force in Eleven Principal Cities of the United States.” Wheatley, R. 
Chaut. 7:197 (1893). 


—-and Prison Cyclopedia.” Hale, Geo. W. Boston, The W. L. Richardson 
Co. 2dedition. 1894. 792 pp. $4.00 net. 


—— Problem, The.” Balch, William R. Internat. R. 13:507 (1882). 
—— Reform.” Lend a H. 8:48 (1892). 
Prussia, Police Administration in. (See under Prussia.) 
‘ Public Health, Police Power and.” Black, H.C. Am. Law R. 25:170 (1891). 


“ Political Assessments.” Roosevelt, Theodore. Atlan. 70:103 (1892). 


“Political Assessments.” Whitredge, Frederick W. Lalor’s Cyclopedia, Vol. I, 
pp. 153-5. 


“ Political Methods, Our.” Field, David Dudley. Forum 2:213 (1886). 


* Political Organization of a Modern Municipality.” Lewis, Wm.D. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. 2:458 (1892). 


“ Political Organizations in the United States and Eng:and.” Bryce, James. 
No. Am. 156:105 (1893). 


“ Political Parties, Evils of drawing party lines in local affairs.” Speakman, 
Thomas H. 10 pp. 1878. 


“ Politicians, People vs. the.” Speakman, Thomas H. 1878. 16 pp. 


“Politics in a Democracy.” Thompson, Daniel Greenleaf. New York, Long- 
mans, G. & Co. 1898. 176 pp. $1.25. (A Defense of Tammany.) 


‘Politics as a Duty anda Career.” Storey, Moorfield. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1889. 33 pp. 25 cts. 


“ Politics, Necessity of Excluding,—from Municipal Business.” p. 267, Proc. 
Third Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League. Philadelphia, 1896. 


“ Poor in Great Cities, Their problems and what is doing to solve them.” New 
York, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1895. 400 pp. $3.00. (A collection of papers 
by R. A. Woods, J. A. Riis, Walter Besant and others, contributed to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine during the years 1891, 92 and 93.) 


“Poor Relief Questions, Some.” Lubbock, Miss Gertrude. London, John Murray. 
1895. 329 pp. $3.00. Chapter III, p. 194, on ‘The Provision of Meals at 
Public Schools.” (See also under Charity.) . 
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Population. (See also Congestion of Population, Growth of Cities.) 


‘‘ Distribution of Population of Cities.” Hammond, M. B. Am. Statis, Assoc, 
4:113 (1895). 


** Drift of Population to Cities,—Remedies.” Fletcher, H. J. Forum 19:787 (1895), 


“ Emigration de la population des Campagnes dans les Villes.” Gower, F, 
Leveson. Jour. des Economistes 27:388 (1896). 


** England, Population of Cities of.” Humphries, N. A. J. Statis. Soc. 54:311 
(1891). 


‘* France, Populations urbaines en,—comparées a celles de I’ étranger.” Levasseur, 
E. Paris, Picard, 1877. 

‘‘ Immigration to Cities, Decline of.” Cannon, E. National 22:624 (1894). 

‘* Movement toward Cities.” Pub. Opin. 15:501 (1893). 


‘* Proportion between Urban and Rural Population.” de Molenari, G. Lalor’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. I, pp. 468-73. 


‘ Remedies for Overcrowding of Populatiou.” Nation 46:379 (1888), 


‘* Social Statistics of Cities.” Waring, Geo. E. Tenth Census, Washington, 1886; 
Billings, Dr. John 8. Eleventh Census, Washington, 1895. 


‘* Statistics of Cities.” Part Il of the Report on Manufacturing Industries in the 
United States. Eleventh Census, 1890. 


and Economics, Urban and Rural Population.” Smith, Richmond Mayo, 
Am. Econ. Assoc. Pubs. 3:264-7 (1888). 


—— of the Population at the Tenth Census.” Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1883. 961 pp. 


“‘ Study of City Populations, A.” Leslie’s Wkly. Supplement, Aug. 2d, 1890. 
‘Urban Population.” Billings, R. C. Fortn. 59:388 (1893). 
—. Wright, Carroll D. Pop. Sci. Mo. 40:459 (1892). 


—— in the South, the country being deserted, etc.” U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Report of the Statistician, Sept. 1894, p. 572. 


Portland, Ore. 


‘* Municipal Condition of Portland.” Strong, Thomas N. p. 432, Proc. Second 
Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, 1895. 


‘“* Street Railway System of Portland.” St. Ry. Jour. May 1893, p. 297. 


‘* Potato Patch, The.” Lend a H. 16:362 (1896). (See also under Cultivation of 
Vacant City Lots.) 


‘‘ Poverty, Colonization as a Remedy for City.” Peabody, F.G. Forum 17:32 
(1894) 


‘‘Poverty, Problems of.” Hobson, John A. London, Methuen & Co. 1891. 
227 pp. $1.25. 


“ Power of Public Plunder, The.” Parton, James. No. Am. 133:41 (1881). 
eo 


Primary Elections. (See under Elections. ) 


‘Problems of a Great City, The.” White, Arnold. London, Remington & Co. 
1886. 275 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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“Problems of Poverty ; Industrial Condition of the Poor.” Hobson, J. A. 


London, Methuen & Co. 1891. 227 pp. $1.25. 


“Problems of To-dey.” Ely, R. T. New York, Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 1890. 


296 pp. $1.25. (Chapters XX and XXI, on Water, Gas, Electric Railways 
and Lighting.) 


“Proper Standard for Municipal Affairs, The.” Etting, Theodore M. Munici- 


pal League of Philadelphia Pubs. 1894. 


“Property and Good Municipal Government.” (New York.) Real Estate Rec. 


and Guide Feb. 24th, 1894, p. 292. 


Proportional Representation. 


‘“‘ Bibliography of Proportional Representation.” Commons, Prof. John R. Pro. 
Rep. Rev. 1:58 (1893). Also p. 92 of his book of ‘‘ Proportional Representa- 
tion.” 


“Cumulative Vote, Municipal Reform in New York and the.” Law Magazine 
and Review n. s. 1:206 (1872). 


‘Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal.” Hare,T. London, 
Longmans. 1873. 380 pp. 7s. 


“ Legal Disfranchisement.” Cooley, Stoughton.* Atlan. 69:542 (1892). 


““Municipal Election at Large, and Proportional Representation.” Adams, 
Charles Francis. Pro. Rep. Rev. 2:48 (1894). 


‘‘Municipal Reform by Proportional Representation.” Forney, M. N. The 
Citizen 1:278 (1896). 


‘Proportional Representation.” Commons, Prof. John R. A series of thirteen 
articles in the Twentieth Century, beginning June 29th, 1893. 


——. Commons, Prof. John R. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1896. 
298 pp. $1.75. (Chapter VIII, p. 197, on ‘‘ City Government.” Biblio- 
graphy of Proportional Representation, p. 292.) 


——. Cooley, Stoughton. New Eng. M. 8:116 (1893). 
——. Horton, 8. D. Am. Law. R. n. s. 6:255 (1885). 
——.McCrackan, W.D. New Eng. M. 9:698 (1894). Arena 7:290 (1898). 


—. Moffett,S. E. Ch. XIII, p. 167, ‘‘ Suggestions on Government.” Chicago, 
Rand, McN. & Co. 1894. 200 pp. $1.00. 


—— in Cities.” Commons, Prof. John R. Soc. Econ. 7:28 (1894). 


~— as a Means of Political lteform.” Foulke, Wm. Dudley. Pro. Rep. Rev. 
1:37 (1893). 

——, the only Effective Moralizer of Politics.” Spence, C. H. Arena 10:767 
(1894). 

— and Municipal Reform.” Jenks, Prof. J. W. p. 129, Proc. Second Natl. 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, 1895. 

——, a Remedy for Municipal Misrule.” Whitney, J. Eugene. Am. M. Civics 
8:127 (1896). 

“« Reform in City Government.” (Proportional Representation.) Adams, Charles 
Francis. Pro. Rep. Rev. 1:69 (1894). 
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Prostitution. 
France, Prostitution in. (See under France.) 
Italy, Prostitution in. (See under Italy.) 
London, Prostitution in. (See under London.) 
New York, Prostitution in. (See under New York.) 
Paris, Prostitution in. (See under Paris.) 


Legal Regulation of Prostitution. ‘‘ Frage der staatl. Regulirung der Prostitu- 
tion.” Forel, Aug. Bremerhaven. 1892. 50 pf. 


——. ‘‘Gefahren der Prostitution und ihre gesetzliche Bekampfung, Die.” 
Zehnder, C. Zurich, Albert Miller. 1891.. 247 pp. 4m. 


. ‘Laws for the Regulation of Vice.” Amos, Sheldon. London, Stevens 
and Sons. 1877. 542 pp. 18s. 


. ‘Der Staat in d. Prostitutionsfrage.” Eckstein, Ant. Leipzig, Central- 
verbandes der Haus u. stidtischen Grundbesitzer Vereine. 1891. 75 pf. 


** Prostitution, La.” Guyot, Yves. Paris, G. Charpentier. 1883. 598 pp. 
3 fr. 50c. 


*« Prostituzione, La,—saggio di statistica morale.” Tammeo, G. Torino, L. Roux 
eC. 1890. 324 pp. (Appendici: Regolamento sulla prostituzione.) L. 4. 


‘* State Iniquity, History of the system of state regulated and licensed vice.” Scott, 
Benjamin. London, Kegan, Paul, Trench, T.& Co. 1890. 401 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Vienna, Prostitution in. (See under Vienna. ) 


Providence, R. I. 


‘* Advance Club of Providence, R. I., Aims and Objects of the.” Thompson, David 
M. Publications of the Club No. 6, 1891. 

‘‘ Commercial Advantages of Providence, The.” Miller, Joseph A. Advance Club 
Pubs. No. 4 (1891). 


‘Government of Providence, Town and City, 1636-1889.” Wilson, George G. 
Providence, Preston and Rounds. 1889. Paper, 77 pp. $1.00. 


‘* Lighting of Providence, R. I.” Snow, J. Lippit. Advance Club Leaflets Nos. 
2 and 3 (1881). . 


‘* Park System of Providence, R.I.’’ Robbins, M.C. Garden & F. 5:590 (1892). 
‘* Sewage Disposal at Providence.” Waring, G. E. Am. Arch. 17:43, 53 (1885). 


Prussia. 


Administration, City. ‘‘ Handbuch der stiidtischen Verfassung und Verwaltung 
in Preussen.” Steffenhagen, H. Berlin, Eben. 1888. 7m. 60 pf. 


—. ‘‘ Die Preussichen Stidteverfassungen.” Kotze, Otto. Berlin, Gustav 
Hempel. 1879. 631 pp. 10m. 


——. “‘ Preussiches Stadtrecht.” Leidig, Dr. Eugen. Berlin, Siemenroth u. Worms. 
1891. 552 pp. 8m. 


——. ‘* Stidteordnungen der Preussichen Monarchie, Die.” Backoffner, R. Ber- 
lin, Marquardt u. Schenck. 250 pp. 2m. 


** Local Government in Prussia.”” Goodnow, Frank J. Pol. Sci. Q. 4:648 (1889). 


Police. ‘‘ Die bestehende Organisation und die erforderliche Reorganisation der 
preussichen Polizeiverwaltung.” Held, Otto. Berlin, F. Ludhardt. 1886. 
228 pp. 


School Law. ‘‘ PreussichesSchulrecht.” Leipzig, Osterwitz. 1890. 6m. 25 pf. 
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Prussia— Continued. 
Taxation. ‘‘ Das preuss. Finanzreform durch regulirung der Gemeindesteuern.” 
v Gneist, Rudolph. Berlin, Springer. 1881. 6m. 


. ‘Die gegenwiirt. Communalbesteurung im Preussichen Staate, erlautert.” 
Zimmer, Berlin. 1889. 50 pf. 





Public Health. (See under Sanitation.) 


Public Works. (See also Quasi-Public Works.) 
‘* Municipal Government and Public Works.” Knight,Geo.W. Am. Econ. Assoc. 
2:553 (1888). 

—— in large cities with especial reference to public works.” (New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo and Paris.) Engin. News Feb. 27th ; March 5th, 1892. 

—— with especial reference to the management of public works.” J. Assoc. 
Engin. Soc. 11:125 (1892). (Buffalo, by E. B. Guthrie ; Boston, by Wm. 
Jackson ; St. Louis, by Robert Moore ; Philadelphia, by Prof. Dwight Por- 
ter; New York, by F. M. Scott; Providence, by J. H. Shedd ; Paris, by 
Henry D. Woods.) 

——., Relation of,—to Public Works in the United States.” Adams, Henry C. 
Am. Econ. Assoc. 2:507 (1888). 

New York, Investigation of the Department of Public Works. (See under 

New York.) 


Paris, Public Works of. (See under Paris.) 
Philadelphia, Department of Public Works. (See under Philadelphia.) 


«¢ Powers of Municipalities respecting Public Works.” Goodnow, Frank J. Am. 
Econ. Assoc. 2:563 (1888). 


“ Pullman Illinois, Sewage Farm at.” Williams, Benezette. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 
1:311 (1881). 


Quasi-Public Works. (See also Franchises, Municipal Control, Municipal 
Ownership, Public Works.) 


‘« Demand for the Public Regulation of Industries.” Dabney, W.D. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. 2:433 (1892). 

‘* Municipal Ownership of Quasi-Public Works.” Foote, Allen R. Washington, 
D. C., Ramsey and Bisbee, 1891. 14 pp. 


“ Relation of Modern Municipalities to Quasi-Public Works,” Adams, Henry C., 
with George W. Knight, Davis R. Dewey, Chas. Moore, Frank J. Goodnow 
and Arthur Yager. Publications of the Am. Econ. Assoc. No. 12, 1887. 75 cts. 


“‘ Relation of a Municipality to Quasi-Public Corporations Enjoying Municipal 
Franchises.”” Salter, Wm. M._ p. 219, Proc. Third Natl. Conf. for Good City 
Govt. Philadelphia, National Municipal League. 1896. 


‘* Validity of Contracts held by Quasi-Municipal Corporations.” Thompson, 8. 
D. Am. Law R. 26:675 (1892). 


Quincy, Mass. 


‘* Centennial Milestone of Quincy, Mass., The.” Adams, Charles Francis. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., John Wilson and Sons, 1892. 


‘* Lessons in Municipal Government from the Experience of Quincy, Mass.” Adams, 
Charles Francis. Forum 14:282 (1892). 
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Fletcher, H.J. Atlan. 73:808 





“Railways, American,—and American Cities.” 
(1894). 


‘* Railways, Relation of,—to Municipalities.” Jones, Dwight A. Engin. M. 8:813 
(1895). 


Rapid Transit. (See also Street Railways.) 
Berlin, Elevated Railways in. (See under Berlin.) 
Boston, Rapid Transit in. (See under Boston.) 
Chicago, Elevated Railroads and Rapid Transit in. (See under Chicago. ) 


Elevated Railways, Franchises of. ‘‘ Mostly Fools.” Hampden, Guy. New 
Nation 2:712 (1892). 


—, Future of.” Klapp, Eugene. Engin. M. 11:34 (1896). 
Glasgow Underground Railway. (See under Glasgow.) 
j ‘* Gravity System of Rapid Transit.” Henning, B.S. Engin. M. 5:167 (1893). 
Liverpool Electric Elevated Railway. (See under Liverpool.) 
London, Rapid Transit and Underground Railways in. (See under London.) 


‘* Massachusetts, Report to the Rapid Transit Commissioners of.” Fitzgerald, 
John E. Boston, 1891. Appendix contains a detailed description of the Berlin 
City Railway. 


New York, Elevated Railwaysand Rapid Transit for. (See under New York.) 


New York, Street and Elevated Railways of the State. (See under New York 
State.) 


‘* Passenger Traffic, Rapid Transit,—in Large Cities.” Croes, James. R.R.Gaz. 
Dec. 16th and 30th, 1892. 


Paris, Underground Railway for. (See under Paris.) 
‘* Public Control of City Transit.” Baxter, Sylvester. Cosmopol. 18:54 (1894). 
‘* Rapid Transit in Cities.” Clarke, Thomas C. Scrib. M. 11:567, 743 (1892). 


—— in the Cities and the Census.” Wright, Carroll D. Pop. Sci. Mo. 40:785 
(1895). 


—— in Great Cities.” Haupt, Lewis M. Cosmopol. 12:175 (1891). J. Frankl. 
Inst. 125:1 (1888). 


—— Question.” Gribble, T.G. St. Ry. Jour. March, 1891, p. 147. Railroad 
la Gaz. Apr. 3d, 1891, p. 227. 


——, Some Lessonsin.” (New York.) Heilprin, Louis. Engin. M. 3:447 (1892). 


~—, Some Speculations Concerning.” Walker, John Brisben. Cosmopol. 20:26 
(1895). 

‘* Slums, Effect of Rapid Transit on.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide July 30th, 1892, 
p. 141. 


“ Solution of Municipal Rapid Transit.” Sprague, Frank J. Elec. Eng. August, 
1888. 





e ‘* Underground Railroads in Cities.” San. Eng. May 20th, 27th, etc. 


Referendum. 


“Direct Legislation by the People.” Cree, Nathan. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 1892. 194 pp. 75 cts. 
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Referendum— Continued. 


se 


‘* Swiss Solutions for American Problems.” 


Referendum Communal, Le.” Sizeranne, Robert de la. Paris, Armand, Colin 


et Cie. 1893. 86 pp. 1 fr. 


McCrackan, W.D. New Eng. M. n. 
8. 11:448 (1894). 


Reform, Municipal. (See also Civil Service Reform in Cities, Proportional 


* 


‘ Basis of municipal reform.” 


Representation.) 


‘ American Municipal Reform.” Bonney, C. Carroll. Our Day 7:418 (1891). 


Emmet, J. T. London, Simpkins. 1895. 6d. 
Charity, Reform in. (See under Charity.) 


City Government, Reform in.” Adams, Charles Francis. 
Weekly Republican March 13th, 1893. 


Bemis, E. W. Dial 16:175 (1894). 
Bridgman, R.L. New Eng. M. 11:698 (1895). 


Springfield (Mass. ) 


——, Reform in.” 
, Reform in.” 





‘ Georgia, Municipal Reform in.” Dasher, Col. Arthur. p. 117, Proc. Third Natl. 


Conf. for Good City Govt. 
Philadelphia, 1896. 


Hint in Municipal Reform.” 
How to effect Municipal Reform. 


How to improve City Government.” 
591 (1891). 


Key to Municipal Reform.” 


Published by the National Municipal League, 


Hatton, Joseph. Cent. 46:155 (1893). 
” Garvin, L.C. F. Arena 10:570 (1894). 
Hart, T. N. and others. No. Am. 153:580, 


Godkin, E. L. No. Am. 151:422 (1890). 

Fisher, Francis. Philadelphia, 1866. 
Municipal Government, Reform cf.” Our Day 8:291 (1891). 

—— and Reform.” Crehore,C. F. LendaH. Extra No. Vol. 4, March 1889. 
——, Reforms needed in.” Field, David Dudley. Alb. Law Jour. 48:355 (1898). 


Municipal Elections, Reform of our.” 


‘‘ Municipal Reform.” Quar. 54:231 (1835). 











. Brown, George Morgan. New Englander 45:152 (1886). 
. Hickson, W.E. Westm. 25:71 (1836) ; 39:263 (1848). 

. Kasson, Hon. John A. No. Am. 137:218 (1883). 

. Roebuck, J. A. Westm. 30:48 (1838). 


—. Teall, O.S. Cosmopol. 10:564 (1891). 
—. Tolman, Wm. Howe. Arena October 1896. 
—. Will, T. E. Abstract from authorities and writers on the subject with a 


Arena 10:555 (1894). 
Nation 31:454 (1880). 


in the United States.” Devlin, Thomas C. New York, Putnams. 1896. 
174 pp. 75 cts. (Chapter I, p. 3, Reform Efforts ; Chapter II, p. 19, Amer- 
ican Conditions ; Chapter III, p. 45, Elections ; Chapter IV, p. 68, Munici- 
pal and State Politics ; Chapter V, p. 85, Civil Service Reform in Cities ; 
Chapter VI, p. 105, Cost of City Government; Chapter VII, p. 135, Of- 
ficers, their powers and duties; Chapter VIII, p. 155, The Official, the Press 
and the People.) 


—— Movements in the United States.” Tolman, Wm. Howe. New York, Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co. 1895. 219 pp. $1.00. 


brief bibliography. 


and Federal Reform.” 
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Reform, Municipal— Continued. 


Municipal Reform Needed.” Parkhurst, Dr. Charles H. No. Am. 158:197 
(1894). 


——., Need of a Positive Programme of.” Williams, Rev. Leighton. Arena 9:644 
(1894). Also published as Municipal Programme Leaflet No.1, New York. 
1894. 10 pp. 5cts. 


—, Programme of.” MacVeagh, Franklin. Am. J. Sociol. March 1896. 


—. “ Positive Programme Progress.” Scudamore, William. Municipal Pro. 
gramme Leaflet No. 7, New York. 1895. 11 pp. 5cts. 


—— Projects.” Gardner, Rathbone. Advance Club Pubs. Providence, R. I. 
1891. 


New York, Municipal Reform in. (See under New York.) 


‘** Party Politics, Municipal Reform as related to.” Boyeson, Hon.I. K. Address. 
Chicago, 1893. 


et ‘* Philadelphia, Municipal Reform in. (See under Philadelphia.) 
‘* Progress of Municipal Reform.” Woodruff, C. R. Outlook 49:958 (1894). 


‘* Proportional Representation, Municipal Reform by.” Forney, M. N. 1:276 (1896). 
(See also under Proportional Representation.) 


‘“« Reforms in State and City Government and their relation to practical politics.” 
Cowen, John K. Taxpayers’ Association of Baltimore. Addresses, 1889. p. 85. 















‘* Russia, Municipal Reform in.” (See under Russia.) 





San Francisco, Municipal Reform in. (See under San Francisco.) 





‘* Social and College Settlements of America and their relation to Municipal Re- 
form.” Alden, Percy. Outlook 51:1090 (1895). 


“‘ Social Reform and the Church.” Commons, Dr. John R. New York, T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1894. 176 pp. 75cts. (Municipal Monopolies, pp. 121-51.) 






‘* Some Suggestions for Municipal Reformers.” Wilby, Chas. B. Address at Cincin- 
nati, March 8th, 1891. ' 


‘‘ State, Relation of the,—to Reform in Municipal Government.” Bowles, Samuel. 
Am. J. Soc. Sci. 9:140 (1877). 


“Step toward Municipal Reform, A Definite.” Welsh, Herbert. Forum 17:179 



















(1894). 
‘‘ Unorganized Municipal Reform.” Cent. 41:789 (1891). 
* “Voluntary and Temporary (Reform) Movements, Results Obtained by.” Low, 


William G. p. 136, Proc. Second Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published 
by the National Municipal League, Philadelphia, 1895. 


«* Women, Relation of,—to Municipal Reform.” Mumford, Mrs. Mary E. p. 135, 
Proc. (First) Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Philadelphia, The Munici- 
pal League, 1894. 


—, Relation 2f,—to Municipal Reform.” Welsh, Herbert. Printed by the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, 1894. 


“ Restaurants for the Laboring Classes.” Mallock, M. M. National 21:62 (1898). 


“ Rhode Island, Town Government in. Foster, Wm. E. J. H. Univ. Studies 
IV:2. 50 cts. 


«* Rich Men in City Politics.” Nation 13:316 (1871). 
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“ Richmond,Va., Municipal Condition of.” Newton, Virginius. p. 88, Proc. Third 
Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, 1896. 


“ Rise of American Cities.” Hart, A.B. Q.J. Econ. 4:129 (1890). For same article 
see also his ‘‘ Practical Essays on American Government,” VIIIth Essay. New 
York, Longmans, G. & Co. 1893. 311 pp. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“ Sweating in Rochester, N. Y.” p. 57 et seg. ‘‘ Report of the Committee of 
Manufactures on Sweating.” H. R. Report No. 2309, 1893. John DeWitt 
Warner, Chairman. 

‘« Water Works of Rochester, N. Y.” Kinchling, Emil. Engin. Rec. April 13th, 
1895, et seg. 


Rome. 


‘* Bilancio, Il, del comune di Roma spiegato al popolo, illustrato da alcune con- 
siderazioni sull’ amministrazione comunale.” Canti, S. Roma, Pallota. 1888. 


‘* Comune, Il, ed il governoa Roma ; Studio, economico, finanzario.” Fiordispini, 
Biagio. Roma, Ermanno Loeschere C. 1889. 195 pp. L. 3.50. 


‘‘Imposta sui fabbricati in Roma, Dell’. Relazione della commissione eletta nell’ 
assemblea dell’ 8 luglio, 1892.” Marrucci, C. Roma, ForzanieC. 1892, 24 pp. 

‘* Mercati di Roma, I, ed il bagarinaggio, riforma progettata al municipio.” Faina, 
Annibale. Roma, Domenico Vaselli, 1891. .16 pp. 

‘* Per Roma ; appunti e rilievi sulla finanza municipale.” Guastalla, Mich. Roma, 
Stab. tip. dell’ Opinione, 1890, 20 pp. 

‘Sempre per Roma, il problema finanziario municipale.” Guastalla, Mich. Stab. 
tip. dell’ Opinione, 1890, 20 pp. 

Sewerage System of Rome. ‘‘II colletore basso delle fogne di Roma a sinistra 

del Tevere.” Giornale del Genio Civile, Anno 28, p. 49 (1890). 


‘“‘ Situazione finanzaria di Roma, Sulla.” Simonetti, Lu. Roma, tip Innocenzo 
Artero, 1890, p. 39. 


‘ Roosevelt, Theodore.” Morris, Franklyn. Chaut. Feb. 1896. 


“ Ross, Robert,—The Life of. A Story of Patriotism calling for municipal reforms.” 
Ross, Rev. James H. Boston, James H. Earle. 1894. 180 pp. 75 cts. 


Rural Population, Decrease of. (Seealso Congestion of Population, Growth of 
Cities.) 


‘** Agricultural Conditions and Needs.” New York, Publications of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 1896. 61 pp. 10 cts. 


‘“‘ Back to the Land: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation.” Moore, 
H. E. London, Methuen & Co. 18938. 2s. 6d. 


‘‘ Decrease of Rural Population.” Rose, John C. Nation 52:333 (1891). Pop. Sci. 
Mo. 42:621 (1893). 


—— in England.” Longstaff,G. B. J. Statis. Soc. 56:380 (1893). 


‘* Depopulation of the Rural Districts of England.” Ogle, W. J. Statis. Soc. 52: 
205 (1889). 


‘* Doom of the Small Town.” Fletcher, Henry J. Forum 19:214 (1895). 
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Rural Population, Decrease of—Continued. Ss 


- Emigration, L’,—de la Population des Campagnes dans les Villes.”. Gower, F. 
Leveson. Jour. des Economistes 27:388 (1896). 


‘* Farm Villages.” Waring, Geo. E. Scrib. M. 13:756 (1877). 


‘*Land Depression, City Slums.” Ingham, J. A. London, Swan, S. & (Co, 
1889. 122 pp. 


‘* Rural Exodus, The.”’ Graham, P. Anderson. London, Methuen & Co. 1898. 
216 pp. 2s. 6d. 


* Russia, Municipal Reform in.” Schuyler, E. Nation 11:364 (1870). 


St. Louis. 


“ City Government of St. Louis.” Snow, Prof. Marshall. J. H. Univ. Studies 
V:4 (1887). 


——, Notes on.” Shaw, Albert. Cent. 52:253 (1896). 
** Growth of St. Louis.” Ralph, Julian. Harper 85:917 (1892). 
‘* Higher Life of St. Louis.” Snyder, Rev. John. Outlook 54:372 (1896). 


‘* Municipal Engineering in St. Louis.” Moore, Robert. Engin. News Jan. 23d 
1892, p. 76; Engin. Rec. Jan. 23d, 1892, p. 127. 


** Pavements of St. Louis.” Engin. Rec. Feb. 7th, 1891, p. 159. 

** Plumbing Inspection in St. Louis.” Engin. Rec. Apr. 4th, 1891, p. 298. 

‘« Sanitary Survey of St. Louis.” Homan, George (Editor). Concord, N. H. Re. 
printed from transactions of the American Public Health Assoc. 1885. 77 pp. 

‘* Schools of St. Louis, Public.” Rice, J. M. Forum 14:429 (1892). 


** Sewerage System of St. Louis.” Moore, Robert. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 4:13 
(1885). 


‘** Street Railways of St. Louis.”” St. Ry. Jour. Feb. 1890, p. 56. 
——. Bryan, W. H. Engin. M. 8:449 (1894). 


** Water Works, The St. Louis.” Discussed in the following papers : I, Historica] 
Review, by M. L. Holman; II, Points of Interest in the Design and Construc- 
tion, by S. Bent Russell; ILI, New Machinery, by John A. Laird; IV, Qual- 
ity of the Supply, by Robert E. McMath ; and V, Filtration, by Robert Moore. 
J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. Jan. 1895. 





St. Paul. 
‘* Government of St. Paul.” Gonden, H. J. and Irwin Beaumont. City Govt. 1:13 
(1896). 


—. Lightner, Hon. W.H._ p. 105, Proc. Second Natl. Conf. for Good City 
Govt. Published by the National Municipal League, Philadelphia, 1895. 


‘* Public Schools of St. Paul.” Rice, Dr. J. M. Forum 15:200 (1893). 
‘*St. Paul.” Howard, William W. Hrprs. Wkly. 34:149 (1890). 


——. In article, ‘‘ Capitals of the Northwest.” Ralph, Julian. Hrprs. 84:576 
(1892). 


‘* Saloon in Politics, The.” Parsons, George F. Atlan. 58:404 (1886). 
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Salvation Army Work in Cities. 


F. ‘‘Darkest England and the Way Out, In.” Booth, William(General). London, 
Published by the Salvation Army. 1890. 285 pp. 3s. 6d. 


‘«* Darkest England’ on the Wrong Track.” Bosanquet, Bernard. London, 
Swan, S. &Co. 1891. 1s.2d. (See Loch, C. 8. and Canon Philip Dwyer ) 


‘ Darkest England Social Scheme.” (Report of first year’s work.) London, Salva- 
tion Army Publication Department. 1891. 157 pp. 30 cts. 


‘‘ Darkest England Social Scheme.” Lowell, J.S. Char. R. 1:219 (1892). 
‘‘ General Booth’s Panacea.” Ashley, W. J. Pol. Sci. Q. 6:537 (1891). 


‘« General Booth’s Scheme and the Municipal Alternative.” Roberts, W.H. Lon- 
don, Simpkin. 1891. 6d. 


‘* General Booth’s Social Scheme, Criticism of.”» Loch, Bosanquet and Dwyer. 
London, Swan, S.&Co. 1891. 272 pp. $1.00. 


London, Salvation Army in. (See under London.) 

New York, Salvation Army Shelter Brigade in. (See under New York.) 
‘** Salvation Army as a Social Reformer.” Walsh, G. E. Chaut, 17:328 (1898) 
‘« Social Plans of General Booth.” Woods, R. A. Andover R. 14:485 (1890). 


d ** Social Scheme of the Salvation Army, The.” Vincent, Geo. E. Am. J. Pol. 
May 1893. 


San Francisco. 
‘* Almshouses at San Francisco.” Weaver, Mrs. E. A. Lend aH. 9:28 (1892). 


‘‘ Charities of San Francisco.”” Weitzel, S. W. Lend a H: 3:617 (1888). 


——,Directory and Digest of Laws relating to.” Jenness, C.K. San Francisco, 
Methodist Book Depository Pub. 1895. 93pp. 50cts. 


3h “City by the Golden Gate, The.” Fitch, Geo. Hamlin. Chaut. Sept. 1896. 


‘‘ City Government in San Francisco, Establishment of.” Moses, B. J. H. Univ. 
Studies VII:2 and 8 (1889). 


‘‘ Civic Awakening in San Francisco.” Knapp, A. Arena 12:241 (1895). 
** Civil Service Reform in San Francisco.”” Good Govt. 15:119 (1896). 


- ‘Election Machinery of San Francisco.” Beatty, W.A. Overland, n. s, 21:27 
J. 1893. 
€, “‘ Lighting of San Francisco.”” Hasson, W. F. C. Overland 23:385 (1894). 
‘* Markets of San Francisco.” Craft, Mabel C. Chaut. Dec., 1896. 
‘* Municipal Condition of San Francisco.”’ Milliken, Isaac T. p. 449, Proc. Sec- 
ond Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the Natl. Municipal 
[3 League, Philadelphia. 1895. 
‘* Reform in San Francisco.” Ralph, Julian. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:231 (1895). 
y —., Needed.” Shinn, Charles H. Outlook 54:53 (1896). 
‘* San Francisco.” Ralph, Julian. Hrprs. Wkly. 36:130 (1892). 
‘‘Sewerage of San Francisco.” Stallard, I. H. San Francisco Polyclinic, 
Pamphlet, 30 pp. 1892. 
16 


‘‘ Vigilance Committee, San Francisco. Cary, Thomas G. Atlan. 40:702 (1877), 
Internat. R. 11:78 (1881). 


“ Was Suey of San Francisco.” O'Connell, Daniel. Hrprs. Wkly. 88:990 
(1894). 
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Sanitation, Public Health, ete. (See also Garbage Disposal, Housing, Sewage 
Disposal, Street Cleaning, Water Supply.) 


Amsterdam, Sanitary Service in. (See under Amsterdam.) 





Baltimore, Sanitation of. (See under Baltimore.) 
Berlin, Sanitary System of. (See under Berlin.) 
Bordeaux, Sanitation of. (See under Bordeaux.) 
Boston, Health of. (See under Boston.) 


‘** Building Cities for Health.” Swift, Morrison I. Unitarian Review 34:27 
(1890). 


‘** Chicago, Sanitation of.” (See under Chicago.) 


‘* Civic Helps for Civic Life.” (Sanitation.) Dana, Rev. Dr. M.M.G. Soe. 
Econ. 8:226 (1895). 


Cleaning of Cities. ‘‘ Studie zur Staidte Reinigung-Frage.” Schultz, A. Berlin, 
Decker. 1881. 2m. 50 pf. 


‘* Cleansing of Cities and Public Health.” .Waring,G.E. Engin. M. 8:805 (19995), 
‘* Cleansing of Great Cities.” Ferris, G.T. Hrprs. Wkly. 35:33 (1891). 
Cleveland Ohio, Sanitary Needs of. (See under Cleveland.) 


‘* Defects of Municipal Sanitation in American Cities.” Billings, Dr. John 8. Fo- 
rum 15:304 (1898). 


‘* Dwellings for the Poor and Sanitary Legislation.” Child,G.W. Contemp. 322: 
297 (1878). 


——., Sanitary Oversight of.” Moore, M.I. Char. R. 4:434 (1895). 
——, Sanitary Supervisionof.” Angell, Lewis. Van Nos. Eng. M. 25:388 (1881) 
England, Sanitary Legislation in. (See under England.) 

‘* Expropriation for Sanitary Purposes.” Chap. III, pp. 53-68, Eighth Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor on ‘‘ The Housing of the Working Peo- 
ple,” by Dr. E. R. L. Gould. 

France, Sanitation in. (See under France.) 
Geneva, Sanitation in. (See under Geneva.) 


‘* Good City Government from the Physician’s and Sanitarian’s Standpoint.” Bil- 
lings, Dr. John 8. p. 492, Proc. Second Natl. Conf. for Good City Govt. 
Published by the National Municipal League, Philadelphia. 1896. 





Hamburg’s New Sanitary Impulse. (See under Hamburg.) 


‘* Housing of the Poor, The Sanitary Consideration of the.” Newell, Wm. H. 
Sanitary Monitor Jan. 1886. (See also under Housing of the Poor.) 


‘* Hygeia, A City of Health.” Richardson, B. W. London and New York, Mac- 
millan. 1876. 47 pp. 25 cts. 


‘‘ Hygiene and Public Health, Treatise on.” Buck, Albert H. New York, W. 
Wood & Co. 1890. 2 vols, 792 and 657 pp. $10.00. 


‘“‘ Inspection, Revelations of Sanitary.” Robins, E.C. Van Nos. Eng. M. 25:505 
(1881). 


‘* International Sanitary Conferences.” Smith, 8. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 32:92 (1894). 
Italy, Sanitary Reform in. (See under Italy.) 
London, Sanitation of. (See under London. ) 


** Manual for Boards of Health and Health Officers.” Balch, Louis. New York, 
Banks. 1893. 242 pp. $1.50. 


Massachusetts, Sanitary Experiments in. (See under Massachusetts.) 
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Sanitation, Public Health, ete.— Continued. 


‘‘ Modern Sanitary Science, A City of Health.” Richardson, B. W. Van Nos. 
Eng. M. 14:31 (1876). 


‘ Municipal Cleansing and Public Health.” Waring, Geo. E. Engin. M. 8:805 
(1895). 

“ Municipal Government and Public Health.” Billings, Dr. John S. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. Voi. I, supplement. 23 pp. 25 cts. 

“ National Health Bureau in the United States, Need of a.” Prudden, Dr. T. 
Mitchell. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:470 (1894). 

‘ Nationalization of Health.” (Public Health.) Ellis, Havelock. London, Unwin. 
1892. 244 pp. 3s. 6d. 

New York, Sanitation in. (See under New York.) 


‘ Nuisances, Summary Condemnation of,—by Municipal Corporations.” Uhle, 
John B. Am. Law R.n. s. 30:157 (1891). 


‘ Ordinances, Model Sanitary.” Gerhard, William Paul. Engin. News Sept. 26th, 
1885. 


Paris, Sanitary Administration in. (See under Paris.) 

Philadelphia, Sanitation in. (See under Philadelphia.) 

Police Power and Public Health.” Black, H.C. Am. Law R. 25:170 (1891). 
‘ Public Health, The.” Harris, Elisha. No. Am. 127:444 (1878). 


—— and its applications in different European countries, Treatise on.” (England, 
France, Belgium, Germany. Austria, Sweden and Finland.) Palmbury, 
Albert. New York, Macmillan & Co. 1893. 539 pp. $5.00. 

——and Demography, Handbook of.” Willoughby, Edward F. London, 
Macmillan. 1893. 509 pp. 4s. 6d. 


—— Problems.” Sykes, J. F. J. New York, Scribner. 1892. 370 pp. $1.25. 
(Contemporary Science Series No. 22. 


St. Louis, Sanitary Survey of. (See under St. Louis.) 
‘Sanitary Aid of the Poor.” Marryat, R. 19th Cent. 15:840 (1884). 
‘‘ Sanitary Care of Cities.” Leas,C. A. J. Frankl. Inst. 97:206 (1873). 


‘‘ Sanitary Care and Utilization of Refuse of Cities.” Storer, J.J. J. Frankl. 
Inst. 97:48 (1874). 


Sanitary Condition of Cities.” Young, 8. G. Am. Arch. 22:218 (1887). 
‘“‘ Sanitary Delusions.” Oswald, F. L. New Sci. Rev. 1:160 (1894). 


‘“‘ Sanitary Engineering.” Twenty-third Annual Report of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts. (Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Polution of Streams, 
Sewage Purification, etc.) Abbott, Samuel. (Secretary.) Boston, 1895. 


Sanitary Law.” Chap. II, pp. 21-52, Eighth Special Report of the Commissioner 

of Labor on ‘‘ The Housing of the Working People,” by Dr. E. R. L. Gould. 

——, Lectures on.” Blyth, A.W. New York, Macmillan. 1893. 287 pp. 
$2.50. 

——. ‘‘ Law Relating to Public Health, Local Government and Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities.” (England.) Glen, W.C. and A. London, Knight. 
10th edition. 1888. 45s. 

Sanitary Legislation.” Lee, B. Penn. Mo. 9:417 (1878). 

——. “ Legislation sur les logements insalubres, traité pratique.’ Jourdan, Gus- 

tav. Paris, Berger, L. & Cie. 4e edit. 1889. 6 fr. 

‘‘ Sanitary and Municipal Engineer’s Handbook.” Boulnois, H. Percy. London, 

Spon. 1892. 445 pp. 15s. 
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Sanitation, Public Health, ete.—Continued. Seh 
‘* Sanitary Oversight of Dwellings.” More, M. I. Char. R. 4:434 (1895). 


Sanitary Principles. ‘‘ Principes d’Assainissement des Habitations des villes ¢ “ 
de la banlieu.” Pignant, P. Dijon, Darantiére, 1889. 30 fr. 


‘ ‘** Sanitary Supervision of Dwellings.” Angell, Lewis. Van Nos. Eng. M. 25:33 
{ (1881). 


i Sanitation. ‘‘ Etude sur I’assainissement urbaine, hygiéne et salubrité publique,’ 
Bs Tackels, C. J. Bruxelles, Office de Publicité. 1890. 4 fr. 


** Sanitation in Relation to the Poor.” Welch, William H. Char. R. 2:203 (1893), 
** Schools, Sanitary.” <Boston.) Domestic Engineering June, 1896. 

—, Sanitation in.” Engin. Rec. Apr. 25th, May 2d, 1891. 

Spain, Sanitation in. (See under Spain.) 

Switzerland, Legislation concerning Public Healthin. (See under Switzerland) 
‘* Tenement Sanitation.” Wingate, C. F. Lend a H. 2:82 (1887). 


‘“* Town Dweller, The,—his Needs and his Wants.” (Public Health.) Fothergill, 
John M. New York, Appleton. 1889. 118 pp. $1.00. 


| ‘* Towns, Sanitation of.” Gordon, J. Sci. Am. Sup. Nov. 19th, 1887. 


‘* Unhealthfulness of Cities, its Cause and Cure.” Peek, Francis, and Edwin T. Hall, 
Contemp. 61:221 (1892). 


“« United States, Sanitary Science in the,—its Present and its Future.”’ Leeds, Albert 
R. Van Nos. Eng. M. 20:6 (1879). 


‘* Vagaries of Sanitary Science.” Dibble, F. L. Philadelphia, Lippincotts. 1893. 
462 pp. $2.00. 


Washington, Sanitation of. (See under Washington.) 
‘* Waste of Power in Sanitary Improvement.” Conder, F.R. Fraser 93:506 (1876), 


School Systems of Cities. 
‘¢ Administration of City Schools.” Marble, A. P. Educa. R. 8:154 (1894). 


‘** Architecture, Schools and School House.” Gardner, E. C. Engin. M. 10:47 
(1895). 


‘* Art, Works of,—suggested for school-room decoration.” Philadelphia, Publica- 
tions of the Civic Club, 1895. 17 pp. 


; Baltimore, Schools of. (See under Baltimore.) 
Berlin, School System of. (See under Berlin.) 
Boston, Schools of. (See under Boston.) 
Buffalo, Schools of. (See under Buffalo.) 
Chicago, Schools of. (See under Chicago.) 





Cincinnati, Schools of. (See under Cincinnati.) 
** City School Systems.” Dial 16:290 (1894). 


—— in the United States.” Philbrick, John D. Circular of Information, 
Bureau of Education No. 1, Washington, D. C. 1885. 207 pp. 
‘Compulsory Education.” Schaeffer, Dr. Nathan C. and others. Addresses 


delivered before the Civic Club of Philadelphia, March 21st, 1896. Published by 
the Club. 15 pp. 





**Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease.” Chapin, H. D. Forum 19:29% 
(1895). 
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School Systems of Cities— Continued. 


“ Crowding of Public Schools, Criminal.” Penniman, Jas. H. Forum 19:289; 
20:547 (1896). 


“‘ Destruction of the School Board.” Clifford, J. Contemp. 66:626 (1894). 


“ Duties of the State and City to Higher Education, The.” Thomas, Miss M. 
Carey. Publications of the Civic Club, Philadelphia. 1895. 7 pp. 


“ Extension of the Public School System.” Soc. Econ. 3:27, 159 (1892). 


“Free School System of the United States, The.” Adams, Francis. London, 
Chapman and Hall. 1875. 300 pp. 9s. 


Germany, School Administration in. (See under Germany.) 
Indianapolis, Schools of. (See under Indianapolis.) 


“ Industrial Education.” Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1893. 707 pp. 


—— in New York.” Science 9:553 (1887). 


“Industrial Schools and Juvenile Crime.” Drew, A. A.W. Contemp. 63:732 
(1893). 


——, Neerbosch and Glasgow.” Dooley, M. A. Arena 7:714 (1893). 


“ Legislation, Recent School,—in the United States.” Shaw, W. B. Educa. R. 
8:258 (1894). 


London School Board, Work of the. (See under London.) 


“Meals, Provision of,—at Public Schools.” Chapter III, p. 194, ‘‘ Some Poor 
Relief Questions,” by Miss Gertrude Lubbock. 


Milwaukee, Schools of. (See under Milwaukee.) 
Minneapolis, Schools of. (See under Minneapolis.) 
New York, Schools of. (See under New York.) 


“ Organization of School Systems of Cities.” Draper, A. S., and others. Educa. R. 
6:1 (1893); 9:304 (1895). 


Philadelphia, Schools of. (See under Philadelphia.) 
‘“‘ Play Grounds for City Schools.” Riis, J. A. Cent. 48:657 (1894). 
“‘ Politician and the Public School, The.” Jones, L. H. Atlan. June 1896. 


“ Politics, How to Free Public Schools from.” Rice, Dr. J. M. Forum 16:500 
(1893). 


Prussia, School Law of. (See under Prussia.) 


“‘ Public School System of the United States, The.” Rice, Dr. J. M. New York, 
Century Co. 1893. 300 pp. $1.50. 


“ Public Schools and Good Citizenship.” Skinner, Chas. R. Am. Mag. Civics 7:87 
(1895). 


— of the United States.” Hewes, F. W. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:1017, 1040, 1068, 
1093, 1112, 1141, and 1164 (1895). 


——,aSummary.” Rice, Dr. J. M. Forum 15:504 (1893). 
‘* Ragged School Union.” Besant, W. Contemp. 65:688 (1894). 
** St. Louis, Schools of.” (See under St. Louis.) 
** St. Paul, Schools of.” (See under St. Paul.) 


“ Sanitary Schools.” Domestic Engineering June, 1896. 


‘“‘ Sanitation in Schools.” Engin. Rec. Apr. 25th, May 2d, 1891. 
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School Systems of Cities— Continued. 
‘* Supervision of City Schools.” Harris, William T. Educa. R. 3:167 (1892 . 


‘* Unsanitary Schools and Public Indifference.” Stewart, D.H. Forum 20:19 
(1895). 


‘Scotland, Local Government in.” Shaw, C.G. Scottish Review 13:1 (1889), 


‘‘ Scotland and Ireland, Report of her Majesty’s Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes in.” Parliamentary Reports and Documents, 188}, 
2 vols. 171 and 110 pp. 


Seattle, Wash. 
‘* City of Seattle.” Howard, William Willard. Hrprs. Wkly. 35:426 (1891). 
——. Praft, J. W. New Eng. M. n. s. 8:292 (1893). 


‘* Municipal Condition of Seattle.” Graves, E. O. p. 439, Proc. Second Natl, 
Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the Natl. Municipal League, Phil. 
delphia. 1895. 


‘* Street Railways of Seattle, Wash.” St. Ry. Jour. May 1893, p. 311. 


** Self-government, Principles of,—applied to Townships, Cities and Villages,” 
Matteson, Andre. Chicago, 1893. 48 pp. 30 cts. 


Settlement Movement,—College, Social and University Settlements. 
‘* Andover House Association.” Woods, Robert A. Andover R. Jan. 1892. 


«* Andover House, Boston.” Woods, R. A. Lend a H. 11:183 (1893) ; Char. R.2 
160 (1893). 


, The Work of.” Tucker, Wm. J. Scrib. M. 13:357 (1898). 


Arnold Toynbee.” Montague, F.C. J. H. Univ. Studies VII:1. 70 pp. (1889 
(The appendix contains a paper on the New York Neighborhood Guild by 
Chas. B. Stover.) 


Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements.” Jones, M. Kath 
arine. 54pp. 10cts. For sale at 95 Rivington St., New York City. 


Chicago, Social Settlements in.” Tribune, Chicago, Sept. 16th, 1894. (See 
also Hull House below.) 


Experiment in Altruism, An.” (Social Settlement Movement.) Hastings, Eliza- 
beth. New York, Macmillan. 1895. 215 pp. 75 cts. 


Hull House.” (Chicago.) Addams, Jane. Forum 14:226 (1892). 
——. Miller, Alice. Char. R. 1:167 (1892). 

——. Learned, H. B. Lend a H. 10:318 (1898). 

——, Art Work done by.” Addams, Jane. Forum 19:614 (1895). 


——, Maps and Papers.” Addams, Jane. New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
1895. 230 pp. $2.50. 


-—. ‘‘ A Toynbee Hall Experiment in Chicago.” Brodlique, Eva H. Chaut. 
Sept. 1890. 


‘«Tdea of University Settlements.” Woods, Robert A. Andover R. 18:317 (1892) 
(See also Chap. III, p. 57, ‘‘ Philanthropy and Social Progress,” same subject. 


. Woods, Robert A. The Kingdom (St. Paul), Sept. 27th, 1895. 
Jersey City, N. J. ‘‘ Whittier House.” Outlook May, 1895. 
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Settlement Movement—Continued. 


‘“‘ Municipal Reform, Social and College Settlements of America and their Relation 
to.” Alden, Percy. Outlook 51:1090 (1895). 


“ Neighborhood Guilds.” Coit, Stanton. London, Swan, 8S. & Co. 1891. 150 
yp. 2s. 6d. 
——. King, Edward. Char. R. 1:77 (1891). (Criticism of the preceding.) 


‘“‘New York College Settlement, The.” (95 Rivington St.) Dyer, Francis J. 
Harper’s Bazaar May 31st, 1890. 


-—— College Settlement.” Halstead, Carolyn. Delineator July, 1895. 
—— College Settlement.” Richardson, Hester D. Lippincotts June, 1891. 


— College Settlement.” Scudder, Miss Vida D. Christian Union May 10th 
and 17th, 1888. 


-—. ‘‘ College Settlements Association.” Outlook Dec. 29th, 1894. 
—-, East Side House.” Wheeler, Everett P. Outlook Feb. 10th, 1894. 


——, Neighborhood Guild.” Stover, CharlesB. J.H. Univ. Studies VII, p. 
65, appendix to F. C. Montague’s ‘‘ Arnold Toynbee.” 


—., Social Settlements in.” Betts, Lillian W. Outlook 51:684 (1895). 
—— University Settlement.” (26 Delancey St.) Lend a H. March 1894. 
—— University Settlement.” Hrprs. Wkly. 35:615 (1891); 37:647(1893) ; 39:423 
(1895). 
—— University Settlement.” Gilder, Joseph B. Hrprs. Wkly. May 4th, 1895. 
—— University Settlement.” Tonks, Eliza. Leslie’s Wkly. 78:178 (1894). 
——. ‘‘ University Settlement Society.” The Critic June 20th, 1891. 
‘‘ Objective Necessity for Social Settlements.” Addams, Miss Jane. Chapter II, 
p. 27, ‘‘ Philanthropy and Social Progress.” 
‘Oxford House.” (London.) Booth, Charles. p.122,Vol. I, ‘‘ Life and Labor 
of the People.” 
——, Anson, Sir W. R. Econ. R. 3:10 (1893). 
‘“‘ Philadelphia, University Settlementsin.” Fox, H. Lend a H. 11:48 (1898). 


‘* Philanthropy and Social Progress.” Adams, Henry C., editor. New York, T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1893. 268 pp. $1.50. (Essays by Miss Jane Addams and 
R. A. Woods on Social Settlements. ) 


** Place of University Settlements.” Scudder, V.D. Andover R. 18:339 (1892). 


‘* Plan of a Social University.” Swift, Morrison I. Ashtabula O., Chas. H. Gol- 
luth, printer. 20 cts. 


‘* Scientific aspect of University Settlements.” Perrine, F. A.C. Science 21:91 
(1893). 


‘* Social Settlement, A.” Muzzey, Annie L. Arena August 1896. 
** Social Settlements.” Hanson, J. M. The Kingdom (St. Paul) Sept. 27th 189% 


*“‘ Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.” Addams, Miss Jane. Chapter I, 
p. 1, ‘‘ Philanthropy and Social Progress.” 


——. ‘‘ A New Impulse to an Old Gospel.” Addams, Jane. Forum 14:345 (1892). 


‘‘ Tenement Neighborhood Idea, University Settlement.” Moore, Helen. p. 35, 
‘* The Literature of Philanthropy,” edited by Frances A. Goodale. 


“Tenth Ward of New York City.” (Social Settlements.) Lenda H. July 1893. 


= 
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Settlement Movement—Continued. 


‘* Toynbee Hall.” (London.) Booth, Charles. p. 122, Vol. I, ‘‘ Life and Labor 
of the People.” 


——. Potter, Henry C. The Critic Sept. 17th, 1887. 
——. Smart, William. Glasgow, Jas. Maclehose & Sons. 6d. 


“Toynbee House.” (Glasgow.) Woods, R. A. The Congregationalist May 
28th, 1891. 


‘Trained Workers for the Poor.” Hill, Octavia. 19th Cent. Jan. 1893. 
** Universities and the Poor.” Barnett, S.A. 19th Cent. 15:255 (1884). 


‘* University Hall, Opening Address at.” (London.) Ward, Mrs. Humphrey. 
London, Macmillan. 1891. 45 pp. 30 cts. 


——, The Future of.” Ward, Mrs. Humphrey. London, Smith, Elder & Co, 
1891. 


** Universities and the Social Problem, University Settlements in East London.” 
Knapp, J. M. London, Rivington. 1895. 


“ University Settlement.” Freeman, H. F. Lend a H. 5:154 (1890). 
—. Barnet, S. A. 19th Cent. 38:1015 (1895). 
——. Cummings, E. Q. J. Econ. 6:257 (1892). 
——. Woods, R. A. Chapter III, p. 79, ‘‘ English Social Movements.” 
—— Movement.” Gunton’s M. 10:429 (1896). 
“ — The Universities’ Settlement in.”” Nunn, T. H. Econ. R. 2:478 
892). 
** Whittier House. (Jersey City.) Outlook May, 1895. 
‘* Women’s Settlements in Bethnal Green.” Mace, Mrs. Good Words 36:613 (1895). 
‘* Women’s University Settlements.” Talbot, M. Econ. R. 5:489 (1895). 


‘* Working Population of Cities and what the Universities Owe them.” Swift, M. 
Andover R. 13:589 (1890). 


Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. 


** American Cities and Towns, Sewerage of.” Latrobe,C.H. Engin. News Dec. 
8d, 17th, 1881. 


Atlanta, Sewerage System of. (See under Atlanta.) 

Berlin, Sewage Disposal and Sewerage System of. (See under Berlin.) 
Birmingham, Sewage Farm at Saltley. (See under Birmingham.) 
Boston Sewerage System. (See under Boston.) 

Brussels, Sewerage System of. (See under Brussels.) 

Canton, O., Sewage Disposal Works at. (See under Canton.) 
Chautauqua, N.Y., Sewage Disposal at. (See under Chautauqua.) 
Chicago Drainage Canal. (See under Chicago.) 


Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities.” Baumeister, R. Adopted from the German 
with the permission of the author by J. M. Goodell. New York, Engineering 
News Pub. Co. 1891. 291 pp. $2.50. 


“* Cost and Construction of Thirty-five Sewerage Systems.” Engin. Rec. Oct. 
24th, 1891, p. 331; Engin. News Oct. 24th, 1891, p. 397. 


** Death Rate in Cities, Influence of Sewerage and Water Works on the.” Smith, 
Irwin F. Supplement Michigan Board of Health Report for 1885. 
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Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems— Continued. 
‘* Disposal of Sewage.” Billings, Dr. John 8. Hrprs. 71:577 (1885). 


——. Hosmer, @.W. Hrprs. Wkly. 34:565 (1890). 

—-s. Kiersted, Wynkoop. New York, J.Wiley & Sons. 1894. $1.25. 
—. Mitchell, S. A. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 12:463 (1893). 

— in England.” Thompson, T. Kennard. Engin. M. 1:831 (1891). 
—— in Europe.” White, W. Howard. Engin. News March 27th, 1886. 


—— in large European Cities.” Billings, Dr. J. S. Engin. Rec. Nov. 10th 
1894. 


——, European Practice in regard to.” Hazen, Allen. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 
15:216 (1895). 

—— and Garbage Removal, European.” White, W. Howard. Trans. Am. Soc. 
Civ. Engrs. Dec. 1886. 

——, Methods of.” Flagg, J. Foster. Pav. and Mun. Engineering 5:1 (1893). 

——, Methods of.” Waring, G.E. Cent. 47:939 (1894). 


—, Modern Methods of,—for Towns, Public Institutions and Isolated Houses,” 
Waring, G. E. New York, D. Van Nostrand & Co. 253 pp. $2.00. 


—- and Refuse.” Cannell, C.S. San. Rec. March 20th, 1896. 
——, Sewers and the.” Hering, R. Engin. M. 8:1007 (1895). 


— in the United States.” Baker, M. M. and G. W. Rafter. New York, D. 
Van Nostrand and Co. 1894. 598 pp. $6.00. 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sewage of. (See under Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.) 


Indianapolis, Sewerage System of. (See under Indianapolis.) 


‘Inland Sewage Disposal.” Bassett, C. Ph. Trans. Am. Soc. Civ. Engrs. 25:125 


(1891). 
Irrigation, Sewage Disposal by.” Waring, Geo. E. Engin. News Feb. 15th, 1894. 
—— inthe West.” Engin. News Feb. 23d,1893. pp. 180, 183. 


Liability for Defective Sewerage, Municipal.” Clark, Frank H. Central Law 
Journal 24:123 (1887). 


London, Sewage Disposal and Sewerage of. (See under London.) 
Madrid, Sewerage of. (See under Madrid.) 
Manchester, Eng.—Sewage Disposal at. (See under Manchester.) 


Massachusetts, Sewage Disposal and Sewerage Systemsin. (See under Massa- 
chusetts.) 


Memphis, The Sewage of. (See under Memphis.) 


‘* Milwaukee, Wis., Sewage of.” Benzenberg, Geo. H. Engin. Rec. Sept. 2d, 


1893, p. 219. See also Engin. News Nov. 9th and 16th, 1893. 
New Orleans, Drainage and Sewerage of. (See under New Orleans. ) 
New York, Disposal of the Sewage of. (See under New York.) 
Oberlin, O., Sewerage System of. (See under Oberlin.) 

Paris, Sewage Disposal and Sewerage System of. (See under Paris.) 


Philadelphia, Drainage System of. (See under Philadelphia.) 
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Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems— Continued. 
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Providence, Sewage Disposal at. (See under Providence. ) 
Pullman, Ills., Sewage Farms at. (See under Pullman, Ills.) 


“* Purification of Sewage in America.” A series of articles in the Engineering 
News, beginning July 14th, 1892. 


——in America.” Baker, M. M. New York Engin. News Pub. Co 1898. 
196 pp. $1.00. 


——, Future Methods of.” Hedenberg, W. L. Engin. M. 10:76 (1895). 
——, Natural.” Mills, Hiram F. Lend aH. Sept. 1890. 


“Refuse Disposal of Towns and Electric Lighting.” Tomlinson, Thomas. 
Engin. M. 7:522 (1894). 


Rome, Sewerage System of. (See under Rome.) 
St. Louis, Sewerage System of. (See under St. Louis.) 
San Francisco, Sewerage of. (See under San Francisco. ) 


‘« Separate System of Sewerage.” Staly, Cady and G.S. Pierson. New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1891. 281 pp. 


‘‘ Sewage Farming.” Carpenter, Dr. A. J. Soc. Arts. Feb. 4th, 1887. 
——, Sewage and.” Garrett,.J.H. Sanitary Record Aug. 28th, 1896. 
Sewage Farms, The Berlin. (See under Berlin.) 

—— at Pullman, Ill. (See under Pullman, II.) 
——, Statistics of.” Am. Arch. 18:297 (1885). 


** Sewage Question, The.” Bazalgette, C. M. Van Nos. Eng. M. 17:106, 213 
(1877). 


——. Fergus, Andrew. Glasgow, Porteous Bros. 1872. 34 pp. 1s. 
‘* Sewerage and Drainage of Cities.” Waring, G. E. Am. Arch. 6:197 (1879). 


‘‘ Sewerage in Foreign Cities.” United States Consular Reports No. 173, pp. 
145-245. (Systems of Amsterdam, Berlin, Bordeaux, Bradford, Bremen, 
Brussels, Cardiff, Constantinople, Copenhagen, Dublin, Edinburgh, Leith, 
Florence, Frankfort, Glasgow, Hamburg, Leeds, Liverpool, Lyons, Manchester, 
Marseilles, Munich, Rome, Rotterdam, St. Petersburg, Stettin, Stockholm, 
Trieste and Vienna.) 


“« Sewerage Systems in England.” Van Nos. Eng. M. 7:483. 
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‘Valuation, Taxation and Indebtedness.” Porter, Robert P. Washington, 
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““ Wealth, Debt and Taxation.” Upton, J. Kendrick. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1892. 890 pp. Eleventh Census of the United States. 
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Tenement Houses. (See also Housing of the Poor, Slums.) 
‘* Anatomy of a Tenement Street.” Sanborn, A. F. Forum 18:554 (1895). 
Berlin, Tenement Houses in. deKay, C. (See under Berlin.) 


Boston, Tenement Houses in. (See under Boston.) 


“ Building, Irrational Tenement House.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide July 7th, 
1894, p. 2; July 21st, 1894, p. 86; Aug. 4th, 1894, p. 158. 


‘* Competition, The Tenement House.” (With analysis of plansas published in the 
Tribune.) Engin. Rec. June 6th, 1896. 


** Curse of Tenement Houses.” Tolman, Wm. Howe and others. (With shor 
bibliography.) Arena 9:659 (1894). 


‘‘ Home in the Tenement House, The.” Ames, L. T. New Eng. M. n. s, 7:54 
(1893). 


‘* How the Other Half Lives, Studies among the Tenements of New York.” Riis, 
J. A. New York, Scribners. 1892. 304 pp. $1.25. 


‘Improved Tenements.” Da Cunha, Geo. W. Am. Arch. 52:123 (1896). 


‘* Improvement in Tenement House Construction.”’ Real Estate Rec. & Guide Jan 
2d, 1892. p. 2. 


“‘ Investment, Tenement Property asan.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide July 7th, 
1894, p. 86; Aug. 4th, 1894, p. 158. 


‘** Life in New York Tenement Houses.” Elsing, W. T. Scrib. M. 11:697 (1892 
(See also ‘‘ Poor in Great Cities,”’ p. 43.) 


*« Life in Tenement Houses, Relation to the Family.” Lend a H. 12:323 (1894). 


——. ‘‘ Miséres et Remédes.” d’Haussonville, Comte. Paris, C. Levy. 1886 
Vfr. 50c. 


London, Tenement Housesin. (See under London.) 
‘* Model ‘Model Tenements.’” Tolman, William Howe. Arena Sept. 1896. 
‘‘ Morality, Tenement House.” Huntington, J. 0.8. Forum 3:513 (1887). 
New York, Tenement Houses in. (See under New York.) 
‘* Overcrowding in Cities.” Potter, E. T. Am. Arch. 26:156, 266 (1889). 
Philadelphia, Tenement Houses in. (See under Philadelphia.) 
‘* Profitsof Tenement Property.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide Oct. 21st, 1893, p. 465 
‘* Report of the Tenement House Commission.”” New York Senate Doc. 36, 1885. 
235 pp. 
‘* Report of the Tenement House Committee of 1894.” (Richard Watson Gilder, 
Chairman.) New York Assembly Doc. No. 37, 1895. 649 pp. 
‘* Sanitation, Tenement.” Wingate,C. F. Lend aH. 2:82 (1887). 
‘« Studies among the Tenements.” Riis, J. A. Scrib. M. 6:643 (1889). 


‘‘ Tenant, The Tenement House. A factor that has been overlooked in the pro- 
posals for Tenement House Reform.” Real Estate Rec. & Guide Feb. 9th, 
1895, p. 204. 


‘« Tenement House Problem.” Rollins, A. W. Forum 5:207 (1888). 
—. Wingate, C. F. Annals of Hygiene 3:41 (1888). 


——. ‘‘ White Slaves, or the Oppression of the Worthy Poor.” Banks, Louis A 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 1892. $1.50. 


‘* Tenement House Question.” Bradshaw, M. Lend a H. 15:261 (1895). 
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‘Tenement Houses, an Attempt to Give Justice.” Eilvart, E. Char. R. 3:348 
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— and Family Dwellings.” Lend a H. 12:323 (1894). 

—— and their Population.” Hall, LL.M. Am. J. Soc. Sci. 20:91 (1885). 
——, the Real Problem of Civilization.” Riis, J. A. Forum 19:83 (1895). 
—— and their Tenants.” Bocock, Kempner. Social Economist 6:111 (1894). 


“ Tenement Neighborhood Idea.” Papers by Jean Fine Spahr, Fannie W. McLean, 
Helen Moore and Dr. Mary B. Damon, pp. 23 to 65, ‘‘ Literature of Philan- 
thropy,” edited by Frances Goodale. 


Tilden Commission. (See under New York State.) 


Toledo, 0. 
“ City of Toledo.” Howard, William Willard. Hrprs. Wkly. 35:230 (1891). 


‘Water Works of Toledo, O.” Fire and Water April 11th, 1896. 


Toronto, Ont. 
‘Toronto as a Municipal Object Lesson.” Shaw, Albert. R. of Rs. 10:165 (1894), 
* Toronto Street Railway.” City Govt. 1:37 (1896). 
. Sinclair, A.H. Q. J. Econ. 6:98 (1891). 


Town Government, Town Meetings, ete. 
“American Town Government.” Hale, Edward Everett. p.1, New Series No. 
1, American Institute of Civics, New York, 1895. 21 pp. 20 cts. 
Cape Cod, Town Government on. (See Cape Cod.) 


‘‘ Democratic Government a Study of Politics.” Stickney, Albert. New York, 
Harper. 1885. 166 pp. $1.00. (Revival of Town Meeting Government.) See 
also ‘‘ The Political Problem,” by the sameauthor. New York, Harper. 1890. 


189 pp. $1.00. 
Maine, Town Government in. (See under Maine.) 
Massachusetts Town, Genesis of the. (See under Massachusetts. ) 
New England Government, Town and County Government as a Factor of. (See 
under New England.) 
Rhode Island, Town Government in. (See under Rhode Island.) 
“« Self-Government in Towns.” Picton, J. A. Contemp. 34:678 (1878). 
‘“‘Town Meeting, The.” Fiske, John. Harper 70:265 (1885). 


‘‘Town Meeting Idea Applied to the Government of Cities.” Thomas, J. F. 
Am. J. Pol. 2:503 (1893). 


“Town Meetings for Great Cities.” Allen, W. F. Nation 2:684 (1865). 
‘Town and Village Government.” Nelson, Henry Loomis. Harper 83:111 (1891). 


‘‘Towns and Cities.” Deady, Judge Matthew P. Address before the students of 
the University of Oregon. Published by the Board of Regents of the U. of O. 


1886. 


Toynbee Hall. (London.) (See under Settlements.) 
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“Tramp, The City.” Flynt, Josiah. 


Cent. 47:706 (1885). 
employed, The.) 


(See also under Up. 


‘‘ Transportation of Goods in Towns and Cities, Systematic Organization of 
he.” Engin. News May 14th, 1896. 









Tweed Ring, The. (See also Tammany.) 
‘* Decision in Tweed’s Case.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 21:67 (1875). 








‘* Episode in Municipal Misgovernment, An.” Wingate, Charles F. Three arti. 
cles: (1) ‘‘The Ring.” No. Am. 119:359 (1874). (2) ‘‘The Reign of the 
Ring.” No. Am. 120:119(1875). (8) ‘‘ The Ring Charter.” No. Am. 121:113 
(1875). Also ‘‘ The Shattering of the Ring.’’ (Unsigned.) No. Am. 123:38 
(1876). 


‘‘ Municipal Abuses.” Tilden, Samuel J. Argument in the trial of W. M, 
Tweed and others. See his Writings and Speeches, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 516-551. 










‘‘New York Ring, The.” Tilden, Samuel J. Law M. & Rev. n. s. 2:525.8 
(1878). See also his Writings and Speeches, Vol. I, pp. 552-606 (1881). 


‘*« Overthrow of Tweed.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 17:349 (1873). 





‘‘ Reminiscences of the New York Ring.” Sears, E. 1. Nat. Q. 31:116 (1875). 






‘¢ Rise and Overthrow of the Tweed Ring.’’ Edwards, E. J. McClure 5:122 
(1895). 


‘* Rising against the Ring.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 13:300 (1871). 
‘* What has been done to punish the Ring.” Nadal, E.S. Nation 14:284 (1872). 









* Underground Conduits for Telephone, Telegraph and Electric Light Wires.” 
United States Consular Report No. 139, 1892. pp. 739-810. 








Underground Railways. 





(See under Rapid Transit.) 







“‘ Underground Topography ofa City, The.” Parsons, Wm. Barclay. Engin. M. 
11:1015 (1896). 









‘‘ Underground ws. Overhead Wires.” Webb, Herbert L. Engin. M. 1:677 (1891). 





Unemployed, The. 
Baltimore, Unemployed in: (See under Baltimore.) 
Berne, Aid for Unemployed in. (See under Berne.) 
Boston’s Unemployed. (See under Boston.) 





‘Cause of Unemployment, Economic.” Hobson, J. A. Contemp. 67:744 (1895). 
Chicago, Unemployed in. (See under Chicago.) 
‘* Colonies for the Unemployed.” Moore, H. E. Contemp. 63:423 (1893). 








Cultivation of Vacant City Lots by the Unemployed. (See Cultivation of 
Vacant City Lots.) 


‘* England, The Unemployed in.” Murray’s Mag. 2:596, 749 (1887). 

‘* English Cities and the Unemployed.” Porrit, E. Char. R. 3:378 (1894). 

‘* Experiments in behalf of Unemployed.” Speirs, F. W. Char. R. 1:304 (1892). 
——. Warner, Amos G. Q. J. Econ. 5:1 (1890). 
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Unemployed, The—Continued. 


‘Future Problem of Charity and of the Unemployed.” Brooks, J. G. 
Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 5:1 (1894). Separate, pamphlet, 27 pp. 25 cts. 


‘‘ German Labor Colonies.” Warner, AmosG. Q. J. Econ. 6:462 (1892). 


Hartford, Objections to Public Work for the Unemployed in. (See under 
Hartford.) 


‘ How to Help the Unemployed.” George, H. No. Am. 158:175 (1894). 


Labor Bureaus. ‘‘ Bureaux Municipaux de placement gratuit, leur situation actu- 
elle.” Le Bailly, A. J. Paris, Le Bailly. 1890. 7 fr. 50c. 


——. ‘‘ Cooper Union Labor Bureau.” (New York.) Publications New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1896. 23 pp. 


Labor Colonies in Europe.” Stevenson, D. M. New R. 7:493 (1892). 
—— and the Unemployed.” Mayor, L. J. Pol. Econ. 2:26 (1898). 
London, Unemployedin. (See under London.) 

‘ Massachusetts Investigation of Unemployed.” (See under Massachusetts.) 


‘‘ Meaning and Measure of Unemployment.” Hobson, J. A. Contemp. 67:415 
(1895). 


“ Methods of Relief for the Unemployed.” Lowell, J. S. Forum 16:655 (1894). 
““ Movement of Unemployed in the United States.” Pub. Opinion 15:499 (1893). 
New York City, Unemployedin. (See under New York.) 
‘‘Problem of the Unemployed.” Soc. Econ. 6:11 (1894). 
. Hobson, J. A. London, Methuen & Co. 1895. 163 pp. $1.00. 
. MacDonald, J. A. New R. 9:561 (1893). 
. Ogden, R. Nation 59:6 (1894). 
. Salter, W. M. New Eng. M. n.s. 4:108 (1886). 
telief for the Unemployed.” Shaw, Albert. R. of Rs. 9:29 (1894). 
—— by Extra Public Service.”” Char. R. 3:132 (1894). 
—— in the United States.” Closson,C.C. J. Pol. Econ. 3:461 (1895). 


“State Aid to the Unemployed, The Dangerous Absurdity of.” (Reply to Stanton 
Coit’s ‘‘ Necessity of State Aid to Unemployed.”) Means, Dr. MacG. Forum 
17:287 (1894). 

—., Necessity of.” Coit, Stanton. Forum 17:276 (1894). 


——. ‘‘ Duty of the State Toward the Unemployed.” Cowell, H.C. B. Pub. 
Opin. 16:121 (1893). 


“‘Succor for the Unemployed.” Browne, Junius Henri. Hrprs. Wkly. 38:10 
(1894). 


‘Training Farms for the Unemployed.” Barnet, A.A. 19th Cent. 24:758 (1888). 
‘Tramp, The City.” Flynt, Josiah. Cent. 47:706 (1895). 

——., New Phases of Tramp Problem.” McCook, J.J. Char. R. 1:355 (1892). 
‘Tramps.” McCook, J.J. Char. R. 3:57 (1893). 

—— jin Baltimore. (See Unemployed under Baltimore.) 


——, Census of.” McCook, J.J. Forum 15:753 (1893). 


——. ‘Club Life among Outcasts.” Flynt, Josiah. Harpers 90:712 (1895). 
“‘ Treatment of Unemployed.” Preston, S.O. Char. R. 3:218 (1894). 
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Unemployed, The— Continued. 
‘* Unemployed, The.” Barnet,S.A. Fortn. 60:741 (1893). 


——. Drage, Geoffrey. London and New York, Macmillan, 1895. 
8s. 6d. 


. Ely, Richard T. Hrprs. Wkly. 37:845 (1893). 

. White, A. Fortn. 64:454 (1893). 

. Will, T. E. (Witha brief bibliography of the subject.) Arena 10:701 (1894), 
—. Wright, Hon. Carroll D. Soc. Econ. 2:71 (1891). 
—— in American Cities.” Closson, C.C. Q.J. Econ. 8:168, 453, 499 (1894), 
—— in German Cities.” Brooks, J.G. Q. J. Econ. 7:353 (1893). 
Unemployed Labor.” Bourne,H.C. Macmil. 67:81 (1892). 

. Burns, J. 19th Cent. 32:845 (1892). 
Unemployment.” Lee, G. W. Lend a H. 14:185 (1895). 


Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign Countries.” United States Special 
Consular Report, 1893. 350 pp. 


“ 


What to do with the Unemployed.” Godkin, E. L. Nation 57:481 (1893). 


“Unhealthfulness of Cities, its Cause and Cure.” Peek, F. Contemp. 61:22} 
(1892). (See also under Sanitation.) 
United States. 


‘*City Government in the United States.” Conkling, A,R. New York, Apple. 
tons. 1894. 227 pp. $1.00 


‘* Government of Cities in the United States.” Low, Seth. Cent. 42:780 (1891). 


**Local Administration in the United States and in the United Kingdom.” 
Montagu, F. C. London and New York, Cassell & Co. 1888. 32 pp. 


—— in the United States.” Book III, Vol. I, ‘‘ Comparative Administrative 
Law.” Goodnow, Frank. 


‘United States of America, a Study of the American Commonwealth.” Shaler, 
Nathaniel Southgate. New York, Appleton. 1894. 2 vols. 670 and 641 pp. 
$10.00. (Pp. 214-2938, Vol. IT, ‘‘Our Cities,” by Geo. E. Waring.) 

— ‘La République Americaine, Etats Unis, Institutions a’ Etat, Régime Mu- 
nicipale, etc.” Carlier, A. Paris, Guillauminet Cie. 4 vol. 1890. 36 fr. 


University Settlements. (See under Settlements.) 


‘“‘ Urban Self-Government.” Hotchkiss, Wm. Horace. Address before the Buffalo 
Economic Association, Jan. 1892. 


“Utica, N. Y., Report on Munioigal Ownership of Electric Street Lighting 


Plant for.” Engin. News May 7th, 1896. 
‘‘ Utopias, Municipal.” Spec. 64:364 (1890). 


‘‘Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign Countries.” United States Special 
Consular Report, 1893. 350 pp. (See also under Charities.) 
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“Valuation, Taxation and Indebtedness.” Porter, Robert P. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 1884. 909 pp. Tenth Censusof the United 
States. (See also under Taxation.) 


Vienna. 


Charity. ‘‘ Die persénl. Verhiltnisse der Wiener Armen statist. dargestellt.” 
v. Inama-Sternegg. Wien, 1892. 1m. 


—_—. ‘* Das Sociale Elend der Grossstiidte Wien u. Berlin.” Deutsch, Ed. Wien, 
Mayer u. C. 1878. 


‘‘Government of Vienna, Report on the.” Kasson, Hon. John A. Foreign 
Relations Report for 1879. 


——. ‘Gemeinde Verwaltung der Reichshaupt und Residenzstadt Wien in den 
Jahren 1867-70, Die.” Felder, Dr. Cajetan. Wien, Carl Gerold’s Sobn. 
1872. (Also for 1871-73.) 24m. each. 


“History of Vienna, Recent Events in the Municipal.” Rowe, Leo S. The 
Citizen 1:282 (1895). 
People’s Kitchens. ‘‘ Wiener Volkskiichen. Aufgabe, Beférderung, Verwaltung 
und Organisation.” Kihn, Jos. Wien, Seidl u. Sohn. 1876. 2m. 


Prostitution. ‘‘ Die Prostitution in Wien, in historischer, administrativer und 
hygenischer Beziehung.” Schraub, Dr. Josef. Wien, 1886. 345 pp. 


‘Street Railway, The Vienna City.” Sonnenschein, 8. Archiv. fiir Eisenbahn- 
wesen, Part V, 1894. 
——. ‘‘ Tramways in Vienna.” Jussen, Edmund. U.S. Consular Report No. 92, 
1888, p. 97. 


“Transformation of Vienna, The.” Chapter VIII, p. 410, ‘‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe,” by Albert Shaw. 


Water Supply. ‘‘ Der Wasserversorgung Wiens. nach dem offiziellen Protokoll 
der k. k. Gesellschaft der Aerzte in Wien.” Wien, A. Hdlder, 1892. 


Vigilance League, City. (See under New York.) 


“Virginia, Local Institutions of.” Engle, E.H. J.H. Univ. Studies ITT:105 
(1888). 


Vital Statistics. 


‘** Death Rate in Cities, Influence of Sewerage and Water Works on the.” Smith, 
Irwin, F. Supplement to the Report of the Michigan Board of Health for 1885. 
‘* Mortality and Vital Statistics.” Billings, Dr.John S. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. Part I, 767 pp. 1885. Part II, 803 pp. 1886. Tenth Census 

of the United States. 
Vital Statistics of Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, District of Columbia. New 
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States. (See under the names of these cities.) 


“Vote, The Ownership.” Wade, H. T. Westm. 143:316 (1895). 


“Voting, Compulsory,—as a Means of Correcting Political Abuses.” Holls, 
Frederick William. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 1:586 (1891). 


Wash Houses, Public. (See under Baths, Lavatories and Wash Houses.) 
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Washington, D. C. 


“City of Washington, The,—its Origin and Administration.” Porter, John 
Addison. J. H. Univ. Studies I1I:11, 12 (1885). 66 pp. 


‘* Founding of Washington City, The,—with some considerations on the origin of 
cities and location of national capitals.” Spofford, Ainsworth R. Address 
read before the Maryland Historical Society, May 12th, 1879. Baltimore, 1881 
Printed by the Society. 62 pp. 


‘*Government of Washington City.” Lee, M. N. Chaut. 22:39, 164 (1895). 
——. Newcomb, 8. Nation 18:407 (1874). 
. Nott, C. C. Nation 15:328 ; 18:375 ; 20:5 (1872-4-5). 
. Sedgwick, A. G. Nation 38:335 (1884). 
‘* History of the Government of the District of Columbia.” Clephane, Walter C. 
Washington, 1892. 24pp. 25cts. 
‘‘Homes in Washington.” Hitz, J. Am. J. Soc. Sci.15:135 (1882). 
‘* Library in Washington, No Public.” Bain, Geo. G. Hrprs. Wkly. 39:809 (1895), 


‘* Lodging Houses in Washington, The New Municipal.” Warner, A. G. Char. 
R. 2:279 (1898). 


** Municipal Condition of Washington.” Siddons, Frederick L.  p. 358, Proc. 
Second Nat’l Conf. for Good City Govt. Published by the National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia, 1895. 

** Parks of Washington.” Am. Arch. 47:72 (1895). 


‘* Pavements of Washington, D. C.” Report of Engineering Department, District 
of Columbia, 1884. 


“Ring Rule, A Study of.” Welling, J. C. Nation 42:47 (1886). (A criticism of 
John Addison Porter’s ‘‘ City of Washington, its Origin and Administration.”) 


‘* Sanitary Drainage of Washington.” Waring, G. E. Am. Arch. 8:77, 86 (1880). 
‘* Sanitation of Washington.” Billings, Dr. John S. Forum 15:727 (1893). 


** Sewerage of the District of Columbia.” (Rudolph Hering, S. M. Gray and F, 
P. Stearns, Board of Commissioners.) H. R. Ex. Doc. 445, 51st Congress, 
1892. 

‘* Shepherd Improvements of the City of Washington, The.” p. 573, John Addi- 
son Porter’s ‘‘City of Washington.” J. H. Univ. Studies III:11 and 12 
(1885). 

** Street Railways of Washington, D. C.” St. Ry. Jour. Dec. 1894. 
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** Washington, D. C.” Ralph, Julian. Harper 90:657 (1895). 


Water Supplies of Cities. 
Allegheny City, Water Supply of. (See under Allegheny City.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Water Works at. (See under Atlanta, Ga.) 


Berlin, Waterworks and Water Supply of. (See under Berlin.) 
Birmingham (Eng.), Water Supply of. (See under Birmingham. )- 
Boston, Water Supply of. (See under Boston.) 
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Brooklyn, Water Supply of. (See under Brooklyn.) 
Chicago, Water Supply of. (See under Chicago.) 
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Germany, Water Supplies of Cities of. (See under Germany.) 
Hamburg, Germany, New Water Filters at. (See under Hamburg.) 
‘‘Impure Water and Public Health.” Davis, Floyd. Engin. M. 2:359 (1891). 
‘Investigation of Public Water Supplies.” Davis, Floyd. Engin. M. 10:439 
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Liverpool, Eng., Water Supply of. (See under Liverpool, Eng.) 
“‘ Locating a Public Water Supply.” Mead, Daniel W. Engin. M. 10:876 (1895). 
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Water Supplies of Cities— Continued. 
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London, Water Supply of. (See under London.) 


Manual of American Water Works.” Baker, M. M. New York, Engineering 
News Co. 1892. 427 pp. $3.00. 


Nashville, Tenn., Water Works of. (See under Nashville, Tenn.) 
Newark, N. J., Water Supply of. (See under Newark, N. J.) 
New York, Water Supply of. (See under New York.) 
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NEW YORK CITY SHOULD OWN THE GAS SUPPLY. 


By Epwarp M. Groot. 


In its last analysis the proposition that the eity of New York 
should own and operate the gas supply system for its streets and 
for its inhabitants is purely a business proposition. 

The city is two-sided. It is first a public corporation, a gov- 
ernmental subdivision of the state. Of that subdivision we are 
citizens, and to it we look for local administration of the means 
for the protection of life, liberty and property, and for no more. 
So much only is purely governmental. Of that side of the muni- 
cipal functions it remains true as of all government, that the best 
is that which governs least. 


THE CITY A PRIVATE BUSINESS CORPORATION ALSO. 


But the city is also a moneyed business corporation in which 
every resident is a shareholder. The citizen is interested in the 
business matters of his city in a manner and in a degree similar 
to the interest of the stockholder in a private company ; its losses 
injure him, its gains benefit him. And it is as a business corpo- 
ration that the city owns and manages so much property and so 
many business enterprises; and for the purely business reason 
that it can do so, all things considered, better than the citizen 
can do such things for himself, or can hire them done for him by 
private corporations. Thus New York city builds and manages 
bridges and a railroad system over one of them; it is about to 
build a great street transportation system ; it paves, lights, cleans 
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and sewers the streets ; it removes ashes and garbage; it owns 
docks and ferries, markets, parks, museums, the aquarium; 
and it has constructed and manages one of the most excellent 
and extensive water supply systems of the world. The power 
and right of the municipality to do these things have been ques- 
tioned in few instances, and are here and now conceded or estab- 
lished. For the course of statutory enactment and of judicial 
approval, from the Dongan charter to the decision of the court 
of appeals two months ago, have been so uniform as to put the 
question of power and right to own or manage such enterprises, 
whether ferries or an underground tunnel, beyond the domain of 
possible dispute ; and when a city exercises such power and right 
it does so as a private, rather than as a public corporation. * 
Expediency, that is, the question whether or not the city can 
do better for itself and for its inhabitants than can private enter- 
prise, is, in truth now the final inquiry, the controlling considera- 
tion, even with those who apparently havo been devoted to the 
arguments against power and right. It has become such by in- 





* As the court of appeals of this state said, speaking more than thirty years ago 

of ‘‘the rights of municipal corporations to property in lands and its usual incidents, 

and to create and establish ferries and railroad franchises,” such “rights are property 

in the ordinary sense, to be acquired and conveyed in the same manner as natural per- 
sons acquire and transfer property.” So Judge ‘Dillon said, in 1881, concerning the 
distinction between the public and private powers and functions of municipalities: 
‘*On principle, perhaps, the following may be regarded as the true view. As respects 
the usual and ordinary legislative and governmental powers conferred upon a munici- 
pality, the better to enable it to aid the state in properly governing that portion of its 
people residing within the municipality, such powers are in their very nature public. 
* * * But powers and franchises of an exceptional and extraordinary nature may be, 
and sometimes are, conferred upon municipalities, such as are frequently conferred upon 
individuals or private corporations. Thus, for example, a city may be expressly author- 
ized in its discretion to erect a public wharf and charge tolls for its use, or to supply tts in- 
habitants with water and gas, charging them therefor and making a profit thereby. In one 
sense such powers are public in their nature, because conferred for the public advantage. 
In another sense they may be considered private, because they are such as may be and 
often are conferred upon individuals and private corporations and result in a special 
advantage or benefit to the municipality as distinct from the public at large.” And in 
1842 the courts of this state, following the English decisions, held that the city of New 
York, in the construction of its waterworks, was not performing a public governmental 
function, but was acting under ‘‘ a special, private franchise, made as well for the pri- 
vate emolument and advantage of the city, as for the public good,” and was to be “‘re- 
garded as a private company, like any other body of men upon whom special franchises 
have been conferred for their own private advantage—such as banking and railroad 
corporations.” 
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evitable progress of events. That New York newspaper* which 
carried clear to the court of appeals a three years’ contest against 
the constitutionality of the act authorizing the city to construct 
the rapid transit tunnel astounded the advocates of municipal 
ownership, the very week of the final decision which sustained 
the law, by urging the re-purchase by the city of the Sixth and 
Eighth avenue railroad franchises, with the plants in use, because, 
by such re-purchase, and by letting out the franchises and plants, 
the city could secure a large profit. Therefore, let the people 
of New York once clearly understand that under municipal 
ownership gas costs but $1.00 per thousand in Philadelphia (and 
ought to cost less), but 75 cents in Wheeling, and from 52 to 56, 
cents in Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
they will at once cease to be willing to pay private gas companies 
here the extortionate price of $1.25 per thousand feet. 


THE ALTERNATIVES PRESENTED TO NEW YORK. 


But while we thus irregularly and at the outset sum up the 
arguments for municipal ownership of:the gas supply, sustaining 
its propriety by reference to municipal ownership of these other 
and similar municipal enterprises, especially of the water supply, 
and its expediency by the citation of gas prices in cities which 
own the works, much more is involved in any reasonably com- 
plete discussion. If New York is to adopt municipal ownership 
of gas, it must be as a choice between that and ownership by pri- 
vate corporations. That alternative system (we will now assume 
and later will demonstrate) must be in some manner regulated 
and supervised; and the state of New York, the legislators at 
Albany, the country members who burn oil, have thus far re- 
served these powers wholly to themselves. So far as such powers 
have heretofore been exercised, at least in the public eye, the 
state regulation and supervision of the private corporations which 
supply gas to the metropolis have consisted in these : 

A provision for gas meter inspection, of which no one, except 
the companies and the inspectors, would ever learn except by 
reading a dusty law book ; 

A provision that the gas must be of certain candle power, 
but with no method prescribed for a test ; and 


* See editorial, N. Y. Sun, April 1, 1897. 
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A limitation of the price to $1.25 per thousand feet. 

The first and second are absolutely dead letter laws ; the 
third is undoubtedly a profitable investment for others than the 
gas companies, and was probably intended to be the source of 
mutual gain to legislators, lobbyists and corporations. It isa 
price which has been fixed arbitrarily, without reference to cost 
of production or to reasonable profit. It exceeds the price paid 
in Boston, in Chicago, in Philadelphia, in Cleveland, in St. Louis 
in Cincinnati, in Buffalo, in Pittsburg, in Detroit, in Milwaukee, 
or in any city of Great Britain. That stamps it as excessive. It 
is therefore the cause of occasional attack on the part of the over- 
charged consumers, attacks which however justifiable are never 
wholly successful. It is ever the ready and obvious excuse for 
raids by legislative ‘‘strikers.’’ To maintain it is thus to main- 
tain the lobby. So long as it is maintained the gas companies 
must be the gainers, in part, at least, by so much of the excessive 
receipts as they can save from lobbyist and striker. Surely, if 
one believe that such a thing as legislative corruption exists, and 
such belief, whether justified or not, is a part of the American 
political creed, legislative corruption finds its opportunity in this 
situation. It would be better, though we can find no justification 
in the history of the state and city for the hope, that this regula- 
tion and supervision or—what passes for such—should be surren- 
dered by the state to the city. If that act of self sacrifice and 
impoverishment on the part of the country legislators should be 
performed, then regulation and supervision, to be effective, must 
obviously be far different from what they have been in the past; 
the capitalization of the companies, the quality and healthful- 
ness of the gas, its pressure and illuminating power, the meter 
and the price, the cost of - production and the net profits realized 
upon a proper investment, must all be under the official eye. 
The opportunity and the temptations of official corruption will 
by so much be multiplied, as the field is increased. 

The choice afforded to New York, then, is whether to con- 
tinue the present system of private ownership, as regulated or 
unregulated from Albany, with the hope that some day the city 
may attain the power to rule itself, may acquire the right ade- 
quately to regulate and to tax the city gas companies, may be 
able to preserve such right, and may then be able to establish a 
method of complete and intelligent regulation and taxation and 
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to secure honest administration of it; or, on the other hand, 
whether the city may not more advantageously undertake to 
supply itself and its inhabitants with gas as it now does with 
water, and, as it hasdone by discarding the contract system in 
street Jleaning, have done at one stroke, with bribery, corrup- 
tion and strikers, and in this case with unsolved problems of 
supervision and taxation. Here lies the issue. Is private owner- 
ship a preferable method as it now exists? Is it preferable even 
if ideally reformed ? And, if so, is such ideal reformation possi- 
ble under New York conditions? Can New York escape the 
tyranny of Albany ? 


GAS LIGHTING IS A MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 


While, as we have premised, the cost of gas is with most 
people the controlling argument in favor of municipal ownership, 
there are other considerations which are entitled to great weight, 
either as leading to the conclusion of municipal ownership, or as 
indicating ineradicable objections to any system of private owner- 
ship, whether of the kind that prevails in New York or that 
which prevails in Paris. If any enterprise be deemed to be of a 
public nature and therefore properly to be operated by the pub- 
lic authorities, such as the post office, the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, the maintenance of lighthouses and the life saving 
service, the state canals, the highways and streets, or the muni- 
cipal sewers, markets, ferries, bridges, docks and water supply, 
it will be found that such enterprise possesses one or both of two 
essential features. These are: 

It supplies a want universal among the citizens, or so nearly 
so as to be of a general and public character ; 

It requires the employment of extraordinary powers and 
privileges, beyond those pertaining to the individual or the pri- 
vate corporations, and which the government, state, or munici- 
pality must either exercise itself or delegate to a private corpora- 
tion; such as the power of eminent domain, the use of public 
streets and highways, or some direct precedence for those engaged 
in the service over private persons, such as the right-of-way of 
the mail-carrier or of the street car. 

Judged by this analysis, gas lighting is essentially, naturally 
and necessarily a public municipal enterprise. Lighted streets 
at night are a necessity and no one objects that the city main- 
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tains lights in the streets at the public expense. A street lamp 
is worth as much in the preservation of law and order as q 
policeman. Indeed, one might easily trace the progress of mu- 
nicipal civilization, peace and safety, from the conditions attending 
the crude aggregations of population in the London and Paris of 
five hundred years ago to those of the modern metropolis, by com. 
paring the former darkness of the streets at night with the number 
and brilliancy of the street lights of to-day. And this necessity 
of the city is in this latitude equally a necessity of every inhabi- 
tant of the city. We all must have artificial light in our homes, 
Most of us use gas for that purpose; some use it also for heat, 
More would use it, and much more of it, for both purposes, were 
it cheap enough. Gas is clearly, then, a practically universal 
necessity for the city of New York and for its inhabitants. The 
want of it is a public want; supplying it isa public enterprise, 
Nor can it be supplied except by the use of the public streets, 
The people must either use their own highways themselves to sup- 
ply this public and general need, or must turn them over for that 
purpose to a private corporation. To be consistent, then, the 
city should either sell its docks and bridges, its markets and its 
water system, to private corporations ; or else it should re-take 
into its own hands the supply of its artificial light. The reason 
for one is the reason for the other. The need of one is the need 
of the other. The advantage and profit of municipal ownership 
of docks, bridges, markets and water supply, indicate unerringly 
the advantage and profit of municipal ownership of gas lighting. 


GAS LIGHTING IS A NATURAL MONOPOLY. 


An unavoidable attendant upon private ownership of the 
gas supply is the destruction or absence of competition and the 
creation or existence of a natural monopoly. Recognition of this 
is involved 1n the legislation which fixes gas rates, for a statutory 
limit to price is never needed when competition exists. Two years 
ago there were seven gas companies in Brooklyn, some of which 
had obtained their grants upon the express plea, the direct 
promise that they would compete with those earlier in the field. 
For brief and infrequent intervals they voluntarily indulged in 
‘‘oas wars’’; not the healthful and stimulating competition 
which exists between merchants or manufacturers, but destruc- 
tive contests, ‘‘wars’’ in very truth, intended to coerce or to ruin 
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rivals, and ending always in putting up rates again to the utmost 
limit of the law. Such is always the object of this pretended 
competition. Finally the seven combined into one company, an 
open and professed monopoly, held by the attorney-general of the 
state to be lawful, nevertheless. Such is always the end of this 
economically false competition. Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, 
present a similar history and the like is impending on Man- 
hattan Island. 

Two conclusions are sure. If only one gas company or trust, 
with one set of mains, works and officers be needed, then capital 
was wasted, when temporary and false, or forced and unnatural, 
competition led to the organization of a number of companies ; 
and the wasted capital, and perpetual dividends upon it, will, if 
possible, be recouped from the public. The loss becomes finally 
a loss to the public. Yet the public did not create such rate 
“wars’’; it only ignorantly permitted them. And if monopoly 
is thus the natural condition of street lighting, then it must be 
regulated and restrained by law. Competition is the natural 
regulator both of prices and of quality. If competition do not 
exist, then the law must intervene or the public must submit to 
whatever exactions may be put upon it. No school of political 
economy will maintain that monopoly should not be regulated 
and restrained, and legislation here and elsewhere has long, 
though imperfectly, recognized the monopolistic character of 
street lighting, and has maae at least a pretense of regulation by 
law. Weare justified in assuming, then, that such regulation is 
a necessary concomitant of private ownership. 





IT IS NOT SOCIALISTIC FOR A COMMUNITY TO OPERATE A 
MONOPOLISTIC PUBLIC ENTERPRISE. 


The argument for municipal ownership of gas is, therefore, that 
the public should absolutely, and not partially, control an essen- 
tially public and monopolistic enterprise. Absolute control is an 
attribute of ownership and of direct management, and of nothing 
less than these. It is not pertinent for one to hastily dismiss this 
argument by crying “‘ socialism,’’ or by retorting ‘‘ Why do you 
not also propose that the city make and sell shoes, or run the 
great department stores?’ The need for shoes is undoubtedly 
universal, but it requires no franchise in the public streets to sup- 
ply that need, and there is still competition in the trade. The 
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socialist wishes to destroy all individual competition, the advo. 
cate of municipal ownership wishes to restore a public enterprise 
to the public, and to destroy a monopoly, individual competition 
being either already destroyed, or fast and necessarily disappear. 
ing. It is from the people that the rights and franchises of the 
corporations proceeded ; it is to the people that they should be 
restored, now that it is found that monopoly has been created, 
We have passed the days of private roads and of toll-gates. 

Governor Tilden signed the act which made the Brooklyn 
bridge and its railroad a city property, and the courts held it to 
be constitutional (76 N. Y., 476). Governor Hill signed the act 
which authorized the city of Dunkirk to supply electric lights 
for its inhabitants, and the courts: sustained that law (49 Hun, 
550). Governor Flower signed a law which authorized all villages 
of this state which had village water works to construct electric 
lighting plants, and the validity of that law has never been ques- 
tioned in the courts. He afterwards signed the New York city 
rapid transit tunnel law which has been upheld (8 App. Div., 
230, 152 N. Y., 257). In each case the courts of this state, fol- 
lowing a long list of decisions elsewhere, held such enterprises 
to be city purposes. 

Manchester has operated its gas works since 1824, Philadel- 
phia since 1841, Richmond since 1852, Alexandria since 1853, 
Wheeling since 1870, some of the British cities for over twenty 
years; and the courts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Indiana have upheld the legality of gas lighting as 
a city enterprise. Perhaps these facts may serve as a short an- 
swer to any claim that municipal ownership is socialistic, for no 
one can reasonably consider that a socialistic project has had such 
support, and for so long a time, in statute law, in the decisions 
of the courts, and in actual practice. Indeed, if municipal own- 
ership be socialistic, still its opponents have gained nothing ex- 
cept a word, and we do not argue nor dispute with nor upon 
words alone, but upon essential facts, reasons and consequences. 
The time has passed when the word ‘‘socialism’’ can scare away 
this municipal enterprise. It must first succeed in stopping the 
wheels of a score of others, all equally reprehensible, if this be. 

If municipal ownership be socialistic, as to which, while not 
conceding the charge, we may well care nothing, providing it be 
also desirable and profitable, then New York is already commit- 
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ted to socialism, for the new charter declares that the city’s 
rights in and to its waterfront, ferries, wharf property, land un- 
der water, public landings, wharves, docks, streets, avenues, 
parks, and all other public places, are inalienable ; that hereafter 
no franchise or right to use the streets, avenues, waterways or 
highways of the city shall be granted for a longer period than 
twenty-five years, with power to provide for optional renewals 
not to exceed in the aggregate twenty-five additional years ; that, 
upon the termination of any such grant, the plant and property 
in the streets shall either become the property of the city with- 
out compensation, or be taken at a valuation; and that, if such 
property becomes the city’s without money payment, the city 
may either take and operate the said property on its own ac- 
count, or make a renewal for not more than twenty years, or a 
new lease for not more than twenty-five years ; but that if under 
the terms of the original grant the plant and property in the 
streets become the city’s upon payment (in which payment noth- 
ing is to be allowed for franchise) the city shall operate the 
plant and property on its own account for at least five years, 
after which it may determine either to continue such operation 
on its own account or to lease the plant and property for the lim- 
ited periods in the same manner as it now leases its ferries and docks. 

This means municipal ownership as to future street grants, 
not only as to gas lighting, but as to electric wires in all uses, 
and as to street railroads, tunnel, surface or elevated. There thus 
remains only the question of how to deal in the present with the 
street grants which have been made in the past; whether to 
apply the remedy of to-morrow or that of yesterday; to re-ac- 
quire and then to operate directly ; or to regulate and to super- 
vise ;a method which, by the very framework of our new city 
charter, is antiquated and hereafter to be discarded ; and to re- 
gulate and to supervise in the present manner, or to hope and 
strive for the ideal and perhaps the unattainable in such regula- 
tion and supervision. 


DR. SHAW’S FIGURES ON GAS LIGHTING IN 
PARIS AS A COMPARISON. 


Unquestionably the present system has evils, other than the 
theevil of Albany rule, and those evils, we now make bold to say, 
are ineradicable unless the remedy of municipal ownership be 
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applied. A concrete standard of municipal regulation will here 
be useful for intelligent comparison. Let us visit Paris, lighted 
by a private company, and said by Dr. Shaw to be ‘‘ the most 
beautifully illumined of all large cities.’ There is there but 
one gas company, because it has been recognized in Paris that 
‘*a consolidated gas supply can be more economically produced 
and sold.’? The company is a private corporation and its capital- 
ization is fixed at 84,000,000 francs (less than $17,000,000). Qual. 
ity of gas is fixed, a method of testing is prescribed; pipes must be 
laid and re-laid as the municipality directs. Prices are fixed by the 
city and gas for public lighting, one-fifth of the total supply, is 
furnished at cost. Capital stock cannot be ‘‘watered,”’ dividends 
are fixed, and profits above the maximum are divided between 
the stockholders and the municipal treasury. At the expiration 
of the charter in 1910 the franchise and the plant revert to the 
city; meanwhile the annual public revenue from gas lighting 
approximates 20,000,000 francs, or $4,000,000. * 

Now Paris contains about as many inhabitants as New York 
(unconsolidated) and Brooklyn, and has about half their acreage,— 
yet the capital stock of New York and Brooklyn gas companies 
exceeds $65,000,000, besides $30,000,000 of bonds, a total capitali- 
zation of over $95,000,000, or nearly six times that of the Parisian 
company. We may stop right here. For the purpose of con- 
sidering what is intelligent and fair regulation, and whether or 
not it be possible, it makes little difference that this clearly ex- 
cessive capitalization in New York and Brooklyn may be repre- 
sentative of dead and consumed capital, of antiquated and cast 
aside appliances ; or may be all water or all capitalization of fran- 
chises (either of which should be deemed a financial crime) ; or in 
part one and in part the other. It consists of bonds and stock 
which we may well assume, since it would be vociferously claimed 
when the attack were made, are in the hands of innocent holders, 
the familiar ‘‘ widows and orphans,’’ upon whom such seourities 
are always foisted, either because of the credulity of such people 
as investors, or because of the convenience which the original 
wrongdoer finds that such relations may be to him in a time of 
investigation. At any rate the securities are marketable and ne- 





* These facts concerning Paris are from Dr. Shaw’s “‘ Municipal Government in 
Continental Europe,” published by the Century Company, 1895. 
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gotiable, and have been marketed and negotiated, and the holders 
of them must be protected. The bondholders must have interest, 
the stockholders dividends. But how, then, having 
determined all that you can as to cost of production 
of gas of standard quality, will you fix a fair price, 
fair to both consumer and producer, unless you also 
fix a fair income upon an honest capitalization of a plant 
now necessarily employed in producing and distributing 
gas? And how will the legislator, even if city born and bred, 
and as honest as him for whom the lanterned lover of wisdom 
searched in vain through the Athenian streets, how will he reach 
that figure which will represent fair income to the producer, when 
he must travel through these mazes of dead capital, watered stock 
and unjustly capitalized franchises, and reach the actual, honest 
and present investment which only is entitled to interest and 
dividends? The task is insuperable. Who will undertake it? 
Who can hope that it will be accomplished? Yet, until it be 
done, until dividends and interest can be reduced to the basis of an 
equitable return upon the present value‘of the plant now employed, 
which is the basis upon which all private competitive manufactur- 
ing and merchandising are compelled, by competition, to rest, 
New York can never have its gas from private corporations at 
what it should cost. It is a Gordian knot which others have cut 
by means of municipal ownership ; by city purchase at an agreed 
price, as in England, or by condemnation proceedings, as Brooklyn 
has just done with the Long Island water supply company, and 
as the recent decision of the United States supreme court in the 
case of that company will permit New York to do with its gas 
companies. 
FRANCHISE VALUES. 

One has but to mention this enormous capitalization of met- 
ropolitan gas companies to find his attention directed to another 
matter—the enormous value of the privilege of supplying gas in the 
great city, a privilege which has grown to its present value from 
acomparatively small beginning, and which is daily increasing. 
The hard lesson to impress upon the public mind is that franchise 
values, however small or great now, are always increasing with the 
growth of the city. Whatever the gas franchise is now 
worth is little beside what it will be as New York grows from 
three millions to four, to five, to six. And whatever it is now 
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worth, whatever it will become if allowed to retain its present per. 
petual character, have been given away by the people, freely and 
without price or return. Paris gets four millions of dollars a year 
from the gas franchise. Should not New York have at least half 
as much, beyond taxes on visible property? Yet it gets nothing. 
An annual income of $2,000,000 represents a capital of $40,000,- 
000. Is it too much to say that the gas franchise of New York, 
given away, daily growing more valuable, is to-day worth $40. 
000,000 ? 

There are other ways to test this franchise value. Paris allows 
its company 134% profit upon its 84,000,000 francs, which amounts 
to $2,240,000 a year. Let us concede to the New York and Brook. 
lyn companies twice this, or $4,480,000. Surely, this will be more 
than liberal. But they actually pay, in dividends and interest, 
about $6,300,000. The excess of about $1,800,000 represents a 
capital of $36,000,000, which, again, may serve as an indication of 
the value of the privilege which our gas companies enjoy. 

On again: Let us assume—and it is no violent assumption, 
it will be found to be well within the limits of the facts, if one 
will examine the balance: sheets of any gas, electric light, rail- 
road, telegraph or telephone company, that is, of any company 
having a public franchise—let us assume that the bonds and 
the par value of the stock of the gas companies represent all cash 
contributions and the value of all tangible and visible properties. 
The market premium will represent, then, the investor’s idea of 
the earning power of the stock, the goodwill of the business ; in 
short, the franchise. Reckoned thus, the companies on Manhat- 
tan Island show over $30,000,000 of franchise value, and the 
Brooklyn company, whose entire $15,000,000 of stock is water, 
sustained in market value only by the value of the franchise, and 
worth more than par on the market, will bring the total to 
upwards of $45,000,000. * 


* The excess of market values of New York and Brooklyn gas stocks over par 
values, com puted in December last, is as follows : 
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$45,183,000 


The changes in the market, since the adjournment of the legislature and the 
moderately successful campaign of the gas companies before that body, materially 
increase these figures. 
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Compute the value of this gas franchise as you will or as you 
can, and you will and can in no manner reckon it to be worth less 
than thirty-five to forty-five millions. That is what the bare, 
naked privilege of supplying gas is worth, and it represents a 
clear annual income of two millions or more a year. If this were 
all, some disciple of the impossible, some doctrinaire, or some 
advocate of private gain at public cost, might still inspire or 
deceive us to hope that this princely gift of the people’s over- 
generous representatives of the past might be reached by some yet 
undiscovered method of taxation ; for hope is always permitted to 
fallen and unhappy mankind. But when the score of years have 
passed, which, at the least, will be necessary to attain this unat- 
tainable result, when Jacob shall have served the promised time in 
toil and sweat for his Rachel, lo, another period, much like the 
first, will have opened before us, as the like did to Jacob, for at 
the end of another ten or of another twenty years, this gas 
franchise will have grown to double its present value. This 
problem cannot be solved by any law except one which will per- 
mit the community to retake these franchise values into its own 
hands, now and here; it can be solved by no feasible and en- 
forceable system of taxation or regulation, by nothing less than 
municipal ownership. That is theonly way to overtake this con- 
stantly progressive unearned increment of unbought franchise 
values. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC FRANCHISES MEANS 
OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 


But if all this were wrong, if some system of regulation and 
taxation were at our hands which could deal effectively with 
franchise value and its constant increase, with capitalization, 
dividends, quality, illuminating power and prices, with every de- 
tail with which the law must deal with private ownership in order 
to create a reasonably fair condition, to what would it all lead 
except to an unbearable aggravation of what is now the most 
burdensome of all the attributes of private ownership of the gas 
supply in New York, to an increase in official and legislative cor- 
ruption and bribery, to a deeper immersion of the gas company 
in politics, as, in self-defense of its selfish interests, more inti- 
mately then concerned in politics, it becomes more largely a con- 
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tributor to the funds of campaign committees, of party and legis- 
lative managers, and of lobbyists. Now it seeks only franchises, 
public contracts and the retention of rates. Add to these a state 
or municipal commission, to be resisted, foiled or bribed, aided 
by a swarm of inspectors, to be deceived or bought outright, and 
all empowered to regulate and to supervise everything from A to 
Z in the gas company’s existence. Can you succeed in meeting 
. that condition without reforming and remodelling every phase of 
New York politics? ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation’’ may 
reverently be said to be more than a prayer for the devout. It 
should have a place in the science of government. 

The history of these and of like corporations having public 
franchises and requiring public regulation is the history of legis- 
lative and aldermanic bribery and corruption; of the undue and 
improper influencing of public officials ; of the waste of public 
property by aldermen and other officials giving it away for less 
than it is worth and for less than can be obtained for it; of the 
daily robbery of the people, and of the many poor more than of 
the few who are rich, by maintaining an unjust and extortionate 
legal rate. One month’s gas bill does not rob one man much, if 
it is charged at $1.25, instead of 75 cents or 60 cents per thousand. 
It is a little thing thus, but it makes an enormous aggregate for 
five years ina city of three million inhabitants. All this, year 
by year, for years past and to come, all the vast franchise values, 
now and as they are daily increasing, the sustenance of lobbyists 
and the petty bribes of officials ($200 apiece was openly charged 
to be the price for assemblymen who would vote to reconsider 
the vote in favor of the $1.00 gas bill last month !)—this is the 
price which the people pay for the continuation of this struggle 
between private and public interests. You have come to expect 
it, both of these companies, and of the railroads and others of 
the like. But you find nothing of the sort, nothing at all com- 
parable with these evils, with the parks, the schools, the ferries, 
the docks, and the other enterprises in which the city engages 
directly. The private interests are removed in those. The steel 
finds no flint from which to strike a spark. And if a spark be 
struck, if there be some of the evils of human nature manifested 
in the administration of these other municipal affairs, it is all as 
nothing compared with the flame and glare of official scandal and 
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corruption arising from the strife between these private franchise 
corporations and the public interest. 

Count over the last winter’s experience. In Brooklyn an 
iniquitous five year gas contract, held up for months while the 
most financially responsible newspaper in the city charged that 
the difficulty was whether the bribe should be $50,000 or $75,000, 
and executed finally in defiance of public opinion. In New York 
a gas franchise given away for practically nothing, and such a 
storm of public condemnation aroused that both givers and re- 
ceivers were glad to abandon the plunder if nothing more would 
be said. In Albany a bill to reduce the price from $1.25 to $1, 
the price paid in so many smaller cities, defeated either by the 
lobby or by the boss, or by both perhaps, passing the assembly 
one hour to be re-considered and destroyed the next on the 
motion for re-consideration of a member who might not, probably, 
on his occasional visits to the metropolis, be entirely safe from a 
coroner’s jury in the morning if the hotel bell-boy should not 
instruct him in the difficult and hazardous art of extinguishing 
the gas at night. Did municipal water, or municipal ferries, or 
municipal bridges, or municipal docks, or the parks, or the 
schools, or the fire department, or even the much maligned 
metropolitan police (having no reference, of course, to police com- 
missioners), did they altogether cause any such turmoil and 
trouble and scandal in the two cities last winter? Municipalize 
the gas, then, if you will end the gas scandals. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN OTHER CITIES. 


Gas plants are operated by 168 cities of England and Scotland, 
including almost every city of consequence, except London; by 
338 cities of Germany, including 30 of the largest, such as Berlin, 
Hamburg and Dresden ; by Brussels, by Amsterdam, by many cities 
in the British colonies, and by 12 American cities, including W heel- 
ing, Louisville, Richmond and Philadelphia. Electric lighting 
plants are operated by over 200 American municipalities, including 
Dunkirk, in this state, and Jacksonville, Springfield, Little 
Rock, Topeka, Bay City, Detroit and Chicago; by many British 
cities ; by some in the Australian colonies; and by 13 German 
cities, including Hamburg and Dresden. Street railroads are 
owned, or owned and operated, in 33 cities of England and 
Scotland, by some cities of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
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of the Australian colonies, by Toronto, and in a measure, by New 
Orleans. To put the matter into condensed form, municipal 
ownership of one or more of these street franchises prevails in 
over 700 cities, and is authorized by the laws of a score of 
states and countries. Time was when private ownership of all 
street franchises was the rule. Now the chiefest cities of the 
world are forsaking it. Progress in the art of municipal affairs 
is all in the direction of municipal ownership. 

Municipal ownership is, therefore, no new or over-radical 
thing. It is neither socialistic, communistic, nor populistic. It 
is feasible and practicable. It must be at least reasonably 
successful, and it cannot be attended with any greater political 
evils than the no more universal municipal ownership of docks, 
ferries, bridges, markets and the water supply. So much the ex- 
perience of these other cities indicates to us. 

While, however, the mere mention of this host of examples 
might be deemed sufficient in such an examination of the subject 
as that in which we are engaged, it would be unfair to the sub- 
ject to leave this branch without some more careful noting of the 
results of municipal ownership of gas in these other cities, as 
compared with private ownership here. Birmingham in 1875, 
under the mayoralty of Joseph Chamberlain, bought out the pri- 
vate gas company at no very low price. It has reduced the price 
of gas from 3s. 1d. (say 76c.) to 2s. 2}d. (say 55c.), yet it has made 
in twenty-one years a surplus profit of £794,954, which amounts, 
at $5 to the £, to $3,974,770, all of which is after all allowances 
for repairs, renewals, depreciation, interest, operating expenses, 
and the sinking fund to clear off the indebtedness, have been 
provided for, and a reserve fund of $500,000 accumulated. 
Manchester, the pioneer city in municipal gas lighting, sells 
its gas for 2s. 3d. (say 56c.), and made last year a net profit 
of $210,000. Edinburgh in like manner made a net profit last 
year of $190,000, with the price at about the same as Birming- 
ham and Manchester. A striking contrast is found in Liverpool, 
where, under private ownership, gas costs 3s. 4d. (say 79c.) per 
thousand. Thus, under these closely similar conditions, munici- 
pal ownership shows, in price to consumers, 55c. or 56c. compared 
with 79c., the result of private ownership in Liverpool. New 
York and Brooklyn would be overjoyed if they could rival even 
Liverpool’s price, which is 40% less than we pay. The testimony 
is uncontradicted and beyond attempt at contradiction that mu- 
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nicipalization of gas franchises in English and Scottish cities has 
meant large reduction in prices, substantial profits and better 
management. All items of expense, even to the providing of a 
sinking fund to repay the invested capital, are required, by the 
act of Parliament, to be met before profits are taken out (an un- 
heard of thing with your private company, which regards stocks 
and bonds solely as *‘ securities,” but never as debts which will 
accrue and must some time be paid); yet the profits realized 
have materially reduced taxation in all of these British cities. 
London stands almost alone under the rule of the private mon- 
opolies, and municipal ownership is making headway there, for 
the Progressive or Liberal party is doing what we must do here 
—it is taking the question into municipal politics. 

One other fact concerning British experience—municipal 
ownership has uniformly brought an improvement to employees 
in both hours of labor and rates of pay. 

Even in Philadelphia, bad in so many respects as the man- 
agement of its gas works has been, because of irremovable and 
irresponsible trustees, gas has almost without exception been 25 
cents a thousand cheaper than in New York, as it is to-day, and 
that difference means an enormous saving to the people. In1895 
the net balance of receipts, $3,155,956.47, over disbursements, 
$2,985,513.85, plus improvements, $54,589.59, was $115,853.03, and 
the city used free $638,494 worth, making a total profit to the city 
of $754,347. Reckon Philadelphia gas at $1.25 a thousand, how- 
ever, the price charged here, and you will find that the people 
saved $788,989 in their gas bills as compared with New Yorkers, 
while what the city’s street lights would have cost at $1.25 a 
thousand would have been $798,117; and these two items, plus 
the $115,853, balance left in the city treasury, or a grand total of 
$1,702,100, represent the difference in cash saving for the year 
1895 for Philadelphians by reason of the fact that their city sup- 
plied gas at $1, and that they did not have to pay the New York 
price of $1.25. * 


* Deduct, now, from this $1,702,100, all the additional items which the most hostile 
critics of the Philadelphia works claim should be added to cost, which do not ex- 
ceed $1,100,000, and we still have a difference of $600,000, which Philadelphia received 
in 1895, by way of reduced gas bills as income on the municipal ownership of the gas 
franchise. New York gets nothing in return for its franchise Thus, Philadelphia, in 
many respects the most unfavorable illustration of municipal ownership, shows, in the 
Worst view, an annual return of $600,000, where we have had nothing. 
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In Wheeling, W. Va., the city took the gas works years 
ago, paying for them by the issue of bonds. The bonds have al} 
been discharged out of the profit on gas, so that not one dollar of 
taxes has been levied upon the people, and the works are now 
owned free and clear, and are returning a substantial yearly profit 
with gas sellimg at seventy-five cents a thousand. No opponent 
of municipal ownership has yet ventured to base an attack upon 
Wheeling’s experience. Compare it with the history of gas com- 
panies and with the present price of gas in New York and 
Brooklyn. The city of Richmond, Va., sells gas for one dollar 
per thousand and makes large profits. Why should not New 
York do as well? These few instancés suffice to show what can be 
done, and what ought to be done under intelligent and honest 
government in New York. 

One more illustration—the most notable of all—the city of 
Glasgow. In 1869 it took over the gas works, paying the private 
corporation which then owned them over two million six hundred 
thousand dollars. It has since spent over two million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars in improving and increasing the plant. 
During twenty-five years it has not only paid off, out of its 
receipts from gas, more than one-half the debt thus incurred, but 
it has paid all charges and expenses, has written off large sums 
each year for depreciation (whicn few, if any, gas or street rail- 
road companies ever do), has accumulated a sinking fund toward 
the remaining indebtedness (which no gas or railroad company 
in this country ever does), and it has reduced the price of gas 
from one dollar and fourteen cents per thousand to fifty-four cents, 
while increasing the use of the product three-fold ; yet it made a 
profit last year of $150,000. The record of Glasgow puts this 
American city to shame. 

The situations of these cities are too diverse, the savings to 
the public are too great, to enable us to explain away these 
results by any differences in the prices of labor or coal. The 
results are due chiefly to the fact that cities can borrow money 
about three per cent. cheaper than private corporations, and to 
the additional fact that cities do not attempt to water the capital 
employed, nor to pay dividends upon fictitious capital, or capital 
which has been used up and consumed a generation ago, and 
which ought to have been long ago charged off to depreciation. 
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WILL NEW YORK FOLLOW IN THE LINES OF PROGRESS ? 


But we are told that municipal ownership will build up 
dreadful political machines. The auswer is found in the civil 
service provisions of the constitution. Yet, if any one never- 
theless believes that municipal ownership of street franchises will 
create a new opportunity for corruption and will strengthen poli- 
tical rings, let us ask him why he should not fear a like condition 
from city schools, police, fire department, the street cleaning, the 
parks? The reason is that there are no evils there with which 
the people have not been always able to deal. And so the people 
can and will deal with any evils which may be attempted under 
municipal ownership of lighting ; secure, too, in the conviction 
that by no possibility can gas lighting ever get more com- 
pletely into politics, or more directly corrupt public employees, 
than it now does under private ownership. 

There is, then, but one thing for us to consider at present, 
and that is the practical side of the proposition, in view of exist- 
ing private ownership and the existing indebtedness of 
New York. Of course, existing property rights must be 
respected and cannot be confiscated. They can be terminated, 
as they were in England, by purchase, or else as our laws will 
permit, by condemnation. But we need not, even if the debt 
limit would permit, attempt any wholesale and sudden acquisition 
of all existing franchises for lighting, or of any wholesale con- 
struction of new plants. There are other and pressing city pur- 
poses to be provided for, schools, parks, docks, street paving, 
bridges ; and what is done must be done with fair consideration 
of these needs, especially the need for more schools and bridges. 
New York should first try its hand and see how it can 
make municipal ownership work. Let it follow Detroit’s example 
and construct a small lighting plant, and light only its own streets, 
or, perhaps, only a section of them. This would not re- 
quire the purchase or condemnation of any franchise, nor any 
expenditure for which it could not easily provide, while 
meeting all its other requirements. But the city owes it 
to the cause of progress and of good municipal govern- 
ment, owes it to her citizens and to herself, to make directly an 
experiment, on however limited a scale, of municipal ownership 
and management of street franchises. The thing itselfis no longer 
experimental, in the light of the experience of Glasgow. Edin 
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burgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Wheeling, Richmond, of all the 
chief cities of Germany. The trial will not be of municipal owner. 
ship, but of New York, of New York conditions, politics and cit. 
izenship. If success follow, and shame to us if we cannot succeed 
where none have yet failed, then by degrees, a part in one year, 
a part in another, New York can take over existing franchises by 
purchase or by condemnation, doing only what her resources wil] 
permit. But ultimately and surely, just as consolidation was 
inevitable, the people of this metropolis will some day relieve 
themselves of these street monopolies, will stop this corrupting 
of politics, and of public officials, will end this waste of public 
resources and this daily robbery of the people, which private 
ownership of street franchises means. 

The question is not one for property owners and taxpayers 
alone. It touches the pocket of every gas user to the extent of 
from twenty to forty per cent. of his gas bill. It reaches every 
inhabitant of the city whois now, for economy’s sake, com- 
pelled to use oil lamps, and who would be more comfortable, 
happier and healthier if gas were cheap enough for him to use, 
And cheaper gas could be used for fuel, to the saving and to the 
untold comfort of the dwellers in New York's crowded apart- 
ments and tenements, for it has been the experience of Glasgow 
that in this direction its municipal management was able to cause 
a doubling of the consumption of gas. It is a question which 
concerns every taxpayer, every voter and every inhabitant of the 
city. 

















NO GOVERNMENT SHOULD OPERATE AN 
INDUSTRY.* 





By ALLEN Ripley Foore. 


It is the part of wisdom to require those who advocate a 
change in public policy to show wherein the change proposed will 
benefit public or individual welfare ; also that the suggested 
method for remedying the evils complained of, or for securing the 
benefits promised are the best that can be devised. The work 
undertaken by the Reform Club is to induce a careful and 
thorough study of the problems of Municipal Administration on 
the part of the people as a prerequisite to their correct solution. 
Problems are solved by the application of correct principles. 
Principles are evolved by observations of science, or teachings of 
experience. They may be discovered. They cannot be invented. 
If correct deductions are not made from the observations of 
science or teachings of experience, or, if the deductions made, in 
themselves correct, are based upon incorrect observations or data, 
the conclusions reached will be erroneous and the people will be 
misled by false, although honest-minded, teachers. Teachers of 
economic fallacies, by delusion or corruption, are the assassins of 
public welfare and individual prosperity. The time has come 
when people must learn that public policy, guided by incorrect 
economic principles, is more potent to destroy, than their indus- 
try or self-denial is to up-build prosperity. They must know 
that the disseminator ot unsound economic doctrines—the more 





* Note.—This paper was written at the request of the Committee on Municipal 
Administration of the Reform Club of New York, in reply to a paper under the title 
of ‘‘New York City Should Own the Gas Supply,” written on a similar request 
from the Club by Mr. Grout. In submitting his paper, Mr. Grout ‘reserved full right 
to revise it as may seem fit, either by addition or otherwise.” This reply was written 
to Mr. Grout’s paper as first presented. If, in comparing the two papers as printed, 
points are found in his paper not noticed in the reply, or if there are points in the reply 
not germane to his paper, the reader will understand that the discrepancy is due to the 
exercise of the reserved right of revision. 
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honest he is, the more dangerous—does in the economic world as 
great an injury, as the disseminator of contagious disease germs 
causes to physical health. The prosperity of an individual is as 
dependent upon the economic policies fixed by the votes of his 
fellow citizens, as his health is dependent upon their main- 
tenance of wholesome sanitary conditions. Upon correct econ- 
omic education the prosperity and the life of communities and of 
the Republic depends. 


FUNCTIONS VS. INDUSTRIES. 


This subject cannot be properly discussed without clearly 
indicating an easily distinguished line of demarkation between 
governmental functions and private industries. 

In none of its relations to the people does a government differ 
in any respect from the relations of man to man. 

When a person performs a service or does a duty to which no 
direct money or other valuable consideration is attached, such ser- 
vice is a social function. When he performs a service for a valu- 
able consideration, such service is for him an industry. The ac 
quisitions of life are twofold, those that make for character, and 
those that make for property. All individual services designed to 
create and maintain conditions conducive to good character and 
good health, for themselves and their associates, are functions. 
All individual services are rendered for economic considerations, 
for pay, are industries. In a case of sickness or accident a per- 
son may attend another moved thereto by motives of kindness. 
That act is a function. A physician, no less kindly, may attend 
the same person professionally moved thereto by motives of gain. 
That act is an industrial service. 

A public function is a service performed without compensa- 
tion solely for the good of the general welfare. 

An industry is an undertaking, business or vocation carried 
on or followed as a means of making a commercial profit ora 
living. 

In political organization, government occupies the domain of 
the functions, individuals occupy the domain ofindustry. Govern- 
ments are supported by taxation ; individuals by industrial incomes 
or earnings. Servicesrendered by the governmentare paid for by 
taxation. Services rendered by individuals are paid for by those 
to whom the service is rendered. Those who observe the laws are 
taxed for the support of a government to educate the families 
and protect the property of the law abiding and to restrain 
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and punish law breakers. The best government is one that most 
thoroughly governs those requiring the restraints and punish- 
ments of law. The defence of individual life, rights and prop- 
erty depends upon the efficiency with which laws are enforced. 
To vay for the administration of lawis one thing, to pay for gas 
burned by others is a very different thing. This difference illus- 
trates the difference between a governmental function and an in- 
dustrial service. 


POLITICAL VS. PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


A government is a political corporation. The Constitution 
or Charter under which it operates, defines and limits its powers 
and provides for the regulation and supervision of its acts. 
Within the limits of its charter it exercises control over the 
subjects delegated to it, subject to revision by the higher authority 
that created it. The acts of a municipality are subject to inspec- 
tion and review by the legislature and courts of the state, and 
above these by the sovereign people. 

A political corporation has no industrial capital. Its treasury 
is supplied, not by payments for services rendered in the indus: 
trial sense, but by involuntary contributions collected as taxes 
assessed under authority of law. Persons paying taxes receive 
no negotiable stock certificates showing the share they have con- 
tributed to a capitalized fund. They are not at liberty to pay a 
certain sum and then to decline to make further investments, or 
to relieve themselves from an investment by selling out at 
pleasure, at its market value. 

Payments received into the treasury of a political corporation 
are not intended to be capitalized and kept unimpaired by earn- 
ings from services rendered. They are intended to be dissipated 
by paying for non-industrial services, such as the teaching of 
public schools, and the protection of life and property by the 
police and fire departments. Its services are not designed to 
return cash dividends to taxpayers. They make compensation by 
promoting the general welfare, protecting life, health and prop- 
erty, disseminating education, regulating the operations of in- 
dustry and trade, and administering justice. 

Individual membership in a political corporation is involun- 
tary. It is decided by location of residence and property. It can 
only be severed by removing both beyond the jurisdiction of 
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political government. The face of the earth is covered with po. 
litical corporations. No person canescape from them. Freedom 
to move from one to another he may have. Escape from them is 
absolutely impossible. 

A public service corporation is an industrial organization 
chartered by a state or by the United States. It exercises its 
powers subject to inspection and review by the legislature and 
courts of the state or of the Nation. Its capital is raised by vol- 
untary contributions for the amount of which negotiable cer- 
tificates of stock are given to contributors. A contributor can 
decline to make further contributions, after fully paying for the 
shares for which he has subscribed, and he may sever his mem- 
bership in the corporation, at any time, by selling his stock cer- 
tificates, and thus recover a part, the whole or more than the 
whole of his original contribution, accordingly as the market 
value of his shares is less, or more, than they cost him. 

The capital of a public service corporation is designed to be 
maintained unimpaired, to be augmented, and to earn dividends 
by supplying industrial services as commercial commodities, to 
be paid for by users, such as a supply of gas or electricity for 
light, heat and power; and the transportation of persons and 
property. 

The employees of a political corporation are appointed on the 
requests of politicians, to reward work done for the party, or by 
preferment under civil service examinations and rules, for pro- 
ficiency in rendering non-industrial services. They have no in- 
dustrial interest at stake in the general success of the adminis. 
tration, beyond doing what they can to keep the party they 
affiliate with in power, and to secure their own advancement 
which not infrequently depends more upon effective party work 
than efficiency in the work they are paid out of the public treas- 
ury for doing. These conditions do not permit of the free exer- 
cise of the highest order of ability in direction and administra- 
tion on the part of the executive or any of his subordinates, nor 
provide just compensation for the honest and intelligent discharge 
of duties by employees as a whole. ; 

The employees of a public service corporation are appointed 
on the recommendations of persons directly interested in the 
commercial success of the undertaking. Their compensation is 
regulated by the commercial value of the service they render, 
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which has an industrial purpose. They are directly interested 
in the commercial success of the enterprise. Its success means 
continuous employment and a chance for better pay. Its failure 
means loss of employment or slow starvation for both capital and 
labor. They may obtain a capitalized interest in the corporation 
by investing in its shares, and advance themselves in its manage- 
ment by attention to its interests, showing ability or special 
genius in handling the work entrusted to them. These conditions 
permit, stimulate and require the free exercise of the highest or- 
der of ability in direction and administration, on the part of the 
executive and all his subordinates, and provide just compensa- 
tion for the honest and intelligent discharge of his duties by 
every employee. The occupation being productive, its compensa- 
tion can fluctuate in relation to its net earnings. By this means 
honest, intelligent effort in labor, conscientious care in preserving 
equipment used and in saving materials consumed, can be re- 
warded, complying with the fundamental law of labor and prop- 
erty :—Each shall have according to his production and saving. 

It is essential to keep these distinctions between political and 
public service corporations well in mind, because choice must be 
made, for the services under consideration, between a political 
and an industrial monopoly. The character of each and the in- 
ducements that may be given by each to users of the services, 
must be carefully studied and rightly valued. 

It is claimed that ‘‘ A municipality is a moneyed business 
corporation in which every resident is a shareholder.’’ This 
is denied for the reasons given above and the following rea- 
sons : 

Members of a political corporation are citizens, not ‘‘ share- 
holders.’? The voting power is based on manhood, not money. 
Members of a business corporation are ‘‘ shareholders,’ not 
citizens. The voting power is based on money, not manhood. 
When the day comes in which membership in political cor- 
porations carries with it the power of a ‘“‘shareholder,’”’ and 
the vote is based on the number of dollars contributed by 
each to the public treasury, the end of the Republic will come, a 
monarchy of money will take its place. This is the logic of the 
suggestion made by those who pose as champions of the rights of 
the people ; calling citizens shareholders. 
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POLITICAL VS. PUBLIC SERVICE MONOPOLIES. 


>] 


Any service is ‘‘ public’’ when it supplies a want common to 
all citizens, which cannot be supplied with equal advantage by 
voluntary or individual action, or without the employment of ex. 
traordinary powers and privileges which must be exercised by 
the government or delegated by it toa public service corporation, 

Whether or not a particular service shall be rendered as a 
government function, and supported by taxation without direct 
charges to individual users; or, as a public service industry, 
supported by private capital and direct charges to individual 
users, must be determined solely by the character of the service, 
and the inherent efficiency of political or industrial corporations, 
fitting them to perform the service to’ the best advantage for its 
users, 

When a function requires for its proper performance a ser- 
vice identical with a common want of all citizens, or the reverse, 
the larger interest should control the lesser interest, and the 
service should be rendered as a function, or as an industry, as 
the case may be. The function of policing the streets with light 
is a lesser interest than the service of supplying light for business 
places and residences, about one-fifth. The educational function 
of the mail service is a greater interest than the commercial value 
of transporting the mails. Tested by the standards given, sup- 
plying gas or electricity for light, heat and power is naturally 
and necessarily a public service industry. The mail service isa 
government function. 

In their sphere of action public service corporations are the 
counterpart of political corporations. The one renders indus- 
trial, the other functional services which supply wants common 
to all citizens that cannot be as well supplied by individual 
action, and which cannot be effectively supplied without the exer- 
cise of special powers and privileges, and protection from inter- 
ference or competition. To reach the highest degree of perfec- 
tion or efficiency in supplying the service, the corporation under- 
taking it must have absolute control of the whole of it. Such cor- 
porations are natural monopolies. The failure to recognize and 
to be governed by this fact has caused nearly the entire brood of 
evils complained of by those who seek to enslave industries 
by transforming them into functions. Failure correctly to under- 
stand an economic fact, that a public service must monopolize 
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the whole of the service it renders, caused the first mistake. 
False economic education advocating municipal ownership, is the 
cause of the second mistake, accomplished or proposed. To un- 
wise legislation and court decisions, permitting or requiring com- 
petition where competition is an economic crime, is due much of 
the failure to secure public industrial services on best commercial 
terms for users, and much of the competition entailed on such 
enterprises. To unwise legislation, which failed properly to pro- 
tect and serve the general welfare and the best interests of the 
users of these services, is due the duplication of plants ‘‘ where 
but one is needed,”’ and franchise wars, the cost of which,—‘‘ dead 
capital,’’—is paid out of income from charges for the service. 

It is fine to declare ‘‘the people of this Metropolis will some 
day relieve themselves of these street Monopolies,”’ but it would 
be better for the people to teach them that all the evils from 
which they suffer are the direct result of ‘‘temporary and false, 
or forced and unnatural competition,’’ instigated and permitted 
by those who declare there shall be no monopoly, in a sphere 
where natural economic law ordains a monopoly must exist. 
This natural condition is ‘‘an unavoidable attendant upon private 
ownership of the gas supply.”’ It has unquestioned existence 
wherever municipal ownership has been established. The choice 
is not between a monopoly and no monopoly, but between a 
political and an industrial monopoly. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE THE CONTROLLING FACTOR. 

The economic right of a government to do for its own account 
any industrial service which it can cause to be done at less cost to 
taxpayers, or to the users of the service, by contracting with indi- 
viduals or corporations, is denied. The obligation of a govern- 
ment to control all its industrial transactions by considerations of 
economic advantage only, is fundamental. It is the duty of a 
government to minimize the amount collected by taxation, and to 
maximize the benefits it confers. Its primary purpose is to pro- 
tect, benefit and stimulate the industries of the people; not to 
make a profit out of selling privileges or services, nor to encroach 
upon the domain of industry by monopolizing its enterprises. 
Governments have no reasons for existence as industrial organiza- 
tions. This fact is recognized when municipalities contract for 
the construction of schoolhouses, bridges, city halls, water works, 
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sewers, etc., instead of buying material and employing labor to 
make the construction under the supervision of their own depart- 
ments. It is recognized when the United States government con- 
tracts with private companies to carry its mails between its post 
offices and the depots and steamers in large cities, instead of 
buying wagons, horses, etc., and having the work done by its own 
employees. 

To determine whether the economic advantage is in favor of 
a political or an industrial corporation, all privileges enjoyed by 
the government in doing the same work, by right of its monopo- 
listic control of conditions, must be delegated to the public ser. 
vice corporation without charge, in order to make an equitable 
comparison. 

To illustrate: Suppose the United States government finds 
the cost of carrying its mails through the streets of New York 
for one year, when owning the wagons, horses, etc., and employ- 
ing men direct, is $75,000. The next year it undertakes to get 
the work done by contract. That it may be done, it delegates to 
the contractor ‘‘direct precedence over private persons giving 
the right of way of the mail carrier,’’ the same power or monopo- 
listic privilege it had exercised in its own behalf; but it charges 
the contractor $10,000 for the privilege, and his bid is $80,000. 
The real bid is $80,000, less $10,000, or $5,000 less than the cost 
to the government of the same work done on its own account. 

To the failure properly to consider and account for the in- 
fluence of such factors, the inception, growth and present agita- 
tion of the question of government ownership of industries is 
wholly due. 


THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF REGULATION AND SUPERVISION. 


A State has no moral right to delegate its powers, especially 
the power of taxation, to any political sub-division without pro- 
viding for an accurate account of the use made of it. It has no 
moral right to charter public service corporations, and delegate 
to them the right to exercise special powers, without fully and 
intelligently safeguarding the interests of the people. ‘No 
school of political economy will maintain that monopoly should 
not be regulated and restrained.’’ But advocates of the munici- 
palization of industries desire to limit the scope of State regula- 
tion to industrial monopolies and permit political monopolies to 
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go free. They express the “hope that some day the city may at- 
tain the power to rule itself.’” There are others who hope the 
time may come when the accounts of every political subdivision 
of the State will be kept in form prescribed by a Board of State 
Auditors, and will be examined by such a board as carefully as 
the accounts of national banks are scrutinized by National Bank 
Examiners. Also, when the annual reports of political monopolies 
will furnish a reliable basis for statistical comparisons that will 
clearly show the uses made of the power of taxation and the bene- 
fits returned to the people in consideration therefor. There is no 
question but that such regulations and supervision will be effect- 
ive, and ‘‘ obviously far different from what they have been in 
the past’’ and that such success will remodel ‘‘every phase of 
New York politics.”’ 

Public service corporations do not ooject to a scientific regu- 
lation and supervision designed solely to safeguard the interests 
of the people, and to satisfy the State that the powers delegated 
to them are properly administered. They do object to investiga- 
tions ordered solely for the purpose of manufacturing political 
capital, and to enable some vainglorious demagogue to pose as 
a defender of the people against ‘‘ monopolies.”’ 

The requirements of scientific regulation and supervision for 
political and for public service corporations are identical. No 
requirement is necessary from the one that is not necessary from 
the other, to properly safeguard the general welfare and promote 
the prosperity of the people. Supervision by the State is funda- 
mental. It must be made the basis of any true educational work 
in municipal affairs, designed solely to aid in the creation and 
organization of public sentiment in favor of an efficient and benef- 
icent administration. Investors in the stocks and bonds of pub- 
lic service corporations, and in municipal bonds, will gladly keep 
even pace with politicians when they move for progress in this 
direction. To the lack of proper State regulation and supervi- 
sion, a large share of the maladministration of cities, the corrup- 
tion of legislators and officials, and the existence of speculators in 
politics is due. 

One point is generally overlooked by municipal ownership 
advocates when discussing this subject. The power of regulation 
must be exercised by the power that grants the charters under 
which political and public service corporations acquire the right 
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to exist. A plea for ‘“‘home rule’’ without state regulation is 
the plea of aculprit. Itisa plea made fora municipality that 
more than all others has required such regulation to protect its 
citizens from being plundered by maladministration. When 
paragraphs pertaining to the government of cities were being 
debated in the last Constitutional Convention of the State of New 
York, this plea for home rule, for freedom from State regula. 
tions, was put forward by delegates from New York or Brooklyn, 
They were plainly told of the times when it had been necessary 
for the honest law-abiding citizens of those cities to come to 
Albany and ask legislators from country districts to save them 
from the tyranny and exactions of corrupt organizations that had 
seized upon the machinery of party. government and ruled the 
cities for an unholy profit. They were told that such occasions 
might again arise, and when they came, the State should not be 
found shorn of its power. The gratuitous slurs thrown at country 
legislators ; the contemptuous references to ‘‘regulation from 
Albany”; the tendency to decry all regulations and supervi- 
sion of the doings of politicians, not conducted by themselves, 
which run all through this brief asking for municipal ownership 
of enormous interest, the doubling of political patronage, and of 
the total amount of money they can collect and disburse for 
public account, should be sufficient in itself to rouse every 
thoughtful citizen to herculean efforts to defeat the proposal. 
Politicians should be required to administer the affairs now com- 
mitted to their care, efficiently and beneficently, before reaching 
out for the control of other interests. They should prove them- 
selves faithful in ruling over a few things, before asking to be 
made ruler over many things. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES. 


In nothing is there greater misconception shown regarding 
the correct economic principles involved in public service prob- 
lems than in the claims made by advocates of municipal owner- 
ship, regarding the value of municipal franchises. 

Stated briefly, a franchise is a legislative right granted to an 
individual, firm or corporation, to perform a specified public 
service, and authorizing the exercise of special powers and 
privileges necessary to the efficient and economic rendering of the 
service. 
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A municipality in granting a franchise is under moral obli- 
gations to align all of its provisions with the strict requirements 
of economic considerations, that it may obtain the best service at 
the lowest profitable price to users. 

There are three parties in interest: the users who pay all 
charges for the service ; property owners who pay all taxes and 
secure the benefit of all unearned increments ; and investors who 
supply capital and management. Municipal authorities may be 
said to represent a fourth interest, the political corporation. But 
a political corporation has no interest differing in any way from 
that of the users of the service, or of the taxpayers. Considered 
briefly, these interests may be stated as follows: 

(1.) Users of Services:—To secure the best service at lowest 
profitable price. 

(2.) Property Owners :—To have the value of their property 
enhanced by being made accessible and supplied with all modern 
conveniences at low cost. 

(3.) Investors :—To have every possible element of risk elimin- 
ated from their undertaking and a reasonable dividend made 
certain. 

Regarded purely as a business transaction, it is evident that 
the best bargain can be made with capital by guaranteeing per- 
manency of investment, by making the terms of the franchises 
co-extensive with the want to be supplied common to all citizens, 
that is, perpetual, all-inclusive and exclusive. The best bargain 
for users of the service can be made by stipulating that it shall 
always be rendered in the best manner known to the art, and at 
the lowest profitable price. The best bargain for property owners 
is made when its terms are best for users. The better the 
advantages are that a municipality can offer to citizens, in the 
form of public services, the more desirable the city becomes as a 
place of residence and business. The unearned increment from 
the possession of such advantages is vastly greater than any por- 
tion of tax payment that can be saved to a taxpayer by enhancing 
the cost or deteriorating the quality of the service to users; 
through taxing the property of public service corporations ; 
demanding tribute from them in the form of a percentage of their 
receipts ; or increasing unnecessarily the amount of capitalization 
by exacting payment for their franchises. To satisfy these con- 
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ditions, the franchise should not only be perpetual, all-inclusive 
and exclusive, it should be granted untaxed in any way and 
without charge of any kind, and the property of the corporation, 
necessarily used in rendering the service, should be untaxed, 
entered on the free list as in the public service, the same as school 
houses, city halls, etc. 

This statement is so directly at variance with the teachings 
of able men and with the views advanced by my opponent that some 
hesitancy might be felt in making it, if it were not as certain 
as the rules of mathematics that every person whose intel. 
ligent judgment entitles his opinion to respect will say without 
hesitation, after carefully examining the proposition, that capital 
in unlimited abundance and management of unexcelled ability 
can be obtained for the asking on these terms. Tested by every 
essential economic requirement and financial consideration, the 
bargain indicated is sound in every part and detail. It is because 
franchises have been granted on terms that violate these condi- 
tions ; because State constitutions, city charters, notably the 
charter of Greater New York, legislation and court decisions 
have required franchise conditions that are not based on sound 
economic conditions, that the people are deprived of their right 
to the enjoyment of the public services rendered in the best man- 
ner known to the art and at the lowest profitable price, while at 
the same time, public service corporations are decried by the mul- 
titude and by blind leaders of the blind as ‘‘ robbers.”’ 

If the people are to secure greatest possible benefits from 
governmental functions and public industrial services, the exer- 
cise of the powers and privileges of government and the direction 
of public policy must be guided by correct principles, not 
expediency. Until this is done in every phase of governmental 
activity, national, state and municipal, conditions upon which a 
stable prosperity for the whole people can rest will not be estab- 
lished. 


REASONS FOR ADVOCATING MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The reasons advanced for the proposed change in public 
policy will now be reviewed : 
‘In its last analysis the proposition that the city of New York should own and 


operate the gas supply system for its streets and for its inhabitants is purely a busi: 
hess proposition.” 
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To this statement I agree. 


“The power and right of the municipality todo these things have been ques- 
tioned in few instances, and are here and now conceded or established.” 


The right of the municipality to do these things on the basis 
of a ‘pure business proposition’’ is here and now denied and 
disproven. 

‘« Expediency, that is, the question whether or not the city can do better for itself 


and for its inhabitants than can private enterprise, is, in truth, now the final in- 
quiry, the controlling consideration.” 


This is not a question of expediency. It is a question of fact 
that must be solved by an appeal to correct economic principles 
and experience. 


‘While, as we have premised, the cost of gas is with most people the controlling 
argument in favor of municipal ownership, there are other considerations which are 
entitled to great weight, either as leading to the conclusion of municipal ownership, 
or as indicating ineradicable objections to any system of private ownership, whether 
of the kind that prevails in New York or that which prevails in Paris.” 


Users of gas are the controlling majority of the people. 
When they find that city work, considered as a whole, is being 
done better and cheaper than the same class of work is being done 
by private enterprise, when the city can buy material, employ 
labor and build a school house better and cheaper than it can 
contract for its building, users of gas may be made to believe that 
the city can manufacture and deliver gas better and cheaper than 
a private corporation. 

“There are other considerations entitled to great weight 
either as leading directly (away from) a conclusion favorable to 
municipal ownership, or as indicating ineradicable objections to 
it.’ They are written in the records of the criminal Courts giv- 
ing the details of the trials and convictions of the representatives 
of municipal government that New York has sent to Sing Sing 
from the days of ‘‘ Boss Tweed’ to the present time. ‘‘ The steajz 
found a flint from which to strike a spark.” 

‘“‘ The advantage and profit of municipal ownership of docks, bridges, markets 
and water supply, indicate unerringly the advantage and profit of municipal owner- 
ship of gas lighting.” 

They do nothing of the kind. Docks are merely rented. The 
city has not been able to do this without scandal. Bridges are 
either free and supported by taxation, or a toll is collected on 
them, which is the simplest of transactions. Markets are rented. 
Water is not a manufactured article, and is theasafest and simplest 
of all fluids to distribute through pipes. The ability to collect 
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rent for a dock, market stall, or toll on a bridge ; to pump water 
and collect water rents, and do it well, is vastly different from 
the ability to buy material, manufacture and distribute gas, ¢o). 
lect the bills for the service, and hold every detail of the servicg 
to the highest economic and scientific efficiency. 

‘*The argument for municipal ownership of gas is, therefore, that the public 
should absolutely, and not partially control an essentially public monopolistic en. 
terprise.”” 

The argument against municipal ownership is that it is the 
function of the government to control, not to own and operate, 
Control is lost when the controlling power owns and operates, 
The true condition is to recognize the service as a monopoly, deal 
with it as such, cease chasing the ignis-fatwus of competition 
when the law of competition cannot apply, and place the mo- 
nopoly under proper regulation and supervision. If the govern- 
ment is not strong enough, nor wise enough to regulate and super- 
vise the business of a monopoly properly, it is not strong nor 
wise enough to own and operate the business of a monopoly eco- 
nomically. 


‘* This problem cannot be solved by any law except one which will permit the 
community to retake these franchise values into its own hands, now and here; it 
can be solved by no feasible and enforceable system of taxation or regulation, by 
nothing less than municipal ownership.” 


A law relieving public service corporations from all compen- 
sations or taxation on account of their franchises in consideration 
of their faithful compliance with proper regulations will settle 
the whole problem ‘‘ now and here,”’ and will secure a supply of 
better gas at a lower price than can be produced under municipal 
ownership and operation. 


‘* Municipal ownership is, therefore, nomew or over-radical thing. It is neither 
socialistic, communistic, nor populistic. It is feasible and practicable. It must be 
at least reasonably successful.. And it cannot be attended with any greater political 
evils than the no more universal municipal ownership of docks, ferries, bridges, 
markets and water supply.” 


Municipal ownership is not socialistic, communistic, nor 
populistic, because it has become democratic by adoption. It has 
been adopted by the Democratic party as a bait with which to 
catch the socialistic, communistic and populistic vote in the 
first municipal election of Greater New York. Under municipal 
ownership, the political evils that have attended the ownership, 
construction and management of docks, ferries, bridges, markets 
and water supply will be magnified by as much as the money to 
be handled, the material to be continuously consumed, and the 
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employees to be directed, add to the opportunities for corruption, 
political patronage, and the power of the machine. 


‘‘ The testimony is uncontradicted and beyond attempt at contradiction that mu- 
nicipalization of gas franchises in English and Scottish cities has meant large re- 
ductions in prices, substantial profits and better management.” 


It is not true that the gas service owned or operated by Eng- 
lish and Scottish cities has made greater relative reductions in 
price during the same period of time, or resulted in better man- 
agement than has been experienced in American cities in the 
face of vastly unequal conditions. Municipal gas plants when 
operated for a profit are used asa means of indirect taxation. 
They collect a profit from gas users, and apply it to the reduction 
of taxes for property owners. If users of gas are satisfied with 
this, others should be. 

‘One other fact concerning British experience—municipal ownership has 


uniformly brought an improvement to employees in both hours of labor and rates 
of pay.” 





But it has not brought the improvement up to the American 
standard under private corporate ownership, nor does it show any 
evidence of ever being likely to do so. 


oo wv 


y ‘‘ There is but one thing for us to consider at present, and that is the practical 
side of the proposition, in view of existing private ownership and the existing 
indebtedness of the Greater New York. Of course existing property rights must 
be respected and cannot be confiscated. They can be terminated, as they were in 
England, by purchase, or else as our laws will permit, by condemnation: But we 
need not, even if the debt limit would permit, attempt any wholesale and sudden 
acquisition of all existing franvhises for lighting, or any wholesale construction of 
f new plants.” 


il This statement shows that for reaching the debt limit, political 

corporations are a success. The debt limit is easily reached with 
er only the present municipal objects on which to spend money, and 
" with all of these street monopolies to tax, ‘*‘ strike’’ and bleed at 
8, every point of contact. Where will a debt limit have to be placed 


to keep it out of the reach of political management when ‘‘ the 





‘i people of this metropolis will some day relieve themselves of 
- these street monopolies, will stop this corruption of politics and 
“ of public officials, will end this waste of public resources and this 
Me daily robbery of the people, which private ownership of street 
al franchises means.’’ What a relief it will be to take all of the gas 
Ps companies, the electric lighting companies, the street railroad and 
” the elevated railroad companies, the steam heating, telephone and 
ke telegraph companies, roll them all into one huge monopoly, add 


that to the present city business and patronage, and turn the *) 
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whole, free of state regulation or supervision, over to corruptible 
politicians and public officials!! The greatness of Greater New 
York will be great indeed if it can survive such an attempt to 
lead ‘‘ the cause of progress and of good municipal government” 
by going in the wrong direction. 

If the debt limit prohibits carrying out this project, is it not 
the practical side of the question to find some way for getting out 
of debt? The election of a Mayor pledged to free silver wil] 
not do this, because the city found gold the “‘cheapest money” 
it could get, and ‘‘ gold”’ is written in its bonds. 

‘‘ The Greater New York should first try its hand and see how it can make 
municipal ingens | work, Let it follow Detroit’s example and construct a small 
lighting plant, and light only its own streets, or perhaps only a section of them 
This would not require the purchase or condemnation of any franchise, nor any 
expenditure for which the Greater New York could not easily provide, while 
meeting all other requirements. But the Greater New York owes it to the cause 
of progress of good municipal government, owes it to her citizens and to herself 
to make directly an experiment, on however limited a scale, of municipal owner. 
ship and management of street franchises.” 

The lack of economic sense displayed in this suggestion and 
appeal is astounding. How can property rights be respected, 
how can confiscation be avoided in this way ? Destroying a busi- 
ness by cutting its heart out, as this proposal will do if acted 
upon, is both disregarding property rights and an act of confisca- 
tion. Not in all England was there ever an attempt to carry out 
a proposal like this. 

The reference to Detroit is most unfortunate. When the act 
of the legislature was obtained, authorizing Detroit to bond it- 
self for the purpose of constructing a municipal electric lighting 
plant, an attempt was made to interest its citizens in a movement 
to have the act set aside on the ground that the evidence fur- 
nished to induce members to vote for the bill was insufficient and 
misleading. Those who should have acted were apathetic, and 
the masses were overjoyed at the prospect of ‘‘ downing a monop- 
oly,’’ in which they had the assistance of the press, and the plant 
was constructed. Notalong time has since passed. Detroit is now 
giving an account from time to time, of its success in leading the 

‘‘cause of progress and good municipal government in ezperi- 
menting in the municipal ownership and management of that 
street franchise.’’ The cost of lighting to the city of Detroit by 
service from its own plant is to-day greater than it would be under 
a proper contract with a private corporation. Every estimate on 
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which the action of the legislature and of the city council was 
based, showing cost of construction and cost of operation has 
already been largely exceeded, and the end is not in view. There 
is no twenty-five year limit in the city’s franchise. 

Why should New York make an “‘ experiment”? If Phila- 
delphia and all other American cities, if Birmingham and Glasgow, 
and all other British cities, ifall the other cities in Europe, and in 
other parts of the world, now committed to the ‘‘experiment”’ of 
proving the ability of political management to use taxpayers’ 
money more economically than private citizens can manage their 
own cannot do it, how can Greater New York hope to do it? 
Has the Wigwam a superior brew of brains to exhibit, that it is 
seeking something worthy of its ability ? 

These are the reasons given for advocating municipal owner- 
ship. What of the movement ? 


PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


‘* Manchester (England) has operated its gas works since 1824, Philadelphia since 
1841.” 

‘Municipal ownership of one or more of these street franchises prevails in over 
700 cities, and is authorized by the laws of a score of states and countries.” 


If this is evidence, then the weight of evidence is in favor of 
private corporations. Public service corporations for the supply 
of all public industrial wants prevail in every city in the United 
States, are authorized by every State in the Union, and every civ- 
ilized country in the world. 

‘Gas plants are operated by 168 cities of England and Scotland, including almost 
every city of consequence, except London ; by 338 cities of Germany, including thirty 
of the largest, such as Berlin, Hamburg and Dresden ; by Brussels, by Amsterdam, 
by many cities in the British colonies, and by twelve American cities, including 
Wheeling, Louisville, Richmond and Philadelphia. Electric lighting plants are 
operated by over 200 American municipalities, including Dunkirk in this State 
(New York). and Jacksonville, Springfield, Little Rock, Topeka, Bay City, De- 
troit, and Chicago ; by many British cities ; by some in the Australian colonies ; 
and by thirteen German cities, including Hamburg aad Dresden. Street railroads 
are owned or owned and operated in thirty-three cities of England and Scotland, by 
some of Germany, Switzerland, Holland and the Australian colonies, by Toronto, 
and, in a measure, by New Orleans.” 

Owning and operating these industries is one thing, gaining 
an economic advantage by so doing, over any other possible 
solution of the problem, is a very different thing. It is easily 
shown that in many of these cities, the cost of the service to 
users is greater under municipal ownership than it would be by 
contract with private corporations, even under the unwise 
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conditions now generally forced upon such corporations. It can 
be shown that in every one of these cities, contracts can be made 
with private corporations by the terms of which users of the 
services will be supplied at a lower price than the true cost of 
production under municipal ownership and operation, provided 
private corporations are granted the full advantage of every 
economic condition that accrues to the municipality without cost, 
by virtue of its being an absolute political monopoly. Reasons 
for these statements will appear in the examination of the statis. 
tical evidence submitted to show the advantages realized by 
municipal ownership. Before doing this, an examination will be 
made of the legal and constitutional arguments advanced, and 
the plea that municipal ownership is not socialistic. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IS LEGALIZED SOCIALISM. 


“The socialist wishes to destroy all individual competition ; the advocate of 
municipal ownership wishes to restore a public enterprise to the public, and to 
destroy a monopoly, individual competition being already destroyed, or fast and 
necessarily disappearing.” 

The specious reasoning of this statement is clearly seen 
when it is considered that the supplying of gas has never been a 
public municipal enterprise in the city of New York, therefore, 
the pretense that this movement is one to ‘‘restore’’ it to the 
public is false. It isa movement to destroy private ownership, 
not monopoly. The destruction of private ownership in all its 
forms is the central principle of socialism and is intended to 
result, as it must inevitably do, in a political monopoly. The 
political ownership and operation of all public service industries 
is demanded by all socialists wherever their views find expres- 
sion. This movement has now become political through the 
leadership of politicians, who have studied expediency, party 
prestige and power; not statemanship, not economic law in its 
highest and best sense. They have failed to erect true standards 
for the guidance of the people. Every failure to turn public 
policy in a right course has served to increase its momentum in a 
wrong direction. So far as the State of New York is concerned 
progress towards socialism is recorded as follows: 


“Governor Tilden signed the Act which made the Brooklyn Bridge and its rail- 
road a city property and the Courts held it to be constitutional (76 N. Y., 476).” 

“Governor Hill signed the Act which authorizes the City of Dunkirk to supply 

electric lights for its inhabitants, and the Courts sustained that law (49 Hun, 550).” 
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‘Governor Flower signed a law which authorized all villages of this state which 
had village water-works to construct electric lighting plants, and the validity of 
that law has never been questioned in the Courts. He afterwards signed the New 
York City Rapid Transit Tunnel Law which has been upheld (8 App. Div., 230, 
152 N. Y., 257).” 

‘* Perhaps these facts may serve as a short answer to any claim that municipal 
ownership is socialistic, for no one can reasonably consider that a socialistic project 
has had such support, and for so long a time, in statute law, in the decisions of 
the courts and actual practice.” 


Herein is displayed the most subtle and pernicious reasoning 
with which the minds of the people are being corrupted. Stated 
in its briefest form it is,—anything that is made legal is right. 
Tested by this dfctum all the acts of extortion, injustice and 
robbery charged with such indignation against public service 
corporation are right. In the presence of this statement their 
accusers should be dumb. Their acts are supported ‘‘ by statute 
law, by the decisions of courts, and by actual practice.’’ No one 
can reasonably consider that acts of extortion, injustice and 
robbery has such support. 

On one point this evidence may be accepted as conclusive. 
It shows there was reason in the expectation of the populists that 
their demand for the nationalization of telegraphs and railroads 
would be accepted by the local organizations of the party whose 
national delegates adopted their platform. This is a natural 
outgrowth of the approval of the municipalization of industries 
in measures of expediency uncontrolled by principle. The first 
step in the wrong direction was approved by Governor Tilden in 
aseemingly innocent and necessary measure for the municipal 
operation of a railroad across a public bridge. This has been fol- 
lowed by one step after another until the city of New York 
voted to bond itself for $50,000,000 to build a system of rapid 
transit that can be built by private capital, on better terms for 
the users of the system, without creating one dollar of public 
debt, if the same franchise conditions are offered to a public ser- 
vice corporation as are assumed by the political corporation by 
right of governmental monopoly. Made bold by this success the 
real managers of the political monopoly are now reaching out to 
absorb all public service industries. The advocates of municipal 
socialism gloat over the deft way in which they have strength- 
ened their position ‘‘ by statutelaw, by the decisions of Courts, 
and by actual practice.”’ They now throw aside the mask and 
claim their conquest. Here is the evidence : 














MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


‘‘ Tf municipal ownership be socialistic, then New York is already committed 
to it.” 


This assertion is based upon provisions in the Charter of 
Greater New York, quoted as follows : 


‘Hereafter no franchise or right to use the streets, avenues, waterways or high- 
ways of the city shall be granted for a longer period than twenty-five years, with 
power to provide for optional renewals not to exceed in the aggregate twenty-five 
years; that, upon the termination of any such grant, the plant and property in the 
streets shall either become the property of the city without compensation, or be 
taken at a valuation ; and that, if such property becomes the city’s, without money 
payment, the city may either take and operate thesaid property on its own account, 
or make a renewal for nut more than twenty-five years, or a new lease for not more 
than twenty-five years ; but that, if under the terms of the original grant the plant 
and property of the streets become the city’s upon payment (in hich payment nothing 
is to be allowed for franchise) the city shall operate the plant and property on its own 
account for at least five years, after which it may determine either to continue such 
operation on its own account or to lease the plant and property for the limited 
periods in the same manner as it now leases its ferries and docks.” 


The option provided for extending the life of a franchise 
twenty-five years is in behalf of the city, not of the operating 
company. It makes the provision look fair, but does not neces- 
sarily defer the time when the politicians may claim their vic- 
tim. Why a stipulation is made that property may be taken at 
a valuation, after it has been provided that it shall ‘‘ become the 
property of the city without compensation ”’ is not clear. 

Fearing difficulties in ‘‘re-taking”’ all outstanding franchises 
and re-issuing them so as to make them “‘ original grants”’ of 


greater New York, a way is shown out of the difficulty : 


‘Tt is a Gordian knot which others have cut by means of municipal ownership ; 
by city purchase at an agreed price, as in England, or by condemnation proceed- 
ings, as Brooklyn has just done with the Long Island Water Supply Company, and 
as the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of that 
company will permit New York to do with its gas companies.” 


This completes the shackles that have been forged for enslay- 
ing public service industries. Here the burst of admiring ex- 
ultation with which the advance agents of socialism exhibit their 
perfect work ! ! 

“* This means municipal ownership as to future street grants, not only as to gas 
lighting, but as to electric wires in all uses, and as to street railroads, tunnel, surface 
or elevated.” 

This reveals the scope of the plans for plunder concocted by 
those who make a business of politics. They have been success- 
fully laid by sagaciously playing one interest against another, 
while the solid business men of New York have been too busy to 
give attention to public affairs, and too apathetic to sustain any 
effort to turn the tide now carrying the people from industrial 
freedom to the slavery of socialism. 
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Able business men, who are not close students of correct 
economic principles, acting on the basis of expediency, have 
played directly into the hands of the destroyers of prosperity by 
favoring a scheme of municipal rapid transit, on the plea that it 
was too large an undertaking for private enterprise, and should 
be built by the people in the interests of the people. They are 
now assisting the schemes of economic brigands, by joining in 
the cry that the city shall ‘‘re-take”’ the franchise of two im- 
portant street railroad companies, seizing for the purpose an op- 
portunity presented by a proposed change of motive power. Is 
this the way to encourage public improvements and keep New 
York in the vanguard of progress? Is this an honest movement 
to secure a profit for the city? The eminent business men who 
are lending themselves to it undoubtedly think so, but the crafty 
men who make political issues know better. The secret source 
of this movement is in the plans of politicians to ‘‘re-take’’ these 
franchises for the account of the city and then, by reissuing them 
under the provisions of the charter of Greater New York, de- 
signed to lead to municipal ownership, make them ‘“‘ original 
grants’? under the terms of that charter and place them under 
sentence of death. Does any one doubt this? Here is the evi- 
dence : 

‘That New York newspaper which carried clear to the Court of Appeals a 
three years’ contest against the constitutionality of the act authorizing the city to 
construct the rapid transit tunnel astounded the advocates of municipal ownership 
the very week of the final decision which sustained the law, by urging the re- 
purchase by the city of the Sixth and Eighth Avenue Railroad franchises with the 
plants in use, because, by such purchase, and by letting out the franchise and 
plants, the city could secure a large profit.” 

This alleged reason is a false pretence. ‘‘ Letting out the 
franchise and plants”’ is not municipal ownership and operation. 
This is not the reason why every victim of economic fallacy of 
municipal ownership is so exultant over this adroit move. It is 
because the franchises once recovered by the city, can be issued 
as “original grants’’ under a city charter that means ‘‘the 
municipal ownership as to future grants, not only as to gas light- 
ing, but as to electric wires in all uses, and as to railroads, tun- 
nels, surface or elevated.’’ Let this point be gained now, and a 
new link in the chain of “statute law, decisions of courts, and 
actual practice’’ will be forged to bind public service industries 
to the triumphal car of progressive socialism. Telegraphs, tele- 
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phones, electric railroads, electricity for light, heat and power, 
the gas supply, elevated railroads, every public service industry 
is doomed by the success of this move, not only in New York, 
but for the whole country, yet men who regard themselves as 
oracles of sound business sense are being used as cat’s paws in 
the interest of these socialistic schemes, because of their super- 
ficial method of dealing with grave questions of public policy 
from considerations of expediency, rather than a basis of correct 
economic principles. 

The blackest transactions in human history are those of 
slaveholders selling their own children into slavery for the sake 
of a profit. Not less abhorrent, in an economic sense, is the act 
of a municipality when it sells public service franchises for a 
profit, to put money into its treasury. The true value of a, fran- 
chise is in the power it gives to a municipality to contract for the 
satisfying of wants common to all its inhabitants on terms that 
will guarantee the best service known to the art at the lowest 
profitable price to users. Such a contract cannot be made by in- 
creasing the cost of operation and necessary capitalization, by 
taxing or selling the franchise. 


TAKING THE QUESTION INTO POLITICS. 


The ballot box is the court of final appeal. Constitutional 
arguments or legal precedents cannot permanently bind a people 
who have the power to make any policy they wish to carry out 
constitutional and legal, if they want it earnestly enough, and 
insist on having their way long enough. For this reason every 
question of social reform is predestined to get into politics. 

Those who work for the reformation of municipal affairs but 
follow the order of nature-when they take the question of the 
municipal ownership of industries into politics, especially after 
one of the great national parties is committed to the same policy 
in the larger sphere of interstate transportation of persons and 
property, and the electrical transmission of intelligence. In doing 
this they are not without an English precedent. Here it is: 

‘* London alone stands under the rule of private monopolies, and municipal 
ownership is making headway there, for the progressive or liberal party is doing 
what we must do here—it is taking the question into municipal politics.” 

Complaint is made that private corporations influence politi- 
cal action and for this reason that they should be demolished. 
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But a yet deeper immersion of these interests in politics is un- 
dertaken when they are made the objects of political ownership 
and operation. 

Here is the secret of the whole matter: Politicians want some- 
thing to live on, and they must have ‘“‘issues’’ towin on. For the 
sake of this they do not hesitate to attack existing interests un- 
justly ; to excite the prejudices and passions of those they should 
correctly educate ; to madden the victims of unrest with envy, 
hatred, a sense of injustice and wrong; and to join under cover 
of a municipal issue, the forces pledged to the destruction of the 
nation’s credit. For the sake of grasping power politicians do not 
hesitate to cajole the people with deceptive visions of public 
profits, which if ever made must be made out of the pockets of 
the people ; to prejudice their judgment with cries of ‘‘ daily rob- 
bery’’ by corporations, and frenzied demands that monopolies 
must be crushed, keeping from view the fact that their object is 
to secure the revenues and patronage for a political monopoly, 
and they debauch the minds of the people with visions of impos- 
sible advantages to be gained for them by overturning the existing 
gold standard and industrial system for operating public service 
industries, to try an ‘‘experiment’”’ in'the ‘‘ free coinage of silver,”’ 
and the municipal ownership and operation of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, street railroad, gas and electric light and power services. 
Socialistic views of economic fallacies have worked in political 
thought and literature, and the rewards of political preferment and 
official patronage have gone to those who place party expediency 
above a sound public policy, until the entire body politic has be- 
come diseased. Under these conditions the issue of municipal 
ownership of public service industries is put forward in municipal 
politics as a pledge of good faith for the support of national 
ownership of such industries in national politics, and the intelli- 
gence of the people is tested by the claim that ‘‘ it is not socialis- 
tic, communistic, nor populistic, but feasible and practical ’’—by 
making it democratic it is all right. 


RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP: STATISTICAL EVIDENCE. 


The statistical evidence given to prove advantageous results 
from municipal ownership is unfair, unreliable and inadequate. 

The statistics are unfair, because all the elements of cost 
entailed upon public service corporations by acts of legislatures 
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and municipal councils, are not added to the cost of municipal 
production, or deducted from the price charged by public service 
corporations in order to make the comparison equitable. A 
municipality cannot tax itself, nor is its property taxed by the 
State. It cannot sell a franchise to itself nor charge a tax upon 
jts gross receipts. It cannot make a gain for taxpayers by de. 
creasing the cost of street improvements, repairs or cleaning, 
through assessing a portion of the cost upon gas supply or street 
railroads, that may be owned and operated by it. It does not 
permit competition in its industries from any source. It permits 
no ‘‘raids’”’ by rivals. It places no limit on the duration of its 
franchises, nor does it impose upon itself any of the conditions 
found in the Greater New York Charter providing for the forcible 
closing out of its business. It makes no annual ‘‘bids’”’ for pub. 
lic street lighting, or other service rendered for the account of the 
municipality. It pays no license for the cars it may operate, for 
permits to open streets, extend its service or for privileges of 
any kind. It has no expensive conflicts with the municipal 
councils, nor is it compelled to maintain a lobby, resort to bribery, 
give interests in stocks or bonds to politicians, or fee able attor- 
neys to watch ‘‘strikes”’ in the legislature or council, and to re- 
sist unjust taxation. It does not have to ‘‘fight’’ to obtain new 
legislation or ordinances before it can extend or improve its service, 
or make changes in its motive power. These suggested disabili- 
ties under which every public service corporation operates to a 
greater or less degree, none of which inhere in the conditions im- 
posed upon municipalities, tend to increase capitalization, increase 
rates of interest and the cost of operation, through fixed charges 
or otherwise, and correspondingly to increase the necessary price 
charged users for the service rendered. The influences of these 
various conditions and limitations may all be valued and stated 
under one heading ‘‘ taxation.’”’ The advantages of a service to 
users, to taxpayers and to the general welfare of a municipality 
rendered at a price in which there is no element of taxation, far 
overbalances any advantages derivable by the same _ parties 
from the same service at the same price increased by the amount 
of any or all elements of taxation. The lower the price, the 
greater the value of the unpaid for increasement that 
enriches the pocket of every user, and enhances the value of 
property for every taxpayer. To make comparisons fair, a sum 
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for accidents, contingencies, depreciation, taxation and interest 
on investment should be added to the cost of production in muni- 
cipal accounts, or deducted from the prices charged by public 
service corporations. This is not done in any of the statistical 
evidence submitted. 

The statistics are unreliable, because there is no guarantee 
that all items of cost are correctly charged against the service in 
municipal accounts. Interest, depreciation, repairs, contin- 
gencies, insurance, etc., are heavy items of expense. When the 
service is rendered by a public service corporation at a fixed 
price, that price limits costs to users of the service and to tax- 
payers. When it is rendered by a municipality, if the income 
collected does not cover cost of production, the difference comes 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket in some way. Under private owner- 
ship taxpayers and users are interested only in the price charged 
for the service. Under municipal ownership taxpayers and users 
are interested in every element and item of cost of construction, 
maintenance and operation. If all the charges are not fully, 
accurately and simultaneously stated; the results shown are not 
reliable, and a public policy based on them leads to disaster. 

The statistics are not adequate, because they make no allow- 
ances for differences in local conditions as they exist at the places 
between which comparisons are made, such as, in the case of gas 
supply, cost of capital, construction, material and labor, value of 
residual products, quality of gas delivered, volume of output and 
area served. Before a fair comparison can be made, differences 
in these elements must be valued and allowed for, by adding to 
one or deducting from the other. 

During years of discussion, advocates of municipal ownership 
have never attempted to prove their case by presenting proper 
statistics covering the experience, for a single decade, of any num- 
ber of municipally-owned and operated plants, thus challenging 
a comparison with the results of private ownership which they 
decry and seek to displace. Until they do this they cannot 
reasonably expect their representations to have weight with the 
intelligent. Until they can satisfy the intelligent, they ought to 
refrain from misleading the uninformed. 
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UNRELIABLE STATISTICS. 


Paris vos. NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


‘« A concrete standard of municipal regulation will here be useful for intelligent 
comparison. Let us visit Paris, lighted by a private company, -and said by Dr, 
Shaw to be ‘ the most beautifully illumined of all large cities.’ There is but one 
: gas company, because it has been recognized in Paris that ‘a consolidated gas 
' supply can be more economically produced and sold.’ * * * The capitalization 
; of the company is fixed as 84,000,000 francs (less than $17,000,000). * * Gas for 
public lighting, one-fifth of the total supply, is furnished at cost. Capital stock 
cannot be ‘ watered,’ dividends are fixed, and profits above the maximum are 
divided between the stockholders aud the municipal treasury. At the expiration 
of the charter in 1910 the franchise and plant revert to the city ; meanwhile the 
annual public revenue from gas lighting approximates 20,000,000 francs, or 
$4,000,000. 

Now Paris contains about as many inhabitants as New York (unconsolidated) 
and Brooklyn, and has about half their acreage, yet the capital stock of New York 
und Brooklyn gas companies exceeds $65,000,000, besides $30,000,000 of bonds, a 
total capitalization of over $95,000,000, or nearly six times that of the Parisian 
company. We may stop right here. For the purpose of considering what is intel- 
ligent and fair regulation, and whether or not it be possible, it makes little difference 
that this clearly excessive capitalization in New York and Brooklyn may be repre- 
sentative of dead and consumed capital, antiquated and cast aside appliances, or 
may be all water, or all capitalization of franchise (either of which should be 
deemed a financial crime) ; or in part one and in part the other.” * * * 

Paris allows its company 13$¢% profit upon its 84,000,000 francs, which amounts 
to $2,240,000 a year. Let us concede to the New York and Brooklyn Companies 
twice this, or $4,480,000. Surely that will be more than liberal. But they 
actually pay, tn dividends and interest, about $6,300,000. The excess of about 
$1,800,000 represents a capital of $36,000.000, which may serve as an indication 
of the value of the privilege (franchise) which our gas companies enjoy.” 


Tt would be difficult to give more misinformation in the same 
: space than is conveyed in the above quotation. Some years ago 
: Dr. Albert Shaw published an article in the Century Magazine 
‘ under the title of ‘‘ Paris a Model Municipality.’’ In that article 
he attempted to give a statistical analysis of the accounts of the 
Paris Gas Company, and made certain deductions which he re- 
commended to the earnest consideration of American readers. 
Noticing that he had made a slight error of about $40,000,000 at 
the outset of his calculations, which detracted somewhat from the 
value of his deductions, I wrote an article under the title of 
‘*A Plea for Truth in Statistical Literature,’’ to correct Dr. 
Shaw’s errors, in which I gave a complete analysis of an annual 
report of the Paris Gas Company, and offered it to the Century 
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Magazine, hoping to neutralize the miseducation Dr. Shaw’s 
article was disseminating. My article was rejected. The truth 
being suppressed, the error has been perpetuated, and is repro- 
duced in the paper [ have under examination. I will now make 
another attempt to correct the error. 

The statistical statements made in the above quotations 
about the conditions in Paris, and in New York and Brooklyn 
follow : 


Paris : —Capitalization fixed—no water—84,000,000 francs, 
under $17,000,000. Dividend fixed at 134%, $2,240,000. Profit 
above the maximum divided between stockholders and municipal 
treasury not given. Charter expires 1910, then franchise and 
plant revert to city. Meanwhile annual public revenue from gas 
lighting approximates 20,000,000 francs, or $4,000,000. Inhabi- 
tants equal to New York (unconsolidated) and Brooklyn ; acreage 
about one-half of New York and Brooklyn. 


New York and Brooklyn:—Capital stock, $65,000,000 
(plenty of water). Bonds, $30,000,000. Total capitalization, 
$95,000,000. Allow for dividends twice the Paris dividends, 
$2,240,000 x 2 = $4,480,000. Actual payment of dividends and 
interest, $6,300,000. Excess over Paris ‘‘dividend’’ only about 
$1,800,000. This represents a capital of $36,000,000, which may 
serve as an indication of the value of the franchises for New 
York and Brooklyn. 

The data used in the comparisons which follow are copied 
from The Reports and Accounts of the Paris Gas Company 
for the year 1892 (if I remember rightly, this is the period 
covered by Dr. Shaw’s article), as published in the Journal of 
Gas Lighting and Water Supply, London, May 9, 1893: 








CAPITALIZATION. 
Re er a 84,000,000 francs. $16,800,000 
Pari RIES ge << 5 i a ec el 221,185,689 ‘ 44,237,188 
8. a —_———— 
DOME CII, cin bo 05sec .... $305,185,689 francs. $61,087,138 
Capitalization as stated in quotation. 84,000,000 francs. $16,800,000 
Capitalization as given in Report— 305,185,689 ‘ 61,037,138 
PU dcks = Savcedactasscaewes 221,185,689 - 44,237,188 





This is Dr. Shaw’s error. The above quotation gives the 
END ip on 5: 06,25088604 0000s enactevacemans $17,000,000 
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DIVIDENDS. 
Dividend (fixed allotment)........ + 11,200,000 francs. $2,240,000 
Half of divisible balance.......... 11,600,000 5 2,320,000 
Paris ad 
Total Dividend ......... ... 22,800,008 francs. 4,560 

Pana As stated in quotation............. 11,200,000 “ ry 
BE ie teins ven aa ahe is amie 11,600,000 francs. $2,320,000 

‘* We might stop right here,’’ but we won’t. 

DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST. 

Ee 22,800,000 francs. $4,560,000 
PONE OR BUEIB. o< cncccscceccccs 8,365,873 “ 1,673,174 
a. Total dividend and interest......... 81,165,878 francs. 6,283,174 
Tanost Loan Redemption Fund .......... 8,632,550 ‘ 1,726,510 
pors. |Share “ Wndieitmnnerias 2,620,000 “ 524,000 
Total payments on Capital.... ... 42,418,423 francs. $8,483, 684 
New York I IN 55 5. 5n.s vc bndecdenyednswsckeseenes $6,300,000 
and = , ‘ee uae 
Error—Paris in excess of New York and Brooklyn by... $2,183,684 
Brooklyn. | Instead of New York and Brooklyn exceeding Paris by. 1 000 


’ ’ 


The excess of Paris payments on capital over the total pay- 
ments made by New York and Brooklyn, of $2,183,684, represents 
a capital of $43,673,680, which may serve as an indication of the 
value received for the privileges by the municipalities of New 


York and Brooklyn from a system of private ownership. 


Misled 


by unreliable statistics, the advocates of municipal ownership 


have not discovered this fact. 


This has caused them not to see 


that, through lower exactions for capital, the users of the service 
and the taxpayers are as well off as they would be if the franchise 
was valued at: $40,000,000 and the companies taxed 5% on that 
valuation, and in consideration therefor permitted to charge a 
price for the service that would enable them to make the same 


deductions for capital as are made in Paris. 
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TAXATION. 
Municipal Charges. 


Tax of 2c. per cub. met. of gas sold........ 5,876,209 francs $1,075,242 
Rent ot sub-soil occupied by Mains.......... 200,000‘ 40,000 
Lighting, extinguishing and maintenance of 
public lamps (less amount paid by muni- 











i) PE an -54 Seceudaed seheeanesen neabent 1,214,364 ‘ 242,872 
Official (Half of divisible balance........... ........ 11,600,000 “ 2,320,000 
Report. ere 

“ Total payment of municipality ... ... ...... 18,390,573 francs $3,678,114 
State charges, gas testing, stamps, etc ....... 1,077,154 ** 215,431 

( 19,467,727 francs $38,893,545 

As stated in quotation, municipality tax.... . 20,000,000 francs $4,000,000 

As stated in official report.... ..........05. 18,390,573 ‘‘ 8,678,114 
dda nccdeekaesnwerteauscderameds 1,609,427 francs $321,886 





REPRESENTATIONS REGARDING CAPITALIZATION. 


Total capitalization, New York and Brooklyn.... ........+++ sseceeeeees $95,000,000 
Total capitalization, Paris ; official report. ........cccccccsccosccsccsccees 61,037,138 
Excess, New York and Brooklyn over Paris. .... ........  ceeee-csceseces $33, 962,862 


The capitalization of New York and Brooklyn is only about 
fifty per cent. greater than that of Paris instead of being siz 
hundred per cent. greater, as stated in quotation. Error, jive 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

The acreage of New York and Brooklyn is twice that of 
Paris. Ifa New York plumber should estimate the necessary 
increase of capitalization for Paris, to pipe twice its present 
acreage, he would bring the Paris capitalization, on basis of 
territory supplied, far above the capitalization of New York and 
Brooklyn. How far, I dare not suggest. 


MINOR ERRORS. 


The contract with the Paris Gas Company expires in 1905 
instead of 1910, as stated in the quotation. When the Paris con- 
tract expires, the ‘‘franchise and plant’’ will not revert to the 
city without compensation, as many advocates of municipal 
ownership have represented. Redemption funds for share 
capital, as well as loaned capital, are provided for asa part of 
the expense of operation, before dividends of any kind are made. 
In addition to this, negotiations between the company and the 
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municipal council are pending to provide for a new contract, or 
the purchase of the property by the municipality on the expira- 
tion of the existing contract in 1905. 

The price of gas to users in Paris is 30 c. per cub. met., and 
to the city, 15 c. per cub. met. Thisis at the rate of $1.699 per 
1,000 feet to users, and 84,% c. to the city. 


Price of Gas, Paris.. ........... $1.699 
Price of Gas, New York and 
SA bbe a eae UA aekdes 55% $1.250 


Difference in favor of New 
York and Brooklyn....... $ .449 per 1,000 ft. 


This is an unpaid increment of 36 per cent. in favor of New 
York and Brooklyn, as compared with Paris, which ‘‘ tonches 
the pocket of every gas user to this extent in the amount of his 
gas bills.’ This is all the advantage the advocates of municipal 
ownership are demanding. 


THE REASON FOR IT. 

In speaking of the price of gas the Report of the Paris Com- 
pany says: 

‘* If the consumers in Paris pay more for gas than those in Vienna, Berlin, etc., 
it is because the municipal authorities draw from them (the consumers), through 
the medium of the company, a number of dues, the total of which amounts to 
nearly one-third of the price charged for g1s supplied to private consumers, This is 
the cause of the high price of gas in Paris, and the reason for the difficulty which 
attends any reduction therein.” 

This isa complete confirmation of my contention that the 
difference in the price of gas to consumers, between municipal 
charges and the charges made by public service corporations can 
all be accounted for by the absence of exactions in the case of 
municipal plants that are entailed upon private plants by taxa- 
tion, legislation, ordinances and politicians, and not by virtue of 
any economic advantage inherent in municipal ownership. Re- 
lieve public service corporations from these exactions, and the 
reductions they will voluntarily make in consideration therefor 
will ‘‘touch the pocket of every gas consumer to the extent of 
from twenty to forty per cent. of his gas bills.’ This is an easy 
way for municipal reformers to gain all the advantages the advo- 
cates of municipal ownership represent it is possible to secure by 
the municipalization of the gas supply. 
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In referring to the municipal gas works in the United States, 
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ANOTHER ERROR, LOUISVILLE. 


the following statement is made: 


‘* Gas plants are operated by * * * 12 American cities, including Wheeling, 
Louisville, 


Brown’ 


ville, Ky. : 


—* 
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Richmond and Philadelphia.” 


s Directory of American Gas Companies for 1894 gives 
the information which follows regarding the gas works in Louis- 


ro UL, ee 
President, George W. Morris. 

Secretary, E. 8. Porter. 

Treasurer, W. P. Lee. 

Purchasing Agent, A. H. Barret. 

Process of manufacture, Coal and Lowe. 
Population 200,000. 

Average price of gas 1894, for light $1.30, for fuel 75 cents. 
Approximate annual output, 360,000,000. 

Candle power, 20. 

Proportion sold for fuel purposes, 12¢. 


| Lowest pressure available for gas, stoves 1.2 in. 
This statement for the Louisville Gas Company shows that the 
Louisville Gas Works if ever owned: by the municipality, are 


now operated by ‘‘ daily robbers.”’ 


Philadelphia has owned and operated municipal gas works 
To-day it manufactures about 60 per cent. of the gas 
It purchases about 40 per cent. from a private corpora- 


since 1841. 
supply. 


UNRELIABLE STATISTICS, PHILADELPHIA. 


tion at 37 cents per 1,000 feet delivered in the holder. 


tistical representations made regarding the results of its munici- 


pal ownership, are : 


‘*Tn 1895, the net balance of receipts, $3,155,956.47, over disbursements, $2,985,- 
513.85, plus improvements, $54,589.59, was $115,853.03, and the city used free 
$638,494 worth, making a total profit to the city of $754,347. Reckon Philadelphia 
gas at $1.25 a thousand, however, the price charged here (New York and Brooklyn) 
and you will find that the people saved $788,987 in their gas bills as compared with 
New Yorkers, while what the city’s street lights would have cost at $1.25 a 
thousand would have been $798,117, and those two items plus the $115,853, balance 
left in the city treasury, or a grand total of $1,702,100, represent the difference in 
cash saving for the year 1895 for Philadelphians by reason of the fact that their city 
supplied gas at $1.00 and that they did not have to pay the New York price of 


$1.25. 


From a statement, ‘‘ The Philadelphia Gas Works,’’ com- 
prepared by John W. Baker, under date of May 2, 
1896, the following data are taken : 


piled and 
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‘Cost of Manufacturing and Delivering Gas (by Philadelphia Works) for the 


year of 1895. 
Current expenses including gas purchased......... 
Decrease in coal, coke and residuals on hand...... 


Total expenses and material..............eeeeeee- 
Credit, sale of coke and sundry receipts........... 


nD TTL Tee TTT ETT 
For maintenance and extensions. ................. 


For interest on value of plant $20,000,000 @ 34 @... 


Total cost of manufacturing and delivering gas..... 





$2,985,513.85 
52,301.58 


—_—— 


$3,037,815.43 


342,479.26 
$2,695,836.17 
878,150.00 
700,000.00 


$3,773,486 .17 


Amount of gas delivered, all purposes: 3,420,611,685 cubic feet. Cost to the city 
for every 1000 cubic feet delivered, one dollar ten and two-tenths cents. 


which gas was sold, one dollar per 1000 cubic feet. 


Sold Cubic ft. 2,744,496,900 Loss.... $279,988.68 
Street Lighting “ ‘ 520,707,106 Cost.... 578,819.23 
Public Buildings ‘“ ‘‘ 144,627,099 “© .ee- 159,379.06 
Total Cost and Expense to the City................ $1,013,136.97 


Price at 


So that we arrive at the interesting information that in 1895 it cost the city of 
Philadelphia $1,013,136.97 for the gas which the city used for its street lighting and 
public buildings, and yet the public has been informed by the report of the Director 
of Public Works that by the operation of the gas works the gas used by the city for 
street lighting and for its public buildings has not cost the city a cent, and in addition 
to that the city has made a profit out of the gas works of over $115,000 in a year.” 


The above estimate is not all-inclusive. 
additional expenses, as follows: 


Bureau of Street Lighting. ............ssccccscece 
Receiver of Taxes (Collecting of gas bills)......... 
Controller’s Office (Gas Auditors)................. 
Director’s Office (} Salaries). ...........eccccccece 
Cost of Manufacturing and Delivering. ............ 


Be ee OE INI. 6 006 ooo ivcicvcnscdoccees 
This increases the cost to $1.187 per 1000. 


$205,246 .00 
73,571.06 
6,000.00 
4,447.50 
$3,773,486 .17 


$4,062, 750.73 


Official reports show 


It will be observed that no amount has been included in these 
figures to cover the taxes a public service corporation would have 
to pay. Advocates of municipal ownership estimate the value of 
the gas franchise for New York and Brooklyn at $40,000,000, and 
that the city should receive an income from this source of 5% on 


the value of the franchise, or $2,000,000. 


Estimating this con- 


dition for Philadelphia at one-half the claim for New York and 


Brooklyn, franchise $20,000,000 @ 5% tax = $1,000,000. This will 
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increase the cost by .292 cents, making a total cost of gas manu- 
factured and delivered from the municipal works of Philadelphia 
under conditions which the advocates of municipal ownership 
declare should be exacted from public service corporations in 
New York and Brooklyn, $1.479 per 1000 feet. 

The price of gas in New York and Brooklyn is now $1.25 and 
in Philadelphia $1.00 per 1000 feet. There are two ways of ad- 
justing this difference : 

First.—Make the exactions demanded by the advocates of 
municipal ownership and authorize the public service corpora- 
tions to increase their price from $1.25 to $1.479 per 1000 feet. 
Every user of gas can understand this. 

Second.—Consolidate the companies into one corporation, as 
is the case in Philadelphia, grant it a franchise which shall be a 
duplicate of the one enjoyed by Philadelphia, relieve it of all 
state, county and municipal exactions not made of the Phila- 
delphia municipal works, and require the corporation, in con- 
sideration thereof to supply gas to users at $1.00 and to the city 
for public uses at 50 cents per 1000 feét. very gas user can un- 
derstand this. 

There is a feature brought to light in this very brief examina- 
tion of Philadelphia conditions that should be emphasized and 
repeated until it arrests the attention of every voter in the United 
States. Itisthis: Public Accounts are not kept to show all 
items of cost as they should be shown for proper comparisons 
lobe made the basis for guiding public policy. The funda- 
mental basis for all municipal reforms is correct accounts and 
records. The truth must be known or falsehood will darken 
reason. 

UNRELIABLE STATISTICS, DUNKIRK, NEW YORK. 


To illustrate how the virus of misinformation works in the 
blood of the body politic, it may be stated that the town of 
Dunkirk, N. Y. installed the electric lighting plant it was 
authorized to own and operate by act of the legislature approved by 
Governor Hill. That act made no provision for proper account- 
ing for the purpose of correctly informing other cities of the 
state and country regarding the results of the ‘‘ experiment.”’ 
In the course of time ‘official’? statements were published 
showing that the municipal plant of Dunkirk was producing 
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electric arc lamps for street lighting at a cost of $40 per year. 
As the average price for that service by public service corpora- 
tions is over $100 per year, this statement was eagerly seized 
upon by all advocates of municipal ownership, the public press, 
and politicians who wanted to gain votes by decrying the extor- 
tions and robberies of monopolies. This ‘“‘ official’’ statement 
was used to induce members of the New York legislature to enact 
the law approved by Governor Flower ‘‘ authorizing all villages 
of this state (New York) which had village water works to con- 
struct electric lighting plants.’ It was used to induce members 
of the Michigan legislature to enact the law authorizing Detroit 
to construct electric lighting plants. It has been used to induce 
members of legislatures and municipal councils to authorize the 
municipal ownership of every one of the 125 municipal electric 
lighting plants in the United States. And Dunkirk is selected 
for special mention out of this number in the paper I have under 
review. This ‘‘official’’ statement has cost investors in gas 
supply and electric lighting service a thousand times the value of 
the Dunkirk plant and its work of destruction is not finished. 

What are the facts ? About 1892, I sent an expert electrical 
engineer and accountant to examine the plant and accounts of 
the town of Dunkirk and make a statement adjusting the ac- 
counts under the application of the same rules formulated for 
private companies. The result of this adjustment showed that 
instead of a cost of $40 per year, the arc lights in the town of Dun- 
kirk supplied from the municipal plant were then costing $106.00 
per year. 


UNRELIABLE STATISTICAL DEDUCTIONS. 


As a concluding examination of the data submitted to prove 
the economic advantages of municipal ownership, attention is 
called to the statements made regarding Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va., Birmingham, where the price has been re- 
duced from 76 to 55 cents (33%); Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
“‘the most notable of all’’—Glasgow, where the price of gas has 
been reduced in twenty-five years from $1.14 to 60 cents (47.4 per 
cent.), when a climax is reached by thé exclamation,—‘‘ The 
record of Glasgow puts this American city (New York) to 
shame.” 


In 1869 the price of gas in New York was $3.50. It is now 
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and has been for several years $1.25, a reduction of 64.3 per cent., 
against the reduction in Glasgow of 47.4 per cent. during the 
same time.* A New Yorker should be ashamed to so misrepresent 
the good fame of any industry in his city as to claim superior 
results for Glasgow in the face of a fact like this. 

Users of gas know how to appreciate reductions in price, and 
know that a reduction of 64.3 per cent. will beat 47.4 per cent. all 
the time. 

The people are told that : 


“The question (of municipal ownership) is not one for property owners and 
taxpayers alone. It touches the pocket of every gas-user to the extent of from 
twenty to forty per cent. of his gas bills. It reaches every inhabitant of the city who 
isnow, for economy’s sake, compelled to use oil-lamps, and who would be more 
comfortable, ee and healthier if gas were cheap enough for him to use. And 
cheaper gas could be used for fuel, to the saving and untold comfort of the dwellers 
in New York’s crowded apartments and tenements, for it has been the experience of 
Glasgow that in this direction its municipal management was able to cause a doub- 
ling of the consumption of gas. It is a question which concerns every taxpayer, 
every voter and every inbabitant of the city.” 


This is the final appeal made to induce the people to demand 
and vote for the municipalization of the gas supply by Greater 
New York. It offers reduced price for gas as a consideration for 
votes, and represents that the reduced price is dependent upon 
municipal ownership and operation. The party making this ap- 
peal is not consistent. In national politics it offers as an induce- 
ment for votes ‘‘free silver’? to raise prices, and to enable 
debtors to pay their debts in ‘‘cheap money”’ on the one hand, 
and on the other, the nationalization of railroads and telegraphs, 
to rescue the people from the ‘‘ extortions and daily robbery”’ of 
grasping soulless corporations. To make a municipal issue, in 
exact accord with the National Democratic platform, Democrats 
of New York bring forward a demand for the municipalization of 
the gas supply, electric light, heat and power; telegraphs ; tele- 
phones ; railroads on the surface, railroads above the surface, 
railroads below the surface, railroads wherever they can be found, 
and all other street franchises. They seek to delude the 
people into voting their ticket by repeating in municipal 
politics, the representations made by party managers in national 
politics. They proclaim their unselfish and patriotic desire is 
“to end the waste of public resources and the daily robbery of 
the people which private ownership of street franchises means.”’ 
This is their war cry. To show the people how they are being 








*The price of gas in New York was reduced to $1.20 per 1,000 feet, May 1, 1897. 
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robbed they give glowing accounts of the ‘‘ profits’ earned for 
municipalities, and the enormous savings effected for users of gas 
by reductions in price made by municipal plants. These repre- 
sentations are not reliable. There is not a municipal plant in 
existence that a public service corporation would not purchase to. 
day, at the actual present value of the property, under a contract 
to supply users with the best service known to the art, at a price 
no greater than the correct cost of production under municipal 
ownership and operation, all economic factors accruing to the 
municipality by reason of its political monopoly, to accrue to 
the private corporation on the same terms. This being true, 
every representation showing an advantage to users of the 
service, and to taxpayers, as a result of municipal ownership is 
untrue. 
Here is evidence : 


Philadelphia has owned and operated its gas works since 
1841. Every expert examined in recent investigations, except 
those employed by the city, testified that the cost of the gas de- 
livered to consumers was more than its selling price, $1.00 per 
1000 feet. They claimed that the loss on the business for 1895 
was from $600,000 to over $1,000,000. Chief Park, who has been in 
charge of the works 34 years, testified that a profit of $200,000 
was made in 1895. He also declared that if the city would spend 
$2,800,000 for improvements, it could supply good gas economic- 
ally ; that he had been trying for 3 years to get a 36-inch main 
from Point Breeze to the Ninth Ward Works at a cost of $200,000 ; 
that owing to bad and irregular sized mains, the pressure around 
Broad and Market streets is ;; in. or ~ in. while at the 
Ninth Ward Works, 4 mile away, itis 4, in.; that by spend- 
ing $60,000 a year for three years in the old part of the city, 7% 
could be saved on leakage, which is now over 20% (while in well 
conducted private works it is not over 6%); and that the reason 
given by the Council for not making the improvements recom- 
mended in annual reports and special communications is, that 
there is no money, adding regretfully, ‘‘ It would certainly pay a 
great deal better to give us what we ask than to have the plant 
in the condition it is.” Confirming this, one of the leading 
papers of the city, one that is favorable to municipal ownership 
of the gas works, declared editorially, while the investigation was 
in progress : 
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‘‘In nothing have the City Councils shown greater disregard or greater contempt 
of public opinion than in their treatment of the supply of lighting for the municipality 
and the consumers in general. Notwithstanding the earnest protestations of the Mayor, 
Councils have refused to appropriate sufficient money to rehabilitate the gas works.” 

Here is the manager of a plant claimed by the Mayor to be 
worth $30,000,000, who, without paying taxes in any way, 
without allowing anything for interest on the investment, with- 
out paying a percentage of gross receipts as compensation for a 
franchise, claims a profit of only $200,000. In the same breath 
he declares that, ‘‘ by spending $60,000 a year for three years, 
he could make a saving of 7% in leakage,’’ but Councils refused 
to make the appropriation because there was no money. Where 
is this profit of $200,000? Why could it not be used to lay the 
36-inch main from Point Breeze to the Ninth Ward Works? Why 
could not the $60,000 per year wanted ‘“‘ to save seven per cent. on 
leakage ’’ be paid out of it ? Simply because there is no account 
with $200,000 to its credit and the money in bank to be drawn 
upon for these, or any other purposes. Why are not the people 
of Philadelphia ‘‘ more comfortable, happier and healthier ’’ and 
in the full enjoyment of ‘‘ the untold comforts ”’ offered to ‘‘ the 
dwellers in New York’ as an inducement for their vote for the 
municipalization of the gas supply ? Because there are upwards 
of 200,000 service pipes in the city of Philadelphia, a very large 
portion of which are only three-quarter-inch, which are entirely 
inadequate for supplying light alone to most of the houses, and 
which entirely prevent the use of gas for heating the houses. In 
the city of New York no service pipes are laid of less size than 
one and one-half inches. This has been the practice for years. 

It is stated by the Director of Public Works of Philadelphia 
that during the nine years he has had the management of the gas 
works, ‘‘ there has been a profit to the city from their operation 
of $1,882,639.61, besides furnishing the city with gas for its own 
use for street lighting and public buildings without cost.’? During 
seven of these nine years the price of gas was $1.50, while it was 
but $1.25 in New York. 

Mr. John W. Baker says: “If the price of gas during that 
time had been $1.00, as it is now, the city would have received 
$7,000,000 less money than it did. This would have made a loss 
of $5,117,360.39, without charging interest. Interest during these 
nine years would have amounted to $11,417,360.39, or $1, 266,373.38 
ayear. By charging interest, with gas at $1.00, the gas for street 
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lighting and lighting of public buildings during the last nine 
years would have cost the city $1,266,373.38 per annum.” 

It may be added that the city of Philadelphia did not have 
to pay a bribe of from $50,000 to $75,000 for a street lighting con. 
tract which the advocates of municipal ownership claim was paid 
in Brooklyn. But the advocate of municipal ownership asks the 
people of New York and Brooklyn to believe that : 


“A grand total of $1,702,100 represents the difference in cash saving for the 
year 1895 55 for Philadelphians by reason of the fact that their city supplied gas at 
$1.00 and that they did not have to pay the New York price of $1.25. 

This representation has the same value as the ‘‘ Concrete 
Standard of Comparison ”’ furnished when we were invited to visit 
Paris, and no more. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS, A CHALLENGE. 


Advocates of municipal ownership who claim that ‘‘ The cost 
of gas is with most people the controlling argument in favor of 
municipal ownership’; that ** this daily robbery of the pope, 
which private ownershé ip of street franchises means * * 
touches the pocket of every gas user to the extent of from 
twenty to forty per cent. of his gas bills’ are challenged to sup- 
ply data showing reductions in the price of gas as a result of 
municipal ownership, to compare with the tables herewith sub- 
mitted, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

These tables give the price of gas for every city in the United 
States, the population of which, in 1869, gives it a place in one of 
the groups. 

The prices for 1869 are taken from a compilation made by 
Messrs. F. & J. Rives and George A. Bailey, reporters and 
printers of the debates of Congress published at Washington, D. 
C., January 1st, 1870, under the title of : ‘‘ Prices of Illuminating 
Gas (United States Tax Included), in the Different Cities and Towns 
in the United States.”’ 

The tax in 1869 was : 
200,000 cu. ft. per month and under........... ict heawan< apace demaaee 10 cts. per ied 
Sree EOUOO., Tb. OF TOMER... oo. cece cccccccesccccescceces . 
ee ae, i CRONE A. cc55 55 tewecescssecscece eve 0ss oe Ss 


The tax was discontinued August 1, 1872. The price of gas for all cities in the 
same class was affected uniformly by the tax. 
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REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS, 1869 TO 1893. 









































TABLE No. 1. 
Population, 400,000 and over. Price for Gas. Reduction. 
City State. 1869. 1893.* Per cent. 
1. New York, N. Y $3.50 $1.25 64.3 
2. Chicago, Il. 8.75 1.15 69.3 
8. Philadelphia, Pa. 2.55 1.00 60.8 
4. Brooklyn, | me £ 8.25 1.25 61.5 
5. St. Louis, Mo. 4.50 1.18% 73.6 
6. Boston, Mass. 8.25 1.00 69.2 
7. Baltimore, Md. 3.25 1.25 61.5 
Average $3.43 $1.15 65.6 
TABLE No. 2. 
Population, 100,000 and under 400,000. Price for Gas. Reduction. 
City. State. 1869. 1898. Per ceni. 

1. New Orleans, La. $4.00 $2.00 50.0 
2. Cincinnati, Ohio 2.62 1.00 61.8 
8. Cleveland, Ohio 2.50 -80 68.0 
4. Buffalo, me 8.30 1.00 69.4 
5. Pittsburg, Pa. 1.85 1.00 44.9 
6. Washington, D.C 8.25 1.25 61.5 
7. Detroit, Mich 3 70 1.00 72.9 
8. Milwaukee, Wis. 4.50 1.00 7. 
——~ 9. Newark, N.J 8.42 1.34 60.8 
10. Jersey City, N.J 3.50 1.75 50.0 
11. Louisville, Ky. 8.15 1.30 58.7 
12. Rochester, N.Y 3.50 1.25 64.3 
18. St. Paul, Minn 5.55 1.50 73.0 
14. Providence, R. I. 3.20 1 20 62.5 
15. Indianapolis, Ind. 8 00 1.25 58.3 
16. Allegheny, Pa. 2.07 95 49 2 
Average $3 .32 $1.22 63.3 





for 1894. 





* The prices for 1893 are taken from Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies 
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TABLE No. 3. 
Popuiation, 50,000 and under 100,000. Price for Gas. Reduction. 
City. State. 1869. 1893. Per Cent. 

1. Albany, ee $3.75 $1.70 54.1 
8. Columbus, A can <euustadee aes 3.00 1.00 66.6 
8. Syracuse, ee ee 3.50 1.30 80.0 
4. Worcester, NB a Sie - 8.70 1.40 62.1 
5. Toledo, ere aes 3.33 1.00 70.0 
6. New Haven, ee eee 3.33 1.50 58.0 
7. Paterson, Sp Sa ee eee 4.00 1.75 56.2 
8. Lowell, i cee ewe: ai 3.50 1.10 68.5 
9. Nashville, ee Sere 3.60 1.50 58.3 
10. Scranton, DU sihaine.4 <6<ebe-aaets 4.50 1.10 75.3 
11. Fall River, asics hearer “eae 3.50 1.60 54.3 
12. Cambridge, i hea a aca ocala cee 3.95 1.29 67.3 
18. Atlanta, ME cetseVeurcas Gases 5.15 1.00 80.5 
14. Memphis, iehnrscsiuwesnan 4.7 1.7 62.7 
15. Wilmington Pie S eeaewdanqodecs 3.00 1.12} 62.5 
16. Dayton, Sere 8.75 1.10 70.7 
17. Troy, ae ae 3.75 1.75 53.3 
18. Grand Rapids, Se abandons 4.00 .90 77.5 
19. Reading, Re aaa ks knee dans 3.50 1.60 54.3 
20. Camden, 3 Saas oes 4.00 1.24 69.0 
21. Trenton, Sp Se eee 4.00 1.70 57.5 
22. Lynn, ree 4.50 1.35 70.0 
23. Hartford, ces ses aweue con 3.33 1.40 51.9 
24. St. Joseph, ate eee a Rea ree 5.50 1.00 81.8 
25. Evansville, ER Pa eee 3.70 1.25 66.2 
I einkendsus. Sens $3.86 $1.32 65.5 








The only municipal plant mentioned by my opponent that falls 
within the scope of these tables is, Philadelphia in table No. 1. 
The efficiency of municipal ownership to stop the ‘‘ daily robbery 
of gas users’’ is graphically shown by a ‘‘ Concrete Standard of 
Comparison,’’ which has been found without ‘‘ visiting Paris.”’ 


‘*A CONCRETE STANDARD OF COMPARISON.” 


Reductions in the price of gas which ‘“‘ touch the pockets of 
every gas user to the extent of’ the reduction : 


TABLE NuMBER ONE. 


Philadelphia—Municipal ownership................. 60.8% 
NS ed 61.5% 
New York—a ‘‘daily robber”’..... ................ 64.3% 


Glasgow— ‘‘ the most notable of all’’ municipal plants 47.4% 
Average for the group—6 ‘daily robbers”’ and 1 


i ess + cin akan Geceteonsewhn ss 65 .6% 
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TABLE NuMBER Two. 


Average for the group, 16 ‘‘ daily robbers,’’ no municipal 
plant........ceecesees > Headoh “checdsdaeckavisceuals 63 .3% 
Glasgow, ‘‘ the most notable of all”’ municipal plants.. 47.4% 


TABLE NUMBER THREE. 


Average for the group, 25 ‘‘ daily robbers,” no municipal 
DMMB woos cccecscncvaccnseeesesessccccsoscesnesacecese . 65 .5% 
Glasgow, ‘‘the most notable of all’ municipal plants... * 47.4% 


This shows that for twenty-four years municipal plants have 
tried to reduce prices to gas users at the rate per cent. the “‘ daily 
robbers’’ have done, and that they have failed. In the language 
of my opponent I can say : 


“ If this were all, some disciple of the impossible might still inspire us to hope 
that this princely gift of the people’s over-generous * * * (daily robbers) 
* * * of the past might be reached Oy some yet undiscovered method of taxa- 
tion ; for hope is always permitted to fallen and unhappy mankind (of the variet 
that advocates municipal ownership). But when the score of years has panel, 
which, at the least, will be necessary to attain this unattainable result, when Jacob 
shall have served the promised time in toil and sweat for his Rachel, lo, another 
period, much like the first, will have opened before us, as the like did to Jacob, for 
at the end of another ten or of another twenty years, this (difference of achievement 
between political and industrial monopolies) will have grown. 
‘* This problem cannot be solved by any law except one which will permit the 
community to retake these franchise values into its own hands, now and here.” 
The only hope for communities that have adopted municipal 
ownership, is to sell their municipal plants to a public service 
corporation that will contract to keep the reduction of the price 
of gas in economic relation with reductions made by other ‘“‘ daily 


robbers ’’ throughout the land. 
A TRUE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, NOT WANTED. 


The superficial character of this discussion cannot be seen more 
clearly by anyone than by the writer of this paper. A multitude 
of details, each having an important bearing, when discussed with 
the view of solving the problem for any given municipality, have 
not been referred to. The significance of this subject is vastly 
deeper and more far reaching than is appreciated by many who 
give it attention. This is emphatically true of that great mass of 
apathetic people who see in it nothing but a fight between corpora- 
tions and politicians, in which the politicians are supposed to be 
contending for the rights of the people. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to defend corporations, but 
rather to show the unfair, unreliable and inadequate character of 
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the evidence offered by the advocates of municipal ownership, 
and the underlying economic fallacies that are misleading them, 
If it accomplishes no more than to teach the absurdity of attempt. 

ing to settle grave questions of public policy as simple matters of 

expediency ; the danger of accepting as authority, statistica] 

statements that have not been verified by disinterested expert 

auditors ; the absolute necessity of knowing how accounts are 

kept and what items are included in any statement of ‘‘ costs” or 

‘** profit’? that are used as guides to public action; that to mis- 

lead the people, honestly or corruptly, by the use of unfair, un- 

reliable and inadequate representations is a financial, an economic 
and a moral crime ; if it only slightly assists in accomplishing 
these ends, its object will be gained. . 

A solution of the problem—how services to supply wants 
common to all citizens can be secured and rendered on terms that 
will fully safeguard the interests of the people, of the Govern- 
ment, and of private investors—is possible. It can be solved in 
a way that will secure the following advantages with absolute cer- 
tainty :— 

(1.) For the user of the services every advantage sought by 
the advocates of municipal ownership, and more. 

(2.) For public service corporations, relief from the legislative 
evils from which they suffer. 

(3.) For investors in public service industries certainty of divi- 
dends and stability of value, making their securities in every re- 
spect as good as the bonds of the municipality, State or Nation in 
which the services are rendered. 

(4.) For the Government, a stable public policy, founded on 
correct economic principles which, like the storehouses of wisdom, 
will increase in beneficence the more freely and thoroughly it is 
used. 

I do not reduce the solution of this problem to a concrete 
business proposition : 

(1.) Because the economic education of the people is not of a 
character to cause them to demand a settlement of the problem 
on a correct economic basis for the purpose of securing the ad- 
vantages. that would accrue to them from it. Miseducation 
prevents them from seeing the advantages they can secure in this 
way. 
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(2.) Because ‘‘ the people’’ do not, never have, and never will 
pay for the kind of education of which they are most in need. 
The gospel of truth has always been, and must always be, forced 
into the minds of those most in need of it. 

(3.) Because it is a subject that pertains to everybody’s busi- 
ness. A bitter experience teaches the lesson that work for the 
general welfare cannot command a support unless it promises 
someone a special reward beyond his fair share in a prosperity 
intended to come to all alike. 

(4.) Because financial speculators do not want the problem 
solved and will oppose its final settlement for the reason that in 
conditions of uncertainty they find the best opportunities to make 
speculative gains. 

(5.) Because political speculators do not want a settled public 
policy, and oppose measures tending to that end for the reason 
that, in conditions which cause popular discontent, and rouse the 
passions, prejudices and suspicions of the people, they find op- 
portunities to make ‘‘issues’’ on which they can command finan- 
cial and political support, and thus maintain themselves in pos- 
session of party power. 

(6.) Because financial and political speculators always co- 
operate for the furtherance of their schemes regardless of party 
affiliations. They controi legislatures and municipal councils. 
They oppose measures devised ‘purely for the public good, with a 
concentrated, aggressive, unprincipled, selfish interest, and treat 
the people with unconcealed contempt. They know “the pub- 
lic’? is disorganized, undisciplined and apathetic. They will 
not permit a correct solution of this problem so long as they can 
prevent it. 

(7.) Because corporation stockholders have not learned that it 
is better, cheaper and safer to pay for the proper economic edu- 
cation of voters, than it is tosubmit to the unjust demands of 
speculators, financial or political. 

Until some of these reasons cease to be valid, because of a 
change for the better in at least some of the conditions named, it 
will be true that a solution of the problem is not wanted, which 
will be satisfactory to users of the services, to taxpayers, to those 
who supply capital and management, and to a government of the 
people, wisely designed to benefit the people in the most helpful 
way, and for these reasons, final. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In 1889, I published a book under the title of ‘‘ The Economic 
Value of Electric Light and Power,”’ in which I said : 


** Not many years can pass before the progress of events will satisfy cities that 
have taken the ill-advised action of buying an electric-lighting plant, that, instead 
of gaining an advantage, they have created an obstruction to the proper develop. 
ment of an electrical service. To secure the full advantage of that service, they 
will, sooner or later, sell their plants to private companies, who will operate them 
under contract in connection with a private light and power service.” 


























In a work under the title of ‘‘ Municipal Ownership—lIts Fal. 
lacy,’’ published by M. J. Francisco, in 1895, it is stated that the 
following cities have seen their mistake and sold their municipai 
electric lighting plants : 

“Greenville, 8S. C.; Carrolton, Ga.; Stockton, Kan.; Lyons, 
Ia.; Marceline, Mo.; Marietta, Ohio; Michigan City, Ind.; Port- 
land, Oregon ; Tipton, Ia.; Titusville, Pa.; Moline, I1l.’’ 
Madison, Ind., voted to sell its municipal electric lighting 
plant October 17, 1895. Brainard, Minn., voted to sell its muni- 
cipal electric lighting plant Dec. 17, 1895. 

It will be observed that these are small towns where there is 
little opportunity to conceal the true results of municipal owner- 
ship and operation. This list will be increased with the record of 
each passing year. 

In 1892 I closed a paper on the ‘‘ Municipal Ownership of In- 
dustries,’’ with the statement that “the day will come when 
Philadelphia will sell its gas works toa private corporation.” 
The indications that this will be done, are rapidly multiplying. 
When the users of gas and the taxpayers of that city consider 
the question and settle it solely with the view of serving their 
own interests in the best way, they will sell their gas works. 

The best opportunity for reaching a practical solution of this 
problem in a national way, is presented by the necessity for re- 
adjusting the relations of the Government to the Pacific Rail- 
roads. A correct adjustment of the interests of the people, of 
investors, and of the government in this case will go far to destroy 
widespread and dangerous fallacies regarding the government 
ownership and operation of industries. 

As a final suggestion, I ask those who seek to cure the evils 
of political corruption, which they charge to members of muni- 
cipal councils and state legislatures, to show when it has oc- 
curred in the history of the human race that those prone to cor- 
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ruption have been made virtuous by being given larger oppor- 
tunities ? 

The forces that make for prosperity are vitalized by the sav- 
ings of labor. 

When an industry is monopolized by government ownership 
all inducement to save, on the part of those charged with its 
management and operation, is destroyed. The destruction of the 
natural right of a laborer to own what he saves, predestines 
municipal ownership to failure. If the people are wise they will 
resent a proposal to destroy a laborer’s opportunity to save as 
they would the destruction of his freedom. 

Measures that are wrong in principle cannot be, and are not, 
successful in practice. 
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A REJOINDER.* 


By Mr. Groot. 


The proposition affirmed in opposition to the argument for 
municipal ownership of gas is not only that private ownership 
should continue, but that the franchises should be perpetual and 
exclusive, that is, perpetual monopolies ; that no compensation 
should be exacted for them ; and that no taxes should be levied 
upon the property of the private corporations. So much of 
novelty is contained in this position, so much that is contrary to 
all ordinarily accepted ideas, that the mere statement of the end 
to which the argument is directed, of the new and strange con- 
ditions and circumstances which it is sought to create for the gas 
supply, easily prepares us to expect that the argument itself de- 
pends upon ideas equally as novel and as contrary to ordinary 
conceptions. 

And that expectation will be justified. For the foundation 
of the argument is the confounding of ‘‘ governments’’ with 
‘‘ municipalities,’ and the false proposition that ‘‘ governments 
(meaning municipalities) occupy solely the domain of functions, are 
supported wholly by taxation, have no industrial capital,” and 
therefore ‘‘should not operate an industry.’”’ Were this pro- 
pounded as a theory concerning cities and the proper scope of muni- 
cipal powers, we might meet it with argument. Butit is stated as 
an existing distinction, and as such it is false historically, legally 
and in present fact, if by ‘‘ industry’ is intended that which alone 
we are discussing, a public work which affects the citizens gener- 





* Owing to Mr. Foote’s extraordinary method of extensive quotation from an article 
which, when exhibited to him, was stated to be ‘‘ totally unrevised,” and to his still 
more extraordinary foot-note, the original article has been printed with no substantial 
change except as shown in the notes which accompany it. Mr. Foote’s failure to meet 
any argument must not, therefore, be ascribed to subsequent additions to the original 


paper. 
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ally. ‘‘ Cities are not limited to providing for the strict necessities 
oftheir citizens. Under legislative authority, they may minister 
to their comfort, health, pleasure or education. They are not 
limited to policing the city, to paving its streets, to providing it 
with light, water, sewers, docks and markets. They may also be 
required by the sovereign power to turnish their citizens with 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, parks, libraries and museums, 
with zoological, botanical and other gardens. They may even 
thus gratify our ears with music of a summer afternoon, or min- 
ister to our comfort by providing us with public baths. Expendi- 
tures in all these directions under legislative authority have never 
been questioned. * * * The true test is that which requires 
that the work shall be essentially public and for the general good 
of all the inhabitants of the city. It must not be undertaken 
merely for gain or for private objects. Gain or loss may incident- 
ally follow, but the purpose must be primarily tosatisfy the need 
or contribute to the convenience of the people of the city at 
large.’’* 

Rome with its aqueduct and public baths, the cities of the 
Hanseatic league in their commercial alliance, New York’s own- 
ership of ferry and wharf rights from early Dutch days, illustrate 
historically the application of the same principle now involved in 
the municipalization of the gas supply. Noris it to be overlooked 
that New York now derives a large income from the docks, 
ferries, markets and water supply, which goes to the support of 
the city and the relief of taxation. Interesting as it might be to 
discuss theoretically the scope of municipal powers, we are not 
dealing with theory. We have the fact of the dual nature, the 
dual source of income, of a municipal corporation. The power 
and right to engage in making and supplying gas, and to derive 
profit thereby, are beyond dispute. 

With the correction of this misapprehension on the part of 
the advocate of private ownership the basis of his argument is 
gone. Yetas there are but two terms involved in the discussion, 
i.e, ‘“municipality’’ and ‘‘franchise,’’ it is worth note that the 
definition given of the latter is as erroneous as the conception of 
the powers attending the former. He defines a franchise as ‘‘ an 
exclusive right granted to a corporation to perform a specified 





* N. Y. supreme court, in rapid transit case, 1896. 
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public service.” If that were so then we would reach the absurd. 
ity involved in having at least eleven ‘‘exclusive’’ gas franchises 
on Manhattan island, some streets having as many as eleven dif. 
ferent mains, put in by as many different companies. Thus led 
astray, the suggestion that ‘‘ New York follow Detroit’s example 
and construct a small lighting plant, and light its own streets,” 
without resorting to the purchase or condemnation of any private 
company’s franchise Zo sell gas to residents, he deems to ‘‘disre- 
gard property rights’? and to be ‘‘an act of confiscation.” 
But since no gas company has an exclusive franchise in New York 
city, it is neither disregard of property rights nor confiscation 
for the city to enter the field also, just as some newly organized 
private company may yet do; especially if by so doing, New 
York, like Detroit, supplies only its own needs. Indeed, 
since the constitutional amendment of 1874 the legislature 
of this state is wholly without power to pass any private 
or local bill ‘‘ granting to any private corporation, associa- 
tion or individual any exclusive privilege, immunity or 
franchise whatever.’ There may, by remote possibility, 
be one or two corporations in this state which by ex- 
press terms received exclusive rights prior to 1874, but 
nothing less than an express grant could make a franchise in 
this state exclusive. There may also, possibly, be an exclu- 
siveness which results from the nature of the grant ; as when a 
street will not physically permit of more than one company’s 
tracks. Yet even in such a case the legislature may and does 
permit another company to use a part of such _ trackage 
for connections. The distance which may thus be used 
has varied; and a few years ago it was ineffectually sought 
to extend it to a number of miles so as to permit a new 
company to be organized to duplicate the route and, with- 
out laying any tracks of its own, torun cars over the entire track- 
age of a company operating in one of the smaller cities of the 
state. That “false competition,’’ instigated by the rivalry of 
private ownership, was not permitted by the legislature. 

The plea for home rule in franchise matters is denominated 
“the plea of a culprit’?! New York city is charged with inca- 
pacity for self-government! And ineradicable objection to muni- 
cipal ownership of gas is said to be ‘‘ written in the records of the 
criminal courts, giving the details of the trials and convictions of 
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the representatives of municipal government that New York has 
sent to Sing Sing from the days of ‘Boss Tweed’ to the present 
time.’ Disregarding the civic spirit, or the lack of it, here dis- 
played by one who thinks it slander of New York to say that 
“the record of Glasgow puts this American city to shame,”’ let us 
remind the author of the jeremiad that Twetd could never have 
stolen as he did without the aid and comfort of the country legis- 
lators who passed the so-called ‘‘ Tweed charter’’ ; and that the 
next greatest in the criminal record of New York officials was the 
Broadway railroad scandal. Clearly, it is true that Albany rule, 
the giving out of street franchises, and the constant struggle over 
rates and regulation of the private franchise corporations must 
answer for more crimes, corruption and scandals in New York 
city than docks, ferries, markets, bridges, parks and water supply 
combined. 

It is conceded in the argument upon the other side that gas 
lighting is a natural monopoly, or naturally becomes a mon- 
opoly; leaving us a choice between “‘a political and an 
industrial monopoly”’’; the latter to be under a close state 
supervision, but entirely untaxed. Yet we are told, as a reason 
why the statistics of municipal gas works are claimed to be un- 
fair, that the municipality ‘‘has, no expensive conflicts with 
the municipal councils, nor is it compelled to maintain a lobby, 
resort to bribery, give interests in stocks or bonds to politicians, 
or fee able attorneys to watch ‘strikes’ in the legislature or coun- 
cil, and to resist unjust taxation’’; that ‘‘it does not have to 
fight to obtain new legislation or ordinances before it can extend 
or improve its service’ ; all of which it is conceded are disabilities 
of the private corporation, which ‘‘ tend to increase capitalization, 
rates of interest, cost of operation, and the price to consumers.’’ 
But with these concessions, which amount to a concession of almost 
the whole case of municipal ownership, is brought no prescrip- 
tion which will cure, but rather one which will aggravate these con- 
ceded evils ; no suggested measures which will avoid, under more 
stringent and complete regulation, but rather that measure which 
will increase the corruption and bribery now existing; for, as 
President Whitney of the West End street railroad of Boston 
once declared, the more rigid the restrictions imposed upon the 
private corporation; the more persistently it will force itself into 
politics and by cunning devices conceal unlawful profits. 
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But it is in the field of statistics that the argument in favor of 
the private industrial monopoly, the untaxed and concededly cor. 
rupting monopoly of gas supply, errs most ; although written by 
the author of ‘“‘A Plea for Truth in Statistical Literature,” 
Figures were submitted to him of the private corporation under 
municipal regulation and taxation in Paris, and of municipal 
ownership in Philadelphia (where the management was conceded 
to have been bad in many respects), and in Wheeling, Richmond, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and Glasgow, as compared 
with New York under private companies. Louisville was men- 
tioned as one of the cities owning gas works, Dunkirk and De- 
troit as among those owning an electric plant; but no figures 
were quoted for these three. Let us examine the reply as to 
accuracy, as to justice and completeness in choice of examples, 
and as to fairness in method of computation, and see whether the 
seeker of truth is revealed. 

Dunkirk he singles out for an uninvited attack—uninvited 
because gas, and not electric lighting, is under present dis- 
cussion. It is said that while Dunkirk, hailed as the source of 
subsequent woes to the private corporations in Detroit and else- 
where, is reported as paying but $46 per lamp, some private 
investigation (the details of which are not stated) showed that the 
price should have been given as $106. Beitso. But Buffalo, its 
near neighbor, not more than forty-five miles distant, where prices 
of material and labor cannot vary greatly, was then paying a 
private company $146. 

The truth is that Dunkirk’s actual expenditure was but $46 
per lamp, and that allowance for interest upon investment, for 
taxes and for depreciation would increase that figure to but $56.25. 
The situation in Dunkirk is this: The city had its water supply 
plant, with engineers, firemen, and superintendent; it added the , 
electric light plant, in connection with the water works, and the 
same engineers, firemen and superintendent now operate both. 
Municipal ownership is properly credited with the saving thus 
effected. 

The following table, which demonstrates the savings of munici- 
palownership of electric lighting, is quoted from Professor Frank 
Parsons, whose articles on ‘‘ The People’s Lamps,”’ in the Avena 
for June, September, November and December, 1895, will greatly 
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interest those who wish to pursue further the examination of the 
statistics of electric lighting : 























PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. MouNIcIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

— $$$ —— |} 

No. of | Cost per No. of | Cost per 

Lamps. Year. Lamps.| Year. 
BN os oa aeered 1,850 |$13S SOOO PC 118 $67 
New York......... 2,625 ($146 to $182||/Dunkirk........... 7 59.25 
IN. 6 wove sien 1,528 146 fs ae 60 50 
Philadelphia. ...... 5,300 | 160 I cate snide ui 122 92 
Washington ....... 338 } 138 Alexandria.... .... 92 72 
Harrisburg......... 848 85 Allegheny ......... 620 74 
ncecknde os 1,279 | 133.80  — a 181 66 
Louisville.......... 1,074 87.50 Bowling Green..... 72 66 
Indianapolis....... 750 85 Kendallville........ 43 36 
Sree 2,200 75 Little Rock........ 210 55 




















In reckoning cost under municipal ownership Professor Par- 
sons has in each case added to actual expenditures a carefully 
estimated percentage to cover interest on investment, taxes, in- 
surance and depreciation. 

Let us now examine Detroit’s electric lighting experience, 
although, like Dunkirk, it may not be quite apropos of the sub- 
ject. Detroit was paying, as Professor Parsons states in his 
table, $133.80 per lamp to the private electric light companies. 
Fortunately, indeed, no foolish citizen attempted to upset the 
municipal lighting law in the courts upon any ground of false infor- 
mation furnished to the legislature, for three very good reasons : 
There was no false information; if there had been, any tyro in 
the law knows that it would afford no sufficient ground for legal 
attack ; and if such attack could have succeeded, the city would 
have been the loser, as we shall see, and the private companies 
the gainers. 

No measure could have been more carefully considered 
than was this in Detroit. In January, 1890, Mayor Pingree, in 
his message, said: ‘‘ Lighting the streets is as much a public mat- 
ter as street paving and cleaning, sewer building, maintaining 
and improving the parks and boulevards, supplying water or pro- 
viding protection against fire. I think the time has come when 
the city should assume control of public lighting and own and 
operate its own plant for that purpose, thereby escaping the 
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caprices or combinations of private corporations."’ In May, 1891, 
he again urged municipal ownership. In 1892, and again in 1893, 
he submitted figures showing the cheaper cost of municipal 
ownership; and in the latter year he obtained an enabling act 
from the legislature. Under that law the people of Detroit voted 
in favor of establishing the city plant. The city was prohibited 
from engaging in private or commercial lighting ; it was limited 
to lighting its own streets. Yet, including maintenance, repairs, 
operating expenses, insurance and interest on the investment (that 
is, including everything but taxes, and it would be difficult to see 
where Detroit has lost anything in the way of taxes, since the 
plants of the private corporations are still there for commercial 
and private lighting), Detroit’s first réport shows a cost of $84.70 
per lamp, as against the $133.80, which she formerly paid. 

It is denied that Louisville is to be ranked as owning gas 
works because it is found that there is a Louisville gas company. 
But, apparently, this denial is made in ignorance of the fact that 
the city of Louisville owns more than one-quarter of the capital 
stock of that company (9,250 shares out of 36,000); that no other 
person or corporation than the city may hold more than 1,000 
shares; and that the city council elects four of the nine directors 
of the company. The gas company operates an electric lighting 
plant, and the streets are largely lighted by electricity. Louis- 
ville prides itself on being ‘‘more completely lighted than any 
city of similar size in the country,”’’ and upon having a “contract 
for electric lighting very much less than that of any other city, 
with the possible exception of one.’’ Professor Parsons, in his 
table above quoted, might well have put Louisville into the munici- 
pal ownership column, for in both gas and electric lighting Louis- 
ville is as much entitled to be ranked thus as is Philadelphia in 
regard to gas lighting. 

The general charge is made that the statistics of municipal 
ownership are unfair, unreliable and inadequate. But the first 
requirement of truth in statistics is that a fair average of ex- 
amples shall be examined. This we sought to do but our oppo- 
nent has not. Had he done so, he would have found neither un- 
fairness, unreliability nor inadequacy. We have reviewed his 
departure from the subject of gas and his excursion into the 
field of electric lighting in the cases of Dunkirk and Detroit. 
He was proffered the experience in gas lighting of Philadel- 
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phia (a partial and unfavorable example) and of Wheeling, 
Richmond, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
His reply is to attack only Philadelphia, and to ignore Wheel- 
ing, Richmond, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow; except to argue that the ‘‘relative reduction in price,” 
the ‘‘ percentage of reduction’’ in Glasgow is less than that of 
New York. 

As if it betokened anything to say that New York’s 
reduction is 64% and Glasgow’s but 47% ; when New York started 
at $3.50 a thousand and by force of bitterly contested legislation 
has come down to $1.25, while Glasgow during the same time re- 
duced from $1.14 to 54 cents per thousand. Percentage in such 
acase serves only to cloud the truth, not to reveal it. It does 
not show actual results. It is not the method of truthful sta- 
tistics. It is not only an unfair, unreliable and inadequate, but 
it is also a false and a misleading method. 

It is not possible, within present limits, to re-produce in de- 
tail the abstracts of accounts of the British cities. The results 
were briefly stated in the original article. No plaint of inefficient 
public bookkeeping, of unfair, inadequate or unreliable statistics, 
could come from the mouth of anyone who has ever examined the 
reports of those cities. The other side does wisely to ignore them. 
Everything is included in them, except the corruption and bribery 
expenses so vividly described by our opponent, and they do not 
exist. Interest on investment, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
repairs and betterments, all operating expenses (including good 
wages and salaries), a sinking fund and a reserve fund, all 
are charged before net profits are reckoned. Thus Birming- 
ham, for instance, selling gas at about 55 cents per thousand, 
before reaching its net profit last year of $125,000, charged 
all ordinary operating expenses, besides over. $125,000 for rates 
and taxes, over $570,000 for repairs, maintenance and renewal of 
plant, over $3,000 for bad debts, over $2,500 for contribution to 
workmen’s sick fund, and about 24% on the total value of plant and 
buildings for depreciation, about $500,000 for interest and for the 
sinking fund ; and it carries a reserve fund, accumulated out of 
the income of prior years, of $500,000. If it were slander of New 
York to say that the record of Glasgow puts the American city 
to shame, let us now retract and modify: The records of Birming- 
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ham, of Manchester, of Edinburgh and of Glasgow put us to 
shame. 

There remain the attacks upon the figures as to Paris and 
Philadelphia. As to the former, the quarrel must be with Dr. 
Shaw, from whose book, published in 1895, the quotation was 
made. Dr. Shaw has an established reputation for accuracy ; the 
Century magazine cannot readily be taken as a suppressor of truth. 
If Dr. Shaw’s critic brought his corrections to the attention of Dr. 
Shaw and of the Century some years ago, then Dr. Shaw prob. 
ably had sufficient reason for maintaining his position when the 
magazine articles were brought together, re-written and enlarged 
for the books. Let us venture a few criticisms, however, upon 
these alleged statistics of Paris. 

This critic, even if his figures rather than Dr. Shaw’s are 
right, distorts them ; for he includes in dividends and interest 
$2,250,510 annual contribution to sinking fund for redemption of 
capital and bonds, so set aside because the Paris franchise is lim- 
ited in time and not perpetual ; although in another place he de- 
clares that the redemption funds for capital and bonds are provided 
for as part of the expense of operation. Deducting this would 
reduce the dividends and interest of the Paris company to a sum 
less than New York and Brooklyn companies pay. Very possi- 
bly a critic who makes the mistake of covering the trifling sum 
of $2,250,000 into both profits and operating expenses may have 
fallen into a few other errors. 

But we should not, in the dispute over figures, lose sight of 
other facts. Let us assume, for the moment, that the statistics 
as to Paris are not as given by Dr. Shaw, but as stated by his 
critic. What is the effect upon the argument as to municipal 
ownership ? Paris is not the owner and operator of the gas works. 
There is there a private monopoly, regulated and taxed. It was 
brought into the original article only as an illustration of muni- 
cipal regulation. Let it stand as such, assuming the corrections. 
It will still show two things: one, that New York can never hope 
to get as complete a system of regulated and taxed private mon- 
opoly ; the other, that the system in Paris does not yield the 
benefits of the system of municipal operation in Birmingham. 

The exactions of the city ($3,678,114) will not suffice to ex- 
plain the alleged price of gas in Paris ; for if it be true, as stated, 
that $3,678,114 ‘‘amounts to nearly one-third of the price charged 
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for gas supplied to private consumers,”’ then the alleged dividends 
and interest of the company, $6,233,174, plus the redemption or 
sinking fund items of $2,250,510 ($1,726,519 and $524,000), amount- 
ing in all to $8,483,684, or more than twice the city’s receipts, 
would account for the other two-thirds of the price of gas, reach- 
ing the result at least that gas costs little or nothing to manu- 
facture, beyond interest and profits on capital. 

Nor is the alleged high price fairly to be attributed to the 
city’s exactions, if, as also alleged, the company, in addition to 
paying such exactions, plus interest upon its alleged bonded in- 
debtedness, plus more than one-thirtieth annually of the par of 
its share and bonded capital, also pays itself annually nearly 
27% dividends ($4,560,000 on $16,800,000), and that not upon the 
unredeemed value of its share capital, but upon the par value 
without allowance for what has been already redeemed. The 
excessive profit to the company is the cause of the high price. 
Six per cent. dividends upon the share capital of $16,800,000 
would amount to $1,008,000, instead of the $4,560,000 dividends 
which the company is said to get. There is an excess, then, 
over ordinary and _ reasonable profits, of $3,552,000, 7. e., of 
nearly 21%. If the city’s dues, stated exactly at $3,678,114, 
amount to nearly one-third of the consumer’s price, i. @., 
4 of $1.69, or 56} cents, then the company’s excessive 
dividend must have a proportionate relation to that price. 
Here we have a simple sum in proportion, such as we used 
to do as boys in school: $3,678,114 is to $3,552,000, as 564 
cents is to 543 cents. That is, reducing the profits of the share 
capital to the reasonable rate of 6% would reduce the price of 
gas from $1.69 to $1.14%, (the price to the city remaining at 84,%, 
cents), and the city would still get $3,678,114 annually for its 
franchise. Capitalize that sum at 5 % and the Paris gas franchise, 
if perpetual, reveals a value of $73,562,280. Weclaimed the New 
York and Brooklyn franchise to be worth but half as much, 
although they receive a higher price for their product. 

Or, better still, if the city of Paris owned the works and 
sought to get only interest upon its investment, running the works 
on the present scale, then 56} cents plus 543 cents, or $1.10 + 
could be taken from the present price of $1.69, and gas could be 
supplied at 59 cents per thousand, or nearly as low as in Birming- 
ham, and fair interest still be paid upon investment, plus the 
present allowances for depreciation. 
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So much for Paris. It affords criticism upon New York’s 
conditions, and aid for the argument for municipal ownership, 
even if we adopt the figures offered in substitution for Dr. Shaw’s, 

As for Philadelphia, the true statistican would probably not 
quote, in rivalry to official figures, the figures of John W. Baker, 
a member of a syndicate which has sought to purchase the city 
gas works, and who was therefore intent upon depreciating the 
profit of those works to the city. He would not have confined his 
examination of the results of municipal ownership to the one 
concededly least favorable example. He would have sought a 
fair average of results, examining the figures of the British cities, 
of Wheeling and Richmond, as well as those of Philadelphia. 
He would not, recognizing the important bearing of the price 
charged the people, have mentioned that during seven years the 
Philadelphia price was $1.50 while the price in New York was $1.25, 
without giving the prices in thirty-nine other years, during which, 
from 1845 to 1886, excepting only two years, the Philadelphia 
price was 25 cents, 50 cents, or even $2, $3, or $4 cheaper than 
New York prices.* Philadelphia may be no shining light; it 
suffered for years because the works were in the hands of 
irremovable and irresponsible trustees; it suffers now because, 
as the Philadelphia Ledger says, the city councils, having full 
authority to make the improvements which the works need in 
order to produce more economically, will not act because of the 
influence of corporations. There lies the trouble in Philadel- 
phia—corporation influence in politics and upon officials, the in- 
fluence of the gas companies which, for their own profit, seek to 
destroy, and if they cannot destroy, then to hamper and to 
impede and to depreciate the city operation of the gas works. 
But, with it all, the cheapness of gas to consumers, as compared 
with prices here, has kept municipal ownership in Philadelphia 
from failure ; and has left it open to advocates of municipal 
ownership to say that under the most unfavorable of conditions, 
and in the least representative of examples, municipal ownership 
has surpassed in advantages to the people the results of private 
monopoly in New York. 





* See Prof. Bemis’ ‘‘ Municipal Ownership of Gas in U. 8.,” American Economic 
Association, Baltimore, which not only treats Philadelphia fully, but all other American 
municipal plants, giving statistics which are not open to any complaint of incompleteness. 
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THE PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL REFORM.* 


By Curnton Rogers Wooprurr, SEcRETARY NATIONAL Municrpat LEAGUE. 





It is somewhat difficult to estimate the progress made in any 
one year by the movement for better municipal government. 
Figures are interesting, and up to a certain point instructive. I 
could marshal a great array of figures as to the number of organi- 
zations and members, the amount of money raised, the pages of 
publications issued and an account of the meetings held, and yet 
come short of telling the whole story of the year’s advance. I 
know of no adequate method except the inductive—a narration of 
all the activities of all the associations working for reform, and 
yet this would require an amount of time that I do not feel is at 
my disposal. The most that can be done in this connection is to 
recount the principal achievements of the more active organiza- 
tions, and from this recital draw certain conclusions touching the 
growth of the movement. Ifthe delegates and members of the 
League could but for a month read its correspondence they would 
realize as in no other way how deep and widespread is the inter- 
est in our work, and how constantly it is growing. From all 
classes and from all sections; from the student and from the 
business man; from the professional man and from the laborer, 
inquiries are daily received about some one or another phase of 
the problem, and the newspapers, weeklies and magazines all 
seem to vie with each other in giving information bearing on the 
numerous points at issue. It is a moderate statement to say that 
no subject of permanent interest and lasting importance is re- 
ceiving at the present time more careful or more general consid- 
eration at the hands of the public. The interest seems to be 
abiding. What the result of it all will be it issomewhat difficult 
tosay. Whether it will result in a new and broader conception 





*Address delivered at the Louisville Conference for Good City Government, 
May 5, 1897. 
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of the duties of citizenship, or only in a few unimportant re- 
forms, of course no one now can tell. Personally, I profoundly 
believe it will usher in a new era for our American cities wherein 
the good citizen will be he who takes a deep and continuous in- 
terest in municipal affairs, and who will not shirk a single politi- 
cal duty upon any pretense. These “‘ good times’’ may not come 
this year or next, but they are on their way, and will be here 
perhaps before some of the most sanguine of us expect. 

Taking up the recital of important achievements from 
which we are to determine the extent of the general advance we 
must commence with Boston, which may not inaptly be described 
as the home of political experiments. Here we find the Munici- 
pal League continuing its efforts to secure needed changes in the 
laws relating to that city. One by one important amendments 
have been suggested, pressed and finally adopted. The term of 
the mayor has been lengthened and single-headed bureaus sub- 
stituted for commissions, and now a league bill is upon passage 
establishing a single-chambered legislature in place of the bien- 
nial one, and another creating a mayor’s council, or cabinet, to 
consist of members selected from leading trade and _ business 
bodies, to serve in a purely advisory capacity, and to perpetuate 
as a part of the city’s government the present extra-legal, but 
most useful council appointed by Mayor Quincy at the beginning 
of his term. The league’s activity has been mainly along legisla- 
tive lines, although it has exerted in some directions a most salu- 
tary influence politically. 

As an outgrowth of the recent street car agitation, a strong 
citizens’ committee has been appointed to agitate for the municipal 
ownership of street railways. This committee has already en- 
listed many of the most prominent citizens of Boston, and 
promises to bring the whole question before the general public in 
such a way that they will before long have to decide definitely 
whether or not they purpose to have the city reap a portion of 
the benefits of municipal monopolies or whether they intend that 
the present plan of allowing private corporations to reap them 
shall continue. By printed page and public meeting the commit- 
tee has succeeded in making the whole question one of immedi- 
ate and pressing interest. Every such discussion is bound to 
result in a closer study of municipal problems, and has an educa- 
tional influence of great value. The Twentieth Century Club, 
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organized to promote a finer public spirit and a better social con- 
dition has continued its work along its chosen lines. It is most 
difficult to appreciate fully and exactly the value of such activi- 
ties as have been carried on under itsauspices, but there can be 
no doubt of the great usefulness of such bodies, and from them 
come many of the most energetic and successful workers. They 
perform a function of untold value. 

The Municipal League of Providence, Rhode Island, although 
organized since our last meeting, has to its credit what many an 
older organization might be justly proud of, the re-election of a 
competent Democratic mayor in a Republican city in a presi- 
dential year by 10,000 majority—a striking endorsement of one 
of the fundamental principles of municipal reform, that munici- 
pal affairs must be considered separate and apart from state and 
national politics. The league’s victory has had a salutary effect, 
and associations are springing up in other sections of the state, 
all based on the same principle and designed to carry on a similar 
work. 

From the smaller cities of New England come equally en- 
couraging reports. In Biddeford, Maine, the Citizens’ Munici- 
pal Association a year ago nominated, supported and elected a 
non-partisan ticket, and this year re-elected the officials who had 
faithfully carried out their promises to give the city an economi- 
cal and businesslike administration. Six out of seven aldermen 
and 18 out of 21 councilmen supported by the association were 
elected. The Library Hall Association, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has continued with its usual success to discriminate between 
candidates, and to recommend those whose records and character 
indicate their fitness to serve the publicfaithfully. By means of 
this process for a number of years, carried on with judgment and 
discretion, the city of Cambridge has now a city government of 
unusual ability, and one which has the somewhat unusual merit 
of generally representing the wishes of the citizens. The Munici- 
pal League of Somerville elected a mayor, two aldermen and six 
councilmen, and greatly improved the political atmosphere of the 
city. 

When we come to consider the state of municipal affairs in 
New York City, or to be more accurate, in Greater New York, 
we find them most perplexing. The fact of consolidation is a 
great event of itself, and the draft of a charter for the new city is 
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an equally great one, and these two practically overshadow all 
others. The welding together of several independent communi- 
ties of differing traditions and antecedents into a harmonious 
whole will prove a difficult task. The political ingenuity of the 
Anglo-Saxon will find a way out, but I rather expect it will tax 
it to the utmost. Whether the new charter will hinder or pro- 
mote effective consolidation we shall have to wait to see. About 
one thing there can be no doubt, and that is that while in some 
features it represents a distinct advance in charter making, in 
giving to the mayor fuller responsibility, with adequate power, 
on the other hand it represents an adherence to the old idea that 
municipal legislatures must be modeled after those of our State 
and federal governments, as if their- functions were analogous. 
Whereas, if our modern experience has taught us anything, it is 
that many of the evils of municipal government are due to the 
adherence to the idea that municipal government is essentially 
the same as the federal government, and should be conducted 
along similar lines, and that its personnel should be selected in 
the same way and upon the same platform. It is most unfortu- 
nate from the point of view of charter development that more 
time could not be given to the consideration of its provisions, so 
that it should represent the latest and best thought on the sub- 
ject of municipal government, and also represent a concrete and 
harmonious whole, instead of the crude enactment that necessi- 
tated within 48 hours after its passage the introduction of up- 
wards of 30 amendatory bills to correct defects, omissions and 
mistakes. 

The formation of the Citizens’ Union can only be regarded as 
auspicious, and as a rational result of the painstaking work of 
the City and Good Government clubs and the Citizens’ Vigilance 
League. It stands squarely and fairly for a consideration of 
municipal affairs from a municipal viewpoint, irrespective of na- 
tional or state politics. It is the intention of the Union to havea 
personal canvass of every voter in Greater New York to ascertain 
his attitude on this and other propositions connected with the 
efficient government of the city, so thatno one can say that he 

has not had the opportunity to co-operate with those favoring 
good government— a step of undoubted educational and political 


value. 
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These questions of the future in New York overshadow the 
solid work for reform that has been accomplished under the 
present administration. Although we cannot but regret that its 
distinguished mayor construed his non-partisan election and 
victory to be a multi-partisan one, still many substantial reforms 
are to be credited to it. The improvement in the police force and 
in the minor judiciary, in the cleanliness of the streets, in the 
school, fire and park boards, not to mention more, are all worthy 
of commendation, and any one of which would ordinarily be con- 
sidered a matter for profound congratulation. 

The Good Government clubs of New York City have under- 
taken certain special work which has thus far been most success- 
fully carried on. For instance, under the act of 1895, providing 
for the expropriation of tenement houses for sanitary purposes, 
a number of the most objectionable and crowded tenements in the 
down town district have been condemned ; the properties vacated, 
and the orders of the Board of Health enforced, despite the op- 
position of the landlords. As a consequence a number of houses 
dangerous to the health of the community have been demolished. 
The clubs have also been devoting considerable time and attention 
to improving the sanitary condition of bake-shops and to the en- 
forcement of the law relating to the introduction of safety appli- 
ances in tenement and other buildings occupied by large numbers 
of people. More than 10,000 orders for lighting up the alley-ways 
and dark tenement houses have been issued by the Health Bu- 
reau at the instance of the clubs, and other similar work has been 
undertaken to the manifest advantage of the poor, who must of 
necessity live in these districts. 

Considerable attention has also been paid to the administra- 
tion of justice in the lower courts and to the enforcement of the 
Compulsory Education law. The Board of Education has been 
compelled to provide a truant school instead of sending the 
truants to the institutions to which child criminals are committed. 

The City Improvement Society and the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association have been specially active in investigating 
complaints of the violation of laws and with efforts to secure the 
enforcement of existing ordinances. Their work has been most 
successfully carried on, and there has been an appreciable im- 
provement in certain lines of municipal work as a consequence of 
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their activity. Similar organizations in Brooklyn have been 
equally successful. 

The Citizens’ Union of the latter city will in all likelihood 
merge in the Citizens’ Union of Greater New York. It is set asa 
bulwark for non-partisan government and in that it has paved 
the way for the organization of the same name and on the same 
lines in the new metropolis, it has done a good work, even if it 
had nothing else to its credit. 

The Good Government clubs of Buffalo have been devoting 
their energies particularly to improving the caucus system in 
vogue in that city, and to increasing independent voting. As a 
result, they report there has been an increase in the latter of 
10,000 voters and the clubs now hold the balance of power. Thus 
far no candidate endorsed by the Good Government clubs has 
been defeated, and no candidate condemned has been elected. 
Special committees of the council of Good Government clubs 
have been conducting investigations of several boards of the city 
government and as a consequence, indictments have been found 
against eight supervisors and the keeper of the almshouse on the 
charge of fraudulent accounts. A radical change for the better in 
the methods of conducting the finances of the board of supervis- 
ors has already taken place. The Good Government clubs sub- 
scribed $5,000 to prosecute the work which has been thus far so 
successfully carried on. 

In Rochester, the good work reported a year ago has been 
continued and the Good Government club has brought the ma- 
chine to its senses, so that the latter is now trying its best to 
furnish better government for the city. The club has been active 
in securing the passage of a new charter for the city. Its enact- 
ment by the recently adjourned legislature is considered a great 
gain for good government. Outside of the cities mentioned there 
has been no special development except in the way of legislation 
for second-class cities, a bill providing a new form of government 
for these having been passed by the legislature. This latter has 
had the approval of many of those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the cities affected. 

In Pennsylvania, thanks to the positive and unequivocal 
declarations of the Republican state platform, for two years past, 
the reform movement has received an undoubted impetus. There 
is a tendency now, however, that concrete measures have been 
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presented to the legislature on the part of some members to allow 
the party’s promises to go by default, but wiser counsels are pre- 
yailing, and while the reformers are not likely to secure all they 
have asked for, still the prospects are that a very substantial 
advance may be made. The Municipal League of Philadelphia ; 
has prepared and submitted a number of amendments to the pres- ; 
ent very excellent charter. They are designed to extend the 
principles of that instrument to certain departments not now 
covered by it. For instance, one bill provides for the election of 
select councilmen on a ticket-at-large, and the reduction of 
the number of its members and those of common councils. 
Another provides for the enactment of an adequate civil service 
law, a third makes members of councils ineligible for municipal, 
: county or state offices, a fourth forbids the political assessment 
of officeholders and the fifth provides for the regulation of 
municipal franchises. All of these amendments have received 
the hearty approval of reformers throughout the state and a 
general desire has been expressed to have them apply uniformly 
to all cities of the commonwealth. ‘The Municipal League of 
Pittsburg is working to secure a new charter for that city, based 
on the Bullitt Bill, and including the Municipal League amend- 
ments. As the legislature is still in session, it is impossible at 
the present time to state which of the reform bills will be enacted 
into law, but the sentiment seems to be general that there will be 
some reforms, if not all that have been asked for, adopted. 

In Wilmington, Del., the charter commission has reported to 
the legislature an excellent charter modelled on the lines of con- 
centrated responsibility and a clear and distinct definition of the 
powers of the several branches of the government. This charter, 
like that for Pittsburg, is now pending in the legislature and 
only the politicians are opposed to it because it means a curtail- 
ment of their privileges and the necessity of a readjustment to 
new conditions. Outside of the politicians, however, there seems 
to be practically no opposition to the measure. 

In Baltimore, the event of most importance during the year 
was the victory of Mayor Hooper over councils. It will be re- 
called that when Mayor Hooper was installed in office many of 
those who had co-operated in securing his election, claimed that 
his victory was a partisan one. He differed from these interested 
advisors and claimed that his election was a victory for the peo- 
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pte, and that his office should be administered accordingly, 
When he attempted to follow out this idea and refused to accede 
to the demands of the politicians they retaliated by having the 
ordinance passed through councils taking away from him the 
right to make certain appointments. The councils in accordance 
with this proceeded to elect certain officials that had heretofore 
been appointed by the mayor. The latter asserted his rights and 
appealed to the courts for a vindication of his course. It wasa 
matter for congratulation and a triumph for civil service reform 
when the court decided that councils had no right to take from 
the mayor the power of appointment in the case before them, and 
practically confirmed his right to make appointments in accord. 
ance with his own ideas of good government. This wasa defeat 
for the politicians from which they will not recover for many a 
day. 

The Democratic League for Good Government is a unique 
organization of Richmond, Va. Its membership is confined to 
white Democrats, but otherwise its fundamental principles are in 
accord with similar organizations elsewhere. It has been organ- 
ized scarcely a year but every one of its candidates, with a single 
exception, was elected, and, thanks to its well-directed activities, 
the councils have created a board of retrenchment and reform, 
and a saving of $150,000 per annum in the way of expenses ac- 
complished by the introduction of business methods. 

Interest in municipal affairs in the cities of Ohio continues 
unabated, and independence on the part of voters has been the 
leading characteristic in the recent elections. In Toledo the re- 
formers elected their candidate for mayor and police prosecutor, 
which gives them, with the member elected last year, the majority 
of the board of police commissioners. This will of itself insure a 
prompt and efficient enforcement of the laws and ordinances. 
The gains in other directions have been equally great. The 
result in Cincinnati, where the ‘‘machine’’ candidate was deci- 
sively defeated, although having the support of expectant federal 
and state officeholders, is cause for congratulation. 

In the western states the most interesting event has been the 
recent election in Chicago. This has been variously regarded 
by the friends of good government, some maintaining that it was 
a decisive defeat for the good government forces. Others main- 
tain that there were certain substantial gains made. At first 
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plush, it did seem that the victory of Mayor Harrison, who had 
generally been regarded as unfriendly to civil service reform, was 
a decided set-back for the cause, but his statements since his 
election have been so satisfactory that the Civic Federation of 
Chicago has adopted resolutions endorsing his position. The 
Municipal Voters’ League took a prominent part in the campaign. 
Of the thirty-four aldermen retiring the past spring, the League 
condemned on their record, twenty-eight. Of these only ten suc- 
ceeded in securing a re-nomination, and two ran upon independ- 
ent tickets. Of the twelve named who ran as candidates, only 
two were elected, and one other succeeded in securing a certifi- 
cate of election, but his seat was contested. Of the new members 
elected, twenty stand pledged in writing to support the princi- 
ples of the Municipal Voters’ League. The officers of the League 
claim that the present council is the best that the city has had in 
years. It is admitted that the council is more to be relied upon 
than the legislature. As a consequence the politicians and inter- 
ested corporations have transferred their fight from councils to 
the legislature, in the fear that an incorruptible council will not 
recommend extension of the franchises which will expire within 
the next three or four years. The large vote cast for the Inde- 
pendent Republican candidate is also regarded as indicative of a 
large independent sentiment in the community. 

The Civic Federation during the past year undertook an 
extensive investigation of the pay rolls of the city and developed 
a large amount of municipal corruption, and evidence was secured 
and an attorney employed, who under the direction of the Civil 
Service Commission, succeeded in sending a number of men to the 
penitentiary and broke up a deliberate and organized system of 
pay roll padding. A large number of bucket-shop keepers have 
been indicted and a number of indictments have also been secured 
for violations of the primary election. In street cleaning work, 
the Federation has succeeded in reducing the contract price from 
$18.50 per mile to $8.00. Many other equally important reforms 
have been accomplished. On the whole the year has been a 
prosperous one for reform in Chicago, and the active workers 
there cannot but feel encouraged in the advances made. 

The Municipal League of Milwaukee, as in former years, has 
along and satisfactory list of accomplished reforms to its credit. 
Last year it had the pleasure of reporting the passage of a civil 
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service law; this year it is a corrupt practices act. This has 
occupied its main energies ; but not to the exclusion of attention 
to other important work. For instance, it has exposed and cor. 
rected the extravagance of the city government, and the fact that 
it had exceeded its legal tax limit. It exposed in time to prevent 
its consummation a contemplated steal of $10,000 in connection 
with the purchase of a school site. It drafted and materially 
assisted in the passage of a bill reorganizing the school board. It 
has also before the legislature several other important bills intro- 
ducing needed reforms which may become laws at this session. 

The Municipal Reform League of Duluth, Minn., elected five 
out of the eight aldermen. The Civic Federation of Denver was 
successful in securing the election of the taxpayers’ ticket, for 
which it was largely responsible, by a large majority. The 
women, who contributed largely to this by their votes and influ. 
ence, not unfairly claim a large share of credit for this most sat- 
isfactory outcome and maintain that{it demonstrates the advisa- 
bility of enfranchising women. Of the renewed energy of the 
Louisville Good Government Club in pressing for the indictment 
and conviction of derelict public officials I need not more than 
refer to at this time, and in this place. 

I have not attempted in this hasty and incomplete review to 
indicate all that has been accomplished since our last meeting. I 
have only sought to point out here and there what has been done 
as an example of what other communities have achieved. Nor 
have I undertaken even to describe the numerous efforts that 
have been made in every direction to study the problem, to in- 
form and educate citizens, to arouse interest and to organize re- 
form sentiment. In many instances the work done along these 
lines is quite as valuable and quite as important as the victories 
chronicled. There must be a vast deal of preparatory work be- 
fore we can begin to hope for permanently satisfactory results, 
and the increasing number of organizations devoting their time 
and means and energies to this preliminary and fundamental 
work is to my mind the most encouraging event in the whole 
course of the movement in which we are interested. Not that I 
underestimate the value of victories referred to, but our campaign 
is essentially one of education, and must be for some, time to 
come, and the realization of this among the great mass of munici- 
pal reformers furnishes substantial ground for an optimistic view 
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of the whole situation. If they were striving only for immediate 
success, without reference to the future, it would present but a 
pitiable picture, but as they are working heartily for the present, 
and quite as heartily for the future, we need have no fear of the 
ultimate outcome of the whole agitation. 

The development of interest and progress along certain lines 
of municipal activity is specially interesting and important. I 
have reference particularly to charter reform, municipal owner- 
ship of semi-public monopolies and civil service reform. 

Charter reform has been an absorbing question in many com- 
munities the past year, due undoubtedly to the discontent that has 
grown up as a consequence of a broader knowledge of municipal 
affairs on the part of citizens. The first step usually taken by 
those who have become interested in the subject is to suggest a 
change in the laws, hence charter revision has come to occupy an 
important place in reform movements. The desire for this 
change, which has been general throughout the country, further 
indicates a growing disposition to break away from the old idea 
of divided responsibility and adopt the modern idea of undivided 
and concentrated responsibility and adequate power. We are 
gradually getting away from the fear of one-man power, which 
was so prevalent a hundred years ago, and the effects of which 
we see in most of our present day state and municipal constitu- 
tions and charters. A careful study will disclose the fact that 
governors and mayors have had but little actual power, their 
principal function being to represent the dignity and standing of 
the state and city. This state of affairs is, however, partly due to 
another cause, namely, that we have followed English custom 
and precedent too closely without realizing that we had our own 
problems which we must solve in our own way, with due regard, 
of course. to the experience of our English sisters. I have in 
mind the charge of a large and prosperous commercial city of up- 
wards of 300,000, the mayor of which has the appointment of two 
officials, a clerk and a messenger in his own office, and no other, 
and outside of a veto power over legislation performs no other 
functions except to sign a certain class of vouchers. It is hardly 
possible to reduce the duties of an official to a narrower limit. 
The power of appointment under this charter is principally in the 
hands of certain directors of departments elected by councils. 
The terms of directors expire ata different period from those of 
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the councilmen, and by those satisfactory arrangements, which 
politicians know so well how to make, the two parties to the 
agreement play into each other’s hands and work each to per. 
petuate the tenure of office of the other. 

In every instance of charter revision which has come to my 
notice during the past few years the power and responsibility of 
the mayor has been exalted, and the functions of the several de. 
partments of local government sharply differentiated. In some 
cases the reforms have been introduced one by one, as in the cases 
of Boston and Milwaukee. In the majority, however, a single 
bill has been prepared embracing all the desired changes. We 
have already mentioned the efforts of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Wilmington. In New Orleans an excel. 
lent charter, embracing the most modern ideas on city government, 
was passed by the Louisiana legislature, and is now in successful 
operation. In St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Minn., Wheeling, 
W. Va., Denver, Los Angeles, Cal., Sacramento, Cal., Tacoma, 
Wash., St. Louis, Mo., and Galveston, Tex., the question has 
been debated in one form or another. In some the efforts have 
succeeded ; in others they have failed, and in others they are 
pending. Judging from the reports that have been made, those 
who have undertaken the matter in the various communities do 
not intend to yield any of their demand for improved forms and 
methods of government, and purpose keeping up the fight until 
all of their demands are granted. 

The awakening sentiment in favor of the municipal owner- 
ship and control of semi-public monopolies, like street railways, 
gas and electric light plants and waterworks, is a further indica- 
tion of the deepening and broadening interest in municipal affairs. 
There are organizations in Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Ala- 
meéa, Cal., that are devoting their attention exclusively to this 
phase of the problem. Other bodies, of which the City Club of 
New York, the Municipal League of Philadelphia, the Commer- 
cial Club of Indianapolis, and the Civic Federation of Chicago 
are types, are giving it careful and studious attention. There 
cannot any longer be a doubt as to the trend of public opinion 
on this subject. The number of advocates of municipal owner- 
ship (which does not necessarily mean municipal operation) is 
constantly increasing, and the number of advocates of private 
ownership is just as surely diminishing. I do not make this as- 
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sertion in the way of argument, but simply and solely as an ob- 
served fact. 

Until two years or so ago the only cities in which civil ser- 
vice rules were in force were those of New York and Massachu- 
setts, unless we take into consideration the system in Philadel- 
phia. In New York, under the act of 1883, the mayors of cities 
of over 50,000 inhabitants were permitted to prescribe rules. In 
1884 the act was made mandatory, and extended to all cities 
without regard to population. The mayors of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Buffalo, however, had already prescribed rules under the 
permissive act. The system is now in operation in each of the 
thirty-five cities of New York State, and each city has its own 
civil service commission, appointed by the mayor, though th. 
rules and classification it adopts are subject to the approvai o: 
the state board. 

In Massachusetts the rules are applied to every city by the 
original act of 1884. The plan is radically different from that in 
New York, however, in that the state board has direct control of 
the examinations in each city. There are no local commissions. 

The Illinois act of 1894 provided for the establishment of 
rules in any city in which the proposition might be approved by 
popular vote. The system was adopted in Chicago at the spring 
election of 1895 by a very large majority of votes. It has since 
been adopted in Evanston by a correspondingly large majority. 
In Wisconsin an act was passed in 1895 providing for rules in 
cities of the first class. Milwaukee is the only city affected, and 
the rules there have been in full effect since July 5, 1895. 

In Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, the system was adopted 
by a popular vote at the spring elections of 1896. In Seattle the 
incumbents of all city offices were subjected to an examination to 
qualify them for retention, and quite a number of incompetents 
were dismissed in consequence. In Tacoma, shortly after the 
civil service commission was organized and the first examination 
held, the new charter in which the rules were embodied was 
annulled by the lower state courts on the ground that the election 
at which it had been adopted had not been regularly called. A 
month or so ago the supreme court reversed this decision, and the 
application of the rules has been resumed. In New Orleans the 
system was incorporated in the new charter passed by the legis- 
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lature of 1896, and although hindered by the hostility of the com- 
mon council, it is now in fairly smooth operation. 

This comprises the list of cities in which rules are now ip 
operation. The list of municipalities in which movements for 
civil service reform heve been commenced during the past year is 
a large one. 

A civil service bill has been introduced in the legislature of 
Connecticut applying to the state service and toevery city. Civil 
service provisions have also been inserted in the proposed new 
charter for New Haven. An act that has been in force for a year 
in that city provides for rules in the case of the police and fire 
departments, but the examinations are not competitive and 
amount to little. 

In New Jersey the proposed bill applying to all cities of the 
state was drafted by a committee of the Newark common council 
at arecent meeting. Owing to the opposition of a delegation of 
veterans representing various Grand Army posts, a motion to 
recommend the passage of this bill to the legislature was defeated 
by a narrow vote. The subject will undoubtedly come up 
again another year. In Pennsylvania a bill has passed the 
Senate, and is now pending in the House, providing for the appli- 
cation of civil service rules to all officials of the State and of all 
the cities. It has been formally endorsed by the Republican 
Convention and the Civil Service Association. 

In Maryland the last legislature passed a bill for the submis- 
sion of a proposed constitutional amendment to the people at the 
election of November, 1897. This amendment provides for rules 
in every city of the state. It has recently been discovered, how- 
ever, that the language was tampered with during the last days 
of the session, and it may. be decided by the local reformers to 
abandon the attempt to pass it, and to depend on the next legis- 
lature for a general bill. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., a proposed new charter has been 
drawn and submitted to the common council. It provides for a 
complete system of civil service rules. The progress of this move- 
ment has been retarded somewhat, however, by the hostility of 
the council. In Michigan a bill is now pending providing for 
rules for state and city offices, and in Wisconsin a bill is also 
pending extending the Milwaukee system to the other cities of 
the state. In Minnesota there isa bill pending, framed on the 
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lines of the Illinois bill, applying to those cities that may adopt 
it by a popular vote. In Iowa a bill has been introduced provid- 
ing for a system of rules for Des Moines, prepared by the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

In St. Louis charter amendments providing for a very com- 
plete system of rules will be submitted to popular vote at a 
special election to be called in June. These amendments have 
been prepared by the charter revision commission of the city after 
numerous public hearings, and have been framed evidently with 
the utmost care. In Galveston, Texas, there is a charter commis- 
sion at work, a sub-committee of which is charged with the pre- 
paration of civil service sections. 

In Colorado a state civil service bill is pending, having the 
local option provision, and framed somewhat on the plan of that 
in Minnesota. A few days ago, however, those sections of the 
proposed new charter for the city of Denver containing the pro- 
visions for civil service rules were stricken from the bill. In 
California a proposed new charter for San Francisco embodying 
the civil service system was defeated by a narrow majority, 
though the issue on which it was lost was not that of civil service 
reform. A proposed new charter for Los Angeles, also contain- 
ing a civil service provision, was defeated in a popular election, a 
majority of the votes being cast for it, but not the necessary two- 
thirds. A state civil service bill, applying to every city, was 
defeated in the Senate a week ago by a majority of three votes. 

While it is probable that not a few of these local movements 
will fail of success, it is plain that the promoters of each are very 
much in earnest, and that success will come some other year if 
not. this. Every indication points to a very general movement 
among the larger cities for the adoption of the reform through 
charter amendment during the coming year. 

In every direction the outlook is bright and promising, not 
of the immediate fulfillment of all the hopes and desires of those 
who are most deeply interested perhaps; but of substantial 
progress and steady growth. The sentiment for better govern- 
ment is gaining day by day. Itis nota movement for a particular 
form of local government nor of specific panaceas for municipal 
evils; but rather one to bring the citizens, those who are pri- 
marily responsible, to a fuller appreciation and a more general 
discharge of the duties of citizenship—in short, a movement for 
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citizenship reform. The indifference and apathy of the average 
voter has been a matter of general comment. To overcome this 
and to replace it with that interest and that action without which 
no permanent reform can be accomplished ; the realization that 
good government depends for its very existence upon good men. 
is the fundamental basis of municipal reform. Charter revision, 
civil service rules and regulations, fair elections and an honest 
count and return are all important ; but they depend for their 
success upon sound public opinion and that depends upon good 
citizenship. Good laws are important; good citizenship is essen. 
tial. 

















AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
THEIR RELATION TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CITY GOVERNMENT.* 


By Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe. 





The historian of American political institutions will proba- 
bly designate the last quarter of the nineteenth century as the 
period of municipal experimentation. The history of municipal 
institutions during this period negatives many of the accepted 
views of Anglo-Saxon conservatism. Changes of a radical char- 
acter have been accepted with an ease and readiness departing 
widely from the traditions of our political life. To explain this 
seeming paradox with the statement that the American people 
are more open to change in their municipal than in their state 
and national institutional life, is to beg the question rather than 
answer it. An analysis of the conditions of city life will show 
the presence of causes, deeply rooted in our political system, 
which fully explain the prevailing uncertainty as to the most ef- 
fective organization of the municipality, as well as the great 
divergence of opinion on some of the fundamental questions of 
municipal policy. We have reached a point at which further 
progress has become dependent upon the clear recognition of 
these causes. Todetermine their nature and, if possible, suggest 
the line of progressive evolution is the purpose of this paper. 

The study of the institutions of ancient and modern communi- 
ties has shown that the vigorous growth and healthful functional 
activity of any political system is dependent upon the close 
adjustment of three factors: political ideas, political forms and 
political problems. A lack of harmony between any two of these 
soon becomes a source of weakness in the body politic. Real 
progress, as distinguished from temporary expedients, is to be 
measured by the degree of mutual adaptation. 





“i *Address delivered before the National Municipal League, at Louisville, May 
th, 1897. 
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The lack of definite civic standards and ideals, the absence 
of an intense city life, the failure to develop a distinctive form of 
municipal government and to establish definite relations between 
the municipality and the state, constitute the main counts in the 
indictment against our existing system. Whatever may be the 
proximate causes ascribed to these shortcomings, a close analysis 
will show, at the basis of each, a lack of adjustment between two 
of the factors above mentioned. 

The relation between the form of city government and the 
nature of city problems, is the first to demand our attention, 
Instead of organizing our municipalities with due reference to the 
problems with which they have to deal, we have consciously and 
unconsciously applied analogies taken from our state and na- 
tional governments. The attempt is made to separate the execu- 
tive from the legislative on the ground that the plan has worked 
well in other parts of our political system. We must have an 
independent executive at all costs. The legislative organ is then 
divided into two branches with a view to obtaining a system of 
self-acting guarantees against hasty or ill-advised action. In do- 
ing this we do not stop to think that city problems are primarily 
of an administrative, rather than of a political character ; that the 
conditions demanding an independent executive and justifying a 
bi-cameral legislative, are wanting. When, as in England of the 
eighteenth century, a system of guarantees to personal and prop- 
erty rights was being developed, the maintenance of the line of 
division between executive and legislative was essential to politi- 
cal progress. Where fundamental civil and political rights were 
at stake the ‘‘ checks and balances’? inherent in a bi-cameral 
legislature constituted one of the elements of political strength. 
The adoption of these principles of organization in our state and 
federal systems may be justified by the same set of considera- 
tions. As regards our city governments, however, none of these 
conditions are present. Neither the mayor nor councils can 
encroach upon the civil and political rights of the citizen. 
Furthermore, city conditions do not offer the possibility of a bi- 
cameral system in which each House shall rest on constituencies 
or constituent districts different in kind. Yet this is the basic 
principle of any bi-cameral system. The result is that we get 
two branches of the local legislature of much the same make-up, 
between which there is a constant shifting of responsibility. The 
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situation is further complicated by the introduction of another 
generally accepted canon of political organization, viz: that of 
district representation. Out of the dickerings of petty local 
interests we expect to develop a progressive municipal policy. 
The most cursory examination of municipal problems will show 
that they must be considered from the standpoint of the com- 
munity viewed as a unit, and that the governmental machinery 
must be such as to favor rather than to impede positive action. 
The greatest danger in our present municipal system, is the lack 
of continuous and effective responsibility. Not a responsibility 
enforced at stated intervals, but continuously applied to munici- 
pal organs. To endeavor to pit the different governmental 
bodies against one another is the surest means of diffusing re- 
sponsibility and thereby courting the introduction of the baneful 
influences that have marred our municipal history. 

Another instance of a complete failure of adjustment, and 
one closely connected with the preceding, is to be found in the 
relation existing between our political ideas and methods of 
political reasoning, on the one hand, and the form of municipal 
government, on the other. I shall limit myself to one of the 
fundamental political ideas of the American people—that of 
popular government. The elective principle must pervade every 
branch of the governmental system in order to satisfy our idea of 
popular government. It is a principle which, for a long time, 
was consistently applied throughout our municipal system. We 
proceeded on the assumption that the best means of ensuring 
responsibility is through popular vote, completely ignoring the 
fact that for offices requiring preparatory professional and 
technical training, popular opinion cannot apply the proper 
standards, nor popular vote enforce responsibility. The evils 
to which this abuse of the elective principle led, have driven us, 
in the larger cities, to another system. But what is the nature of 
the change we have made? The elective principle, it is true, has 
been sacrificed in certain cases. A system of appointment of 
departmental heads by the mayor, has been adopted. Instead, 
however, of recognizing that from the very nature of departmental 
work these officials must enjoy fixity of tenure, we have taken 
analogies from our federal system. ‘These officials, it is said, 
must be in harmony with the views of the mayor; they should 
constitute his cabinet. Each incoming mayor is expected to 
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select persons of his own way of thinking. In fact, such change 
is regarded as one of the means of registering the will of the 
people. And yet, a little reflection will show that what is 
demanded of heads of departments is the ability to suggest the 
method of executing public works to the city council, and to 
carry out in the most economical and efficient manner, the policy 
as determined by that body. But this is made practically impos. 
sible under the system of short tenure. It prevents the acquiring 
of that intimate knowledge of departmental work so necessary to 
efficient service, and acts as a deterrent to the adoption of schemes 
of improvement extending over more than three or four years, 
It also leads to the supremacy of party considerations in the 
administration of municipal affairs. _ 

The root of the evil lies in the application of the idea of re- 
sponsibility to municipal affairs. That individual responsibility 
of some kind must exist, goes without saying. But it is equally 
true that the responsibility in the administration of municipal 
departments is different in kind from that which must obtain in 
the administration of nationa] affairs. In the former few broad 
questions of political policy upon which each individual may and 
actually does have an opinion, are involved. The details of de- 
partmental administration in our cities can never be made the 
subject of intelligent judgment by the mass of electors. The re- 
sult is that the efficiency of a departmental head is usually 
gauged by one or two subordinate facts which happened to at- 
tract the attention of the people. What form, then, shall de- 
partmental responsibility take? It may be necessary during a 
transition period, as suggested by Prof. Goodnow, to make such 
heads of departments responsible to departmental boards, ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The ultimate solution, however, will give 
us a system of direct responsibility to a comparatively small 
single-chambered council. In this way only, can permanent 
heads of departments be held to continuous and effective responsi- 
bility. I am deeply conscious of the fact that this implied plea 
for the rehabilitation of the local representative body will be re- 
ceived in many quarters with a smile. And yet it is the only 
system which meets the requirements of modern democratic ideas 
and at the same time takes due cognizance of the intrinsic nature 
of the work in which our municipalities are engaged. In the last 
analysis, continuous and effective enforcement of responsibility, 
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depends upon the active civic standards of the community—stand- 
ards which can readily be applied to a city council so organized 
as to prevent the frittering away of responsibility. Let us retain 
our elective Mayor with independent powers. It is a system to 
which we are committed. But let us not degrade the elective 
council to a mere shadow of political existence. By doing this, 
we remove the greatest incentive to continuous activity and alert- 
ness on the part of the citizen body—which is the price of all 
good government. The dangers involved in any other system are 
especially great in the United States where the desire to construct 
self-acting, labor-saving devices extends to all departments of 
our national life. Many of the recent radical changes give evi- 
dence of a purpose to construct a mechanism of government 
which, once set in motion, will run of its own inherent force, to 
be re-wound or put on another track every four years. 

The discussion up to this point has had to do mainly with 
the organization of our municipal institutions. A question of far 
greater complexity remains to be considered. The proper adjust- 
ment of our civic and political standards to the conditions of city 
life is a matter of such fundamental importance that upon it the 
whole municipal problem may be said to rest. Viewed in this 
light, municipal reform becomes something more than a govern- 
mental problem. It assumes the proportions of a great social 
problem upon which the future of the race depends. That the 
city is something more than a mere aggregate of individuals, re- 
quires no further demonstration. But that the peculiar conditions 
developing out of such close aggregation demand a change in our 
civic and political standards, is a fact which has not received 
such general recognition. An examination of the conditions of 
city life, especially in the large centres of population, will show 
the far-reaching effects of two leading characteristics. 

First: The close interdependence of the units and the sensi- 
tiveness of the whole body politic to the standards of individual 
action. 

Second: The artificial character of the city environment. 

The simple and elementary fact of the concentration of 
population within a comparatively small area, brings with it the 
necessity of adapting individual conduct to such new conditions. 
A new concept of individual responsibility and of the possibilities 
of organized action must be developed. 
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But what, it will be asked, is the nature of these higher 
civic standards ; and what circumstances or forces are to contri- 
bute to their development? The usual answer to this question 
may be summarized as follows: ‘‘ Once get the people to appre. 
‘‘ ciate the fact that good city government pays, that the 
‘*‘ material advantages to be derived from the efficient perform. 
‘‘ance of services will more than compensate the energy 
‘“‘expended,—and your problem is solved.’”? While I would 
fully recognize the importance of this factor in certain specific 
cases, I feel equally certain that it does not and cannot furnish 
the permanent basis for civic progress. Such advance must come, 
if it comes at all, from new standards of action, created through 
the recognition of the full meaning of a better city environment ; 
and from the belief that the city contains within itself the possi- 
bility of the highest type of social life. Under such conditions, 
civic activity results, not from the balancing of effort and return, 
but rather from the new meaning which the city as an organic, 
and in many respects ideal, unit has attained. If we stop for a 
moment to consider the motives underlying the devotion to 
national honor and dignity and the ever-ready and willing sacrifice 
in the interest of the ‘‘home,’’ the tremendous power of this 
civic force will be apparent. As yet, however, no such traditions 
and associations have clustered themselves about our American 
cities. I am inclined to believe that we have gone too far in 
making participation in city affairs a matter of profit-and-loss 
calculation. We are continually asking ourselves whether it 
pays to take an hour from business activity, or from family 
comforts, to be devoted to the good of our city ? So long as the 
city represents little more than an ordinary private corporation, 
furnishing police protection, drainage, water, etc., a negative 
answer is to be expected from large sections of the population. 
Take the attitude of the great middle class. The tidiness of the 
household interior is a matter of great pride, but no esthetic or 
moral sense is disturbed by filthy streets, or if so, the disturbance 
is but momentary. The garden or small back-yard enjoyed in 
the seclusion of the family is weighed against a public park 
system, resulting in indifference to the latter. A public supply 
of pure water is balanced with the possibility of purchasing a 
private filter. The discomforts of the over-crowded street-car do 
not weigh heavily upon us, because the ride represents the com- 
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paratively short period between the exclusiveness of the business 
and the isolation of the home. Iam fully aware that these facts 
imply many admirable qualities, but they also show grave defects 
in our civic life. To supply the deficiency is at present the 
primary problem of American city life. Is it possible for the 
community to adopt, consciously, a policy favoring the growth of 
the new civic standards, or are we entirely dependent upon the 
play of natural forces, the slow process of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest ? 

The answer to this question would necessitate an exhaustive 
examination of the conditions of the city environment, the pro- 
cess of natural selection and the probability of the survival of a 
higher type through the operation of this process. Whatever 
future investigation may show, our present knowledge of the pro- 
cess Of social evolution points to possibilities in municipal 
activity which have been completely neglected in most of the 
American cities. By far the strongest force at the disposal of 
the municipality, is the influence of organized effort on the stan- 
dard of life of the community. When combined with this we 
have the clear recognition by the citizen body of the influence 
thus exerted, an irresistible force making for civic progress is at 
work. The possibilities here involved, were strongly impressed 
upon me during a recent tour of the English and Scotch cities. 
Their experience is of particular value to us, because of the 
great similarity in environmental conditions. Even the casual 
observer cannot help but feel that the British town population is 
developing a new concept of municipal activity, that it has begun 
to realize that upon the concerted action of the community de- 
pends, to a very large extent, the kind of life which the mass of 
the community is to lead. The first glimpse of the truth of this 
fact brings with it a new attitude towards the city. Two classes 
of activities are of special importance in this respect. 

First: Those directly modifying the environment, and thus 
indirectly influencing the standard of life. 

Second: Those directly affecting the standard through the 
offering of new services or commodities. 

As regards the first of these, we have to deal with what must 
be recognized as the leading factor in social evolution—the 
environment. While in the animal world, the adaptation to 
purely natural conditions and the unrestricted struggle for 
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existence may be necessary to preserve ‘“‘the speed of the 
‘‘antelope undiminished and the sight of the eagle undimmed,” 
the moment we enter the field of human society, we have the 
struggle modified at many points, due to the development of social 
instincts, groupal and class feelings. And it is well that it is so, 
for as Professor Huxley has shown, evolution does not 
necessarily mean progress, nor is the cosmic process necessarily 
identical with the ethical process. With the growth of social rela- 
tions incident to the development of city life, man becomes, to an 
increasing extent, the product of social as distinguished from 
purely natural forces. His mental and moral traits are stil] 
largely determined by the environment, but it is an environment 
furnished him by the community, rather than by nature. This 
view of the subject carries with it a new element of responsibility. 
If the city environment is to determine the character of the city 
man, the importance of making the environment favorable to the 
development of the highest type becomes apparent. Everyone 
will admit that it is within the power of the municipality to 
modify, to an indefinite extent, the character of its environ- 
ment. Of this fact the history of Paris furnishes a striking 
instance. The reconstruction of many portions of the city during 
the Second Empire has been the means of developing in the 
population that artistic appreciation which distinguishes the 
population of Paris from that of the other large cities of the 
civilized world. It has, furthermore, developed that devotion to 
the city which constitutes the most inspiring element in the life 
of the French capital. Whatever may be the shortcomings in 
the political life of the French nation, there is a sensitiveness and 
alertness of public opinion in city affairs which is foreign to our 
American cities. In this process the environment, as formed by 
the community in its organized capacity ; the splendid avenues 
and boulevards, the dignified and imposing public buildings, the 
judicious distribution of parks, etc., has played the most import- 
ant part. And this, notwithstanding the fact that many in- 
portant services have been neglected by the municipality. Paris 
does not offer a model to be imitated in every detail, but it does 
furnish the most striking instance of the influence of the objective 
environment on civic activity. In a word, the environment may 
be made the most potent factor in moral and aesthetic education, 
or it may exert a degrading and enervating influence. We have an 
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excellent illustration of the truth of this principle in the activity 
of some of the English and Scotch cities under the ‘‘ Housing of 


a whole. 


the Working Classes Act.’? In Glasgow, Birmingham, -London, 
etc., great districts have been remodelled and re-built by the 
municipalities, thus creating a new environment for large classes 
of the population, an environment which has reacted with great 
force upon the mode of life of the population immediately 
affected, and indirectly, upon the civic life of the community as 


I take as one, from a great number of available instances, the 
Bethnal Green Improvement recently completed under the direc- 
tion of the London County Council. In this district of the East 
End, an area of some fifteen acres of closely built-up slum prop- 
erty was expropriated, the buildings demolished, and a new city 
built upon the cleared area. Streets sixty feet wide, arranged 


, upon the radial plan, model tenement houses complete in every 
, detail, a common laundry and reading room, and other social 
institutions have been provided. In short, the possibility of a 


new and higher mode of life has been offered to the population. 


; The environment calls for higher standards, to which the popu- 
lation will always respond; in fact, from the very conditions of the 
case, must respond. Parks and playgrounds exert influences of 


exactly the same character. Instead of the gutter or alley, with 


, the kind of amusements which they permit, a new and wider 
) freedom is given to the child. The saloon need no longer furnish 


the only cheerful environment to the adult. 


| In the administration of city services, especially the municipal 
| industrial enterprises, similar ends must be kept in view. Inour 


been viewed in the light of their social function. 


American cities, the gas and street railway services have never 


The former, 


while in many cases under direct municipal management, has been 
controlled by purely financial considerations. The latter has been 





uniformly managed by private corporations. Here again, the 
recent experience of English cities is extremely significant. The 


’ street railway systems of Glasgow and Sheffield which are under 
’ direct municipal management, are being used as a means of 
effecting a better distribution of population. The rates of fare 
are so adjusted as to offer direct inducement to the labor- 


ing classes to move into outlying districts 





congregating in the central and already over-crowded por- 


instead of 
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tions. The one and two-cent fares during the early 
morning and evening hours, have been the means of bringing 
large numbers into a new environment. Recently, the city has 
decided to go one step further in offering model tenements in the 
peripheral districts. This may seem a dangerous extension of 
function, and yet it is but the logical outcome of a recognition of 
the true relation of the community to its environment. In the 
administration of the gas service, similar ends have been pur. 
sued although not always with the same conscious purpose. The 
use of gas in England, amongst the working classes, is not as 
general as in the United States, a fact which does not affect the 
general principle. In order to make its use an integral part of 
the standard of life, it was necessary to sacrifice, to a certain ex- 
tent, the purely financial end. To effect the introduction of a 
new commodity into the standard of life, it is necessary that the 
utility of that commodity should exceed its cost to a degree 
greater than that of some one of the elements making up the ex- 
isting standard. In other words the commodity must appear 
more desirable to the individual than some other he has been in 
the habit of purchasing. Every inducement to use gas for both 
heating and lighting purposes was offered. The price was grad- 
ually reduced until at the present time :— 
Glasgow offers gas at 58c.* per 100 cubic feet. 


Bradford “ 58e. ” ie 
Manchester ‘“ 56c. . 
Leeds “ 54c. si - 


As an additional inducement penny-in-the-slot meters were 
introduced in most of the cities, of which Leeds has 1,300 in 
operation, Birmingham 2,000, and Manchester 11,500. A similar 
policy is now being adopted in the electric light service. 

I have dwelt at some length, upon the influence of municipal 
activity upon the environment, because of its special importance 
at the present time. The marvelous increase in productive capa- 
city during the century has become one of the commonplaces of 
economic discussion. With this there has come a corresponding 
rise in the income of all classes. The question as to which class 
was benefited most by the change is here irrelevant. That the 
average income of each class is higher than at the beginning of 
the century, has been abundantly proven. Not only has the 





* The shilling is valued at 25c. in this table. 
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average income increased, but the hours of labor, especially 
of the laboring classes, have been steadily diminishing. 
For the first time in the history of modern countries, leisure 
has become a reality to all classes. This is particularly 
true in the large cities where, with the shortest work- 
ing day we have combined the highest average income. 
While this increase of income has been dwelt upon by many 
writers, but little attention has been given to the use made of the 
leisure thus acquired. We have hardly begun to realize the 
extent to which its use is dependent on the opportunities offered 
by the community, and how closely it is bound up with the char- 
acter of the environment. With an unfavorable environment, leis- 
ure inevitably becomes the source of racial degeneracy and social 
disintegration. Under favorable conditions, on the other hand, it 
constitutes one of the strongest forces making for progress. Ata 
certain stage in social evolution, the possibility of leisure becomes 
the condition requisite to further progress. The manner of 
its use will determine whether the community is to take the 
next step in progressive evolution, or whether the temptations 
which leisure brings with it will lead to retrogression and ulti- 
mate dissolution. Viewed in this light, the judicious distribu- 
tion of parks, play and recreation grounds, the adjustment of 
street-railway fares with a view to promoting travel, the creation 
ofa system of municipal theatres offering the best that dramatic 
literature affords—all of these institutions, and many more, ac- 
quire a new significance. When the failure to provide a proper 
environment leads to the development of forces endangering the 
future of the race, the question of municipal activity becomes one 
of fundamental importance. When the creation of new munici- 
pal institutions means a new mode of life, and with it a new view 
of life for the large mass of the community, the question of the 
attitude of the population towards the city and its government 
is one upon which future progress depends. 

The city is no longer regarded as a necessary evil. It is 
recognized as the accompanying factor of all civilization. Only 
under the conditions of city life can the possibilities of human 
development be realized. But this does not mean that the city 
should be a monotonous succession of narrow and depressing 
thoroughfares, that every available open space should be covered 
with flaring signs, that at every street corner there should be a 
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saloon and that every individual should be permitted to give free 

range to his fancy in the erection of dwellings. Through the 
ruralization of the city, through the erection of imposing andj 
inspiring public buildings, through a change in the immediate 
environment of the poorer classes, and finally, through the 
acceptance of the social standard in the performance of municipal 
services, anew conception of municipal activity, and with it of 
city life, will be attained. 

The question of greatest interest in this connection, one which 
is fundamental to the view of the subject here outlined, is the 
ultimate effect of this view of municipal services on the civic 
standards and activities of the community. The great problem 
of the social reformer, it has been said, is to get the people to use 
their imagination. John Stuart Mill put this in another 
form when he said that ‘‘one person with a belief is a social 
power equal to ninety-nine who have only interests.” The 
belief in the possibility of a higher type of civic life can 
only come from the creation of new ideals. The primary 
elements of such ideals must be found in existing conditions, 
In other words, the individual must find the primary elements in 
existing municipal services and institutions. He is then ina 
position to make new combinations, to add new elements to such 
combinations, and finally, to picture to himself an ideal city 
environment. The first effect of this change will be of a negative 
character. The community will no longer tolerate methods of 
action which are now regarded with indifference. A new sensi- 
tiveness which is the necessary prerequisite to higher standards, 
“will be developed. The over-crowded street car, the advertise- 
ment-covered fence, the chimney-like sky-scraper, the filthy 
alley-ways, will arouse the active condemnation of the com- 
munity. Opinion will thus reach its true position as a great 
social force in city life. From these more negative standards, 
there will be a gradual transition to, or as is more probable, a 
gradual accreation of, positive standards. As the home, the 
church, the club, the voluntary political organization demand 
and are cheerfully given time, energy and devotion, so will the 
new civic standards based upon these city ideals demand and 
guarantee that devotion to the public good upon which the future 
of American city life and the efficient working of all forms of 
government must ultimately depend. 
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THE CITY’S PURSE.” 


By HENRY DE Forest BALDWIN. 


The city of New York besides being the largest and one of 
the oldest cities in the United States has an added interest from 
having almost from its foundation been governed as a municipal 
corporation enjoying a considerable measure of self government. 
The large and valuable grants and gifts that have been made to it, 
its great revenues, the amounts it has expended for public im- 
provements and its large annual budget, not to mention the 
enormous sums which are known to have been stolen from it from 
time to time, make a study of its financial history both interesting 
and profitable. The purse of this largest and richest of American 
cities has for many years had an irresistible attraction for many 
of its citizens who, appreciating its resources, have sought to 
direct the channels through which it should be emptied, and 
ought to be of equal interest to those who, while not seeking to 
have direct control of its expenditures, are nevertheless called 
upon to fill it. 

In discussing this subject it is well at the outset to call atten- 
tion to the distinction between the city of New York as a public 
corporation having to a certain extent the same position before 
the law as a private person, and the city as an agent of the state 
government. The city collects the state taxes ; provides for the 
state militia ; protects property ; and pays the state officers who 
perform their duties within its limits, such as the judges and 
other officers who belong to the state judicial system. It controls 
the opening and improvement of streets and roads, which are state 
highways, and to which the city holds title as trustee for the 
people of the whole state. The corporation known as The Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of New York and its officers 
are concerned with these matters merely as agents of the state 





* Originally delivered as a lecture in the normal course of the City Lectures Com- 
mittee. The tables and diagrams following were used to illustrate the text. 
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government. But in addition to the duties which devolve upon 
the city as an agent, it has an independent existence which must 
be clearly distinguished if we are to understand its financial 
system. It is a corporation, partial membership in which can 
be acquired by any one who comes to live within its territoria] 
boundaries; while full membership, with the power to vote for 
its officers or to be voted for to fill office, can easily be acquired 
by mere length of residence and compliance with certain formali- 
ties. The corporation can sue and be sued. It owns property 
which even the state legislature cannot take away from it except 
under the right of Eminent Domain, in which case compensation 
must be made to it as if it were a private citizen. In its cor. 
porate capacity the city owns its public buildings, and its parks; 
its water supply system which it has built and which it operates 
in the same way asa gas company carries on its business; and 
its docks, ferries and considerable real estate which it leases to 
private persons as any other landlord. Asa proprietor, the city 
has no political questions to deal with; it is the state to which 
we look to guarantee to us civil liberty, to protect our lives and 
property and to give us'the benefits of a republican form of 
government. Consequently the city’s activities as a corporation 
and a proprietor are to be looked at from the business side and 
are to be judged largely by their results in making the advan- 
tages of dwelling within its boundaries so great that more and 
more people seek to profit by them. But it must not be inferred 
that the city’s functions as agent for the state and its functions 
as a corporation are precisely defined and separated. They are, 
on the contrary, sometimes very closely united and in many ways 
mixed up. For instance, although streets are state highways, 
their improvement is a large part of the city’s work and has such 
a close connection with the city’s prosperity and so little con- 
nection with the state that we must look upon this as a 
municipal matter. The Mayor at one time presided at criminal 
trials and was a most important criminal magistrate. The Re- 
corder was originally as much a municipal officer as the Mayor 
with similar duties as a magistrate. The Recorder, however, has 
become in course of time principally a judicial officer, a part of 
the state judicial machinery, with incidental duties as an officer 
of the corporation; while the Mayor is a magistrate merely in 
name, and almost exclusively a civil officer. The tendency of 
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our legislation is to differentiate more and more municipal and 
state functions. 

Of course many causes beyond the control of the city govern- 
ment are far more influential in the city’s destiny than those 
within such control. The natural advantages of situation insure 
a certain degree of success to New York whatever its government. 
General political events also have their influence upon the city’s 
destiny. For example, our state policy with regard to the taxa- 
tion of personal property has driven many wealthy men to Tarry- 
town, Newport and Lakewood, and many industrial enterprises 
into New Jersey and Pennsylvania. But given its situation 
and its advantages or disadvantages from political causes, the 
administration of a city can within very considerable limits 
bring it success or the reverse. Bad government or short-sighted 
government can overcome economic advantages and drive away 
those who might otherwise want to come and live within its limits. 
Our backwardness in improving and sewering the district north 
of the Harlem River between 1870 and 1890 increased the popula- 
tion of Brooklyn and the New Jersey towns and injured New 
York. The rapidity of improvements in that section since 1890 
has added to its population and to the value of its real estate. 
Too rapid expenditure for improvements and extravagant gov- 
ernment has retarded Brooklyn’s growth and the value of 
Brooklyn property. The same thing has happened to an even 
greater extent in some of the New Jersey towns. 

Whether or not one assents to the current doctrine that the 
government of cities is business and not politics, municipal tax- 
ation, expenditure and debt can very profitably be considered as 
strictly business questions. In examining into the condition ofa 
business enterprise it would be natural to ask for a statement of 
the assets and liabilities at a given time, and of the receipts and 
expenditures for a given period. So, in considering the ‘‘ City’s 
Purse,” what the city owns; what it owes; its income and how 
its purse is filled; and its expenditures and how its purse is 
emptied, should be taken up in order. 


WHAT THE CITY OWNS. 


The great inheritance of the City of New York is its geo- 
graphical situation. The magnificent harbor which receives the 
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broad and deep waters of the Hudson, its central position on the 
coast and the climate, which makes it healthful and easy of access 
at all times in the year, are of course the foundation of the city’s 
wealth. But besides the many advantages of situation which the 
city enjoys, the corporation was peculiarly fortunate in receiving 
great and valuable grants in its early history. Under its 
ancient charters the corporation known as The Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the City of New York, was given, beside the 
city hall, jails, and court houses (I quote from the Montgomerie 
charter of 1730), ‘‘ the five market houses, the great dock, the new 
crane and wharf, with the common sewer leading through the 
great dock and bridge and also the magazine or powder house 
near the fresh water, all in the City of New York, and the ferry 
and ferries on both sides of the East River and all other ferries 
now and hereafter to be erected and established all round the 
island of Manhattan’s and the management and rule of and all 
fees, ferriages and perquisites to the same or any part thereof be- 
longing or to belong, and also the ferry houses on Nassau Island 
with the barns, stables, pen or pounds, and lot of ground thereto 
belonging and also all the ground, soil or land between high water 
and low water mark on the said island of Nassau from the east 
side of the place called Wallabout to the west side of Red Hook, 
and also to make laws and rules for the governing and well or- 
dering of all the ferries now erected or established or hereafter to 
be erected or established round the said island Manhattan’s and 
all the waste, vacant, unpatented and unappropriated land lying 
and being within the said city of New York and on Manhattan’s 
Island aforesaid extending to low water mark, together with the 
right, benefit and advantage of all docks, wharfs, cranes and slips 
or small docks within this city, with the wharfage, cranage and 
dockage, and all issues, rents, profits and advantages arising or 
to arise or accrue by or from all or any ofthem. * * * * *” 

The next section grants to the city a strip of land lying in 
the Hudson River within four hundred feet of low water mark 
from Bestaver’s killitie or rivulet (near the present King Street) 
to Marketfield Street (now Battery Place) and a strip of land ly- 
ing in the East River within four hundred feet of low water mark 
from the north side of Corlear’s Hook (now Houston Street), to 
Whitehall Street. Subsequently the city was granted the land 1 
under water extending four hundred feet beyond low water mark 
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into the river north of Bestaver’s killitie to a point almost four 
miles north near Seventy-fifth Street and from Corlear’s. Hook to 
a point two miles north thereof to almost Fortieth Street. By the 
laws of 1826 the city received a similar grant to land under water 
extending to Spuyten Duyvil Creek on the North River and to the 
Harlem River on the east side. Its rights in most of its water 
front thus antedate the State and National governments and the 
legislature has no more power to interfere with them than it has 
to interfere with the property of private citizens. Unfortunately 
these rights have not been preserved with the care which such a 
princely heritage deserved; and the city having granted away the 
greater part of its water front is now taking it back through con- 
demnation proceedings. The common lands granted to the city have 
for the most part been sold to pay for our public improvements, 
although many of our public institutions have received their sites 
through this source. 

Another property the value of which the city in past times 
has failed to appreciate is its public franchises. We have lately 
heard a great deal about gas companies which pay nothing to the 
city for their great privileges. Itis said that the entire capital 
stock of the New York City companies fairly represents the value 
of their franchises and that their bonded indebtedness represents 
the outlay for their plants. Certainly the amount of the bonded 
indebtedness of the street railroad companies would be suffi- 
cient to duplicate all their plants which would leave their capital 
stock to represent what the city has parted with for little or noth- 
ing. The gas companies of New York are capitalized at about 
$48,000,000 and pay in dividends about $4,500,000 per annum on 
their stock, most of which does not represent any cash invest- 
ment. The capital stock of the street car lines in this city is 
worth about $45,000,000; that of the elevated railroads about $30,- 
000,000, making $75,000,000. The telephone, telegraph and elec- 
tric light companies possess valuable concessions for which the 
people receive no adequate return. Roughly speaking New York 
City has probably parted with the title to assets of this description 
worth $150,000,000. While most cities are no better off than New 
York in this respect it is interesting to notice that Berlin in 1892 
received from its gas works over and above the cost of lighting 
the streets and public buildings $1,250,000, and that Paris in 1890 
received from private gas companies $3,700,000 and after paying 
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$1,360,000 for lighting its streets and public buildings (about 
what New York City pays) had remaining a net revenue from the 
gas companies of $2,300,000. From franchises of various kinds 
Paris in 1890 received $7,500,000. 

New York City’s markets, Croton water works, docks, ferries 
and other city properties bring it ina large revenue. The city owns 
the block between Duane, Reade, West and Washington Streets 
and many other parcels of real estate, some of them in Brooklyn, 
which are not in public use but which it rents to tenants. Then 
of course every new public building and every new park adds 
much to the city’s accumulated wealth. Each year transmits the 
past accumulation to the following year. 

And in speaking of what the city owns we must not forget to 
mention the many institutions with which the liberality of pri- 
vate individuals has endowed it. Its hospitals, museums, libra- 
ries, colleges, schools and reformatories, free gifts to the people 
of the city, constitute no small part of its wealth although partly 
or wholly under private control. 

In 1855 the estimated value of city property as stated in the 
manual of the Common Council was $41,432,326 of which $15,000,- 
000 represented the then New Croton Aqueduct. In 1871 An- 
thony J. Bleecker, Courtlandt Palmer and Adrian H. Muller, were 
appointed a commission to appraise the city’s property which 
they valued at $277,000,000. After 1871 and prior to 1894 the city 
expended more than $12,000,000 on parks ($9,000,000 of this was 
expended for parks in the 23d and 24th Wards) $30,000,000 for 
the new Aqueduct and also purchased West Washington Market. 
In 1893 it owned 142 piers which were then estimated to be worth 
$30,000,000. It had also acquired many new police stations, fire 
houses, school houses and court houses. The new Criminal Court 
House cost $1,800,000. The city had also acquired the establish- 
ments at Islip and Riker’s Island. Mayor Gilroy in the Worth 
American Review for October, 1893, estimated the property of the 
city at that time to be worth $559,000,000, excluding the bridges 
and of course the street improvements. The table on p. 335 ex- 
hibits the items of these different appraisements. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE PROPERTY OF NEW YORK CITY. 









1855. Estimate Given in the Manual of the Common Council. 

Uncommuted Quit Rents and Water Grants yet to be issued..........6. 0 seeeeee ceeeeee $900,000 
Lots under lease without covenant of renewal eaeohneesecensebsebbeedcecbeeintsccetanbaews 325,000 
= TOTTI TT TT TTT Tr Tr TT re yoyo 

Real Estate in Brooklyn. ...........csccscccscccccccccecccccecscssccccccecs , 
GememMem LAMES..... cccccceccsccccce secs cocccceccee <  -seneenennews: seaesenceas 500,000 
Sundry lots and gores of land...........-s.seeceseseeneeees 250,000 
Real Estate in use by pee Department... 172,000 
nae yullgen = Governors AG BN III ss 08:s0:00:0 nes apcnsanacsosecncovesentense ove 1,250,000 
o « OS OEE cc cekssnuesevheehenseunetenes swecneseen peececéebnn<. coeeited 1,200,000 
— = OU SE th6 0x0 SheRSesERdeee aensened Go senkinsessnnsechasnehenele 1,150,000 
eg 90 OM Fbsencesectcecas 00+ 000s0keesens cnednceesenge’senvepeenscebeagnen 14,761,526 
Bulkheads, Wharves and Piers 3,400,000 
Property in use for Ferries .. 1.200.000 
“ ** Croton Aqueduct Department. ob6bO0CESEES SSE CRSSONEEERSERS S0008s008 ee 15,475,000 
WN isctcphesccwwisetess stebinbewtieken $41,432,326 


1871. Estimate of the Commission composed of Anthony J. Bleecker, Courtlandt 
Palmer and Adrian H. Muller, appointed in 1871, to appraise 
the city’s property. 


RD ON 0s 5 64.0:40 0s 09 0600000000 s0csacenebacesteneesesscbunabeiinn $110,000,000 
EE DERE coc cccccssetccnss 0650cccovsvcsteccos endesetesensees socseee 33,000,000 
EL in ie 0 66h bah e wee SOOCRNEHOSS6 Hn hS E00 100640 bdR ERRORS OIRES Redbneat aba 5,000,000 
City lots not in public use ... ...cccccccccccccccccecces soveeees  seccseccccsecce eeccese 4,000,000 
ne ..cccng cgheGhssacneteesesheeneee <veesianntebeeencewcuauns 1,500,000 
90 Plore North amd Hast Rivers.......cccccsccccccccccccccccccccvcccccscscsces-+ oe cesses 5,000,000 
i Pi nciceetchek. (gis esceceneseneses so0seset -9 cecnccsccncseessonetensees 100,000,000 
Fire Department, land, buildings and owpnes notes beeen ston doactonbsesesueneesaiens 3,500,000 
PINNED GE BEM cccl secs csoccccccccseccesenceeee © ccecccccesocecs coeceeeceenesse 1,500,000 
i an 04 9600 UNEE6S0SSS6HENEE 9 4600506:450600005600068056id0en chbeRe Ree 6,000,000 
Courts, prisons, (RPE tes see Sn tele IER REN os RIES BAP 029 SES. 7,500,000 

Total...... O086n0 «seine scaaeeneiieens $277,000,000 


1893. Estimate of Mayor Gilroy, in the North American Review for October, 1893. 


Central Park 11,000 lots @ about $20, Pctsccactepbhen «icsvebeesscsathhusseeianieuabads $200,000 ,000 
50 other Parks and Places............6. ssssessecees edrbodoueshdess.. ccseneabsouss ceccces 50,000,000 
EL bs wania00s00006e0scnsscntecenéseesdee seectese Suan ends seeesenanewanwints 200,000,000 
Public Markets...........000+-s0.00 Coecccccccseccccvccces Cbde ties cove consunsedeiobebedtins 20,000,000 
I cc Rbndacnsececcocsesus coc +tocesseseeesecseseeenene chs cannes 8,000 ,000 
i i i, PO. ccoseceeesates scccescocesseoecaseceos combate 30,000,000 
ion icc kere aeesbeeebene eatRsescachaleesieben ucchaimal 5,000,000 
School Houses............. peabalin ecbGhWbindncsekodewersaceskdesanntnsieceiabeleaaacien 15,000,000 
TRE no to. ss on ud cd ameencgeeieneenioabeacaeeamanbetboanedbeusenn 5,000,000 
SERED EIT IT VAAOtUiCSeCenetes Comma 20,000,000 
i Mt ebdeitachsdinessedeseddhteda 26 caseethiapnadecdnanwas” eaeece chases 3.000 000 
PE caccsececies. cocscee Sekb000es000. ster sacnenss -sese.ncdsebubssesosctensncsatonneel 3,000 000 
Wi ccnnnctccuacden s0ierededinbunets $559,000,000 

This does not include Brooklyn Bridge 14 Ccost..........60.seecceececececeteeeccee sceceee $6,000,000 
and the Washington Bridge................- eibenenrenssaseeeh anaecebbsek ceidantlins 8,090,000 
and the Viaduct and Central Bridge................ssseees ercceccccccccce SOscoerserese 2,200,000 


He estimates the total value of all private property in New York City at $5,000,000, - 
000, taking the valuation for taxation as being about 40¢ of the real value. He esti- 
mates city property per capita, $279.50; City debt per capita, $49.28; Taxes per 
capita per annum, $17.00. 
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WHAT THE CITY OWES AND WHAT ITS DEBT REPRESENTs,* 


The city’s permanent debt outstanding at the end of the 
year 1895 amounted to $185,588,597.08. A bout $35,000,000 of this 
is for old debts, the largest part of which dates back to the days 
of the Tweed Ring or immediately thereafter. Nearly $24,000,- 
000 is for parks; more than $44,000,000 for the Croton water 
improvements; more than $27,000,000 for docks; between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 for the Brooklyn Bridge ; about $6,000, - 
000 for the other bridges and approaches ; nearly $19,000,000 for 
public buildings, of which $3,600,000 is for museums, more than 
$9,000,000 for school houses, and $2,500,000 for armories—nearly 
$22,000,000 is for street improvements. 

The security for this debt is various kinds of bonds which 
the city has issued from time to timé with the authority of the 
legislature. The City Consolidated Stock runs usually for twenty 
years. Assessment bonds are issued to meet the costs of pub- 
lic improvements which are to be eventually paid for by assess- 
ments levied on property deemed to be benefited by them. These 
bonds usually run for ten years or less with the idea that before 
they mature the assessments will have surely been collected and 
the city placed in position to redeem them. 

In 1895 there was held in the Sinking Funds $75,703,087.63, 
making the net city debt $109,885,509.45, but of this $9,335, 429.91 
were assessment bonds, for the payment of which assessments are 
being collected and for which the city is only contingently liable, so 
that we have as the net funded debt, exclusive of assessment and 
revenue bonds, $100,530,079.54. 

The debt outstanding for docks, Croton water, the Brooklyn 
Bridge and public markets amounts to $77,542,581.81. From 
these sources the city receives a revenue for the year of $6,389,- 
237.39. The Brooklyn Bridge pays to the city nearly 3% on the 
amount of the outstanding bonds issued for its construction. 
The Croton water rents pay very nearly 9% on the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness on the water account. 

The debt incurred for parks and for street improvements also 
brings in a revenue indirectly. If, for instance, $1,000,000 worth 
of improvements has increased the assessed value of real estate 





* The Comptroller's Annual Report comes out almost a year late, so that the latest 
obtainable figures showing the city’s debt, receipts, expenditures, etc., are for 1895. 
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that amount, and the tax rate is 2%, the city will collect in taxes 
on account of that increase in the value of property, $20,000 more 
than it would otherwise have received ; that is to say, about two- 
thirds of the interest on the bonds. Of course such improvements 
if wisely undertaken as they usually are and economically carried 
out as they sometimes are not, add much more to the value of 
property affected thereby than the amount of their cost, so that 
the city is able to pay for the improvements without increasing 
the burden on its citizens, through obtaining greater returns from 
the tax levy. 

Property in the 23d and 24th Wards has been assessed for 
local improvements about $8,600,000 since 1889. The Tax De- 
partment’s valuation of property in the wards has been increased 
from $39,000,000 in 1889 to $84,000,000 in 1896. As excellent 
judges consider that property in these wards is not assessed at 
more than 334% of its real value this would indicate an increase in 
actual value of $135,000,000. Between 1874 and 1889, the first 
fifteen years after annexation, during which period very few 
local improvements were undertaken, the tax valuation increased 
only about $16,000,000. 

It will be noticed that the Sinking Fund is very large in com- 
parison with the total debt of the city. This has its disadvan- 
tages. It ties up the greater part of the city’s revenue which 
might be used to reduce taxation or for needed improvements 
during the life of the obligations for which it is pledged. Also it 
enables the city government to keep the tax rate down while ex- 
penses are increasing. Between 1884 and 1895 the amount held in 
the Sinking Fund increased nearly $41,000,000 for which amount 
new bonds might have been issued without increasing the net debt 
and consequently without exciting public comment. 

There was a great increase in the amount of the net city debt 
between 1860 and 1872, obviously due to the stealings of the Tweed 
Ring, which are estimated at about $50,000,000.00. It was found 
after the overthrow of the ring that in addition to the funded debt 
of $73,000,000, which appears in the statement for 1870, there 
was a ficating debt of about $20,000,000. Moreover, a considerable 
part of the assessments levied prior to 1880 were subsequently 
vacated on account of illegality so that several million dollars 
more were thus added to the city’s permanent debt. New York 
is still paying for the stealings of its rulers during that remark- 
able period of its history. 
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The debt decreased between 1872 and 1873, and then ip. 
creased very rapidly to 1874. After that, it remained about sta- 
tionary, increasing a little in 1878, but on the whole gradually 
decreasing until the new aqueduct commenced to be paid for in 
1887. In 1895 the city’s debt was increased about $12,000,000, 
The bonds issued during that year, exclusive of $22,000,000 of 
revenue, and $1,400,000 of assessment bonds, amounted to $13,- 
500,000, and were principally for docks, public buildings, 
bridges, parks, extension of water supply and re-paving. The 
money spent for water supply and docks aggregated over $3,(00,- 
000 and the property acquired will pay a direct revenue to the 
city. The re-paving for which $1,000,000 worth of bonds were 
issued willlast just about through the life of the bonds so that 
each year will pay its due proportion of its cost. 

It is often a sign of wise government that a city should have 
a large debt. The test lies not in the size of the debt but in what 
it represents. It is silly and misleading to compare the debts of 
cities without also comparing their respective revenues from the 
property for which it was incurred. If the debt is a large 
one but has been contracted for purposes which are pay- 
ing a large revenue, obviously it is to be considered very 
differently from a debt incurred for improvements which 
pay no direct revenues. One test of the wisdom of a non- 
revenue bearing improvement is whether it has increased 
the actual value of the property supposed to be benefited by it to 
a greater extent than the actual cost of the improvement. The 
test of the wisdom of a revenue-bearing improvement may or 
may not be measured by the amount of revenue to be derived, 
but if there is derived sufficient revenue not only to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds issued to meet the costs of the improvement, 
but also to create a sinking fund for the extinguishment of the 
bonded indebtedness, then certainly it is not to be lightly con- 
demned. It must not be forgotten that to fail to make an ex- 
penditure when good business methods require it, is a sign of 
inefficient and short-sighted government. For example, the 
Stewart building on Chambers Street and Broadway might have 
been acquired not many years ago for $2,000,000. The city now 
pays its owner more than $87,000 a year as rent for a part of it, 
enough to pay the interest on $2,900,000 worth of bonds. If the 
Register’s office with its records of incalculable value should 
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purn ap some day, we would justly find fault with our city offi- 
cials for not having secured us against such a loss, by providing 
a suitable fire-proof depository. 


THE CITY’S INCOME AND HOW THE PURSE IS FILLED. 


The national revenues are mostly raised from customs duties, 
that is to say, taxes on consumption, and are consequently borne 
largely by those in poor and moderate circumstances. The state 
revenues are raised through an inheritance tax, liquor licenses, 
and direct taxes on real and personal property raised and col- 
lected by the local government and paid over to the state. The 
city’s revenues are made up partly from property which it holds 
as a private owner, such as its water system, ground rents, etc.; 
partly from taxes on personal property; but principally from 
taxes on real estate. So far as these taxes are upon the land, 
they cannot be shifted from the landlord to the tenant. Speak- 
ing generally then, we may say that the landowners pay the city 
taxes. 

In the reports of the Comptroller the word ‘‘revenue’’ is used 
to signify the city’s income from its various properties, franchises 
and operations and not the proceeds of taxes or of bonds. All 
these revenues of the city except as otherwise appropriated go into 
the so-called General Fund. The receipts of this fund amount to 
about $2,000,000 a year besides $500,000 usually transferred to it 
from the Excise License Fund. But the revenues of the city from 
certain sources are by law and ordinance appropriated and pledged 
to the payment of the principal and of the interest on 
the city’s debt. These revenues go into the Sinking 
Fund No. 1 and the Sinking Fund No. 2 respectively. These 
two sinking funds are spoken of as “‘the Sinking Fund.”’ 
They are administered by the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, who consist of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
Chamberlain, the Recorder, and the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen. In 1895, the amount paid 
into Sinking Fund No. 1 was $3,157,906, and into Sinking Fund 
No. 2, $4,573,175. 

In addition to these three principal funds, the accounts of 
which are kept separate, there are a great number of funds known 
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as Special and Trust Accounts. One of the most important of 
these is the Fund for Street and Park Openings. This fund was 
created in 1885 after the adoption of the constitutional amend. 
ment limiting the indebtedness of cities to 10 per cent. of the as. 
sessed valuation of their real estate liable to taxation, when there 
was some doubt as to whether this amendment would be interpreted 
to mean the gross debt or the net debt after deducting the 
amount held in the Sinking Fund, and it became necessary 
to provide in some way for the awards to be paid to prop. 
erty owners whose land should be taken in the opening 
of streets and parks. In most cases the costs of a street 
opening are levied upon the property benefited, in the shape 
of assessments, the city standing between the person to whom 
the award goes and the persons who ultimately pay it, asa 
middle-man; the city pays the award when it is due and 
reimburses itself by collecting the assessments. But, of course, 
considerable time must elapse between the payment of the award 
and the collection by the city of the assessments. So this Fund 
for Street and Park Openings was created in order that there 
might be always a fund ready to meet when due the payment of 
awards and expenses of street and park openings, the fund to be 
supplied from the assessments collected. Occasionally when, 
through assessments being vacated by the courts or the legisla- 
ture, or through deficiencies, or through the city’s assuming a 
part of the cost of opening certain streets and parks, this fund 
becomes depleted, it is replenished by provision being made in 
the annual budget for the payment of whatever may be necessary 
out of the city treasury into the fund. 

As another example of a special account we have the Wash- 
ington Bridge Park Fund to provide for the cost of acquiring 
and improving lands about the approach to the Washington 
Bridge. The proceeds of bonds issued for this purpose are 
paid into the fund which is then ready to meet such payments as 
the progress of the improvement may make necessary from time 
to time. 

The receipts of the funds known as Special and Trust Ac- 
counts aggregated $5,616,459 in 1895 exclusive of loans. Of this 
$200,000 paid into the Fund for Street and Park Openings was a 
transfer from the appropriation account. The $176,951 in the 
Williamsbridge Sewer Fund was found in the town treasury 
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upon annexation. The town in 1895 foreseeing annexation and 
appreciating that its debts would be assumed by New York, 
thought ita good plan to escape assessments for the sewer by 
issuing town bonds to provide for its cost. This is one case 
among many similar cases which shows that Wall street does not 
monopolize all the financial genius in Greater NewYork. The 
table on page 360 presents a summary of amounts exclusive of the 
proceeds from bonds credited to these special funds and accounts. 

The city’s taxes are not payable until October Ist. In 
Brooklyn, and, I believe, in all other cities of the state, the money 
collected in October from taxes goes to meet the expenses of the 
city government for the following year, but in New York we 
collect in October, 1896, taxes to meet the expenditures of the 
government for the year 1896. The expenses of government from 
January until October must be met in the meantime, and this 
necessitates the issuance of revenue bonds payable between No- 
vember Ist and December 31st of the year of their issue in antici- 
pation of the revenues to be afterwards collected. It isgsometimes 
necessary to meet certain authorized expenditures, unprovided for 
in the budget of the current year but which are to be provided for 
inthe budget of the following year. In such cases revenue bonds 
are issued payable a year from the following November. These 
revenue bonds are issued by the Comptroller from time to time as 
needed with the authority of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 

The city’s principal source of income is, of course, receipts 
from taxes. The Department of Taxes and Assessments discovers 
and values the property to be taxed. In 1895 it valued the prop- 
erty to be taxed at $2,016,947,662 of which $1,646,028,655 was its 
valuation of real property, and $370,919,007 of personal property. 
The real property was valued at from 10% to 60% ofits actual 
market value, the average being about 40%. The appropriations 
for 1895 amounted to $40,076,960. The amount from the general 
fund applicable to reduce taxation was, including $500,000 from 
the Liquor License Fund, $2,500,000, leaving $37,576,960 to be 
raised by taxation. The tax levy for 1895 was $38,403,761.18— 
$826,801.14 having been added to the net appropriations for the 
year to be raised by taxation as the estimated deficiency in the 
production of personal taxes for 1895 from erroneous assessments, 
insolvencies, etc. The city collected of the taxes levied for 1895, 
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$34,417,347.51 and of arrears, $2,292,897.59, making a total of 
$36,710,242.10. Times being hard, property owners were slow in 
paying, and the city not disposed to enforce payment by adver. 
tising their property for sale. The tax rate in 1895 was 1.91 or 
$1.91 on every $100 of assessed property. 

The tax rate is determined from the amount of taxes to be 
raised and the assessed valuation of real and personal property 
made by the Department of Taxes and Assessments. For in. 
stance, if the assessed valuation of property is $100.00 and $1.00 
is the amount to be raised by taxation, the tax rate would be 
one. If the assessed valuation were cut down to $50.00 instead 
of $100.00 and $1.00 is to be raised by taxation the tax rate 
would be two. When, therefore, the tax rate in this city is $1.91 
on every $100.00 worth of assessed property and a comparison is 
made with some other city where the tax rate is a higher or lower 
amount, we cannot properly compare the two unless we know 
whether the property of such city is assessed at a higher or lower 
percentage of its true value than the property in this city. In 
Brooklyn, property is assessed for taxation at about 80 per cent. 
of its actual market value; therefore, although its tax rate is 
2.70, its tax burden is double that of New York. On the other 
hand, Peoria, Ill., has a tax rate of 9.07 but property there is as- 
sessed at only 10 percent. of its actual market value. Hence 
while its tax rate is nearly four times as great as Brooklyn’s, the 
tax burden is less than half as great. The tax rate, therefore, is 
not a guide to tell the real tax burden. Nor is the amount to be 
raised by taxation a fair index of the efficiency or wisdom of the 
city government. It may be that certain expenses are being paid 
for out of the proceeds of bonds which ought to be paid for out 
of the budget; that we are running in debt for things for which 
we should pay as wego. It may be that equipments are being 
allowed to wear out. It may be that public works are not being 
undertaken as they should be. It is worthy of remark that the 
tax rate is apt to be lowest when the city is being governed worst 
and is apt to be raised after the overthrow of a corrupt or ineffi- 
cient administration. 

The practical working of our tax system is such as to makeit de- 
serve the undesirable distinction of being one of the worst to be 
found among the governments of civilized people. It has been con- 
demned by commission after commission who have investigated 
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‘ it. Opinion among those in this city who know anything about 
1 itis allone way. No men are more vigorous in their denuncia- 
tion of its iniquities than the present Tax Commissioners. 

In 1870 a little over $305,000,000 of personal property was 


assessed for taxation. In twenty-five years this amount had in- 
) creased only $66,000,000. During the same twenty-five years the 
assessed valuation of real property much more than doubled. 
Another remarkable thing is that in 1872 personal taxes were 
charged against 19,382 people on the Receiver’s books while in 
1895 but 19,283 people were so charged, and this last number is 
the greatest since 1872. It would be interesting to know how 
many of this number were executors and trustees and women liv- 
ing on what had been left them by their fathers and husbands. 
Property held by such persons, the amount being easily ascer- 
tainable from public records, is of course discoverable and taxed. 
The greater part of ail other personal property in the city escapes 
through one means or another. 

Of course if the tax laws were actually enforced as to personal 
property, the city would be depopulated, for few could afford to 
give up as taxes sixty or seventy per cent. of theirincomes. As 
it is, our personal property taxes drive out of the city enough 
business enterprises to cause far greater loss than the amount of 
the taxes collected from personal property. Personal property 
does not get any of the benefits of public improvements, yet ac- 
cording to the law it is taxed for them the same as real prop- 
erty which does get such benefits. Strange to say, most of the 
large owners of real estate within the city are heartily in favor 
of the reform which is advocated in each legislature, that each 
county be allowed to collect all its taxes if it chooses out of real 
property alone. The country members of the legislatuge, how- 
ever, have never been persuaded that such a provision would not 
operate to their disadvantage and consequently our personal 
property tax which works so outrageously remains upon the 
statute books. 

Those who pay taxes on personal property are supposed to pay 
on the full value of their taxable property, but real estate is as- 
sessed at about 40%, rarely 60%, and sometimes less than 10% of 
its fair market value, notwithstanding that the Deputy Tax Com- 
missioners must certify under oath the sum for which in their 
opinion the real property on their rolls ‘‘under ordinary circum- 
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stances would sell.”’ An Ex-Deputy Tax Commissioner who had 
been ten years in office recently stated under oath that he usually 
assessed unimproved property at between 20% and 30% of its 
market value. 

The reason for undervaluing real property, for purposes of 
taxation is to try to prevent the State of New York from getting 
an undue amount of money from the city as state taxes. Each 
county of the state is supposed to contribute to the state taxes in 
the same proportion that its taxable property bears to the whole 
taxable property in the state. The argument is that if the 
assessed valuation of taxable property in New York City were 
increased from two billion to four billion dollars the sum paid for 
state taxes, about $3,500,000 in 1895, would be doubled or nearly 
doubled and we should pay $7,000,000 to the state instead of 
$3,500,000. But the same system of undervaluing real property 
for purposes of taxation which exists in New York County exists 
in every county in the state except Kings. To prevent conse- 
quent injustice the State Board of Equalization was created 
to adjust the amounts which each county ought to pay toward 
the state taxes on the ground that different percentages of value 
were adopted by the local authorities in different counties. 
If the State Board of Equalization could be depended upon to 
act fairly toward New York, the assessment of real property at 
its true value instead of at a percentage of its true value would 
not necessarily increase New York’s contribution to the state 
treasury. But we know from sad experience that during the 
last fifty years no opportunity has been missed to place upon this 
city an undue amount of the costs of the state government. 

This system makes it almost impossible to hold our Tax De- 
partment to account for anything which it may choose to do. 
If my neighbor’s property is assessed at ten per cent. of its real 
value and my property is assesssed at eighty per cent. of its real 
value, what remedy have 1? I cannot say that it is not worth as 
much as it has been assessed, therefore I have no remedy and the 
great discrimination between my neighbor and me which has been 
exercised arbitrarily by the Tax Department is a thing which I 
cannot by any legal means prevent. 

The great wrong that is done on account of this system is 
well illustrated in the upper part of the city. A large estate held 
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by some one for investment which he does not intend to improve 
until it has to be improved is assessed upon the tax books of the 
city very often lower than ten per cent. of its real value. A 
small lot 25 x 100 feet upon which some mechanic has put his 
house may be assessed at fifty or sixty per cent. of its real value. 
The wrong is not to be measured merely in the amount of taxes 
that are paid by the owners of these different pieces of property, 
but also in the amount of assessments for which they become 
liable, for the law does not allow an assessment for improvements 
to be placed on a man’s property to a greater amount than one- 
half the tax valuation, that is to say, one-half the amount which 
appears on the tax rolls as the value of his property. It often 
happens, therefore, when a street is opened through a large tract 
which is assessed for purposes of taxation at much below its real 
value that the owner gets for an award the full value of the 
property taken, and his property remaining is assessed for bene- 
fiton account of the improvement only a small part of what it 
should justly pay. As a consequence the area of assessment must 
be extended to take in property which is benefited much less 
than the large undervalued tract and which must be assessed 
préportionately much more. 


THE CITY’S EXPENSES AND HOW ITS PURSE IS EMPTIED. 


The most efficient public agency in emptying the city’s purse 
isthe legislature. All extravagant enterprises, if we ever go 
into such, have legislative sanction. A large part of the final es- 
timates each year are required of the city by mandatory legisla- 
tion. All loans must be authorized by the legislature. It can 
and frequently does vacate assessments levied upon property bene- 
fited by public improvements and thus robs the public to make a 
gift to a favored individual,—a common legislative practice. The 
city is obliged to keep a representative of the Law Department 
continually at Albany during the sessions of the legislature, 
whose principal duty it is to try to prevent legislation which will 
necessitate large expenditures on the part of the city against the 
judgment of the city authorities. This has not always been the 
case. At one time interference by the legislature in the details 
oi city government without the consent of the corporation was 
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supposed to be unconstitutional. The Montgomerie charter re. 
mained practically unchanged from 1730 to 1830. After that for 
forty years very little change was made without the consent of 
the city authorities, except in 1857, when Fernando Wood was 
Mayor, the Metropolitan Commissions were created. But since 
1870 we have been governed from Albany. The large sums of 
money required to be expended by the city offer too attractive 
opportunities for legislative interference for us to expect that the 
personal and political advantages which may be obtained from 
such interference will ever be voluntarily relinquished. The 
legislature of 1896 passed 156 acts affecting New York City. 

The second most important agency in emptying the city’s 
purse is the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. This board 
was devised by the Tweed Ring, in order, it is said, to efficiently 
empty the city’s purse for its own benefit. It consists of the 
Mayor, the Comptroller, the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
the Counsel to the Corporation and the President of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes and Assessments. Except so far as it is limited 
by the legislature, it is practically the governing body of 
the city of New York. Two members of it are appointed by 
the Mayor, the three others being elected. Since its creation 
it has worked remarkably well and has won the con- 
fidence of the public. It stands between the taxpayer and 
unwise expenditures. It has always been conservative and the 
advocate of economy. The Consolidation Act, spoken of as the 
city charter, requires this board to meet between the first day of 
August and the first day of November each year, and to ‘“‘ make a 
provisional estimate‘of the amounts required to pay the expenses 
of conducting the public business of the City and County of New 
York in each department and branch thereof, and of the Board 
of Education for the then next ensuing financial year.’’ In this 
estimate it is obliged to ‘‘include such sum as may be necessary 
for the payment of the interest on the bonds of the said City and 
County which shall become due and'payable within said year, and 
such sum, as shall be necessary to pay the principal of any bonds 
and stocks which may become due and payable from taxes during 
said year, and also so much as may be necessary to pay the pro- 
portion of the state tax required to be paid by the City and 
County of New York insaid year.’’ To assist them in making 
these estimates, the heads of departments transmit to the board 
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their departmental estimates, in the greatest detail, of the require- 
ments of their departments for the coming year, including the sal- 
ary of each officer or employee. After their provisional estimate 
is made up by the Board it is transmitted to the Board of Alder- 
men. Thereupon the Board of Aldermen meets and if it takes 
any action at all usually raises the estimates very materially. 
The statute says, referring to the Board of Aldermen, ‘It shall 
be their duty carefully to consider and investigate the said pro- 
visional estimate and the reasons assigned therefor.”’ The Board 
of Aldermen then transmits the estimates with their objections 
and changes back to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
The latter board before making its final estimate is required by 
the statute to give such hearing to tax payers as may be proper. 
It then proceeds to make up the final estimates, regardless 
usually of whatever action the Board of Aldermen has taken. 
When finally determined by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment the final estimates or the city’s budget for the coming year 
is settled. 

It is to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment that 
the legislature usually gives the authority to settle the plans for 
large public improvements for which the City is authorized to 
issue bonds and usually this board must authorize any particular 
issue of bonds. It is thus seen that the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment through its absolute control of the expenditures, 
except so far as it is in turn controlled by the legislature, controls 
the city government. 

The Board of Street Opening and Improvement is another im- 
portant board. It consists of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
Commissioner of Public Works and the President of the Park 
Department, also the Commissioner of Street Improvements of 
the 23d and 24th Wards so far as its action deals with matters 
relating to those Wards. The 23d and 24th Wards embrace the 
territory known as the Annexed District or the North Side—that 
part of the city lying north of the Harlem River. This board 
has the power to cause to be opened streets that have been laid 
outon the city map. In most cases the cost of opening such streets 
is borne by the property deemed to be benefited, but the board 
has the power to say what proportion of the cost, if any, shall be 
borne by the city at large. It occasionally exercises this power, 
but has always been very conservative in doing so. In most cases 
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where any part of the cost of opening streets has been put upon 
the city it has been by special enactments of the legislature, 
which is always far more ready to make the city’s treasury bear 
expense than are the city authorities. 

The Board of Street Opening and Improvement also has 
power to change the map of the city in certain parts of it, but 
not in other parts, and to fix the grades of streets laid out by it, 
but has no power to change the grades of other streets. It is to 
this board that the legislature usually refers the settlement of 
the details of plans to lay out new streets, parks and drives. 
It determines on the location of new parks opened pursuant 
to the so-called ‘‘Small Parks Act,’’ passed in 1887, during Mr. 
Hewitt’s administration, authorizing the city to incur an expen- 
diture of not more than $1,000,000 a year for the opening of 
small parks. To December 31st, 1895, the city might have spent 
$9,000,000 for small parks. It had actually spent under this act 
only $642,118. This failure to provide for a great public need 
was partly the fault of the law which was badly drawn. 

The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund constitute another 
board. They are the trustees of the Sinking Fund and make 
the investments of the receipts of the Fund as they think proper, 
almost exclusively in the city’s obligations. Small issues of 
city stock and revenue bonds are usually disposed of to the 
Sinking Fund. This board provides for the payment of the 
city’s obligations, payable from the Sinking Fund, when they be- 
come due. 

The only other board to which it is worth while to call par- 
ticular attention is the Board of Aldermen. It once had consid- 
erable powers, but it has always failed to be appreciated by the 
public at large as a valuable part of the city government. Its 
powers have been gradually taken awexy from it and now its func- 
tions besides granting franchises consist principally in passing 
city ordinances permitting favored barbers to hang out poles 
over the sidewalk and favored newsdealers to erect stands at dif- 
ferent points on the sidewalks and authorizing certain public im- 
provements at the request of the Commissioner of Public Works 
or of the Commissioners of Street Improvements where the cost is 
to be met by assessments, such as grading, paving and flagging 
streets. 

It sometimes succeeds in changing the Commissioner’s plans 
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from paving the street with asphalt or brick to stone, or vice 
yersa, and sometimes holds up improvements until terms can 
be made with the Commissioner, but beyond that their re- 
sponsibility and influence on public expenditures is not very im- 
portant and need not be considered here. 

They also perform a function in filling the city’s purse. After 
the Department of Taxes has determined the value of taxable 
property and after the Board of Estimate and Apportionment has 
determined the amount to be raised by taxation, the Board of Al- 
dermen fixes the tax rate by dividing one figure by the other and 
certifying the result by passing an ordinance. This power has 
not been taken from them as it would be impossible for them to 
abuse it. 

The Mayor has great influence through his powers of ap- 
pointment and through his being the titular head of the city 
government. He has also great influence as a member of the 
various boards which carry on the city administration. But 
he is of far less importance, except for his appointing power 
than the Comptroller. The Comptroller is a member of all the 
important boards as well as the chief financial officer of the city. 
He is the executive in charge of the city treasury and the sink- 
ingfunds. His administration of the first is theoretically gov- 
erned by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and of the 
second by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, but as he is 
from his position best acquainted with the facts and as his 
colleagues must rely upon him to bring them to their at- 
tention, he is the most important member of both Boards. 
All the members of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment must concur in the final estimates or budget, and as 
the chief financial officer of the city, the Comptroller often feels 
justified in using this power to compel his associates to agree with 
his views. It has often been said that the office of President of 
the United States was made to fit George Washington. The office 
of Comptroller of the City of New York was made to fit Andrew 
H. Green. Mr. Tilden, who had great influence in shaping the 
legislation affecting the city immediately after the Tweed era, 
procured the appointment of his friend Mr. Green as Comptroller, 
and so extended the powers and functions of the office that very 
little could go on in the city government without his knowing of 
it. Of course with great powers there are great opportunities to 
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abuse them. A dishonest man in this office could hold up bills 
for personal or political reasons and thus annoy and embarrass 
other departments. He could prevent contractors who had in. 
curred his dislike from bidding for city work, for if one of two 
intending bidders knew in advance that he could get paid with. 
out delay and the other had to calculate upon having to fight to 
obtain what was due him, they would not be able to bid upon 
equal terms. Yet it is not to be expected that a man who is pre- 
sented to the people as a candidate for this powerful office would 
be of such reputation as to make it at all likely that he would 
abuse his powers in such ways ; and even though subject to abuse, 
the power of the Comptroller is undoubtedly one of the most im. 
portant features of our city charter making for honest govern- 
ment. 
In considering the city’s expenditures we can make two gene- 
ral divisions; @. ordinary expenses; and 0. extraordinary ex- 
penses. 

The ordinary expenses of the city for the year 1895, that is 
to say, the expenditures provided for in the final estimates for 
that year, amounted to $39,504,117.90, of which $3,554,319.24 was 
for state taxes and $7,038,603.95 for interest and redemption of 
the city debt. 

Most of the extraordinary expenses of the city are met from 
the special funds which funds are replenished sometimes from ap- 
propriations in the budget, but chiefly from the issue of bonds, 
that is to say, by running in debt. 

The expenditures from the special and trust accounts in 1895 
aggregated $39,178,928.50, of which, however, $20,683,244.70 was 
in payment of revenue bonds, $700,000 in payment of assess- 
ment bonds and about $120,000 repayment of taxes and assess- 
ments paid in error, leaving something over $17,000,000 of extra- 
ordinary expenses. 

Treating ordinary expenditures which should be paid for from 
the tax levy of the year as extraordinary expenditures and issuing 
bonds to meet them, is a favorite device for keeping the tax rate 
down. By putting items which should properly go among extra- 
ordinary expenditures into the category of ordinary expenditures 
and meeting them out of the taxes for the year makes the tax 
rate go up. 
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THE CITY’S PURSE. 
CONCLUSION. 


If the city spends a great deal of money for improvements, 
carefully and economically made, which make living in the city 
more desirable, add to the health and welfare of its inhabitants, 
and furnish increased facilities for transacting business within its 
limits, land in the city becomes more valuable and the land own- 
ers who pay the larger part of the taxes get a full return in 
increased rent. Under such circumstances a high tax rate isa 
good investment. But if the administration is corrupt and ineffi- 
cient and money is stolen or spent carelessly and taxes are raised 
with no corresponding benefit to property in the city and New 
York becomes less desirable as a residence, the taxpayers not 
only pay the higher taxes but receive less rent for their 
land ; and even those who do not pay taxes, are injured through 
the necessity of the city subsequently going through a period of 
retrenchment in expenditures during which needed public im- 
provements will not be started and the city’s activity for the 
health and welfare of its inhabitants will be restricted rather 
than extended. 

On the other hand, if the administration does not spend 
enough for maintenance of the public works, if department equip- 
ments are allowed to wear out, if streets are not opened and 
needed sewers constructed, if our prisons are overcrowded, if 
the inmates of public institutions are ill fed and allowed to live 
under unsanitary conditions, if the number of school houses and 
other public buildings does not increase with the increase of 
population, and if the streets are not cleaned, what compensation 
for the moral and economic loss that we know must be the conse- 
quences of such a policy is it to be able to show a low tax rate? 
Ask the owners of real estate on the North Side if street improve- 
ments do not pay. Ask those who are familiar with the con- 
dition of our present City Prison and the utter moral destruction 
to the inmates which comes from overcrowding, if the city 
through thus practising a false economy is not in the position 
of maintaining a house for the propagation of immorality. Ask 
the dwellers or even the landlords on the east side if it is not bet- 
ter to spend three million dollars for clean streets than two mil- 
lion dollars for a street-cleaning department that does not clean. 
It is better to have a high tax rate than a high death rate. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


Municipal waste is much more apt to result from spending 
more than is necessary for a needed improvement than from the 
inauguration of unnecessary improvements. It is very seldom 
that the city starts improvements which are not needed. Munici- 
pal economy is not in stopping improvements, but in seeing that 
the city gets a dollar’s worth for each dollar it spends and in not 
giving away the city’s revenue and assets. If our franchises are 
given away, and through the failure of the municipal authorities to 
protect the citizens, railroad fares are placed at five cents instead 
of two or three cents, the people pay a pretty big contribution on 
account of poor city government. If gas is $1.25 a thousand 
when it might be but 50 or 60 cents, if proper municipal foresight 
had been exercised by our officials, the people pay a pretty big 
contribution there. If the Board of Health does not do its duty, 
or is inefficient, or does not get a sufficient appropriation on ac- 
count of the large amounts of money spent elsewhere, our lives 
and our children’s lives are endangered and the increased sick- 
ness and death becomes a great drain upon the people and swal- 
lows up their savings. 

If the people realized that whenever the Board of Aldermen 
grants a franchise for less than it is worth, the city has so much 
less money to spend for needed improvements ; that whenever the 
legislature passes an act to vacate assessments for benefit which 
are part of the costs of a new park it makes a present to some 
property owners and deprives the people of the means of estab- 
lishing a park at some other place; that whenever an office is 
run in an extravagant manner it deprives the people of some- 
thing which would make life in New York City better worth 
living, then we should have good government. 

The city’s purse can be protected only through the election 
of honest and efficient public officers. The city’s money is to be 
saved in the small details of administration. But even honest 
and efficient public servants are the better if their masters, the 
people, take an intelligent interest in the way they perform their 
work. If the people are sovereign they must occupy themselves 
with their domain, or see it distributed among their courtiers 
who bow the knee to their masters only for the opportunities 
which managing the estates of a careless sovereign afford. 


































CITY DEBT, 1895. 


THE CITY'S PURSE. 








a 
> 
, Total outstanding Held by Sinking Fund 
Dec. 31, 1895. Commissioners. 
NG WMD. Wises Woks and dees denstesdnseswun aes $44,126,300 00 $17,967,500 00 
a nC ails ia i ae ae ee aie 23,670,289 68 6,390,197 68 
NE SE Spee ee erent ie: epee Poet men 724,715 15 684,715 15 
Public Buildings. 
| ne Cae Sa $3,600,000 00 
County Court House, past due................. 553,291 00 
EE 6s ws cae wanniecnh as onecSenseuancums 2,573,000 00 
is a ei es lag 9,048,212 00 
Sanitary Improvement of School Houses........ 130,830 00 
SS 2 Peer ae ee 47,000 00 
Re Tis 0cscscecyciecccciscece pie adad 8,029,141 00 
—_——_———__ 18,981,474 00 
Fire Department....... Sissi rhiabes aeeriesiomn oui anrs 829,967 87 671,952 87 
Street Improvement. ....cccccccccccccccce secccces 21,817,815 51 13,978,843 15 
DU cinch “4k ¢centdsKdcdabauienséewesneeubaas 27,053,000 00 18,866,000 00 
I IID. 4 3 Sona Reale oS ses SAW aNSecwenweees 5,638,566 66 3,390,566 66 
Other Bridges and Approaches. ..............02.40: 5,934,865 57 8,652,384 25 
Misc, Wards Island prop. Electrozone plant, 
Columbus celebration, &c., &c...............00. 1,267,553, 24 484,598 87 
eR Pe a ree ee pete 604,800 00 100,000 00 
Old Debt ’69 to 80, part of it past due............... 34,939,249 40 2,349 40 
$185,588,597 08 $69,819,527 01 
Amount held in Sinking Fnond................... 75,703,087 63 5,883,560 62 


Net debt excluding Revenue Bonds, 
Munsmmmont Homes... 2. sess cssecs 


ee ee eer ee eeeee 








$100,530,079 54 





$109,885,509 45 
9,355,429 91 


75,708,087 63 
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$140,000.00 
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.100,000 


THE CITY’S PURSE. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Pundec Debt excluding Assessmest and 
Revenue Bonds. 


Ket Funded Debt— Funded Debt, excluding 
Amessnect and Revenue Boads, les 
Amoust to Binking Fund. 

4mount of Sakiag Fund, incieding Cash. 


New Permanent Debt incurred each Year, 
exclusive of Assessment and Revenue 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
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THE CITY'S PURSE. 
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NEW, YORK CITY Pe 
Assessed Valuation, Total Real and Pes-- - 
sona) Property, see Statement G. page_ ~ 
178, Gomptrolier's Report for 1885. = 
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Assessed Valuation, Tota) Real Estate 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
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$10,000,060 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Total Expenditures, see Statement I, poge 
176, Comptrolier’s Report for 1806. 


Total Expenditures minus State Taxes, In- 
terest on and Redemption of the City 
Dedt. 
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Total Tax Levy, see page 192, Comptroller's 
Report, 1895. 
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THE CITY’S PURSE. 


RECEIPTS OF GENERAL FUND, 1895. 





Tebevett OM TAZOS. ....cccccccsece coccce-seccssesccececcs $415,196 51 

ss SR ae Cae kaee oe bncuunewesauetewabe 202,881 91 

“ ET SUING GOB ov aicoc occ cs Kenmsnans 3,182 97 
——_———_ $621,211 39 

i SN 6 i ve nts cen signapecigs saaeneees $2,587 50 

SE lnod chek cwiand ou gbeas ubladds hates 33,326 22 

Equitable Gas-Light Co. ...........ccececeeess 141 35 
a 36,055 07 

Licenses: City Treasury, Mayor’s Marshal......... ..... $40,816 75 

i lag ak cna dae eel aca walt Ske 50,200 00 

PO CI a aoe eid oe. 6 Sse tescte 855 00 
—— $91,871 75 
I a 6s0-0:06'0 60008666 don'e Sebeee'soaceesdcedeeaneyn en 21,112 38 
EY SUID CIUNND Ss o6.0s < ccccconcesessstncenteneevevseaccesseunesed 696,069 32 
SOUGOE, THEIR. 3 oes eccescccesnessencescsetesecedeesewecess  coneeta 4,213 13 
i Kcereushee $4 ebane seen ecanenhie Seen (stnesettoeiiaseenemesan 600 00 
Judgment agst. N. Y. Refrig. & RAUL MC oben teinig kin seeeoben cies eke aie” 7,466 97 
sd cidiiie coebeheneneese, s00ies sabes dheeseeeee 45,390 12 
EET OTe ST eT eee eT Te eT 105,275 81 
che ite tape shesels Jabuscess sieceee dseews bes seed kennbeneee 95,511 56 
ee NRT GN CUNO we nnd ede bdesessendcdestusddis centcuteet 1,558 25 
Surrogate’s Court..........+.. « O0ececcece WITTITITITTTITiTLi TTT 6,829 45 
ae oa eh esac eheee aban eben Sawada ees caeed 6 caeien 11,289 33 
Corporation Counsel and Law Department..............cecceeccsecccscees 20,088 88 

Dept. of Public Charities and Corrections of which $15,488.56 

eine ca enn Gian sd Cae * Aes an a hn As knee Sa eee 23,293 76 
Reimbursed for Support of Committed Children pchnees eeonnee euckneecnebion 8,870 60 
Dep't of Parks: Licenses, Permits and Rents. .......... .sssessccceee cece 86,493 44 
I sbi i 65 bk be heey Cannes ee eeeene bee weueKell 58,228 86 
I i nia! ok cbasedhs heb denndeeseaaeedeGhbemakneebed 26,767 52 
Dep’t of Street Improvements 23d and 24th Wards jee eenewnentiianienme 11,160 42 
re ye Ms nian cscceves sddecetenucetae sims wees 103 05 
ch cine Seeen totegnsd aaaeheremles Mik .<eennadnaaneradinen 23 70 
Inspectors and Sealers of Weights and Measures ..............e.seeeeeeeees 5,782 92 
ns CEE caivicweees 04 cseeubenornseneedanebennas 8,547 14 





$1,988,764 82 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


Sinking Fund No. 1, for the Redemption of the City Debt. 


anv, ccc wes keesceceetecnten eee essa soneeeane 
RIE BIOTD. oo occ scccccesccscsoscccsone cuseooesseseoee 
N. Y. and Bklyn. Bridge. Surplus rev..............- oseeresuens 
Railroad and other Franchises.............++ iesaassnenen aakeeed 


Interest on Deposits of City Funds. .........6..secceccseeceeecces 


ROO Ree HEHEHE HEHEHE SETHE SHEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE ES 


SN ii soc cnkogeeceeeane <ucesesteres cccee ceccce occesces 
Bonds and Mortgages.... .......seee Cecce seccccce erecccccccces 
Other ems, ....ccccccccccece eccccccceces Coe cocccccerecccccccecs 


Sinking Fund No, 2, for the Payment of Interest on the City Debt. 


TN <5 an0Gesseksgebcesuebbeecesescnesee peceecesuces eveee 
ee, ND GUE WU NEE TIME DROUEE, oc ccccccccccce sosescecceces 
Croton Water Rents and Interest thereon.........0.0.seeeceeee eee 
Court Fees and Fines and Penalties. ............+. (nba eeRherebawe 


Interest on Bonds and Mortgages... ssesscccsccccceccces:seseeecs 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS OF SPECIAL AND TRUST ACCOUNTS, 1895. 


Assessments Collected and paid into various funds........ aebneeeetes $2,967,998 21 
i i « <ciin tones de'esnsase. c0nsusesse o66bnceonneeenese 39,057 04 
ice a nang aa gan Fae eOes Gn eeN bade hhe Ns eendees aqekneeete 60> 42,163 76 
I ee abe wiateinarend el cauuatewret 1,780,470 00 
i ccc cs se eenseesekseeeeeesesenetwanebe< 53,942 72 
Public School Teachers’ Retiring Fund.............. on eceeecessucenss 24,700 91 
ES, an haath gunn teneeewegeeeuedeeaees 176,951 62 
Restoring and Repairing Street Funds..............eeeeeeee $6ehess one 128,597 93 
Street Encumbrances—Dept. of Street Cleaning ........ 2.20. seseee 21,372 78 
Theatrical and Concert License Fund......... ...... accoue coeneemeaes 88,818 00 
es ccc nv atinse sel coeseeese ERR gs AS 58,193 03 
Dep’t of Buildings Special Fund...............ccceecee avamenens 8,435 39 
Appropriated to Fund for Street and Park Openings..........eeeee.e++ 200,000 00 


Premiums on Stocks and Small Items ........... 


Cee eee eres ereeseeee 


CITY REVENUES PLEDGED TO SINKING FUND, 1895, 





















D 

P 

$292,458 38 B 

2,084, 382 59 P 

160,000 00 R 

268,762 7 E 

) 

a 

156,240 10 I 
17,770 00 
8,795 03 
$3,157,906 60 
$336,563 32 

108,874 27 


8,852,396 42 
268,762 $4 
6,579 10 


$4,573,175 95 





75,758 10 


$5,616,459 49 
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LOANS, 1895. 
BRED cr ccccccedeccece écuebeeheehewesaneeeeeesebenee etiaesseonin $1,190,000 00 
Public Bld’gs........seeees é5660% aeseebesbes ane poseeeeeneawserens - 2,766,909 15 
Bridges .... cceececccccccccsesers o obbeessecounenebans javhneos backs 1,118,463 77 
TE ninco 000640160 00.0060.06 0000 s0eeeesessensorsesess coccceseses. 8,540,849 80 
Repairing ......-.00! ceceees coveecccsecrevsccecesessseseenceseees 1,001,308 06 
Extension of Water Supply... .......eeeeeeeee satseee Te rr 2,032,500 00 
BL ces nvas de socvenveses: Sebessneeedesen 4606640460 6000600004008 1,850,297 36 
SED ERIN. 0 0 a5'0'0000 ¥0h 00 00000900 0s ccenpevecsutecesesedetesss 1,457,387 62 
I NN oan snkence.neesecesseren abies aoee eae Coordweies 22,184,210 78 
EE EERE CE ONE, «++. 87,186,426 54 
Bonds of Annexed Territory....... .... conte eheneenceees 175,000 00 
$37,311,426 54 
SUMMARY OF ORDINARY EXPENDITURES, 1895. 
I ia a sinesieunseieereinees .» » -$3,554,319 24 
For Expenses of the City Government— 
Interest on the City Debt .........cccccccccsecs $5,037,460 64 
Redemption of the City Debt...... coccccccscos «6008268 SI 
II 4. 544040. 08wbies atawnde Neston 26,622 61 
ED COUNT. 66 occ cecduccscdescosses 88,197 05 
SN IIIS 005.6. 5:6 0050 anew c0enesaens 812,678 96 
ENS 64.080. ns 4.04s ss deaeetaweeetons 228,108 86 
Department of Public Works.................. 2,845,773 93 
Department of Public Parks. .........ccesseees 1,148,020 18 
Department of Street Improvements—Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Wards............ 421,737 85 
Department of Public Charities and Correction... 2,455,713 26 
St Ns ¢cccccshencnte «0s00seneses 447,482 04 
IN A cnciedugabsae sedeenkeniaee 5,883,284 39 
Department of Street Cleaning....... ......... 2,467,473 40 
SN on cen ad teu cane Sento ewnn ses 2,144,245 46 
Department of Buildings....... . ‘ecenedeeead 192,856 64 
Di EDD... 20.0 kceumedeeseeeadaones 4,760,509 14 
College of the City of New York...... eee 150,440 52 
Normal College of the City of New York...... 139,729 24 
Department of Taxes and Assessments........ 145,595 86 
PN acike ned Seer 19eeeeneieeeds e+» 1,547,917 37 
Printing, Stationery and Blank Books........... 265,861 55 
Municipal Service Examining Boards............ 24,527 12 
NE, os neue sae eavhGeneesads nee eseeets 58,282 52 
I ©. Su pbaga ations aw Genehenstaeseennee 130,613 43 
The Register ....... ‘on weccccccce © eccccceceece 180,235 23 
The Commissioners of Accounts ...........+.s.- 63,282 90 
Bureau of Elections......... ciel acl esi, cabaiialaie 656,778 10 
cc cc cuties wicesks) abbeweeenaneas 124,932 87 
Asylums, Reformatories and Charitable Institutions 1,314,654 49 
i os te ead ciaiechun vs Weber 740,689 74 


$35,949,798 66 
ETO ROEM Tor ee $39,504,117 90 














MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


EXPENDITURES FROM SPECIAL AND TRUST ACCOUNTS, 1895. 


tiie adr eh ADEE sine whe tua auaandan Aeceeenenehs oe $1,808,264 98 
Ig oe ae cated ..-+. 8,470,896 31 
Ee ans os nd sce eeaddbsbeesbasas dane ebses opapabees 283,592 93 
Se 8 hone ea Geena Na ed Wa odie e ned ink vende see ueeiso ce 965,918 09 
Ge cu debe evened spat adrdontaas di iene ebaees bash s 687,278 81 
i Pattee sek ie so sabes etRae Ane bens dennsentennesssdeecsuns < 811,230 20 
EE OLE ERLE RC EL PE RE SOP OT PONT Be I 1,061,697 27 
i ld as ah raid dae onemmeeeaieha® 602,096 37 
NE i a occa nadine ean paeedageetaaand eda as as 842,872 64 
SEN tay COOGIONTS ZADUMOES, GOD. . ...0c sco cccscceccesccccsccctcccens. 82,775 00 
Redemption of Assessment Bonds. .........cc.cccrccccccscccccceccsecs 700,000 00 
a a a dicated sutrs' sin 46a 4040 skaRansecedecseaavesed 150,000 00 
OS Se eae re Rlkibk pei Geka sino 76,179 00 
Public School Teachers’ Retirement Fund......... REL TE Hy OF 5 2 AR 12,638 34 
a ncniccnee:.s cahndwebns beh seMile seveescecedecdces 1,094,781 59 
NN os dics wee etds ebeebteces PRE Cds Cesc etaeal ¥eds 20,688,244 70 
Taxes and Assessments paid in error..... Re Te eee Perry oe 119,711 04 
Sundries and Last Year’s Warrants...... weveownPebeesesecdtacdeecce ds 1,275,811 28 


$39,178,928 50 


RECAPITULATION OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
CITY TREASURY, 1895. 





RECEIPTS. 

ESE IM SER a See ee ae $84,417,847 51 
NER a oie a cidin ON dcineh enbic e6<n0seeesseea ee 2,292,897 59 $36,710,245 10 
EES TS SES em Se aR 1,983,764 82 
Special and Trust Accounts. .........cccceecececes 5,616,459 49 

RS cs: cS escenceec sessed sieve $22,184,210 78 
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—————_ $87,136,426 54 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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Expenditures from Special and Trust Accounts.............. seeeee+: 89,178,928 50 
UNE MONI. 565 55.65 .055.505050565 "5 b008Kk 5 < $78,683,046 40 


The operations of the Sinking Fund are excluded from this 
table. The Revenue paid into the General Fund and the Sinking 
Fund, that is to say the city’s income from its properties,— 
aggregates about $10,000,000. 
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Municipal Problems. By Frank J. Goodnow, A. M., LL. D. 12mo., pp. 888. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


The problems of government naturally fall into two classes—those relating to func- 
tions, and those relating to the organization of governmental machinery. The functions 
of government are determined in various countries and localities and at various times by 
the particular conditions of time and place, and by the sociological and economic theories 
of the sovereign body. It is the problems of organization that demand the particular 
attention of both the professor and the practitioner of politics and public law. If we 
approach local government as a special field of inquiry, it becomes evident at once that 
the problems of organization subdivide into two classes—the problems of central control, 
which have to do with the relations between the local and the general or state govern- 
ments ; and the problems of the internal organization of the local government iteelf. 
Organization is first and always the fixing of responsibility. It has been the peculiar 
task of the American people to experiment with a great many forms of local organization, 
always, of course, within the limits prescribed by the Federal Constitution. Change 
and experimentation have gone on with almost feverish rapidity in the framing of city 
charters. It is only recently, however, that Americans, in their efforts to fix political 
responsibility, have begun to recognize the importance of the problems of central con- 
trol. They have tried to solve the problems of city government without having deter- 
mined just what place the city has or should have in the general system of government. 

Prof. Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia University is easily the highest American 
authority in the domain of administrative law. It is natural, therefore, that he should 
have been the first among writers upon the problems of American municipal adminis- 
tration to persistently call attention to the legal position of the city in its relation to the 
state. To Prof. Goodnow asa student and teacher of general administration it has seemed 
that the problem of central control is the fundamental problem, and that the problems of 
municipal functions and of the internal municipal organization are comparatively unim- 
portant, while the relation of the city to the state remains uncertain or fundamentally 
wrong. It has seemed wise to our author, however, to proceed slowly in the advocacy 
of specific reforms. In his great work on Comparative Administrative Law, he embodied 
a description at some length of the administrative control exercised by the central 
authorities over the municipal governments in France, Prussia and England. This work 
was followed two years ago by a little volume entitled Municipal Home Rule, in which 
the author attempted to delimit a sphere of distinctly municipal activity from the stand- 
point of legal theory and practice. Finally, in March, 1897, Prof. Goodnow published 
Municipal Problems, which is the subject of this review. In this, his latest work, the 
author has finally made a definite proposition for the betterment of our system of city 
government. This proposition contains four principal points. First, those activities of 
municipal government which interest the people of the locality primarily are to be care- 
fully distinguished from those which affect both the city and the state at large. Second, 
the functions included in the former group are to be given over to the control of the 
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local authorities by a general grant of power. Third, the functions included in the 
latter group are to be performed by the local authorities under central administrative 
control to be established as a permanent feature of our commouwealth governments, 
Fourth, in order to prevent as far as possible the interference of state and national poli- 
tics in municipal affairs, the state administration should exercise directly those functions 
in which the city as such has no peculiar interest. 

In his first chapter, Prof. Goodnow sketches the ‘“ History of Municipal Organiza- 
tion in the United States.” Having started out with all of the municipal functions 
vested in the city council under our historic system of local self-government, our cities 
have in the first place gradually lost their powers of home rule through the constant 
interference of the state legislatures. Municipal councils have been stripped of their 
powers. But this does not mean that we have abandoned the council system of govern. 
ment. ‘‘ Municipal legislative functions are discharged now as they were before by a 
council, but that council is no longer a local council, with any sense of responsibility to 
the people of the city, but a central council, the legislature, elected by the people of the 
state asa whole.” A ‘‘ second fact to be noted is the establishment of municipal execu- 
tive departments independent of the council, and for a time quite universally, and even 
now commonly, independent of any municipal authority.” Of late years there has been 
some attempt to concentrate executive responsibility in the hands of the mayor. But 
‘* municipal home rule and local authority are as difficult of ettainment under a concen- 
trated system as under the loosely organized board system of former years, so long as 
the legislature trests municipal administration as a part of state administration.” Our 
attention has heretofore been devoted almost exclusively to the problem of internal or- 
ganization. Many experiments have been made, most of them in imitation of the forms 
of federal and state governments without any reference to the real demands of munici- 
pal conditions. ‘‘ We have no generally accepted theory of municipal government,” 
and this lack ‘‘ is due, it is believed, to the fact that we have not in this country as- 
signed the proper place to the city in our governmental system.” 

In his second chapter, Prof. Goodnow discusses ‘‘ The Position of the City.” We 
learn that “‘ the American city, at the present time, is in all but a very few respects, 
like the country and the town, a mere administrative circumscription of the state.” 
This is a one-sided development. To make the city a ‘‘ business corporation” would be 
as much one-sided in the opposite direction. Properly the city occupies a double position. 
‘It is always a public, ¢. ¢., a governmental corporation. It is, however, primarily an 
organ for local government—for the satisfaction of local needs. It may be, and often 
is, secondarily, an agent of state government. The two functions which the city dis- 
charges should further be kept distinct the one from the other.” The position of the 
city as an agent of the state necessitates a state control to the extent of that agency. In 
America, where almost all of the general functions of government are performed 
through the local authorities, the sphere of central control must be large. Most of our 
trouble has arisen from the failure of the legislatures to recognize the double, position 
of the city and to abstain from interference in purely municipal affairs. 

But what is the sphere of distinctively municipal affairs ? How are the two posi- 
tions of the city to bejaccurately distinguished ? This question is answered by Prof. 
Goodnow in his third chapter. After showing that the system of enumerating munici- 
pal powers in the law as practised in England, and more especially in the United States, 
is much less favorable to home rule and much more conducive to special legislation and 
the evils of legislative interference than is the system of a general grant of power as 
practised on the continent of Europe, our author proceeds to the definite question 
regarding the delimitation of the ‘‘ sphere of municipal home rule.” Hesays: “A 
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consideration of the general law of municipal corporations will, it is believed, lead to 
the conclusion that the safest guide in the determination of the competence of cities is to 
be found in the attitude of the courts relative to the liability of municipal corporations 
for torts ; for nowhere in this branch of the law is the distinction more clearly made 
between the public and the local functions of cities. As to this matter, the courts have 
held that the sphere of local action isto be found merely in the action of the city in 
undertaking and maintaining public works, such as water-works, streets, bridges, 
sewers, etc., from whose management either pecuniary’ gain or peculiarly local advan- 
tage is to be derived.” Where cities are acting in these directions the rules of the 
private law are applied to them. ‘‘ Where they are acting in other directions, as for 
example, in preserving the peace, caring for the public health and safety, either through 
the adoption or enforcement of local police ordinances, supporting the poor, educat- 
ing the ignorant, or collecting revenue either for the use of the state or for their own 
use, the courts, on the other hand, consider cities as agents of the state government and 
subject to the rules of the public rather than the private law.” But fortunately this 
distinction between the coporate and the governmental functions of cities is supported 
also by European practice. ‘‘ The agreement the world over on this matter is so 
marked that one can hardly refrain from feeling that a constitutional provision protect- 
ing the sphere of municipal activity as above described would be effectual.” 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Relation of the City to the State,” the method of central 
control over cities in the exercise of their governmental functions are discussed. It is 
shown that the American system of legislative control necessarily involving much local 
and special legislation has been thoroughly discredited by experience. But American 
experience also teaches ‘‘ that in order to do away with special legislation, provision 
must be made for the exercise of the central control over cities which we have seen is 
necessary, by some authority other than the legislature.” This other authority may be 
the courts to a limited extent, but reason and the experience of the world point to the 
necessity of giving a large part of this control into the hands of the central administra- 
tion. The American prejudice against centralization is met by the significant statement 
that ‘‘ there is now, and always has been, a central control over cities. It has been 
legislative ; the plan proposed merely changes its character. It makes it administra- 
tive, but it makes it no more central than it has always been.” ‘Indeed, central admin 
istrative control, as practised in Europe involves ‘‘a larger measure of home rule” than 
is under the American system accorded to cities. 

In the four chapters already treated we get the essence of Prof. Goodnow’s book. 
In the succeeding chapters, which make up more than two-thirds of the whole, the 
conclusions already arrived at are supported and explained by a discussion of central 
administrative control on the continent and in England ; then the problems of internal 
organization are treated under the headings, ‘‘ Universal Suffrage,” ‘‘Municipal Gov- 
ernment and the National Political Parties,” ‘‘The City Council.” ‘The City Execu- 
tive,” and ‘‘ The Metropolitan City.” Although this part of the book is extremely in- 
teresting and valuable from a general standpoint, the most important addition here 
made to the general plan formulated in the first part of the work is found in connection 
with the author's discussion of national political parties. Although he frankly admits 
that there is no prospect of the complete separation of national politics from municipal 
government, he suggests that the attractions offered by the city to the national political 
parties may be diminished by the separation of general and municipal elections, by the 
destruction of the spoils system, by the decrease in the number of elective offices in 
cities, and by the diminution of the present sphere of the city as the agent of the state. 
Here we have the proposition, not to put the local administration under central control 
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as regards certain functions, but to take them away altogether and to entrust them to 
the central administrative authorities. The functions thus to be transferred are those 
in which the localities have no peculiar interest. As far as internal municipal organi- 
zation is concerned, our author favors the distribution of powers between an elected 
city council and the executive department with the mayor at its head, in about the same 
way that this distribution is made in France and Germany. The system of permanent 
professional officers working in co-operation with unpaid public-spirited citizens is 
favored in order to insure an administration both efficient and popular. 

All in all Municipal Problems is a notable book. It is the product of wide learning, 
careful investigation, and acute thinking. Prof. Goodnuw has undoubtedly grasped 
the fundamental problem of American city government. He has proposed a solution, 
and has supported it with powerful arguments. It should be frankly admitted, how- 
ever, that his proposition means the abandonment of our traditional ideas of local self- 
government. It may be true that the change proposed would bring no greater degree 
of centralization than we now have, but, as the author affirms, it would change the 
kind of centralization. And a very plausible case could be made out for the claim that 
Americans are not so much opposed to centralization in and of itself as they are to that 
particular kind of centralization which is regarded as characteristic of continental gov- 
ernmente, and which Prof. Goodnow proposes to introduce into our American system, 


New York Crrv. Dexos F. Wi1cox. 


The Street Railway System of Philadelphia : Its History and Present Condition. 
By Frederick W. Speirs, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University Studies 15th Series, Nos. 
Ill, IV and VY. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 1897. 123 pages, Price $1.00. 

For the first time we are given an adequate monographic treatment of the relation 
of the municipality to the street railway service. It is a matter of general congratulation 
that the standard has been set by a monograph which gives evidence of that ju- 
dicial temperament and careful critical spirit so necessary to the treatment of this subject 
The author has no thesis to prove ; no abuses to rail against, no general panacea to offer. 
The development of the street railway system of Philadelphia and the history of the 
various companies are carefully examined. The skilful combination and co-ordination 
of facts carries its own lessons with far greater force than any amount of argumentation. 

As compared with the other cities of the United States, Philadelphia has shown a 
far clearer appreciation of the value of the franchise privileges granted. The earliest 
charters imposed upon the companies the obligation ‘‘(1) to pave, repave and repair 
the streets which they occupy, (2) to pay to the city a tax of six per centum on annual divi- 
dends in excess of 6 per cent. and (3) to pay a license fee for each car to be run.” It was 
here that the weakness of the city government and the power of the corporations over the 
city showed itself most clearly. The first of the obligations was almost entirely neglected 
until within comparatively recent years, the second inadequately enforced. The license 
fee remained for a long time the only real compensation for privileges granted. During 
the period of 1857-1890 opportunities were neglected which have been forever lost. 
Had the city authorities been alive to the public interest much might have 
been done. With a City Council willing to close its eyes to the neglect of 
corporate obligations and a State Legislature dominated by corporate influence, it is not 
surprising that the companies were able to escape payments and ignore services due to 
the city. The introduction of the electric trolley system in 1892 caused an awakening of 
public opinion. The strict enforcement of all contractual obligations was demanded as 
well as an adequate return for the new privileges. The local legislature was unable to 
resist the pressure. The repaving of all streets occupied by Street Railway Com- 
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panies ‘‘ with Belgian blocks or other improved pavement, as directed by ordinance of 
Councils or by the Director of the Department of Public Works” was inserted as a 
condition of the grant. As a result the companies have repaved mainly with asphaltum 
271 miles of street since 1891 at an estimated cost of nine million (9,000,000) dollars. As 
regards the other obligations, especially that relating to the payment of percentage of 
dividends when such dividends exceed six percentum, it is interesting to note how the 
period of unregulated development has made this provision a practical dead letter. 
During the period 1857-1895 a gradual but steady process of consolidation of existing 
companies was going on. As Professor Speirs aptly remarks, ‘‘ The General As- 
sembly said ‘Let there be competition,’ where economic law says no real and per- 
manent competition can exist.” With thirty-nine companies in 1874, but two 
remain in 1897, one of which controls 406 out of a total of 480 miles of 
street railways. In the consolidation of the companies the future value of 
the franchises was capitalized and the stockholders of the original companies 
guaranteed dividends under the name of *‘ rentals” on the basis of such valuation. The 
result has been an enormous over-capitalization. High dividends on the capital of the 
consolidated company have become impossible—at all events in the immediate future. 
At the same time the stockholders in the original companies are receiving from 
16 to 65 per cent. on the paid in capital stock, dividends which according to the terms 
of consolidation are to increase with each year. The various stages in this process are 
admirably described by the author in chapters III, [V and V. In chapters VI and VII 
the questions of public control and municipal ownership are discussed ; the experience 
of Eurcpean cities being examined with great care. 

In this brief notice, but a faint idea can be given of the value of the material pre- 
sented by the author. Asa whole, the work represents one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the study of the municipal problem which we have had within recent 
years. It may well serve as a model for a series of monographic studies of the same 


question as it presents itself in the large cities of the United States. 
L. 8. Rows. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations, Report by the Mayor’s Commitee of New 
York City, William Gaston Hamilton, Moreau Morris and William Howe Tolman. 8vo. 
pp. 195, indexed. New York, Published by the Committee, 1897. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 75c. 

In April, 1895, the New York Legislature passed a law making the provision of 
public baths open all the year round, compulsory in cities of the first class, but there is 
no public bath in New York, although Buffalo opened a well-appointed bath-house on 
New Year’s Day, 1897 A site has been granted—part of the new park on the East 
side—but when that site will be cleared and building commenced, is not known. 

Following the election of 1894, the Committee of Seventy appointed various sub- 
committees on municipal affairs, one of which undertook to investigate and report on 
the subject of Baths and Comfort Stations. Their preliminary report was issued early 
in 1895, and they continued their studies until the disbandment of the Committee of 
Seventy. Then, feeling that the information they hoped to give the public was too 
valuable to be lost, they reported to the Mayor, who appointed them as his advisory 
committee on the subject. The results of the two years’ research are now presented to 
the public in a report of 200 pages. 

The gentlemen signing this report are Mr. William Gaston Hamilton, C. E., Chair- 
man of the Committee; Moreau Morris, M. D., Vice-Chairman, and William Howe 
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Tolman, Ph. D., Secretary. Their fitness for the work follows from the study they 
have given to the subject for many years and they have suceeeded in collecting a 
vast amount of interesting matter which should assist all in other cities who are plan- 
ning to build public baths. This information has been placed at the disposal of gentle- 
men visiting this city, who have gained many ideas from it and from looking over the 
People’s Baths. 

The Committee pleads the cause of Public Baths with the wealthy. ‘‘ In these days 
when wealth is abounding on every hand, and men and women are desirous of leaving 
a worthy memorial, what larger social service could be rendered than the erection and 
equipment of a public bath ? If such a benefaction was honored in the days of Rome, 
surely there are merchant princes in our American cities whose public spirit will make 
possible a monument to the lasting honor of their own municipality.” 

The greater part of the study of baths contained in this report deals with English 
and Continental cities, for the municipal bath is only of recent institution in this coun- 
try. Chicago has maintained a small bath since 1893; Yonkers opened one on Labor 
Day last, and Buffalo and Brookline opened theirs New Year’s Day. In England and 
Germany it is different. Almost every city of more than 50,000, and many with a con- 
siderably less population, have public baths, while London has baths in the majority of 
its parishes, Islington alone maintaining three handsome establishments, which cost 
nearly $500,000, all of which have been raised by loans since 1889. The charges at these 
baths vary from two cents for school children to twelve cents for a first-class private or 
swimming bath for an adult. In no case are the baths free, except in London, on the 
production of a special certificate for a swimming bath by elementary school children, 
the School Board redeeming these ata fixed rate. It is felt that the art of swimming is 
so useful as to warrant this expenditure, and teachers have assisted by forming an as- 
sociation to teach the children swimming gratuitously. Thus these city-bred young- 
sters are in some measure compensated for the lack of that recreation which the country 
boy has close at hand, and how ready they are to take advantage of their opportunities 
in this respect the attendance at the London baths shows. That New York boys and 
girls would not be behind them is proven by the attendance at the river baths. 

While in England the first legislation dates from 1846, New York was only three 
years behind in introducing a bill to incorporate a bathing and washing association, but 
whereas the English bath movement went steadily forward, with the assistance given 
by the taxes, the philanthropic movement here fell through for lack of support, and it 
was not until 1891, when the People’s Baths were built, that there was any real move- 
ment for the establishment of public baths, supplying hot and culd water and open all 
the year round. 

The Tenement House Commission of 1894 revealed the fact that out of a popula- 
tion of 255,088 covered by the committee’s inspection, only 306 had access to bathrooms 
in the houses in which they lived. It is this section of the city for which the Mayor’s 
Committee has endeavored to obtain a public bath, and it is sincerely to be desired that 
the movement will now be pushed forward with all possible vigor. 

The public washhouse as an adjunct to the bath is highly commended by the Com- 
mittee, and the lesson is further pointed by two illustrations of the one room of a poor 
family on washing day, 

The section of the report dealing with public comfort stations calls attention to the 
disgraceful lack of these conveniences in this city. President Roosevelt and Commis- 

sioner Andrews state that this is a common excuse of a policeman entering a saloon 
while on duty, and the same holds true of the street sweepers and letter carriers. An 
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attempt last winter to give a monopoly of the supply of such conveniences to a private 
corporation failed. The Legislature has provided sufficient funds to erect at least two 
Underground Comfort Stations, one of which it was proposed to place in City Hall 
Park and one in Greeley Square. 

Plans for two sets of baths, and for several kinds of public conveniences are pre- 
sented in the report. The baths advocated are the spray baths, such as are in use in the 
People’s Baths. Both on hygienic and economical reasons, this form of bath is far 
preferable to the ordinary tub. 

The illustrations of English baths, as well as of the fine new bath of Brookline, 
may serve as an example of what has been done. How far we should imitate these may 
be an open question, but of the crying need of some form of bath, and especially 
of cleansing baths, in the densely crowded districts there can be no doubt. The report of 
the committee is a mine of information that will be of immense utility to the officials and 
people of progressive American cities. It will serve to give concreteness to the already 
well defined popular demand for municipal conveniences. A good index, a carefully 
prepared bibliography of the subject and a profusion of illustrations and diagrams 
add materially to its value. 











LEADING ARTICLES ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND CITY CONDITIONS. 


(Note.—The preceding number of MumicipaL Arrains was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of 
Municipal Administration and City Conditions, which was, so far as possible, brought up to the first 
of the present year. In the following pages digests and reviews of the leading articles on this general 
subject which have appeared during the succeeding six months (January-June, 1897) are presented. 
Each of the future numbers of Municipal Arrarrs will contain under this heading reviews, notes and 
comment upon the best periodical literature of the preceding quarter on the government of cities and 
related topics.) 


CHICAGO AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 


The Hon. Lyman J. Gage contributes an article to The Open Court for April 
entitled ‘‘ Chicago and its Administration.” The article consists of a collection of 
statistics taken mainly from the census of 1890, and a general outline of the govern- 
ment of Chicago. Parts of the statistical information relating to the nationalities, the 
occupations, and the religious divisions of the population, are very instructive, 
The number of street lamps, the miles of sidewalk, the number of drug stores, 
bakeries and butcher shops, and much more of the same kind of information might 
profitably have been omitted to make room for some information about the schools, 
the libraries, the art galleries, and the housing of the people. 

Mr. Gage describes the government of the city of Chicago and its workings very 
concisely and satisfactorily. Virtually all the powers of the city government proper 
are vested in a Mayor and Aldermen, elected by the citizens for terms of two years. 
The Mayor has a casting vote when the Aldermen are equally divided, and also has the 
power of veto which cannot be overridden except by a two-thirds vote. The State 
statute confers more than ninety enumerated powers upon the City Council which Mr. 
Gage sums up as ‘‘ the making of rules for the conduct of the executive officers of the 
city government so far as it is practicable to regulate it by general rules laid down 
beforehand, also for the conduct of individual citizens in their relations to each other, 
whether in business or recreation, in matters where State law does not interfere. These 
powers also extend to providing against certain common dangers, such as fire, and to 
some extent supplying certain individual wants to which al] are subject, such as water, 
roads, and lights.” Each ward is represented by two aldermen, elected one each year 
to serve for two years. 

The Mayor, in whom the executive powers of the city government are virtually 
concentrated, appoints the heads of departments subject to confirmation by the City 
Council. As a general rule the heads of departments appoint, with the consent of the 
Mayor, the chiefs of the several bureaus in that department, and the chief of each 
bureau appoints and removes his own subordinates with the consent of the head 
of the department. The Department of Public Works has charge of the water 
works, the collecting of water rates, the sewers, the grading, paving, lighting, and 
keeping in order and repair of the streets. The Department of Health has full power 
** to do all acts and make all regulations which may be necessary or expedient for the 
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promotion of health or the suppression of disease.” Formerly the removal of garbage, 
ashes and other rubbish was under the charge of the Department of Health, but in 1893 
this work was transferred to a newly created Street Cleaning Bureau, which has an 
inspector in every ward to see that the contractor does his duty. 

The Department of Police and the Fire Department both appear to do their work 
efficiently and honestly. Mr. Gage, commenting upon the general aspects of municipal 
administration in Chicago, says: —‘‘ It would seem on the whole, that if the city 
government of Chicago does not work asit ought to, the cause is, to a very slight 
degree, in the system and practically altogether in the men who administer it.” 


THE SALOON QUESTION IN CHICAGO. 


The American Economic Association publishes in its issue for April a short essay by 
John E. George of Northwestern University on ‘‘ The Saloon Question in Chicago,” 
which might well serve as the forerunner of a series of scientific studies of the liquor 
problem to be made by our universities. The annual drink bill of Chicago is estimated 
at $70,000,000.00 ; of this sum $34,000,000.00 is paid for beer, which cost at wholesale 
$15,000,000.00 The city receives from licenses at $500 each, $3,355,000. Brewing 
companies are on 754 of the bonds for licenses, and advance one-third of the money. 
They also own saloon rights and property and establish agents in cheaply furnished sa- 
loons in order to increase their sales. One brewery has 350 saloons retailing its beer 
exclusively. The political influence of the saloon in Chicago is described by Mr. 
George as follows : 

‘The saloon is in politics in Chicago, as it is in every large city; yet it is difficult 
to determine just to what extent it isa factor. If we take the dealers at their word, 
however, we may conclude that they are united in promoting their own interests in so 
far as those interests can be promoted through political influence. The Liquor Dealers 
and Manufacturers’ State Protective Association of Illinois, of which there are fourteen 
local associations in Chicago, with a membership of about two thousand, distinctly 
states in its constitution that it is the duty of local associations ‘ to oppose all attempts 
at maliciously perverting so-called temperance laws and ordinances; to use all honora- 
ble means to have only such men elected to public office (irrespective of politics) as are 
favorable to the aims of this association.’ It further states that ‘it shall be the duty of 
the district association * * * to carefully watch the state and judicial elections 
within.the district and to aid in the election to office of those persons who are willing to 
grant the same privileges to those engaged in the liquor trade as are enjoyed by others.’ 
Still further, ‘ it shall be the duty of this association to watch after the interests of the 
liquor dealers in this state; to use its influence in preventing oppressive laws from dis- 
gracing the statute books of the state.’ 

When the large sums invested in saloon fixtures and expended in rents and license, 
and the great profits from the sale of liquor are taken into account, it will be seen that 
the saloons are a great factor financially, and are therefore in a position to make them- 
selves felt politically and to claim a right to be represented in public offices. When it 
is further considered that there are to-day more than 6,500 saloons in Chicago whose in- 
terests are the same, and that in each saloon there are at least three persons, the proprie- 
tor and two assistants, whose interest it is to maintain the liquor business, it may be 
seen how great, numerically considered, is the saloon representation in politics.” 
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CIVIC PROBLEMS OF GREATER CLEVELAND. 


** A Few Civic Problems of Greater Cleveland” is the title of a neat pamphlet of 
forty pages by Mr. C. E. Bolton of that city. Whatever opinion may be held in regard 
to the writer’s sanguine predictions of the future greatness of Cleveland, his underlying 
idea, viz., that the future of a city is in the hands of its citizens, is one that might well 
be impressed upon all city dwellers. Mr. Bolton presents very definite and careful 
proposals on the following topics: I. An Extensive Dock System, II. A New 
Union Railway Station, III. Some Suggestions on Sewage Disposal, IV. A Cleve- 
land Court of Honor, and VY. The Mediterranean and Great Lakes Compared. The 
many valuable illustrations drawn from the contemporary experience of great European 
and American cities make this little pamphlet of interest to others besides the citizens of 
Cleveland to whom it is primarily addressed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


The March number of the Arena contains the first of a series of articles to be con- 
tributed by the mayors of our large municipalities on the general subject of desirable 
municipal reforms. The writer, the Hon. Josiah Quincy of Boston, discusses ‘‘ The 
Development of American Cities,” and certain of their problems. Mayor Quincy notes 
that while the suffrage in European cities is greatly limited, their administration of 
city affairs is conducted upon much broader and more popular lines than in America. 
This difference in the location of political power is not sufficient, in his opinion, to war- 
rant us in disregarding the experience of foreign cities,—on the contrary, ‘‘ the presump- 
tion should certainly be that the people of New York are capable of organizing any 
branch of public service which the city of Berlin finds it for the interest of its people to 
undertake.” 

The principles of successful administration, in Mayor Quincy’s opinion, require 
first of all, a strong executive head. As a large part of municipal work is of a purely 
technica] character, a second requisite is a regular and capable professional force main- 
tained upon a permanent basis and independent of political changes. Such a force may 
be secured even under the party system of government by maintaining a dual organiza- 
tion, one political and one technical. In the latter department the rule that only the 
best talent is good enough for the city should be rigidly adhered to. 

Municipal ownership, in Mayor Quincy’s opinion, is purely a commercial question 
in each particular case. Civil service is not a necessary preliminary to an extension of 
municipal functions,—‘‘ we should be willing to trust something to the educating and 
awakening effect of imposing further responsibilities upon a municipal government and 
thus bringing it into a new and close relation with the citizens.” Municipal Ownership 
does not necessarily involve municipal operation. In some cases it may be advisable 
for a city to lease ite franchises under proper terms and conditions for a term of years. 
Thus the operation by the city of a great and intricate electric railway system with its 
hundreds or even thousands of employees would be a matter of a great deal more diffi- 
culty than the operation of electric lighting plants. Mayor Quincy considers the light- 
ing of public streets, grounds and buildings so clearly a municipal function that the 
only question to be considered is, what legal difficulties or other embarrassments 
may arise in terminating existing relations with private companies. 

American cities are far behind their European prototypes in supplying what may 
be called municipal conveniences or privileges,—libraries, higher education, parks, play- 
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grounds, public baths, gymnasia, etc. Mayor Quincy makes a strong plea for greater 
activity along this line. Sound economy justifies large expenditures for such purposes 
as increasing the working efficiency of the population, and a true consideration for social 
welfare urges it more strongly still. 


E PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. CONTRACT BY REFERENDUM. 


Hon. Hazen 8. Pingree of Michigan contributes the second of a series of articles on 
Municipal Reform to the Arena for April. The former mayor of Detroit apparently 
has little sympathy for that kind of reform which consists in the criticism of real re- 
form work undertaken by others. The chief source of municipal corruption is in the 
granting of contracts. No system seems capable of making corruption impossible, of 
providing checks that will last for all time. Municipal ownership however will ‘‘ pro- 
vide the minimum of contracts of importance, and there is no reason why a city should 
not do all public work, like paving and sewer construction, etc., by theday.” All con- 
tracts of importance should be referred to the ballot for confirmation. Gov. Pingree 
also believes that the application of the Swiss referendum to municipalities would 
effectually wipe out party lines in cities. He takes occasion to criticise the recent 
action of the union of street-car employees in Detroit which, in the face of a consolida- 
tion of three street railway companies, asked for an increase of fares on the ground 
that otherwise the current rate of wages could not be maintained. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS CITY: THE CITY AND ITS CITIZEN. 


The third of the Arena’s series of articles on city government is contributed by the 
Hon, John Boyd Thacher of Albany, who divides the municipal problem into two 
parts, first the relation of the citizen to his city and second the relation of the city to its 
citizen. Mayor Thacher censures the indifference and carelessness of the average 
‘* good citizen’ which are not only immediately responsible for much bad government 
but are also taken into account in the formation of constitutions and charters. The 
Greater New York Charter is cited as a case in point: ‘‘ Probably no municipal instru- 
ment has ever been framed with such care and study as the proposed Charter for 
Greater New York. Yet it is apparent that its aim has been to relieve the citizen of 
care and responsibility in the city government, except by inviting his attention once in 
four years when a Mayor is to be chosen. It proposes to restrict executive powers by 
the employment of an impersonal police commission and of individual heads of depart- 
ments who are deprived of control over subordinates. A single-headed commission ap- 
pointed by a Mayor (himself elected every one or two years) and removable at any time 
by the Mayor means unusual watchfulness on the part of the citizen. Unremitting 
watchfulness on the part of the citizen means constant agitation and frequent annoy- 
ance.” 

In discussing the relation of the city to its citizens, Mayor Thacher lays down the 
rule, The city shall do nothing for the individual which the individual can do for himself, 
which he applies to all the functions exercised or proposed to be exercised by city gov- 
ernment Private philanthropy should be depended upon to supply municipal lux- 
uries and not the city or the state. ‘‘In other lands, where the state does everything 
for the individual, the public dedication of private fortunes is not common. Now and 
then in a European city an Althorp library or a Borghese Gallery is given to the public, 
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but the instances attract attention from the unexpected diversion of the fortunes to 
public service. In America the gathering of a fortune has been largely with a view to 
the establishment for the public of beneficent charitable and higher educational institu- 
tions. This sense of public obligation has been very strong in this country, and it has 
reconciled the unambitious man to the grasping hands of his accumulating brother.” 

Mayor Thacher criticises the municipal activities of Glasgow as follows: ‘In 
Glasgow the municipality isa landlord. It not only enters into competition with other 
landlords, but like any giant of monopolistic tendencies, it drives other landlords out 
of business. Some of the cheap lodging houses were immoral. There was a large pop- 
ulation of men without families who had to be provided with cheap accommodations. 
To purify the character of the immoral lodging houses—a police duty, by the by— 
and to preserve cheap homes for its poorer bachelor citizens, the city of Glasgow erected 
comfortable houses where a good room and bed, light, heat, and the privilege of a cook- 
ing stove were furnished at a cost per night of from seven to nine cents in our money, ac- 
cording to accommodations, In that same city and in other cities on the continent, the 
municipality is engaged in the laundry business. The city owns tubs, steam machinery, 
mangles and ironers, and conducts in several districts a general laundry trade, not 
merely competing, but actually establishing by its municipal wash lists the price and 
charges of that particular business enterprise. The thoughtless philanthropist cries, 
‘Splendid!’ Yes, splendid but not the proper employment for government. The 
same philanthropist applauds the municipal lodging house plan. He does not consider 
that these cheap, comfortable, convenient rooms are keeping men in an unmarried, and 
therefore in an unnatural, state, and further, that where thousands of men are main- 
tained happily on fifteen or twenty cents per day—this sum includes lodging and 
breakfast and supper—one of two things must come to pass: either this vast army of 
bachelor laborers will compete with and drive out of the labor market another vast 
army of married laborers who enjoy none of these cheap comforts, or else this vast 
army of bachelor laborers will work but one day in the week at the sustained and regu- 
lar 1ate of pay, thus earning enough to keep themselves in idleness and at: possible 
mischief the remaining six days. The philanthropist is a blessed being, and we owe to 
him most of the amelioration of the race, but his mission is to soften and leaven gov- 
ernment and not to fashion it.” 


DIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR vs. THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


Mr. Ethelbert Stewart in the November (1896) issue of the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor opened a discussion on the direct employment of labor by municipalities 
as compared with the contract system that has since been continued in a number of 
magazines and has attracted considerable public attention. The two systems are com- 
pared in the cities of Baltimore, Boston, New York and Philadelphia as to wages paid, 
first, to those engaged on public work employed directly by the city or state, second, to 
those engaged on public work employed by contractors, and third, to those engaged on 
private work employed by contractors or firms, Mr. Stewart finds that the highest rates 
of wages paid to unskilled labor are pe‘d to those employed directly by the municipality 
or state. Generally speaking, this is true also of the skilled trades. This does not 
necessarily mean that the city is obliged to pay more for the same amount and kind of 
work under the system of direct employment. Under the other system the cost of 
inspection, which is enormous for cities, must be added to the contract price before it 
can be determined whether or not the contract figure isa low one. Street sprinkling in 
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the city of Boston was done by the contract system in 1894 at a cost of $11,824.52 ; in 
1895 the same work was done by directly employed day labor at a cost of $7,580.00, 
resulting in a total saving to the city of $4,294.52. The rate of wages paid by the city 
to the men who actually did the street sprinkling was considerably higher than the 
wages paid by the contractors. The accusation is frequently brought against the con- 
tract system that it tends to break down standard rates of wages. Mr. Stewart con- 
cludes from his investigation, however, that this effect is largely confined to unskilled 
and unorganized labor, and that the trades are but slowly and slightly affected. 

Prof. John R. Commons continues the discussion in the February number of the 

Yale Review, describing the Works Department of the London County Council, the 
Delganey Sewer of Denver, paving in Toronto and a number of other public works con- 
structed by directly employed labor in American cities. Prof. Commons finds that 
‘*The almost universal testimony gathered from different sources, of those entitled to 
speak, is that whatever may be said of the cost and of politics, the quality of work done 
by the municipality on the day labor plan is better than when done by contract.” 
Three factors which may enter to make the cost of direct city work higher than that of 
contract work—namely, fancy wages, poor relief and politics, must be guarded against. 
«In England public works have sometimes been constructed by aged and incompetent 
paupers taken from the almshouses. In Massachusetts and New York the civil service 
law gives preference to veterans of the late war. While the state should provide for its 
poor and patriots, it should do so openly, and not use them to jeopardize the efficiency 
of the civil service. The day labor system must be judged on its merits, and not be 
loaded with paupers and pensioners. Its success depends on the power to discharge 
employees for inefficiency.” 

The saving of the heavy cost of inspection and of the profits of contractors and sub- 
contractors must be counted in favor of direct employment. ‘‘ In addition to saving 
the legitimate profits of contractors, the city is able to overcome the combinations and 
exorbitant demands which they frequently maintain, provided it is in a position to do 
the work itself. The city surveyor of Montreal stated that ‘the contractors com- 
bined and ran sewer work up to $15.00 per linear yard fora 8 by 2’ brick 
sewer. I instituted day work, and brought prices down to $6.00 per linear yard. Pav- 
ing hard rock and concrete went up to $4.25 per square yard ; did day work for one 
year, and brought prices down to $2.80 per square yard.’ The Mayor of Buffalo‘com- 
plains that the city pays three dollars per square yard for asphalt paving, while street 
railway companies are offered the same thing for $2.40 per square yard. It was revela- 
tions of this kind that finally defeated the contract system in the London County 
Council.” 

The preference for home labor and regularity of employment under the system of 
direct employment are advantages that appeal strongly to working men. ‘‘In 
municipal employment, where profits are not immediately concerned, but _per- 
manency and good quality of work, the higher standards of workmanship produce a 
greater pride and interest on the part of laborers in the work they are doing. The 
reaction upon their own character of this high-grade work and the honorable treatment 
they receive, shows itself in their improved honesty and dignity. Wages are fixed by a 
fair standard, and those not coming up to the standard are dropped, instead of wages 
being fixed by the necessities of the more shiftless, dependent and ignorant class of 
laborers. Honest work makes honest men, just as honest men make honest work.” 

In conclusion Prof. Commons urges strongly the necessity of civil service reform 
** which is a necessary accompaniment, not only of this, but also of every other munici- 
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pal reform. Without it no one but professional politicians can seriously advocate the 
day labor system.” 

The Amsican Federationist is also running a series of articles on direct employ- 
ment by Prof. Commons which are attracting considerable attention in labor circles. 

Under the title, ‘‘ Public Work Directly Performed,” Sylvester Baxter contributes 
a very suggestive article to the April Review of Reviews. Mr. Baxter makes the point 
clear that under the contract system the contractor will surely be in politics for the 
benefit of his pocketbook, while under the system of direct employment the laborers will 
just as surely be in politics for the improvement of the conditions of their employment. 
A universal eight-hour day for public employees does not seem entirely unobjectionable 
owing to differences in arduousness of the many kinds of work. In some branches six 
hours or even five might be more exhausting than nine hours would be in others. 

The Co-operative Contract System in vogue in New Zealand is described by 
Mr. Baxter as follows: ‘‘ Public work is divided into small sections by the engineer in 
charge, and an estimate is made of its cost. Each section is then let out to a group of 
workmen, who do the work under a foreman of their own choosing, but who receives 
no more than his fellows. They obtain the full profit which would otherwise go to 
professional contractors, and they share in the payment equally. Each worker is 
interested in seeing that his companions do their full amount of work and the sooner 
the job is performed the greater the return for a day’s work. If any tools are needed 
which the men do not own, the government supplies them at a moderate rental. The 
adoption of this system should provide a method whereby direct employment by the 
government would be consistent with a full return for the money expended, giving to 
the community an advantage in the economical execution of public enterprises equal 
to that enjoyed by private employers.” 

Mr. Baxter proposes the introduction of a system of rewards or premiums based on 
certain fixed standards of excellence or speed in the performance of work somewhat 
similar to that so successfully employed in the building of war ships. Such a method 
applied to a group or gang of workers engaged on a given job or section of a job, taken 
as a unit, appears to possess merits above any system of reward applied to individual 
workers which might tend to promote jealousy, suspicion and charges of favoritism. 

The progress of the principle of direct employment is illustrated by the recent 
purchase by the city of Boston of a municipal printing plant. In order to institute a 
thorough comparison between the cost of municipal and contract printing each 
department is to be regularly charged the price for its work that has hitherto been paid 
under contract. The result of this experiment will be awaited with great interest. 

A “ Bide Light from Chicago ” is thrown upon the discussion of direct employment 
by George E. Hooker in the same (April) number of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Hooker 
compares the contract system of street cleaning in the city of Chicago with the street 
cleaning done by direct labor in New York City and Toronto which enjoy the distinction 
of being the cleanest cities on the continent. The Chicago method is not only not 
cheaper when cost of inspection is considered but is notoriously inefficient. Contracts 
for a longer period, say for five years, might mitigate the lack of continuity that seems 
to be one of the chief defects of the Chicago street cleaning work, but even that device 
would be a mere half-way measure warranting only temporary investment on the part 
of the contractor. Contractors and aldermen combine to produce and continue bad 
government ; the former furnish places for the political followers of the aldermen who 
in turn use their influence in awarding fat jobs to contractors. The Italian padrone 
flourishes and exacts fees and votes in return for employment, Cut rate wages paid by 
contractors in slack times swell the demands made upon the city charities in winter. 
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In conclusion Mr. Hooker says: ‘‘ The ethical aspects of the contract system as it is in 
operation, are shocking enough, but its shortsightedness and its folly from the practical 
standpoint of municipal economy are even more glaring. Both here and in other 
American cities, as the people clearly appreciate its points, they are bound to require its 
abandonment.” 


CONDITION OF THE NEGRO IN VARIOUS CITIES. 


The Bulletin of the Department of Labor for May contains the result of an in- 
vestigation made under the direction of Mr. George G. Bradford of Boston, by repre- 
sentative colored men and women into the social and economic condition of negroes in 
various cities, including Athens, Atlanta, Macon, Savannah and Cartersville, Ga.; 
Birmingham and Tuskeegee, Aia.; Cambridge, Mass.; Orangeburg, 8. C.; Jackson and 
Nashville, Tenn.; Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla.; Louisville, Ky.; Macon, Miss., and 
Washington, D. C. Valuable statistical tables showing size of families, relationship, 
ages, household conditions, occupations and earnings, death and sickness are presented 
with the report. 


CITY HISTORY CLUB SERIES ON HISTORIC NEW YORK. 


The City History Club, of which Mrs. Robert Abbe is president, is to be congratu- 
lated not only on its excellent work in forming popular classes for the study of the his- 
tory of this city but also on the Half Moon Series of Monographs ou Historic New 
York which it is now publishing. The first five numbers which have been issued 
monthly during the present year are as follows : 

“ The Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam,” by Alice Morse Earle. 

“ King’s College, now Columbia University,” by John B. Pine. 

** Annetje Jan’s Farm,” by Ruth Putnam. 

‘*The Early History of Wall St., 1653-1789,” by Oswald Garrison Villard, 

‘* Governor’s Island,”” by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 

Each of these clever little studies relates to some subject or locality familiar and 
interesting to New Yorkers, Future numbers which have been announced as follows 
promise to be as delightful in contents and appearance as those already issued : 

‘* The Fourteen Miles Round,” by Alfred Bishop Mason and Mary Murdoch Mason, 

‘* The Bowery,” by Edward Ringwood Hewitt and Mary Ashley Hewitt. 

‘The City Chest of New Amsterdam,” by Dr. E. Dana Durand. 

** Old Wells and Water Courses,” by George E. Waring, Jr. 

‘** Defences of Old New York,” by Frederick D. Grant. 

** Old Greenwich,” by Elizabeth Bisland. 

** Tammany Hall,” by Talcott Williams. 

(Brentanos, Union Square, New York. Price 5cts. each or 50cts. per year.) 


THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM AND GREATER NEW YORK. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, Dr. Albert Shaw discusses the Greater New 
York Charter and its general relations to the municipal problem, in the same charming 
and lucid style that characterizes his two books on Municipal Government in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. The absence in the United States of any uniform 
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framework of municipal government, due to the great number of sovereign states and 
the readiness of their legislatures to modify existing city charters or manufacture new 
ones, isa condition which, as Dr. Shaw points out, is strangely at variance with the 
usual conservatism of the Angio Saxon as it manifests itself in our politics. In Eng- 
gland and in each of the continental countries, simple uniform systems of city govern- 
ment prevail with but few local differences. Not until the era of legislative interfer- 
ence is ended and American cities are permitted to enjoy real home rule can we expect 
to attain any degree of stability in their form of government. 

Dr. Shaw sketches briefly the evolution of the present governments of New York 
City and Brooklyn, and incidentally draws a very clever comparision between the 
Brooklyn idea of an autocratic mayor and the administration of a railroad by a re- 
ceiver. Such an expedient may be temporarily useful in recovering from an era of mis- 
management and corruption, but it does not possess the creative spirit so necessary in 
dealing with the rapidly changing conditions of modern municipalities. ‘It lacks 
equilibrium and cannot be regarded as a permanently wise mode of municipal govern- 
ment, because it does not make provision for the normal exercise, within the municipal 
corporation itself, of those full and complete deliberative decisions and judgments with- 
out which a town may indeed be policed and administered, but without which it can- 
not develop and grow on the broad lines of policy that the modern municipal corpor- 
ation ought to prescribe for itself.’’ 

Consolidation, in Dr. Shaw’s opinion, is both desirable and ultimately inevitable. 
This does not excuse the blind haste that has characterized its accomplishment. ‘‘ The 
process should be deliberate and well-considered at every stage. It has been convinc- 
ingly asserted that the union of New York and Brooklyn could not be suitably or 
safely consummated at a-date earlier than the beginning of the year 1900 or 1901.” 
The first task of the Greater New York Charter Commission was ‘‘ the creation or re- 
vival of a representative body which should exercise, responsibly, in open session, from 
time to time, in the City Hallat New York, those legislative powers respecting local and 
municipal matters that are now actually exercised, irresponsibly or at the dictation of 
bosses, by the state legislature at Albany. Municipal home rule was to be 
the foundation stone upon which the new charter wasto be constructed. The 
reformers were disappointed by the charier commission in their desire for a muni- 
cipal parliament in a single chamber. They were disappointed in their request for 
long terms with partial renewal, in order to provide for continuity. And above all, 
they were disappointed in their expectation that the municipal assembly would be—in 
large part, at least—elected on a general ticket rather than from wards or districts. It 
is only fair to explain, however, that the districts iato which the city is divided for the 
election of members of the upper branch are large, having an average population of 
nearly 350,000, while the small districts which choose aldermen have about 50,000 each. 
The legislative authority of the new municipal assembly is limited by grants of authority, 
conferred elsewhere in the new charter upon the administrative boards and heads of 
departments. One is obliged, therefore, to search the charter through in order to ascer- 
tain to what extent the appointive boards and heads of departments are given a power 
which would otherwise be exercised by the municipal assembly.” 

Dr. Shaw illustrates the complexity of the new charter by describing the process 
which it prescribes for making up the annual budget. The necessary preliminaries to 
building another bridge across the East River are detailed at length, and furnish 
another striking case in point. The short cut to Albany is made inevitable by ‘‘ the 
complications in the charter, the system of bolts and time locks which form so amaz- 
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ingly ingenious a scheme. For an ideal municipal charter, or any equilibrium or 
stability in the structure of the municipal system as such, there are no bright pros- 
pects in the neighborhood of New York. The country must seek elsewhere if it seeks 
instruction in the framing of charters.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF GREATER NEW YORK, 


Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, editor of the Hducational 
Review, describes in the Independent for March 11th, 1897, the Educational System pro- 
vided for the Greater New York by its charter. 

‘* Some idea of the difficulty of the task may be gained from the following figures: 
The school systems to be consolidated comprise not only those of the present cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, but also five school districts in Long Island City, 29 in 
Richmond County (Staten Island), 14 in Newtown, 8 in Flushing, 11 in Jamaica and 7 in 
Hempstead. In 1896, the total number of children, between five and eighteen years of 
age, resident in this territory was 766,847. The total number of public school teachers 
in 1895 was 8,428. The value of the school property is about $32,000,000, and the 
total expenditure in 1895 was $10,552,955.37. It must be borne in mind, too, that the 
schools range all the way from the magnificently equipped Boys’ High School in 
Brooklyn, to the one-room building of an ungraded rural school on Staten Island or on 
Long Island. 

The fundamental principles on which the educational chapter of the new charter is 
drawn are these: (1) A consolidated and single system of business administration for 
the whole of Greater New York ; (2) a centralized and single system of examining and 
licensing principals and teachers ; (8) a decentralized or Borough system of appointing 
teachers, fixing their compensation, determining courses of study, and generally of con- 
ducting the internal management of the schools—all subject, however, to central over- 
sight and criticism, and all conformable at least to a centrally prescribed minimum of 
efficiency. The advantages of this plan of organization for a territory so extensive and 
for populations so varied, and so heterogeneous lie in its happy combination of rigidity 
and elasticity. The elasticity of the plan enables every locality or political subdivision 
to have schools provided that meet its real needs, and not some one’s theories of what 
these needs ought to be. Its rigidity guarantees to every portion of Greater New York 
well-built, well-furnished and modern school buildings, trained and professional teachers, 
and a course of study that meets the minimum requirements of modern educational 
science.” 

With the exception of certain provisions relating to the borough of Brooklyn, Prof. 
Butler thinks the sections of the new charter relating to education mark “ a genuine 
contribution to the science of municipal administration, and a noteworthy advance 
beyond conditions that now prevail so generally in the school systems of great cities.” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


The Sanstarian for April contains a paper on the Health Department of the Greater 
New York which was prepared and read by Dr. Stephen Smith before the section on 
Public Health of the New York Academy of Medicine. Dr. Smith is inclined to criti- 
cise severely the provisions of the new charter relating to the Health Department as the 
following extract will show : 
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‘‘There are three points of criticism, for the most part, that call for serious con- 
sideration. Two of these are general and one specific. The first is the anomaly pre- 
sented in civil government by the creation of a department clothed with such arbitrary 
and unrestricted power as the Board of Health will be. As the matter stands at present, 
the head of that body is invested with judicial, legislative, and legal power without a 
higher authority. Not only does he make the laws governing property, but even 
persons. He employs his own officers and combines within himself all the functions 
exercised by a full-fledged government. 

Such a state of affairs should not be tolerated unless it is absolutely essential to the 
public welfare, and is defensible only if the actual work can be accomplished in no 
other way. No precautions are taken to guard against dishonest officials, and this is 
all the more to be condemned as no department furnishes such opportunities for 
corruption and bribery as the Health Department. 

The second objection to be considered is, that no provision is made for the qualifi- 
cations which the officers of the department should possess, and it is of vital importance 
that incompetency should be guarded against. If the board is composed according to 
the system provided for in the charter, it will be unfit to perform its duties. The very 
fact that two of its members are ez officio is an invitation for the introduction of partisan 
politics, an element that should have no place in a health department. 

The third objection, while specific, is none the less grievous. It is especially pro- 
vided that of the three commissioners appointed two shall be physicians and one a lay- 
man, and that the Jayman shall be president of the board. Under no condition can a 
physician hold that office. Thus a lawyer, grocer, cobbler, pedlar or any tramp, just 
so he has no medical knowledge, is declared qualified for the position, and the only dis- 
qualification is being a physician. 

In defense of this, the superannuated theory is set up that a physician has no execu- 
tive or business ability ; but experience has proved that this is a fallacy. The president 
of the National Board of Health was a physician, and the report submitted by him to 
Congress was declared a model of accuracy and conciseness.” 

As a remedy for these evils, Dr. Smith suggested that the charter be so amended as 
to provide for the representation of the three essential requisites, namely, medical science, 
sanitary engineering, and law, in the Health Department, and to that end he advocated 
the appointment of three physicians, one lawyer and one sanitary engineer, all of ripe 
experience and residents of the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens, 
as Commissioners, with the Health Officer of the Port and the President of the Police 
Department as ¢z-oficio members of the board, so as to provide a restricting power, 
the President of the Board to be elected by the Commissioners themseives. 


THE NOMINATING SYSTEM. 


Mr. E. L, Godkin contributes to the April Atlantic a discussion of the ‘‘ Nomi- 
nating System in the United States” that will be read with the keenest interest by all 
students of our political institutions. Not the least interesting part of the article is the 
historical account of the evolution of the caucus, the nominating conveniion, and those 
more modern political entities, the machine and the boss. The evils of the primary, 
with which we are only too familiar, the voting of large numbers of persons who haye 
no right to do so and the non-attendance of those who do have the right are shown to 
exist far more widely than is at present supposed. Even in the states possessing the 
best reputation for pure politics the machine is constantly and tirelessly at work. The 
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lack of interest on the part of so many citizens that enables the boss to rule the primary 
is ascribed to the increased individual activity and the complexity of private affairs 
characteristic of modern times. The demand to-day is for government without trouble 
or with very little trouble, a simple government. The machine understands this point 
thoroughly, and is quite content to furnish candidates, while at the same time it avoids 
discussion and the instruction of the people on public questions. The ideal statesman 
under such a system is a man skillful in intrigue, in organization, in diplomacy, and 
not necessarily a man skillful in propagating ideas of any kind. A study of the lives 
and methods of contemporary ‘‘ bosses” will demonstrate the accuracy of this charac- 
terization. To this change in the type of our public men, Mr. Godkin ascribes the fre- 
quency of late years of ‘‘crazes” necessitating frantic ‘‘ campaigns of education.” The 
condition of a safe and successful democracy is the constant education of the people on 
public topics by leading statesmen, a condition that exists in England to-day as it did in 
this country in the days of Webster, and Calhoun, and Clay. The press cannot and 
does not do this work for the editor is not equipped for it, nor does the public expect 
it. Newspapers are most effective in spreading the views of distinguished public men, 
and such men have virtually disappeared from our political arena with the appearance 
of the machine. 

The evils of the present system as stated by Mr. Godkin, who frankly calls it ‘‘ the 
great canker of American institutions” are not to be questioned. A number of pro- 
posed plans for reform are discussed but each is shown to be defective in one or more 
particulars. Independent voting seems to have relieved the boss from the odious pres- 
ence of the ‘‘ kicker,” and in the states where it has been most largely tried has suc- 
ceeded only in making the machine more audacious and more insensible to warning. 
In conclusion, Mr. Godkin, while admitting the inadequacy of proposed methods of re- 
form, expresses his conviction that this is one of the problems like slavery and reform 
of the civil service which are never seriously attacked without prolonged perception of 
their importance. Recognition of the magnitude of this question has come or is com- 
ing very rapidly. The search for remedies is already beginning ; experiments, many of 
which may fail, will soon be tried but the history of modern democracy affords us 
every reason to expect a final efficacious solution. 


PARK-MAKING AS A NATIONAL ART. 


A deserved tribute is paid to Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead in the January Atlantic 
by Mary Caroline Robbins who reviews the park movement in the United States and 
estimates its value to our people, esthetic and otherwise. It is largely owing to the 
inspiring genius of Mr. Olmstead that the park systems of this country are in conception 
unrivaled in the world. And popular education on this subject has provided so far, we 
believe, as to make the execution of his conception only a matter of time. 

It is hard now to realize the struggle which the pioneers in this movement had to 
make against the apathy and prejudice of the people, The early history of Central 
Park affords ample illustration. ‘‘ Men of wealth feared that the park would add to 
their taxes, and opposed it. The argument that certain European towns obtained ad- 
vantage from their parks was met by an affirmation that the conditions being different, 
and Manhattan Island being surrounded by open water, artificial breathing places were 
unnecessary. A leading citizen even suggested that all that was required was to plough 
up a strip just within the boundary of the ground and plant it with young trees, chiefly 
guttings of poplar, which might be transplanted later to the interior, so that the park 
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could be economically furnished with what was quite good enough for it. Somebody 
of distinguished professional reputation seriously urged in the newspapers that the 
ground should be rented for a sheepwalk, and that the sheep trails would serve the 
public for footpaths, and nature might be trusted to plant shrubs and trees near them 
in sufficiently picturesque fashion to make a suitable strolling ground. Others feared 
that a large park would develop riotous and licentious habits in its frequenters. ‘Is 
it not obvious,’ said a sapient writer in the New York Herald, ‘that the great Central 
Park will be nothing but a great bear-garden for the lowest denizens of the city?’ A 
prominent lawyer thought that it would be impossible to police it, and after the work 
was begun there were loud outcries against the reckless, extravagant, inconsiderate 
policy of those who had the making of the park in charge, one individual complaining 
that the designs were even fine enough for his private grounds.” 

It was not until about 1866 that Central Park began to be rightly appreciated by 
the citizens of New York. In the four years succeeding, however, more than thirty 
million visits were made to it by actual count. Its total cost, $14,000,000.00, has been 
repaid many times in its effect upon the‘inhabitants of this city, while the rise in value 
of neighboring property has been enormous. 

The history of the park systems of Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Chicago is briefly narrated. With their development and expansion 
going on synchronously with the enormous growth of urban population we may well 
believe with Mrs. Robbins that the park is to become the common school of the nation’s 
art. 


THE STORY OF A PHILANTHROPIC PAWNSHOP. 


In the National Review for April, Miss Edith Sellers describes the work of the Im- 
perial Pawn Office of Vienna, which was founded by Emperor Josef I. in 1707. Origi- 
nally intended as an adjunct to the Gross Armen Haus in its work of poor relief, the 
Imperial Pawn Office after a few years was placed upon a business footing and while 
organized and worked from the beginning for the express purpose of helping the poor, 
it began in 1717, ten years after it was founded, to pay a modest profit, which, with in- 
creased capital and business, has grown until for the year 1893 it amounted to 62,120 
florins (about $24,848.00). Half of this sum is handed over to the Municipality of 
Vienna for poor relief ; the remainder is used in extending the business of the Imperial 
Pawn Office. Only ten per cent. interest per arnum is charged on all money lent, no 
matter whether it be one florin or ten thousand. ‘‘Some men,” we are told, ‘‘ make a 
point of depositing their Sunday clothes with their ‘Uncle’ every Monday morning 
throughout the year and of redeeming them every Saturday night.” London pawnbrokers 
manage to make 400¢ a year by such little transactions while the Vienna Pawn Offices 
clear only 20¢ under a rule which allows them to charge interest for a full fortnight on 
what they lend for any shorter periods. 

During the year 1898, 866,015 articles were pledged at the Imperial Pawn Office. 
On 773,120 of them the sum,Jent was under 10 florins ($4.00); on 90,069, between 10 
and 100 florins ($4.00 to $40.00); on 2,773, between 100 and 1,000 florins ($40.00 to 
$400.00) and on only 58 over 1,000 florins. An average of 2,380 persons a day are ac- 
commodated. 

A work similar to that of the Imperial Pawn Office at Vienna is carried on in New 
York by the Provident Loan Society at 279 Fourth Avenue. The following figures are 
taken from the report of the treasurer of the Society, Mr. James Speyer, for the year 
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1896: Total amount of loans made, $560,403.50, on 28,218 pledges. Average amount 
of loan $19.86 ; Average number of pledges received per day 92. The charge for in- 
terest has been made at the invariable rate of one per cent. per month or fraction of a 
month if over three days ; no charge whatever has been made for tickets, or for storing 
goods, or for wrapping or hanging them up, or other incidental expenses which have in 
practice been made by some pawnbrokers. 

The experience of the society during the three years it has been in existence amply 
confirms it in its conclusion that aid can be given on a strictly business basis by loans of 
money at one per cent. a month, or one-third of the legal charge made by pawnbrokers 
on small loans for short time. 


POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION IN 1896. 


In the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for March, 
1897, Dr. E. Dana Durand continues the work, begun a year ago,* of reviewing the 
more important laws relating to state and local government enacted by various state 
jegislatures during the year 1896. The following paragraphs on municipal legislature, 
are quoted from Dr. Durand’s careful and comprehensive review : 

“« New Jersey’s system of municipal government has long been in a most confused 
and corrupt condition. The practice of legislating out of office has nowhere been 80 
common. It is perhaps owing to the exceeding density of the population in the 
northern counties that the legislature, forbidden by constitution to enact special laws 
for municipalities, has provided so many general incorporation laws. Most states 
have, aside from townships, only cities and one other class of municipalities, variously 
called towns, villages or boroughs. New Jersey has not merely four classes of cities, 
but also towns, villages, boroughs and borough commissions, while her townships are 
in many cases given organization and powers quite similar to those of higher grades of 
municipalities. Moreover, several general laws, presenting considerable difference, 
exist side by side for the government of almost everyone of these classes. Countless 
additional acts on special subjects have been passed, and as these have seldom specifi- 
cally amended or repealed former enactments, a great mass of undigested and inconsist- 
ent legislation has accumulated, under which {municipalities often stand on a very 
precarious legal footing. A marked change in all this will be effected by a law of 1896 
which requires a special act of the legislature to authorize the incorporation of each 
municipality, although they are to be governed by general laws. While a more desir- 
able reform would be a revision of those general laws themselves, till such a change is 
made the new practice will probably prevent some abuses. A start in the more needed 
movement was made last year by the repeal of all the acts for the government of 
boroughs and borough commissions, except ‘that of 1878, under which all are required 
to reincorporate. 

In Minnesota the very important constitutional amendment relating to city charters 
received popular approval at the last election. This measure provides, it wili be 
remembered, that when it is desired to organize a village into a city, the district court 
shall appoint a board of fifteen freeholders, residents of the municipality for at least 
five years, to draft acharter. This, if the people favor it by a four-sevenths majority, 
becomes law. The charter board is to be a permanent body; amendments proposed 
by it from time to time require three-fifths of the popular vote for ratification. The 





*See Ann. Am. Acad. Po}. Sci. 7: 411 (May 1896). 
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legislature is authorized to pass general laws paramount to local charters, but these may 
be of only three classes, applying to cities of more than 50,000, 15,000 to 50,000 and 
less than 15,000 respectively. The amendment further provides that the city council 
may consist of one or two bodies, but if there be two the members of one must be 
elected by the entire city. This ‘‘ California” system of home-rule for municipalities 
has found somewhat unexpected favor in Louisiana, where an act of 1896 prescribes 
that whenever a majority of the property ownersin any city or town shall frame and 
petition for the adoption of a new charter, an election must be held, at which a majority 
vote will suffice to put it into force. 

The South Carolina Legislature last year made a beginning in the general munici- 
pal legislation demanded by the new constitution, adopting acts, not in themselves of 
special consequence, for the government of villages of two classes. The New York 
Legislature failed to take action on the bills for general laws regulating second and 
third class cities, submitted by special commissions established for the purpose. 

The new charter of New Orleans, while not entirely readjusting the relations of 
powers, tends to increase the authority of the mayor. Two important heads formerly 
elected by the people are to be appointed by him, with consent of the city council. 
Certain other officers, formerly chosen by the council are to be named by the mayor, 
subject to confirmation. The council no longer has the power of summary removal. 
The most notable feature of the act is that it embodies, almost word for word, the 
stringent provisions of the Illinois municipal civil service law, adopted by Chicago in 
1895. Another article requires that all ordinances granting franchises shall, after pass- 
ing the council, be submitted to a board consisting of five chief executive officers, the 
concurrence of four of whom is necessary to approve the measure. Street railway, 
lighting and other important franchises must furthermore be offered at auction to the 
highest bidder. The forward civic movement in New Orleans is also signalized by the 
establishment of a commission to undertake the immensely difficult task of draining 
the city. The issue of $5,000,000 of bonds is authorized. 

The system of assessments to cover the cost of local improvements, so universally 
popular in the North, has been slower in winning its way in the Southern States. In 
Virginia some of the many special municipal charters formerly authorized local assess- 
ments, but a law of 1896 first allows all cities and towns to make use of this method. 
South Carolina last year joined the numerous states which authorize municipalities to 
erect lighting and water plants. In South. Dakota a constitutional amendment was 
adopted extending the debt limit of all local authorities for the purpose of supplying 
water for irrigation or domestic use. A rather strict limitation upon the granting of 
street railway franchises is that established by Louisiana, where a popular vote is req- 
uisite in cities and towns of less than 10,000 population. Ohio has partially followed 
the example set by Missouri in 1895, enacting that upon the consolidation of street rail- 
ways the city or village may limit the fare over the entire line to five cents, with spe- 
cial rates for school children, may require a system of transfers, and may, moreover, 
every fifteen years, readjust the rates of fare and the percentages to be paid for the 
privilege. Amendments of interest were made in New York to the act of 1891 provid- 
ing for an underground railway in the metropolis. The matter is dragging along very 
slowly, owing largely to the fear that should the city itself undertake to construct the 
system its debt would be carried beyond the constitutional limit. The too long delayed 
movement to restrict the height of buildings in cities is making some slight progress. 
Massachussetts, which already, in 1892, fixed 125 feet as the maximum for buildings in 
Boston, has now provided that along parks or boulevards in any city or town the 
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height may not exceed 70 feet, and may be further limited by municipal ordinance. 
Considerable agitation on the subject is being made in New York.” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


The Independent of May 6th publishes a number of valuable articles on the general 
subject of ‘‘ Public Ownership ” contributed by some of our best-known authorities on 
municipal affairs. Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews discusses the ‘‘ Advan- 
tages of Municipal Ownership.” When such questions come up in German cities, says 
Dr. Shaw, “the decision never rests upon any doctrinaire grounds whatsoever, there 
is no airing of theories pro or con, but a careful and practical examination into the 
business facts.” There are certain practical reasons which make extensive govern- 
mental business undertakings quite as advisable in the United States asin European 
countries. 

Dr. Shaw draws an instructive comparison between the strength of municipal 
governments in Europe and their weakness in this country. Whenever a franchise for 
a limited term of years is granted in a German city it is the municipality and not the 
private company that dictates the terms. The rights of the people are so carefully 
guarded that after all it isa question of comparatively little moment whether the city 
exercises control only or embarks in direct ownership and operation. In the United 
States, on the other hand, there is hardly a large town whose government is strong 
enough to deal advantageously with corporate interests. Jobbery and rascality are so 
frequent even in the granting of small contracts that the direct employment of labor 
by the city seems to be the only way of escaping these evils. Dr. Shaw denounces the 
concerted movement on the part of street railway interests now being made all over the 
country to break down honest and able municipal government for the sake of obtaining 
fifty year extensions of their franchises and brands every man who uses his official 
power to aid them in their scheme as prima facie, a rascal. The boss system in its 
present form is largely supported by the contributions of corporations enjoying munici- 
pal supply privileges. The evils of the present arrangement are becoming so great that 
the burden of proof is being shifted upon the shoulders of those who defend it. With 
such conditions confronting us, the extension of municipal functions to include the 
ownership and operation of gas plants would at least ‘‘ tend to build up the municipal 
government on the side of its dignity and prestige ; so that in the end it might possess 
enough character, intelligence and stability to be able to meet a transit company or a 
lighting company on something like equal terms, and grant a franchise on terms which 
would not involve the betrayal of the rights of the community.” 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin in discussing the same subject agrees with Dr. Shaw 
that the question is one of expediency and local conditions and is not to be decided by 
a priori principles. The general presumption, however, he thinks to be against the 
ownership of such quasi-public institutions as gas works, street, cable or electric lines, as 
the following paragraph will show. 

‘We must always bear in mind the fact that under municipal ownership these 
properties must be managed on business principles, with great ability and sagacity, for 
a profit. Is it reasonable to suppose this can and will be done in American municipali- 
ties? And we must also bear in mind the solemn fact that municipal government is 
to-day admittedly the one branch of American political experiment in which we have 
failed. That is unfortunate, but it is a fact which we cannot blink. And it is no help 
in this discussion to urge what might take place under ideal conditions—how safe mu- 
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nicipal ownership would be under honest alderman, with a perfect reform of the ciyi] 
service on the merit system, and assuming the existence of a vigilant and active public 
opinion. We must deal with our municipalities as they are, and not as they might be, 
And in this connection I venture to insist, and insist very strongly, that the examples of 
well-governed municipalities in Europe, like Glasgow, are for the reasons given above, 
aside from the point. Even the municipal ownership of gas works or street railways 
by Glasgow might work satisfactorily, that is no reason whatever why, for example, a 
city like Chicago, composed of entirely different elements, with different political 
standards than those of Glasgow, should follow thisexample. I am quite ready to 
admit that with ideal political conditions a city like Chicago might do things which 
now would be foolish and unwise. It is largely a question of expediency and loca] 
conditions.” 

In conclusion Prof. Laughlin expresses the belief that prudent arrangements with 
private companies including frequent renewals of franchises may produce nearly, if not 
all, the gains of competition in low charges and efficient service. 

Prof. Seligman of Columbia University prefaces his discussion of the Public 
Ownership of the Telegraph and Telephone witli a summary of the history of the Gov- 
ernment Telegraph and Telephone abroad and deduces the following law of evolution 
which seems to hold good for all the media of transportation and communication. 

‘* Everywhere at first they are in private hands and used for purposes of extortion 
or of profit, like the highways in medieval Europe, or the early bridges and canals. In 
the second stage they are ‘affected with the public interest,’ and are turned over to 
trustees, who are permitted to charge fixed tolls, but are required to keep the service up 
to a certain standard ; this was the era of the canal and turapike trusts or companies. 
In the third stage the government takes over the service, but manages it for profits, as 
is stil] the case to-day in some countries with the post and the railway system. In the 
fourth stage, the government charges tolls or fees only to cover expenses, as until re- 
cently in the case of canals and bridges and as is the theory of the postal system and of 
the municipal water supply with us at the present time. In the fifth stage the govern- 
ment reduces charges until finally there is no charge at all, and the expenses are de- 
frayed by a general tax on the community. This is the stage now reached in the 
common roads and most of the canals and bridges, and which has been proposed by 
officials of several American cities for other services like the water supply. The rapidity 
with which the several stages are reached depends largely on the question of capital 
outlay and complexity of management. 

So far as the telegraph and telephone services are concerned the United States and 
Canada still lag behind in the first, or primitive stage ; but with the continual advance 
of democracy it may not be rash to predict that the arguments will continually become 
stronger for the assumption by government, first of the telegraph, and later of the tele- 
phone business.” 

Prof. Edward W. Bemis, whose investigation of the ‘‘ Municipal Ownership of 
Gas in the United States” published by the American Economic Association in 1891 
attracted so much attention, contributes an article on Municipal Lighting. Nearly two 
hundred cities in this country now own and operate electric lighting plants and the 
number is rapidly increasing and this in spite of adverse legislation procured by private 
companies. Cities have apparently been more ready to undertake electric than gas 
lighting, although profits are less in the former industry, mainly because electric light- 
ing was wanted for streets. Another reason is that competition is active among 
manufacturers of electrical supplies while manufacturers of gas supplies are accused 
oi discriminating against municipal plants. 
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In discussing municipal ownership of the gas supply, Prof. Bemis reviews briefly 
the experience of the twelve American cities owning their plants—Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Va., Alexandria, Va., Henderson, Ky., Wheeling, W. Va., Bellefontaine, 
0., Danville, Va., Charlottesville, Va., Hamilton, O., Fredericksburg, Va., Middle- 
porough, Mass. and Wakefield, Mass.,—finding it generally favorable. 

The Hon. Lee Meriwether, Missouri Commissioner of Labor, makes a strong plea 
for the municipal ownership of street railways based on the experience of the City of 
St. Louis, the strect railways of which pay dividends upon $40,000,000 and taxes on 
only $4,246,190. The rental upon their franchises which should be $1,478,581 per 
year is actually only $47,500. The tax levied by law on every mile of track is evaded, 
one road owning and operating 76 miles paid taxes on only 34 miles. Although 1,480 
cars are being used on the street railways of the city of St. Louis, license fees levied by 
law are paid on only 714. Mr. Meriwether is frankly of the opinion that with munici- 
pal ownership ‘‘ it is hardly probable that political favoritism, wasteful contracts and 
extravagant expenses of operation combined could result in the loss of as many millions 
of dollars as are lost to the public under the present system.” 

The phenomenal growth of the city of Glasgow during the present century and 
the reputation it enjoys of being one of the best governed cities in the world makes the 
article of Mr. James Paton of special interest to American readers. The experience of 
this city with its water and gas supply and with its tramways is carefully reviewed by 
Mr. Paton who takes occasion incidentally to deny the rumor recently current in this 
country that the city of Glasgow derived such large amounts from its enterprises that 
it levied no taxes during the present year. 

The article by Mr. William Epps, Secretary of the Australasian National League on 
State Ownership in Australiasia deals with state socialism rather than with municipal 
questions. Experiments in the ownership and operation of railways, telegraphs and 
irrigation systems by the colonies have not proven altogether successful. The tendency 
toward bureaucracy is manifest ; the servants of the state are becoming its masters. In 
New South Wales one man in every ten isin the employ of the state. Schemes of 
retrenchment are avoided by the politicians while patronage with its constant and grow- 
ing tendency to nepotism has become a dangerous weapon in the hands of the minister. 

The Independent concludes this extremely valuable and timely discussion of public 
ownership with brief testimonies from a score of cities including Berlin, Sheffield, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, Eng., New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Toledo, O., Chicopee, Mass., Bellefontaine, O., Richmond, Va., Peabody, 
Mass., Fairfield, Ia., and Bloomington, Ill. 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘The Municipal Government of San Francisco ” is the title of a series of articles 
contributed to the Overland Monthly (January, February, March and April, 1897), by 
Mr. J. H. Stallard. These articles have a far wider scope than their title would indicate 
being essays on municipal government in which San Franciso serves as an example of 
the American plan of city government. Mr. Stallard makes a plea for municipal 
government by ‘‘ undivided corporate authority and responsibility in the form of an 
elected council,” and says, ‘‘ Nowhere in the world has this form of council govern- 
ment, under any kind of franchise or any method of election, failed to secure the 
services of honorable men to do honest and honorable work, without any necessity 
for checks and balances or the assistance of outside commissioners endowed with dis- 
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cretionary powers”; and further—‘‘ This form of municipal government is accepted in 
the greater part of Europe, in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Canada, and it 
is repudiated only in the United States where it has never yet been tried in any city.” 
The successsul working of the above system in Englund and Italy is described in some 
detail, and the author contends that the failure of San Francisco and other American 
cities to obtain honest and efficient government is because ‘‘ individual responsibility as 
opposed to corporate is relied upon as the fundamental principle of American munici- 
pal government.” 

Mr. Stallard presents his side of the question with much fervor and ability, but 
hardly with absolute fairness to the opposite side. For instance, he contends that ‘‘ there 
is no substantial difference in the conditions of any modern cities” apparently forgetting 
that ‘‘the spoils system was never practiced in England.” This isa differencewhich 
should certainly receive very careful consideration as city government is bound to be 
corrupt so long as that system continues. Mr. Stallard does not consider the immense 
tide of immigration into the United States a disturbing factor in municipal government ; 
on the other hand Americans generally will agree with Mr. Seth Low who says 
that ‘‘ the immense tide of immigration into the United States is a continually disturbing 
factor. The immigrants come from many countries, a very large proportion of them 
being of the classes which, in their old homes from time out of mind, have been gov- 
erned. Arriving in America, they shortly become citizens in a society which under- 
takes to govern itself. However well disposed they may be asa rule, they have not 
had experience in self-government, nor do they always share the ideas which have 
been expressed in the Constitution of the United States.” * * * Consequently, in a 
city like New York, the problem of learning the art of government is handed over 
to a population that begins in point of experience very low down.” According to 
Mr. Stallard, in England ‘‘ men are not elected on account of politics but for their knowl- 
edge of business and their capacity for city government.” The case in American 
cities is quite different, men are elected in many cases who have little or no fitness for 
the particular office they are to fill. 

While it is unquestionably true that municipal government in the United States 
has often been a “ public scandal,” to hold that the trouble is entirely with our form of 
government is a mistake. Good government is possible under almost_any plan of organiza- 
tion and something more than the form is responsible for good municipal government 
in Great Britain. Wedo not contend that our form of municipal government is the 
best, but simply that Mr. Stallard lays too much stress on the form as the cause of our 
failure. The indifference of our people in matters of municipal government, their 
willingness to allow politicians of the lowest order to occupy important public offices, 
and their tolerance of the spoils system would result in corrupt administration under any 
form of government. A reduction in the number of elective officers, the substitution of 
a single chamber for the bicameral form, single heads of departments, civil service rules 
and home rule have all been suggested as necessary to the efficient government of our 
cities ; and until the American form of organization improved by experience has had a 
fair trial under favorable conditions, it cannot be said positively that the English system 
is better suited to our condition. 

Mr. Stallard’s articles show what is possible under intelligent and efficient govern- 
ment, and we heartily commend them to all who are interested in good government. 
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ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman contributes to the Atlantic Monthly for May an article 
full of suggestion for those interested in the subject of art in the public schools. The 
laying out of school yards, the architecture of school buildings, the choice of busts, 
portraits and pictures for the walls of school rooms and the extension of manual train- 
ing are a few of the topics discussed. By influences such as these American children 
are to be taught to rightly appreciate beautiful surroundings. Their parents are criti- 
cised as follows by Mrs. Whitman for having narrowly considered the useful to the ex 
clusion of the beautiful. 

‘Especially in public buildings is this ignorant treatment seen ; for here ‘ machine 
finish’ has almost unlimited sway, and vulgar precedent is followed to the exclusion of 
many simple and excellent models which were the fortunate traditions of early 
colonial work. If one enters any of the more recent school houses to-day, one 
finds great care and pains shown in new systems of heating and ventilation ; the 
rooms are lighted and warmed with increasing reference to health, comfort and general 
safety ; but with these improvements is seldom found any recognition of the prime fact 
that practical convenience is perfectly served only when it is achieved beautifully. It 
must be remembered that it is in these school houses that the greater part of the chil- 
dren get their first impression of many things which, consciously or unconsciously, en- 
ter into life—impressions which create ideas, which control behavior. It is here that 
ideals are formed, here that much of what may be called home influence is felt ; and 
here, accordingly, is it that all surroundings, as truly as all teaching, become part of 
the essential education. Very lately there has been a warm sentiment called forth in 
behalf of the improvement of these costly, sanitary, and yet cheerless and neglected 
school houses, and many things have been done hastily to repair the lapses of a so- 
called ‘practical’ period. Admirable gifts have been made of photographs and 
bas-reliefs, and much has been said of cultivating a patriotic spirit in our schools. 
This shows an excellent intention, but one must go deeper, must make beauty more 
organic ; for the danger to-day is that of laying what may be called a veneer of beauty 
on this commercial substructure, and then thinking, comfortably and fatuously, that we 
have put art into the public schools.” 


SEWER ASSESSMENTS. 


The January number of the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies is 
devoted in large part to a discussion of Sewer Assessments with especial reference to 
the methods employed by Massachusetts cities. Mr. F. Herbert Snow contributes the 
leading paper of the series in which he explains and criticises the frontage, area, en- 
trance fee, valuation, rental and general taxation plans of paying for sewer construc- 
tion. The method adopted by Brocton, Mass., which was designed by Mr. Snow is 
fully described. Other papers of this series are confined to the systems of the following 
cities: Boston, presented by Charles R. Cutter; Newton, Mass., by Henry D. Woods; 
Malden, Mass., by George A. Wetherbee; Marlboro, Mass., by James F. Bigelow; 
Fall River, Mass., by Philip D. Borden, and Pawtucket, R. I., by George A. Carpen- 
er. A general discussion of the subject by Allen Hazen, George A. Kimball, George 
Bowers, F. P. Stearns, Freeman C. Coffin and Thomas Appleton is appended. 
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THE SMOKY PILGRIMS. 


Prof. Frank W. Blackmar of the University of Kansas contributes an article to the 
January number of the American Journal of Sociology that rudely shakes the theories 
of those whose panacea for city evils is the abolition of cities and the return of the 
people to an ideal, rustic life. ‘‘The country,” says Prof. Blackmar, “has its own 
social evils and social residuum ; it takes something more than an abundance of fresh 
air and sunshine to make a healthy social atmosphere. The weakening tendency of 
isolation and monotony is as evident as are the effects of urban over-crowding. Many 
(country communities) suffer from under vitalization and lack of proper sanitation.” 

To illustrate this contention Prof. Blackmar makes a careful study of a familiar 
type of a pauper family, residing in a small Kansas town. Readers of ‘‘ The Juke 
Family ” and ‘‘ The Tribe of Ishmael ” will readily recognize the same traits of degen. 
eration in ‘‘ The Smoky Pilgrims” who in spite of their country environment, live con- 
tinually on the borders of pauperism, prostitution and crime. , The difficulty of dealing 
with cases of this sort in small communities brought about by the indiscriminate alms. 
giving of kindly disposed neighbors, the apathy of local officers and perhaps most of all 
by the abominable condition of our country jails, which are ‘‘ at present the most pro- 
lific breeders of crime in the land,” makes a problem for the small community which in 
proportion to its size is perhaps as difficult of solution as any of those which must be 
faced by our great cities. 


THE POSITIVE VALUE OF QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL STREETS. 


Mr. J. W. Howard contributes an article to the Hngineering Magazine for March on 
‘The Positive Value of Quict and Beautiful Streets.” A series of illustrations showing 
the condition of a number of typical streets in foreign and American cities enforces the 
many valuable suggestions made in the text. The narrow, muddy, germ-laden streets 
characteristic of Turkish, Spanish and South American cities, are contrasted with the 
best examples of street making in the most progressive European and American cities. 
Not the least valuable of Mr. Howard’s suggestions is that relating to the employment ~ 
of expert talent by cities to supervise the paving and care of streets. 

‘*Street engineers of true worth are as much needed as bridge, sanitary, hydraulic, 
landscape and other engineers. All are subdivisions of civil engineering. Such men 
are steadily replacing mere politicians and the ignorant or apathetic employees of cities 
or contractors, They accomplish maximum results with minimum expense. They 
unite theory and practice of the past and present. They have access to the recorded 
experience of others, and thus avoid useless experiments. 

The results tell the story. Compare the new asphalt and granite pavements of 
New York with those of 1887. Examine the streets of Washington, Paris, London, 
Berlin, and a few other cities, and you will find the good results of honest administra- 
tion, with trained men in charge of pavements. Every thinking man can name other 
cities, where the poor pavements indicate either that honesty is not present, or that 
trained, educated men are not in charge of street construction.” 


THE RELATIONS OF GOOD PAVING TO STREET CLEANING. 


In the February number of the Hngineering Magazine, Col. George E. Waring dis- 
cusses the relative merits of different kincs of street pavements from the standpoint of 
the street cleaner. Asphalt of good quality, well laid, seems to have the majority of 
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points in its favor, but owing to its tendency to become slimy under a light rain or 
heavy mist it must be kept constantly in something more than “a fair state of cleanli- 
ness.” In the case of asphalt there is no admixture of earth from below such as the 
street cleaning department has to deal with when cleaning stone block pavement. Asa 
matter of fact, a perceptible portion of Manhattan Island now works up through the 
crevices of our stone pavement, and is daily sent out to Sandy Hook lightship at a cost 
to the city. Col. Waring emphasizes the disadvantages to the city caused by improp- 
erly laid railway tracks as follows: 

‘‘ Whatever the character of the pavement, we have one condition that adds enor- 
mously to the labor and cost of even tolerable cleaning—uamely, the bungling construc- 
tion of our street railroad tracks. They seem to have been laid, save on the cable lines 
and a few others, with regard only to the convenience of the railroad companies, and 
nearly all our street car lines make the maintenance of a good roadway impracticable, 
and the work of cleaning difficult and unduly costly. We are reforming in this regard 
as in many others. The tracks of the Broadway cable road and its extensions, and 
those of the Third Avenue cable road, are a great improvement on anything we had 
before, while the track now being laid on First Avenue is decidedly better than these. 

But the old tracks of most of the horse-car lines are a terror to all who use the 
streets for driving or for wheeling. The worst form is the ‘centre-bearing’ rail, which 
isa square ridge of iron, with a deep, wheel-wrenching channel on each side. These 
depressions are ideal harbors of dirt. Many of the good asphalt streets in the East 
Side tenement quarter have two of these double channels, bordered with rows of gran- 
ite blocks. But for this condition, these streets could be kept as clean asa floor,—as 
Lexington Avenue, with asphalt close up to the rail, is kept now. It would pay the 
city well, if only in the reduced cost of street cleaning, to reconstruct these tracks at 
its own expense, laying a properly designed rail directly in the asphalt. 

It is notorious that the cost of street cleaning in New York is inordinately high. 
The cost for sweeping alone in 1896 will run up to about $1,155,000. With perfect 
asphalt pavement, and the best form of car-track rail, this could be reduced by fully 
half a million dollars, and much better work could be done for the smaller amount. 
This shows that the relation between paving and cleaning is so important that all pav- 
ing work should be carried out with the full consideration of the requirements of the 
best methods of cleaning.” 


STREET CLEANING IN PARIS AND BERLIN. 


Mr. Robert Grimshaw contributes an article on ‘‘Street Cleaning in Paris and Berlin” 
tothe April number of the Hngineering Magazine, that will be of equal interest to the 
specialist and lay reader. Departmental organization, methods of work, machinery 
employed, and results obtained in the two cities are carefully described. Mr. Grim- 
shaw describes the method of removing snow in Paris and the financial results in the 
two cities as follows : 

‘‘ Paris is not often visited with a heavy snow storm, and up to the winter of 1880, 
the snow was removed from sidewalks and courtyards by the householders, while the 
administration managed to get rid of the snow by means of carts obtained from the 
omnibus company, the garbage contractors, and other sources of supply. But a heavy fall 
of snow in 1879 brought out an ordinance that went into effect in October, 1880, under 
which every able-bodied laborer can, at the beginning of the winter, register himself 
as a snow cleaner, whereupon he will be assigned to some specified place at which place 
he is to report at every snow fall. 
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The streets are classified according to the urgency existing for the removal of the 
snow. First, the wide streets, in which the snow is heaped into rows, with a clear 
space of from 16 to 24 feet in the middle. These piles, as the weather permits, are re. 
moved, made into one, or strewn over the roadway. Second, the narrow streets, with a 
heavy traffic, where the snow must be entirely removed. Third, streets where the snow 
can be thrown into a single row, and allowed to remain until a thaw. 

The snow that is carted away from the ten wards bordering the Seine is dumped 
into that river, where there are forty-two dumping places. Those wards which do not 
lie along the river, use the gutters and sewers for snow dumping, both hot and cold water 
being used to assist in rapidly carrying itaway. As the removal of snow, even by the 
means described, would occupy too much time, a portion of the work is done by private 
contractors, the streets being divided into twenty-eight contract districts, each having a 
dumping place in the Seine, the sewers, or elsewhere. So, when a specially heavy fall 
of snow occurs, all available municipal means are employed, and the contractors are set 
at work, their pay being based on the number of cubic yards removed, with results 
highly satisfactory. 

‘As for the total expenses of the Paris department, the latest figures available are 
those for 1891, when they amounted to about $660,000—figures that are interesting from 
the fact that they represent work thoroughly, promptly and constantly done, under all 
conditions of temperature and weather. No excuses are offered, and none accepted, for 
work imperfectly or intermittently performed. The merchants recognize the fact that 
clean streets represent profit, and dirty ones loss, and they would rebel in a week if the 
work of street cleaning was in the least slighted. In Berlin the total annual expenses 
of the department are about $405,000, from which must be deducted various incidental 
receipts, amounting to about $31,000, leaving a total net expenditure of about $374,000. 
A portion of the receipts is due to the obligation of the railroad companies to clean and 
sprinkle all streets in which they have their rails. Double-track streets must be cleaned 
to a width of 184 feet and single-track streets to half that width. The department, 
however, does this, the railway company paying three-fifths of the actual cost.” 


COMPARISON OF STREET RAILWAY CONDITIONS AND METHODS IN 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. P. F. Sullivan, general manager of the Lowell and Suburban Railway, con- 
tributes an article to the April number of;the Sireet Railway Review comparing Street 
Railway Conditions and Methods in Europe and the United States. Mr. Sullivan 
made a careful personal investigation of the street railways of Glasgow and Berlin dur- 
ing a recent visit abroad, and has gathered an interesting array of facts and figures from 
these two cities which he uses as a basis of comparison with American municipalities. 
Recent figures showing financial benefits derived by these two cities from their street 
railways are as follows: 

** Glasgow received in 1894 from the lessee who operated her roads, $28,300.00 ; 
from the Street Railway Department after beginning the municipal operation of street 
railways, the city received in 1895 $41,300.00, and in 1896, $45,000.00. In other words 
the municipal treasury received $16,700 more in 1896 from its own operation than it 
received in 1894 from the lessees, but there was this difference that in 1894, the munici- 
pality had only $717,475.00 invested; in 1896, $2,582,780.00 with the added responsi- 
bility. It must be added, however, that the street railway department paid the interest 
on the loan at a rate less than 234¢. 
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In Berlin it may be stated in general that the company pays rates from 4 to 8% on 
its gross receipts. Notwithstanding these payments, the company paid and has paid 
194 dividends on its capital stock. This will not surprise any street railway man when 
he considers that there are only 180 miles of track for 1,800,000 people.” 

Mr. Sullivan finds the method of regulating fares according to distance travelled as 
is the custom in Great Britain and on the Continent very objectionable. In support of 
his contention that rates of fare in Europe are actually higher and} not lower than in 
this country he divides the maximum cash fare by the longest ride possible on street 
railways to obtain the transportation rate per mile. This statistical method will be cor- 
rect when the object of people riding on street railways is to see how far they can go 
rather than to get somewhere. Mr. Sullivan is also of the opinion that “the principle of 
charging a distance rate works injuriously against the laboring and artisan classes, the 
very classes that street cars are chiefly intended for; that it has resulted in such crowd- 
ing, such density of population as to cause municipalities abroad the greatest concern, 
upon which they spend as much, if not more, to regulate than is received from street 
railway franchises; and that such a condition with respect to density of population, is 
not known in the United States because of superior street railway facilities.” 

It will be observed from the following that the greater security enjoyed by capital 
invested in street railways abroad is a result of the fair and equitable relations subsisting 
between the companies and the cities, and the absence of any attempt or possibility of 
an attempt on the part of the former at the bribery or deception of public officials to 
defraud the city. 

“ The street railways of the United Kingdom are constructed and operated under 
the General Parliamentary Act of i870. That actin practically its present form has 
been the basis upon which all contracts and franchises were made and granted. Those 
who invested their capital, therefore, knew with reasonable certainty what the condi- 
tions would be with respect to legislation during the existence of the contracts. The 
same situation with respect to changes exists in Germany. The financial departments 
of municipal governments are skilled in all matters relating to finances, so that when the 
government and those seeking a franchise meet, both parties are fully informed, and 
the result is usually satisfactory to both parties. After contracts are signed, there is no 
disturbance. How different in the states! Capital is invited to embark in an enterprise, 
the public is enthusiastic in its applause, and in a very few years the same public is 
clamorous against the particular investment which it fostered and encouraged.” 

The many valuable statistics and arguments presented by Mr. Sullivan make this a 
very useful and interesting contribution to the rapidly growing literature of municipal 
control. The absence of abuse and the manifest attempt at fairness characterizing it are 
to be commended to many partisan writers on the same question. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF CABLE AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The April number of the Street Railway Journal contains the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on the ‘‘ Financial Results of Cable and Electric Railway Operation in the United 
States,” from which the following summary for the states of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York is taken. 

“‘ Capital.—In 1885, the combined capital liabilities of the street railways of the three 
states amounted to about $86,000,000, equivalent to about $51,000 per mile of track; by 
1888-89 the stock and debt had risen along what were evidently normal lines of increase, 
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to $116,000,000, equivalent to $54,000 per mile of track, while in 1895-96 the capita] 
liabilities amounted to $411,000,000, equivalent to $88,000 per mile of track. 

Now, this enormous capitalization, amounting to $411,000,000 (about 25¢ of the en. 
tire capitalization of American street railway systems), undoubtedly contains a certain 
amount of “ water” injected by the various syndicates and promoters through whose 
hands the properties have passed, but it is probably true nevertheless, first, that the 
difference between the actual accumulated cash investment in the ‘properties, and the 
par value of the capital liabilities outstanding, is much less than is generally supposed ; 
second, that it is much less than the promoters and syndicates intended it should be; 
and, third, that the present cost of duplicating the tangible assets plus the present cost 
of purchasing rights of way would probably be not much less than the outstanding 
capitalization. Engineering and financial mistakes have been made, most serious in 
their consequences to the properties. These mistakes have had, and will have to be 
paid for and the burden of doing this has necessarily come upon the stockholders, 
Even, therefore, in cases where their stock represented little or no original investment, 
it represents to-day a great deal, and is likely to be in future classed as ‘‘ fully paid in,’ 
in one form or another. Again, while the cost of duplicating the tangible assets alone 
would be far less than $88,000 per mile as a general average of the three states, it is true 
that the franchises and privileges obtained from the municipalities and the abutters 
could not be had to-day without the payment of enormous sums, owing to the increase 
in value of city property brought about in every case by the existence of these transpor- 
tation agencies, and it is not far from true therefore that the combined properties are 
worth a large proportion at least of their capital liabilities. 

Total Receipts.—In 1885, the combined street railway systems of Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania earned nearly $30,000,000, equivalent to about $17,700 per 
mile of track ; and in 1888-89 the earnings had shown a normal increase to about 
$35,000,000, equivalent to about $16,500 per mile of track ; and in 1895-96 they had in- 
creased in far more rapid ratios, to about $64,000,000, equivalent to $13,700 per mile of 
track. The total mileage in 1885 was 1,669 ; in 1889, 2,120; and in 1896, 4,667. 

The three thousand miles of track built since 1885 must necessarily have been in 
territory far less valuable, as regards density of traffic, than that served by the 1,600 
miles found in operation in 1885, which must have been, broadly speaking, laid down 
in the principal streets and along the best traffic routes of the different cities. The 
inference may also be drawn, with considerable reason, that the gross earning power per 
mile of these properties is destined to increase in future. 

Operating Expenses.—In 1885, 73.3 per cent. of the total receipts were consumed by 
the entire street railway systems of the three states in paying operating expenses and 
taxes ; in 1888-89 the cost of operation was 77.1 per cent. ; andin 1896, 63.7 per cent. 
If we exclude the figures of Pennsylvania, which are by no means as reliable 
as those for the other two states, we obtain as the respective percentages of 
operating expenses in the three years, 75.9 per cent. in 1885, 80.1 in 1888-89, and 66.6 
per cent. in 1896. It is, of course, needless to say that to improved motive powers alone 
is to be attributed these falling ratios of operating expenses to total receipts. 

Net Earnings.—The test of these improved motive powers is found in a comparison 
of the old and new percentages of net earnings to the total permanent investments. For 
reasons which may be easily inferred from the above discussion, it is impossible to ar- 
rive at any close figures of the actual cash investment in the street railway properties of 
the three states under consideration. This much may be said, however, that with the 
possible exception of the street railway companies of New York City, the figures given 
for ‘‘ total permanent investment” in 1888-89 were not far in excess of the actual cost 
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of plant and equipment and the net earnings were quite surely at least as large as they 
ought to have been with proper methods of accounting. 

In Massachusetts this return upon the investment was 6.8 per cent., in New York (in- 
cluding New York City) 6.2 per cent. and in Pennsylvania the return was apparently 
24.1 percent. The Pennsylvania figure is not at all reliable, but at the same time it is 
probably true that the horse railways of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in particular, 
were unusually valuable properties, and were in that year capitalized at very low figures 
per mile of track. This is indicated by the fact that the great traction companies of 
Philadelphia are to-day paying to roads which they lease, guaranteed dividends ranging 
from ten to sixty per cent. on the paid-in capital stock. 

The annual net earnings have largely increased during the past twelve years. In 
Massachusetts the precentage return upon the (balance sheet) investment is almost ex- 
actly the same to-day as it was in 1885 and in 1889. In New York it is now but 5.5 per 
cent. as against 8.7 per cent. in 1885, and 6.2 per cent in 1889, but in view of the ex- 
tremely heavy capitalization in New York, amounting to an average of $129,500 per 
mile of track for city and surburban roads together, it is certainly a remarkable thing 
that it has been possible to keep the percentage return anywhere near the present figure. 
In Pennsylvania there has been a heavy fall in the percentage return on investment 
owing to the multiplication of ‘‘ traction companies.” Attention should again be called, 
however, to the fact that the final figures in Pennsylvania, namely, 7 percent., are con- 
siderably below the truth, on account of the fact that the net capital stock outstanding 
is undoubtedly less than the figures indicate.” 

The second article of this valuable series which appeared in the May issue of the 
Street Railway Journal is devoted to a consideration of financial results in the state of 
Massachusetts. Subsequent papers will continue the discussion of the results of indi- 
vidual street railway systems. 


COMPRESSED AIR FOR CITY AND SUBURBAN TRACTION. 


Mr. Herman Haupt discusses in the January and February numbers of the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute the virtues of compressed air as a motive power for city and 
suburban traction. 

“Compressed air motors have been in successful operation in France for many 
years, and they are now rapidly establishing themselves in public favor in the United 
States. They have been constructed and tested at Rome, New York, continuously for 
two years, in all conditions of weather, and have given satisfaction even at temperatures 
below zero. Several motors are now, and have been, running for some months on the 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street Railway, in the City of New York, in daily 
service, without having lost a trip and with great satisfaction to the public.” 

Very erroneous opinions have been and are yet entertained in regard to the power 
lost in compressing air, the frost produced in expansion, the danger of explosion, the 
reheating of dry and moist air, the cost of plant, the necessity for frequent renewals of 
air supply, the possible length of run, the loss by transmission of air to distant points, 
and other matters connected with the practical application of air asa motor power. A 
jarge part of Mr. Haupt’s article is devoted to a technical discussion of these points. 
The general advantages of this form of motive power are summed up as follows: ‘* An 
important advantage of compressed air motors is found in the fact that each motor is 
independent and unaffected by any derangement of feed or trolley wires, cables or 
dynamos. They can run on any line, in connection with any system, and at any rate of 
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speed. The introduction of air motors can be gradual ; one motor can be tried, and, if 
satisfactory, the number can be increased toa full equipment. The steam required for 
electric or cable lines can furnish the little that is required for an experimental com. 
pressor, and will be more than sufficient for a full equipment. No outside expenditure 
whatever is required—no conduits, poles or wires. In this respect it differs from other 
systems, and permits a test to be made at a minimum of cost; but compressed air 
motors can no longer be considered as experiments. While they may not have attained 
the utmost limit of perfection of which they are capable, the experience in Europe, in 
Rome, N. Y., and in the City of New York, should be sufficient to satisfy the most 
skeptical.” 


STREET RAILWAYS AND THEIR RELATION TO THE PUBLIC. 





In the Yale Review for May, Mr. C. E. Curtis discusses the relations of street rail- 
ways to the public in Great Britain, Canada and the United States. On the basis of 
a careful comparison of the methods of granting franchises and controlling the opera- 
tion of street railways in these countries, Mr. Curtis makes the following summary: 

‘*The question is sure to arise, ‘ Has the American policy of practically free trade, 
as applied to street railways, secured to the people enough to make up for the evils in- 
cident to the system?’ The system has certainly secured for the people an efficient ser- 
vice developed with marked rapidity, while it will be urged that the English policy has 
retarded the growth of transit facilities and that the towns have injured themselves in 
their anxiety to drive sharp bargains with the companies. The most palpable advan- 
tage of the English system is perhaps that of cheap fares. The usual fare on English 
tramways is one penny per mile, or fraction thereof, while Glasgow, under municipal 
administration, bas made a rate of one-half penny for one-half mile stages. In the 
United States the almost invariable usage isa five-cent fare as the minimum for even 
the shortest distance, though in some cities a passenger may travel a maximum distance 
of ten or fifteen miles for the same fare. 

The very liberal treatment that has been accorded to the companies in the States 
may have had much to do with the larger mileage in American cities, and it is difficult 
to say just how much of the English lack of development is due to the restrictions of 
the ‘Tramway Act, 1870,’ and how much is properly chargeable to the national traits 
of conservatism and dislike of new methods, and to the dread of anything that is likely 
to mar the beauty of historic places or involve any infringement upon long established 
property rights. From whatever cause, and probably from a combination of various 
causes, the actual street railway service of England, both as to mileage, car frequency 
and speed, cannot be considered as equal to that of the cities of the United States. 
Also in most of the large English cities horse power is still used, while the horse car is 
nearly obsolete in the United States. The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the two countries may be summed up as follows: 

England gains, 1st, by a much lower rate of fare for short distances travelled; 2nd, 
by much greater control over the companies in all matters pertaining to their relation 
to the public ; 3rd, by a system of short-term franchises, with provision for purchase of the 
tramways by the municipality; while by the actual ownership of the tramways in many 
cases better terms as to rates of fare, street rentals, etc., may be obtained from the 
companies, and largely increased revenue secured to the town as one of the conditions 
of the contract or lease with the operating company. 

The United States gain by a rapid development of electric street railway facilities, 
which furnish a car service wherever it pays. This development has probably done 
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something toward making suburban property available for homes, and thereby increas- 
ing the grand lists of the towns. It has increased the comfort and the possibilities of 
usefulness for many citizens, and has enabled large numbers of people to more fully 
economize their time. On the other hand, it has been attended with all sorts of abuses, 
such as over-capitalization and unreasonably high rates of fare, while legislative and 
municipal scandals in regard to ‘charter grabbing’ have been only toocommon. The 
patrons of the roads are obtaining a good railway service, but at high cost. 

The Englishman secures a relatively poor service at low cost, while he pursues a 
policy which, while it may retard development, yet protects the interests of the public 
at large and deters mere speculators from attempting the exploitation of the towns. 

As a modification upon the stringent regulations of the English, the practice in 
Canada may be cited. The system now in operation in Toronto has in it many points 
worthy of imitation. The conditions of life there are so similar to those prevailing in 
many places in the United States that the experience of the Canadian city should be 
of much value. Toronto owns but does not operate the railway, whereas in England 
the tendency is now toward public ownership and operation also. For American cities 
to undertake this experiment would involve such grave objections through political 
abuses as to far outweigh the possible advantages, especially as it is yet to be shown 
that the working of the tramways by English municipalities has in itself wrought sub- 
stantial benefit to the citizens. 

Is not the best solution of the problem rather to be found in closer legislative con- 
trol, in the limitation of the term for which charters may be granted, in the recognition 
of the value of the franchises and payment therefor, and in providing that rates of fare 
and other details of operation shall be matters of contract between city and com- 
pany, to be determined when the charter is granted, and subject to re-adjustment at 
stated periods thereafter?” 


THE REDUCTION OF STREET CAR FARES. 


The Street Railway Review of February 15th publishes an elaborate article on ‘‘ “he 
Reduction of Street Car Fares,” which it illustrates with a series of diagrams from 28 
American cities showing longest possible ride for one fare and comparing decrease in 
rates of fare thus shown with prices of other commodities. In general the Street Rail- 
way Review concludes that ‘‘ The price of car fares not only has been reduced, but that 
no other article of as common use has been as greatly reduced in price. The position 
of the street railway of to-day is very like that of a tailor, who ten years ago, made the 
clothes for a boy, and who to-day, the boy grown to manhood, is still making the suit 
for the same person, only of vastly better quality and workmanship, for the same price 
he received then. The riding public has demanded better cars, longer cars, faster cars, 
more frequent cars, earlier cars, later cars, all night cars ; all these have been given but 
with no advance in the price of a ride. The public has asked each year to have the 
tide lengthened a little, with no similar elongation in fares, until in many instances the 
increased ride is now longer than the original haul. All this the street railway com- 
panies have done. Then the public wanted free transfers to other lines where ten 
years ago an extra fare was cheerfully paid, and all over the country, wherever it was 
possible to do so this privilege has been granted. It is even possible in one city under 
the (too) liberal transfer system for a passenger to ride one hundred miles in one day on 
a five cent fare. 

Twenty-eight cities show an average increase in the length of a five cent ride in 
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1897 as against the ride in 1887, of 237.5 per cent. Another way of stating the same 
thing is that on the basis of charge then, the company should now receive 16.85 cents 
instead of the five cents it does receive. There is no other commodity of general use 
which begins to show the reduction in price that car fares show.”’ 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


Whatever opinion may be held of the recent active participation of women in mu- 
nicipal politics, the work of Village Improvement Societies which has been almost ep. 
tirely feminine in its conception and execution will meet with unqualified approval. 
On this subject Mary Caroline Robbins writes very entertainingly in the February At 
lantic Monthly. The Village Improvement Movement in England owes its origin to 
Maria Edgworth. In this country it was first taken up by Miss Mary Hopkins, after. 
wards Mrs. Goodrich, who founded in 1853 the Laurel Hill Association of Stockbridge, 
Mass. The influence of the city dweller taking with him on his summer vacation spent 
in a country place certain metropolitan ideas of neatness, cleanliness and sanitary meth- 
ods has contributed materially to the brilliant success that has crowned the efforts of 
Village Improvement Societies. As a result of their enlightened work, parks, gardens, 
libraries, shade trees, well paved, cleaned and lighted streets, sanitary drainage systems 
and other improvements adding to the healthfulness and comfort of life are found in 
Uy i many of our smaller cities and villages that otherwise with the limited experience, in- 









































li } difference to progress and niggardliness in the expenditure of money for sanitary and 
i aesthetic purposes characteristic of too many communities might have been deferred 
ni until too Jate. ' 

\ ae In the State of Massachusetts more than sixty towns have established improvement 
f | societies and the movement seems to have taken foothold all over the country. The 
ie work of many of the more prominent organizations of this character covering an ex- 
Ft tremely wide field is briefly described by Mrs. Robbins. In regard to the best method 
of starting a movement of this sort the following may be of interest to many readers: 

‘*Tt is, above all, important that everybody in a town should be persuaded to take 
an interest in the subject; and probably the easiest way to get at the whole public is to 
take advantage of the meeting of an agricultural society, or other such organization, 
and make Village Improvement the topic of a free lecture by an interesting speaker, 
A society can then be organized by those who have zeal and energy to carry it on, as- 
sisted possibly by the sympathy of the whole community. A small annual fee, perhaps 
of one dollar, is usually charged for membership, and the fees, together with voluntary 
contributions, yield a fund to begin work with. When the society shows itself efficient 
and earnest it can occasionally persuade the town authorities to make appropriations for 
some definite improvement which its committees will undertake to manage and 
supervise. 

The different kinds of work attempted by the society may be divided among com- 
mittees; and it is wise to have a board of managers, one-half of whom may be women. 
The Board of Managers should have authority to transact business and to appoint the 
members of standing committees. With such an organization as this to raise funds and 
carry on work, a great deal can be done in any community. The value of such work 
as an educator of artistic taste is very great, and its appeal to civic pride rouses a senti- 
ment which cannot be toc widely encouraged.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


SANITARY PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH MUNICIPAL 
WATER SUPPLY. 


Prof. W. P. Mason discusses very entertainingly and instructively in the May 
number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute various sanitary problems connected 
with municipal water supply. The need of public education on sanitary topics is well 
prought out in the following : ‘‘ Ocular evidence of purity is quite sufficient for most 
people. The bright and limpid water from a well which drains a graveyard is counted 
a blessing by those who would shudder at the thought of a cholera ship touching at one 
of our most distant ports. Nor is faith in the self-purifying power of running streams 
any less pronounced. The writer had the following curious criticism made of his report 
condemning the use of a sewage-laden river water: ‘ We would hint to Prof. Mason 
that every impurity which enters the river is either heavier or lighter than water. If it 
be heavier, it sinks quietly to the bottom ; if it be lighter, it will remain on the surface 
a few hours, when it will be blown ashore by the wind. Water taken midway between 
the surface and bottom of the river will always be found as pure as the best spring 
water.’ 

So long as such notions find expression in the daily press, so long we may be sure, 
are the people ignorant and misinformed upon questions very nearly touching their 
safety, and so long there is direct need of suitable sanitary education.” 

Prof. Mason cites many interesting specific examples from the experience of 
foreign and American cities showing the necessity for a pure and healthful water 
supply. The following application to the city of Philadelphia presents the case in a 
new and startling light. 

“Suppose some public undertaking (the much-accused trolley system, for instance) 
were so badly managed that 523 human lives were crushed out annually and some 4,707 
other persons were more or less seriously injured,* do you suppose that the good people 
of Philadelphia would tolerate such a state of affairs or that they would grudge the 
amount of money necessary to stop such carnage ? Surely not; yet they are submit- 
ting quietly to just as large a loss from death and disability, only it comes in a way less 
tangible and less shocking to the feelings. 

There is, believe me, no system of filtration, or other efficient method for purifying 
apolluted water, so expensive but that a community can well afford to introduce it 
rather than to drink a dangerous water in its raw state, and this, too, from purely 
economic considerations, and leaving out of sight all ethical questions whatsoever. 

Without wishing to ‘thrash old straw’ let me ask such as may have doubts upon 
this point to read again the history of the epidemic of typhoid fever in the valley of the 
Tees, and the records of the late cholera plague at Hamburg, and to note what such dire 
experiences have taught and what use has been made of the teaching. Finally, let us 
inquire, do those interested in the furnishing of water to a town ever permit a factor to 
enter their calculations representing the pecuniary damages that might be claimed by 
parties who receive bodily injury through the use of impure water? This question 
appears to be assuming some magnitude just at present, and if the courts look favorably 
upon it, there is scarcely a limit to the proportions it might assume. Sundry suits are 
now pending in the West to recover the legal value of human life alleged to have been 
destroyed by typhoid fever, contracted by the use of impure water. Such suits are 
based upon evidence tending to show that the public waters in question are seriously 
polluted by sewage, and are consequently sources of disease. 





*Deaths and sickness from typhoid fever in Philadelphia, 1890 to 1894 inclusive. Prof. Mason 
estimates the total annual loss to the city from this cause alone at $1,392,226.00. 
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Fancy, if you will, what a disturbance would ensue in water circles should thes 
plaintiffs gain their causes. Precedents would be established that migbt well carry finan. 
cial ruin to many a corporation, whether public or private, and figures of such size for 
damages would be added to those representing yearly loss already given, as would mak: 
the most conservative member of the Board of Water Commissioners admit very cap. 
didly that cheap water may be at times a poor investment.” 









THE PURIFICATION OF WATER. 










The Chautauquan for February contains an article by Dr. Frank J. Thornbury on 
“‘ The Purification of Water,” from which the following on sand and electrical filtration 
is taken: 

‘‘In imitation of the processes of nature several large municipalities both in this 
country and in Europe have had huge sand filters constructed, through which water 
before its distribution for consumption is allowed to slowly trickle, the gross impurities 
being strained out, as it were. In many instances this attempt has been successful in 
changing a dirty or even muddy water into a clear and limpid fluid. When we consider 
the fact that a number of natural water supplies which were originally pure have be. 
come, as the penalty of increasing population, virtually diluted sewage, we must realize 
the extent of refuse which will accumulate in one of these filter beds after only a short 
usage. And strange to say it is the mechanical action of this sediment itself, which 
swarms in low forms of vegetable life, that is to improve the filtering capacity of the 
sand bed. The sediment occludes the pores which will be present in even the finest 
sand obtainable. A filter like the foregoing is, then, simply a dense bed of bacteria 
and slime, composed largely of degenerated vegetable substances. Notwithstanding all 
this, water which passes really seems to improve as regards the number, at least, of the 
bacteria which it contains. However perfectly a large sand filter may functionate, some 
bacteria will always be found in the effluent and their increase to as many as 2,310,000 
per cubic centimeter in 36 hours has been noticed. As the filtering material consists 
essentially in a mass of dead and living organisms it is only too apparent that objec- 
tionable bacteria—pathogenic—might make a filter a source of danger rather than of 
service. 

Thus far few cities have employed electrical filtration, but recently the municipality 
of Lexington, Ky., has been subjecting its water to this form of treatment. The daily 
‘water consumption of Lexington is 24,000,000 gallons. By the method employed all 
nitrogenous substances —including animal refuse, decaying vegetable matter, etc.—are 
attacked by the ozone generated and rendered harmless. The quantity of free oxygen 
liberated by the electric current being absorbed by the water renders it healthful and 
sparkling. Altogether the water receives the discharge of three Ruhmkorff coils— 
30,000 volts—to say nothing of the treatment to which it is subjected in the secondary 
vats. An analysis of the water when it issues from its final ordeal reveals that it is 
chemically pure. But here again with electrical purification we have the omnipresent 
expense to consider, and a prominent health authority who has given the subject atten- 
ttion claims that this feature renders it impracticable in many cases.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 





(NOTE.—The following subject index is intended to continue the work begun in the first (March) 
issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal Adminis- 
tration and City Conditions. In the following pages, books, pamphlets, and magazine articles of 
interest to students of city government, which have appeared during the last six months (January- 
June, 1897), are listed alphabetically either separately or under general topics. A few articles, mainly 
from foreign periodicals, which were published late in 1896 and arrived too late to be listed in the 
Bibliography are also included in the present list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will 
contain similar indexes covering the literature of each preceding quarter.) 
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Architecture. (See also under Building Laws.) 


“* Ancient Town Halls of Europe, The.” 
1896. Arch. & Buil. 26:31. aan. 16th, 1897). 


** Cardiff (Wales), Architecture of.” See under Cardifi. 


* Color in the Architecture of Cities.” 
and other places.) Ricardo, Halsey. Builder (London.) Dec. 12th, 1896 


“ a Buildings, Architecture of our.’’ Aiken, William Martin. Eng. M. 


** Oxford (Eng.) Municipal Buildings. 
“* Padua, Architecture of. 
“* Street Architecture.” 


(See under Oxford, Eng.) 
(See under Padua.) 


Statham, H.H. Architect (London). Dec. 11th, 1896. 





Anderson, Dr. Rowand. Builder (London). 


Real Estate Rec. & G. 
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-Trans. Am. Soc. Civ. Engrs. 
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CAgptesticn and value of color, with reference to Venice 


12;815. (Feb. 
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Assessments, Special. (See also under Finance, Sewer Assessments, Taxation.) 


“ Special Assessment Systems.”” (St. Louis, Milwaukee, Denver, Boston, New York.) City Govt. 
1:135. (Dec. 1896). 


“ Street + Methods of Paying for.” Brown, Charles Carroll. Mun. Engin. 12:67. 
(Feb. 1 7). 


Bale, Water Works of the City of. (Das Wasserwerk der Stadt Basel.) Markus, A. Schweizeris- 
ches Bauwesen (Zurich.) Oct. 8th and 10th, 1896. 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash Houses,—Public. 
* Brookline’s Model Bath House.” Eng. Rec. March 6th, 1897. 
“Free Public Baths.” Sanitarian 38:424. (May 1897). 
“ Public Baths, or the Gospel of Cleanness.’”” Tolman, W.H. Yale R. 6:50 (May 1897.) 


“ Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations."’ (With an extensive Bibliography.) Tol- 
man, William Howe, Moreau Morris and William Gaston Hamilton, Committee. ew York, 
Published by the Mayor’s Committee on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations, 1897. 1% 
pp. ill. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


“ St. Marylebone New Baths and Wash Houses.” Architect (London.) March 12th, 1897. 


Berlin. 
“ Berlin, Tramways of.”” Glasers Annalen March Ist, 1897. 


“ Street Cleaning in Paris and Berlin.’ Grimshaw, Robert. Engin. M. 18:99. (Apr. 1897). 


Bibliography. 
“ Bibliography of Municipal Administration and City Conditions. (Published as Vol. I, No. 1 of 
Municipal Affairs) Brooks, Robert C. New York, Reform Club Committee on Municipal 
Administration, (52 William St.) 1897. 224 pp. 50 cts. 


“ Reference List on Municipal Government. Bulletin of the City Library, Lowell,Mass. Vol. I, 
No. 3, Feb. 1897. pp. 3-12. 


“ Reference List on Municipal Government. (Chiefly since, 1894). Monthly Bulletin of the Provi- 
dence (R. IL.) Public Library. Vol. II, No. 11, Nov. 1896. pp. 254-261. The Bulletin of the 
Providence Public Library for Feb. 1895 (pp. 14-16), contains an earlier list on the same 
subject referring principally to works appearing since 1890. These lists are based upon a bibli- 
ography prepared by Miss Mary S. Cutler of the New York State Library School, Albany, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


“ Administration of Mayor Quincy. A Progressive Administration.” City Govt. 2:101 (Apr. 
1897.) 


“ Charities of Boston, The City.”’ Wines, Frederick H. Char. R. 6:41 (March 1897.) 
“ Italian Immigrants in Boston.” Bushée, Frederick A. Arena 17:722. (Apr. 1897.) 


“Public Work. A Boston Argument in favor of direct Municipal Employment.” Baxter, Sylves- 
ter. R. of Rs. 15:435 (Apr. 1897.) 


“ Sewage Handling, Boston’s.”” Young, Henry G. Boston Jour. of Commerce March 2ith, 1897. 
“Subway, The Boston.”’ (Technical description.) Eng. Rec. Jan. 23d, 1897. 

—. ‘ Lease of the Boston Subway.” Railroad Gaz. March 5th, 1897 

—. “Progress of the Boston Subway.’’ Engin. News 37:76. (Feb. 4th, 1897). 


—. ‘Roof Shield in the Boston Subway, The.” (Technical Description.) Railroad Gaz. Feb. 
12th, 1897. 


“Water Supply of Boston, Nashua Aqueduct.’’ Engin. News 37:114. (Feb. 25th, 1897.) 


—. ‘The Clinton, Mass. Dam.’’ (Tobe built by the Boston Metropolitan Water Commission.) 
Fire and Water Dec. 12th, 1896. 


—. ‘Reservoir No. 5, Boston Water Works.” Engin. News 37:130. (March 4th, 1897.) 
—. “Greater Boston’s New Reservoir.’ Bemis, Charles H. Hrprs. Wkly. Jan. 16th, 1897. 
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6 Breeton, Miass., Operation of the Sewage Filter Beds of.” Engin. News 37:307 (May 20th 
1897.) 


Brookline’s Model Bath House. Eng. Rec. March 6th, 1897. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
‘* Brooklyn Bridge.”’ (See under New York.) 
** Brooklyn Elevated, Report of the.” Railroad Gaz. Jan. 15th, 1897. 


“ Electrical Subways in Brooklyn, Report of the Bureau of Commissioners of.” Barrett, John A, 
St. Ry. Jour. 13:46 (Jan. 1897.) 


* Parks, Brooklyn’s New.”’ City Govt, 2:83. (March 1897. ) 


‘* Water Supply of Brooklyn, Report of the Manufacturers Association of Kings and Queens 
Counties on the.’’ (With editorial.) Eng. Rec. March 27th, 1897. Q 


—. ‘Water Famine in Brooklyn.” (Advises control of waste.) Waring, Col. George E. 
Hrprs. Wkly. Feb. 6th, 1897. 


—. ‘* Water Supply of Brooklyn, How Polluted.”’ Sanitarian 38:453. (May 1897.) 


Budapest. 
“ Electric Railway, The Budapest.’’ Transport (London.) Jan. 29th, 1897. 
“* Underground Electric Railway, The Budapest.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:301 (May 15th, 1897.) 


** Francis-Josef Bridge at Budapest.” (Die Franz-Josefs-Briicke in Budapest). Zeitschr. d. Oes- 
terr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. Feb. 26th, 1897. 


“‘ Sewerage System of Budapest, Pumping Plant of the.’ (Pumpmascbinen der Badapecter el 
gemeinen Kanallisationwerke). Zeitschr. d. Ver. Deutscher Ingenieure Jan. 2d, 1897 


“ Subway Railway, The Budapest.’ Kollman,J. Electrician Nov. 6th, 1896. 


"= Water conte Danube Tunnel of the Budapest.’ (Der Donautunnel des Wasserwerkes von 
D he Bauzeitung Oct. 24th, 1896. 





Buflalo, N. ¥. 
“ Niagara Power for the Buffalo Railway System.’ St. Ry. Jour. Dec. 1896. 


Building Laws and Regulations. 


“ High Buildings.’’ (Objections presented in discussion before the New York Board of Trade.) 
re and Water Dec. 26th, 1896. 


—. “High Buildings and Safe Elevators.’”’ Engin. News Nov. 26th, 1896, Dec. 3d, 1806. 
Quoted at length in the Sanitarian 38:44 (Jan. 1897.) 


Tae ** How to Make High Buildings Safe.’’ Clarke, Christopher. Fire and Water Feb. 6th, 
‘. 


—. “Against High Buildings.” Fire and Water Dec. 5th, 1896. 


—. ‘* Dangers of the Sky-Scrapers.” \Oniet ‘ea s explanation of his opposition to high 
buildings). Arch. and Build. Dec. 12th, 


—. “ Different Interests Involved in the <i (Editorial). Arch. and Build. 26:37. 
(Jan. 23d, 1897). 


—. ‘ The Planning and Constrtiction of High Office Buildings.’’ Birkmire, William H. 
Arch. and Buil. 25:271; 26:27, 99, 135, 199. (1896-97). 


—. “Regulation of Tall Building Construction." (Regulations in force in Continental 
European Cities.) Eng. Rec. Jan. 2d, 1897. 


—. ‘Tall Buildings and the Speed of Elevators.” Hill, George. Eng. Rec. Feb. 6th, 1897. 
‘New York, Sky Line of.” (See under New York.) 
Calcutta Drainage Scheme. Indian Engineering (Calcutta). Jan. 23d, 1897. 


cmp, Mass., The Water Works of. Hastings, L.M. J. New Eng. Water Works Assoc. 
Fire and Water March 20th, 1897. 


Cardiff, (Wales.) Architecture of. Builder. March 13th, 1897. 
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“ Boston, Charities of." (See under Boston.) 

“ Charity and Home Making.”” Richmond, Mary E. Char. R. 6:118 (Apr. 1897.) 

“ Charity Organization System of To-Day."' Leppington, C. H.d’E. Econ. R. Jan. 1897. 
“= * Gay Organization and Jesus Christ.’”” Marson,C. L. London, Scientific Press, 1897. 

pp. 1s. 

—. “Charity Organization: a Reply.” Bosanquet, H. and B. Contemp. Jan. 1897. 
—. “ Defense of Organized Charities, A... Gynton’s M. Apr. 1897. 
—. “Social Philosophy of Charity Organization.’ Hobson, J. A. Contemp. Nov. 1896. 

“ How to Relieve the Poor and Prevent Poverty.” Terrell, Ada K. Midland Mo. Apr. 1897. 

“ Modern Charity Worker, The.”” Peabody, Francis G. Char. R. 6:17. (March 1897.) 

“ Pauper Problem in America."’ Booth-Tucker, F.de Latour. Char. R. 6:127 (Apr. 1897.) 


“Principles of Public Charity and Private Philanthrophy in Germany.” (Poor relief in Ham- 
burgh.) Muensterberg, E. Am. J. Sociol. 2:589. (Jan. and March 1397.), 


“ Reform and Public Charities."" Folks, Homer. Outlook March, 1897. 


“ Signs of the times and the Churches.” (Charity and the Churches). Strong, Josiah. Char. R. 
6:5 (March 1897). 


Chicago, TJs. 
“ Annual Reports of Chicago.’ (Abstract.) City Govt. 2:39. (Feb. 1897). 


“ Assessment of Taxes in Chicago, The.” Whitten, W.H. J. Pol. Econ. (March 1897). 
“ Drainage Canal, The Chicago.”” Engineering (London). Jan. 1st, 1897. 
—. “Chicago Drainage Canal."’ Smith, Joel W. Independent 49:433. (Apr. 8th, 1897). 
“Gas. Ninety cent Gas in Chicago.’’ Progressive Age 15:59. (Feb. Ist, 1897). 
“‘ Hull House, A Day at.” Moore, Dorothea. Am. J. Sociol. Apr. 1897. 
“ Parks, Chicago’s Lake Front.’’ Hrprs. Wkly. Apr. 3d, 1897. 
“ Recent City Engineering in Chicago, Ill." Eng. Rec. Nov. 2ist, 1896. 


“Saloon Question in Chicago.’’ George, John E. New York, Macmillans, Publications of the 
American Economic Association. Apr. 1897,110 pp. 50 cts. 


“ Street Cleaning, Toronto and Chicago compared in the matter of.’ Hooker, George E. R. of 
Rs. 15:487 (Apr. 1897.) 


“Street Railways. The New Power Stationof the Chicago City Railway.’ St. Ry. Jour. 18:163. 
(March 1897). 


—. “Electrical Equipment of the Alley ‘‘Ls’ (Chicago.) Western Electrician (Ch ‘0. 
March 27th, 1897. as (Chicago.} 


—. “ Englewood and Chicago Storage Battery Railway.” Elec. Eng. Dec. 2d, 1896. 


Child Problem in Cities. 


“ Child Saving.”’ (The George Junior Republic, Children’s Aid Society, etc.) Commons, Prof. 
John R. ur Country 4:247. (Jan. 1897). 


“ What shall be done with Dependent Children.” Williams,H.S. No. Am. (Apr. 1897.} 


Citizen and his City, The, Thacher, John Boyd. Arena 17:847 (May 1897.) 
Citizenship, Obligations of. Goodale,W.H. Am. M. Civics Dec. 1896. 
City and Civilization, The. Adams, Alva. City Govt. 1:130. (Dec. 1896.) 


Civilization of the City. Férrero, Prof.G. Revue des Revues Jan Ist, 1897. 


Civil Service of Cities. 
“ Civil Service Reform: Its Origin, Progress and Prospects.” Outlook March 1897. 
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Cleveland, 0. 


‘Civic Problems of Greater Cleveland, A Few.” (I. An Extensive Dock System. Il. A New 
Union Railway Station. Ili. Sewage Dis a IV. A Cleveland ‘* Court of Honor.’ V. The 

— and Great Lakes Compared.) Bolton,C E. Cleveland, O. 1897. Pamphlet. 
PP. 


“Concord, N. H., Water Department of.” Fire and Water March 13th, 1897. 


Corruption. 
* Centralization the Cure for Political Corruption.”” Am. M. Civics Dec. 1890. 





Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works. 


“Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works.”» Commons, Prof. John R. Yale R. 
5:428 (Feb. 1897.) 


** Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works, A Comparison of.” Commons, John R. 
American Federationist. Serial, Jan. to Sept. 1897, with letters from officials. 


** Public Work and How to do it.” Baxter, Sylvester and George E. Hooker. R. of Rs. 15:43 
(Apr. 1897.) 


“* Rates of Wages paid under Public and Private Contract.’’ (Cities of Baltimore, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia.) Stewart, Ethelbert. Bulletion of the Department of Labor, No.7 
p. 721. CNov. 1896.) 


** Rates of Wages paid under Public and Private Contract.’’ Lend a Hand. Jan. 1897. 


* Contracts given out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen.”’ (Report to Labour 
Department, Board of Trade.) Rev. of Rev. Art. Schloss, D.F. London, Eyre & Spotts- 
wood. 1897. 346 pp.1s. 6d. 


Denver, Col. 
** Denver City Government.”” Cochran, Charles W. City Govt. 2:12. (Jan. 1897.) 
** Water Supply of Denver, Col.” Engin. News 37:125. (Feb. 25th, 1897.) 


Detroit, Mich. 
*“ Detroit: A Municipal Study.”’ Pingree, Hon. Hazen S. Outlook. Feb. 1897. 


* Detroit, Experience of. The Public vs. the:'Street Car Companies.’ Boston, Leaflet issued by 
the Citizen's Committee of Boston. 1897. 1 p. 






Development of American Cities.®? Quincy, Josiah, Arena 17:529 (March, 1897.) 


Excise, Sunday Closing, etc. 
“ American Liquor Laws, A Study of."’ Eliot, Charles W. Atlan. 79:177. (Feb. 1897.) 
“ Drink Evil and Its Cure, The.”* Herzfeld, A.G. Westm. Apr. 1897. 

“ Gothenburg System, How the,—Works.”’ Bray, F.C. Chaut. 24:443 (Jan. 1897). 
“* Liquor Problem in England.” Hrprs. Wkly. 41:424. (Apr. 24th, 1897). 
“ Liquor Legislation in Europe.” Vidal, M. Georges. Kevue Pénitentiaire. Dec. 1896. 


** The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects.’ (An investigation made under the direction of 
C W. Eliot, Seth Low and J.C. Carter.) Wines, F.H.and I. Koren. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1897. 349pp. $1.25 


Finance. 
* Municipal versus Private Financiering."*” Gemuender, M. A. City Govt. 2:109. (Apr. 18¥%.) 
“A Provincial Municipal Auditor.’ Municipal World (St. Thomas, Ont.) 7:67. (Apr. 1897). 


Fires, Protection against. 
** European and American Fire Systems." Purcell, Thomas P. City Govt. 2:82. (March, 1897). 


“* Fire-Proof Construction and Recent Tests.’ (Tests 4 by the New York Department of 
Buildings.) Himmelwright, A. L.A. Engin. M. Dec. 1896 


** Municipal Fire Insurance.”’ Banker’s M. (London) Feb. 1997. 
** Report of Progress of the Committee on Fire-Proofing Tests. Am. Soc: of Mech. Eugrs. Dec. 
1896. 


France. 
“ Decentralization.” Dreyfus, F. Revue Bleu March 27th, 1897. 
* Financial Study of the —— Question in France.” Boulanger, E. Revue Politique et Parle- 


mentaire. Jan. 10th, 1 
** Life in a French Commune. * Donald, Robert. Contemp. March, 1897. 


* Political Education in France and the Organization of the Republican Party.’’ Fournier, M. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire Jan. 10th, 13897. 
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Galveston. 
“The Galveston Harbor Works.”’ Sherman, W.J. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. Dec. 1896. Engin. 
News 37:162. (March 18th, 1897.) 


Garbage Disposal. 
“ Collection and Disposal of Garbage.”” Munn, Wm. P. City Govt. 2:6 (Jan. 1897). 
“ The Garbage Question.”” (The Engle System, The Burns System.) City Govt. 1:140; 2:50 (Dec. 
and Feb. 1896). 
“ Garbage Disposal System of New Brighton, N. Y. Eng. Rec. March 13th, 1897. 


Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


Glasgow. 
“ Administration of Glasgow.” City Govt. Serial, Part I 2:181 (May 1897.) 


“ Glasgow Commission, Report of the.” (On Street Railway Traction and Operation in American 
Cities.) Electricity (London). Dec. 8th, 1896. St. Ry. our. 13:28, 32, 36. (Jan. 1897). 


“Glasgow: Its Municipal Organization and Administration.’ Bell, J. (Lord Provost) and J. 
Paton. Glasgow, Maclehose, 1897. 426 pp. 

“ Sanitation in Glasgow, Practical.’ Fyfe, Peter. Sanitarian. Dec. 1896. 

“Subway, The Glasgow District. Engineer (London). Dec. 4th, 1896. Railway World Jan. 
1897. 


—., ‘The Glasgow Subway and Cable Traction.’”’ Engineering Nov. 6th, 1896. 
“ Wisdom of Glasgow. (Street Railways.) Boston, Leaflet issued by the Citizens’ Committee, 
1897. 2 pp. 


ct Hamilton, Ont., Soom Disposal by Chemical Precipitation at.’ Barrow, E.G. Engin. News 
37:63. (Jan. 28th, 1897) 


ss Hoboken’s New Library Building.” City Govt. 2:77. (March 1892), 


Holland. 
“ Dividing Cities and Provinces into Electoral Districts. (Holland.) Van Gilsie, J. A. Vragen 
des Tijds Nov. 1896. 


“ Hollister, Cal., Water Works at.’’ Grunsky, C. E. Engin. News 37:274. (May 6th, 1897). 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cities. 
‘““ Dwellings of the Poor and their Morality... McDermot, George. Catholic World Feb. 1397. 
“English Homes for Workingmen. Wood, Octavius Grant. Inland Architect March 1897. 
“ Half a Century of Improved Housing.” Tolman, W.H. Yale R. 5:288, 389 (Feb. 1897.) 
“ Housing of the Laboring Classes Problem, The.” Boulnois, Percy. San. Rec. Feb. 19th, 1897. 
“ Housing Question and Scientific Reform, The. Caldwell W. Biblioteca Sacra Apr. 1897. 
“New Movement for Homes.” Girling,G.E. Irrigation Age (Chicago). (Feb. 1897). 
“New York Model Apartment Houses.” (See under New York.) 
“Public Opinion and Improved Housing.’” McDermot, George. Cath. World March, 1897. 
“ Shelters for the Homeless, Sanitary Supervision of.” Waldo, F. J. San. Rec. Feb. 1897. 
“ Uninhabitable Dwellings.” Jones, Dr. Hugh R. Sanitary Record 19;394. (Apr. 30th, 1897). 
“ Vienna Better Dwellings Society.” (See under Vienna.) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Three Cent Fare Rill, Indiana Legislature passes a.”’ St. Ry. Rev. 7:269, 296. (Apr. and May 
1897.) St. Ry. Jour. 13:318. (May 1897.) 


Jersey City, N. J. 
m nay Ss to a Expert Report on the Proposed Jersey City Water Contract.’ Eng. News Feb. 
t 
“ Report on 1 the Jersey City Water penetion. ” Rafter, George W. Eng. News 37:45 (Jan. 2ist, 
1897.) Eng. Rec. Jan. 23d, 1897 


Legislation in 1896, eo and Municipal. Durand, E.Dana. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Sci. 9:59. (March, 1897. 
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Lighting. 
“ Arc eens in America and Europe.” (Data from 20 large European and American Cities), 
Wiler, C. Elec. Eng. 23:467. (May 5th, 1897.) 
“ Chicago, Gasin.”’ (See under Chicago. ) 


** Gas Supplies, Some Plain Words about City.’’ (With special reference to bad systems of New 
York, Brooklyn and Boston.) Eng. News Dec. 17th, 1896. 


—. ‘* Authorized Gas Undertakings."’ Board of Trade Journal (London). Jan. 15th, 1897, 


—. “Gas at 60 cents, Illuminating.” (Belfast, Ireland.) Taney,James B. City Govt. 2:10, 
(April, 1897.) Engin. News 37:271. (Apl. 29th, 1897) Progressive Age 15:191. (May Ist, 1897,) 


—. ‘“* How to Reduce the Gas Bills."” Chamber's Journal. Jan. 1897. 
“ Tiluminating Power as Exhibited in the Parliamentary Returns.” (Gas.) Newbigging, Thomas, 
J. Gas. Lighting (London.) Dec. ist, 1896. Discussion same journal, Dec. 8th, 1896. 
“Electric Lighting and Traction.”” (Capital Invested, etc.) J. Frankl. Inst. 143:314. (Apr. 1897.) 
‘* Manchester (Eng.), Lighting in.” (See under Manchester, Eng.) 
** Paris, Public Lighting.”’ (See under Paris.) 


“ Public Buildings, The Lighting of.” Handcock, H. W. and A. H. Dykes. Electrician (London). 
Feb. 19th, 1897. 


“Street Lighting, Cost of. Unreasonable inequality of — charged for illuminating the 
streets of American Cities.” City Govt. 2:37. (Feb. 1897.) 


** Water Gas, A Survey of the Position of.’ (Merits, Recent Improvements.) Strache, Dr. Hugo. 
Jour. Gas Lighting. (London.) Jan. 5th, 1897. 
. ** Water Gas, Notes on Carburetted.”’ (Process, Advantages, Estimates of Cost, etc.) Gas 
Wid. Jan. 16th, 1897. 
—. ‘ Der Stand der Wassergas e.”’ (Present Status of the Water Gas Question. Urges 
Introduction of Water Gas.) Strache, Dr. Hugo. Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung Jan 14th, 
1 


is 





Liverpool. 
“ Extension of the Liverpool Overhead Railway.’ Elec. Rev. (London.) Jan. 29th, 1897. 





London, Eng. 


i Cugest London Railway, The.”” (Underground.) Grinling, C. H. Railroad Gaz. Nov. 20th, 
1896. 


** Defense of London.’? Wilkinson, Spenser. National. No. 169:42. (March 1897). 
“ Drink and Drunkenness in London.”” No. Am. (March 1897.) 
‘“* Higher Life of London.” Besant, Sir Walter. Outlook Apr. 1897. 


** History, Modern,—of the City of London: A Record of Municipal and Social Progress from 1760 
to the Present Day.’’ Welch, Charles. London, Blades. 1897. 5SOipp. 42s. 


“Thames Tunnel, The.’’ English Illustrated M. Jan. 1897. 
—. ‘ Deepening the Thames.” Arch.(Lond.) Nov. 6th, 1896. 

“ Thoroughfares, Characteristics of Some Great London.”” Architect (London.) Jan. ist, 1897. 

“ Water Supply of London, The.” Dickinson,W.H. Contemp. Feb. 1897. Engineering Feb. 
19th , 1897. 

“* Water Supply of London and other Large Towns.” (An examination of manieeel oer supplies 
as to quantity, purity, cost, etc.) Jour. Gas Lighting (London.) Feb. 16th, 

—. ‘* What London Drinks.’’ Munro, John. Cassell’s Family M. Jan. 1897. 






Louisville Park System. Park and Cemetery 7:32 (Apr. 1897. ) 





Manchester, Eng. 


**Manchester Corporation Electric Works.” (Technical Description.) Wordingham, C. H. 
Practical Engineer (London). Jan. 22d, 1897. 


—. ‘Some Notes on the Comparative Cost of Supplying Light by Gas and Electricity in 
Manchester.”” Stevenson, G. E. J. Gas Lighting(London.) Dec. 1st, 1896, 
“* Sewage Disposal Scheme, Manchester.’ Engineer (London) Dec. 4th, 1896. 
“Slums, Manchester's Insanitary."’ San. Rec. 19:420 (May 7th, 1897.) 







Melbourne (Aus.) 
‘* New Sewerage in the City of Melbourne.” Sanitarian 38:232 (March, 1897.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘* Library and Museum, Milwaukee’s New.” Hrprs. Wkly. 41:412 (Apr. 24th, 1897.) 
“* Milwaukee River Flushing Tunnel.”” Fitch,Lawrence. Yale Sci. M. Feb. 1897. 
** Paving Report, Milwaukee.” City Govt. 2:8 (Jan. 1897.) 
































" Minneapolis and St. Paul, The Park Systems of. Robbins, Mary C. Garden and F. 10:162 


Munich. 





%“ Negro, Conditions of the, in various cities.” (Atlanta Ga., Nashville, Tenn. Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Apr. 28th, 1897.) 


“Die stadtischen Elektricitiitswerke Miinchens.’’ (Electric Plant of the City of Munich.) 
Elektroteknische Zeitschr. Jan. 7th, 1897. 





Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 

“ Agitation for entetes Plants, The.’’ (Editorial against municipal ownership.) Elec. Eng. 
23:194 (Feb. 17th, 1897.) 

“ Graphical Determination of the Value of Franchises—Emancipation of the Monongahela from 
Tolls.” Haupt, Lewis M. Railroad Gaz. 29:89 (Feb. 5th, 1897.) 

“Honesty in the Management of Corporations." (Comparison of Public and Private Corpor- 
ations.) Engin. News Nov. 12th, 1896. 

“How to Obviate Public Prejudice against Corporations.’ Hendricks, Geo. B. St. Ry. Rev. 
7:245 (Apr. 15th, 1897.) 

“Methods of Determining the Economic Productivity of Municipal Enterprises." Wilcox, 
Walter F. Am. J. Sociol. Nov. 1896. 

‘“ Municipal Lighting Reports.” Thayer, George S. Elec. Eng. 23:313 (March 24th, 1897.) 

“ Municipal Ownership of Water Gas and Electric Light Plants”’ Discussion by Prof. 
Walter F. Wilcox, Edward W. Bemis, M. N. Baker, Osborn Howes, James W. Latta, John R 
Commons, F. E. Barker, John S. Clark and Lee Meriwether. Proceedings of the National 
Association of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics in the United States. Albany, N. Y. 
June 23-25, 1896. pp. 75-128. 

‘Municipal Ownership, discussed by Mayors Jones of Kansas City, Wood of Seattle, Todd of 
Louisville, McGuinnes of Providence, Saltgman of Erie and Green of Binghampton.” City 
Govt. 2:69. (March, 1897.) 

“ Necessity of Municipal Ownership.’ Grout, Edward M. City Govt. 2:42. (Feb. 1897.) 

“ Public Ownership of Telegraphs, Tramways, Gas Works. A Discussion. (With short testimonies 
frem twenty foreign ani American cities.) Shaw, Albert, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, E. W. Bemis, Lee Meriwether, James Paton, and William Epps. Independent 
49:569. (May 6th, 1897.) 

“Street Railway Control.” Pingree, Hon. Hazen 8. City Govt. 2:35. (Feb. 1897.) 

—. ‘ Reflections Concerning Pingreeism."’ (Editorial.) St. Ry. Jan. 13:104 (Feb. 1897.) 

" Dapent of a Special Committee of the Northwestern Electrical Association on Municipal Owner- 
ship. Doherty, H. L. and E. Coleman. Electricity(N. Y.) Jan. 27th, 1897. 

“ Municipal Lighting, A report on,—to the City Council of Des Moines, Ia." (Favors Municipal 
Lighting). MacVicar, John. (Mayor.) City Govt. 1:146 (Dec. 1896.) 

“ Report to the Special Investigating Committee on Commercial Electric Lighting, South Nor- 
walk, Conn.” (Analysis of Reports from 60cities owning Electric Lighting Plants. The same 
number of the Electrical Engineer contains short articles on the experience of 24 other cities 
in Municipal Electric Lighting.) Winchester, A. E. Elec. Eng. 23:177 (Feo. 17th, 1897.) 

“ State Regulation of Corporations.” (With specialreference to gas companies). Christian, Geo. 
H. Progressive Age 15:74 (Feb. 15th, 1897.) 

“Subways, The Municipal Ownership of Electric.” (Practice of Baltimoreand St. Louis, with 

general considerations). Engin. News 37:57 (Jan. 28th, 1897.) 





and other cities.) Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 10, p, 257 (May 1897.) 


New Orleans, La. 
“ Canal and Claiborne (Street) Railway Company. St. Ry. Jour. 13:265. (May 1897.) 
“The Proposed Mississippi River Bridge at New Orleans. Eng. News 87:208 (Apr. 1st, 1897.) 


New York City. 
“ Baths and Public Comfort Stations, Report of Mayor's Committee on.’”’ Tolman, William Howe. 
Moreau Morris and William Gaston Hamilton. New York, Published » A Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. 1897. 195 pp. ill. loth, $1.00; paper, 

cts. 

“Bridge Transportation System between New York and Brooklyn. (Illustrated description: 
engineering features, traffic conditions, termina] facilities, financial results, etc.) St. Ry. 
Jour. 13:69 (Feb. 1897.) 

—. “ Brooklyn Bridge, New Electric Power Plant.’ (Description, statistics on construction 

and operation of the bridge.) Elec. Wid. Jan. 23d, 1897. 

—. ‘ Long Span Bridges for Great Cities."’ (With especial reference to projects for crossing 

the East River.) Eng. Rec. March 13th, 1897. 

—. ‘Terminals of the Brooklyn Bridge Railway.”’ Emery, Charles E. Engin. News 37:48. 

(Jan. 2ist, 1897). 

—. ‘* Through Train Service Across the Brooklyn Bridge, Report on."’ Engin. News 37:107 

(Feb. 18th, 1887.) Electricity (N. Y.) Feb. 10th, 1897. 
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New Work City—(Continued). 
** Chinese of New York, The.”’ Clark, Helen F. Cent. 53:104 (Nov. 1896). 

* Chinatown in New York.”’ Welch, J. H. Demorest’s Family M. Jan. 1997. 

“ Chinesé in New York, Work among the.” Hall, CharlottC. Missionary R. March 











1897. 
** City Magistrates’ Courts, The.” 
1397). 









(New York City.) Cornell, Robert E. Scrib. M. 21:221 (Feb, 










* Election Day in New York.” Ingersoll, Ernest. Cent. 53:3 (Nov. 1896.) 
** Election Day in Poorer New York.’ Banks, E. L. English Dlustrated M. 
** Gas Inquiry for New York City.’’ Progressive Age 15:24 (Jan. 15th, 1897.) 

** Greater New York, The.”” Matthews, Franklin. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:385 (Apr. 17th, 1897.) 
** Charter for Greater New York.” City Govt. 2:137 (May 1897.) 


“ Proceedings of the Association of te Bar of the City of New York regarding the pro- 
posed charter of the Greater New York and ~~ * rt of the special committee appointed to ex- 
amine the said proposed charter.” Peckham, Wheeler H., (chairman). New York, Published 
by the Bar Association. Pamphlet, 28 pp. 


Jan. 1897, 






















—. ‘Educational System of Greater New York.’ Butler, Nicholas Murray. Independent 
49:305 (May 11th. 1897.) 

—. ‘*Essental Structure of the Greater New York Charter."’ Shaw, Albert. Independent 
49:303, 335. (March 11th and 18th, 18987). 


‘* The Municipal Problem and Greater New York. ” Shaw, Albert. Atlan. 79:733 (June 1897.) 


“ Municipal Ownership of Street Railroad and Lighting Franchises.” Public Hearings 
before the Greater New York Charter Commission on. (Memorandum on beha!f Kings Count ty 
Democratic League favoring.) Cruikshank, Alfred B. New York, 1897. 9% pp. 


** Harbor and Trade, New York.” Transport. (London.) Nov 18th, 1896. 


“ Harbor of New York.” 
~. Y.) Feb. 18th, 1897. 


iy “Health Department of the Greater New 
i -4 (April 1897). 


“ Hygeia in Manhattan.” 








(Features, amount of trade, number of vessels.) Seaboard 


York.” Smitn, Dr. Stephen. Sanitarian 38:293 


Wheatley, Richard. Hrprs. Feb. 1897. 


History. ‘“‘The Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam.” aoe, Alice Morse. New York, City 
: ae, er and Brentanos) 1897. Vol. I, No. 1, Half Moon Series on Historic 
j ew Yor cts. 





“Kings College now Columbia University.” 
History Club Publications, 1897, 5 cts. 











Pine, John B. New York, Vol I, No. 2, City 


—. ‘* Annetje Jans’ Farm.” Putnam, Ruth. New York, Vol. I., No. 3, City History Club Pub- 
lications, 1897. 5 cts. 


** Early History of Wall Street, 1653-1789." 
I, No. 4, City History Club Publications, 1897. 


“ Governor’s Island.”’ 
Club Publications, 1897. 


** Syllabus of a Course on—I The —- Period—II The Revolutionary Period.’ 


im, . Villard, Oswald Garrison. New York, Vol. 
cts. 


Papa Blanche Wilder. 
ct 


New York, Vol. 1, No. 5, City History 










New 
York, City History Club, pamphlet, 17 pp. 
—. “Syllabus of a Course of Study in the History of the City of New York.”’ Hoy, William 
Alexander. 






New York, City History Club, pamphlet, 15 pp, 1897. 
=e Bibliography of the Dutch Period.” 









New York, City History Club, pamphlet, 3 pp 










” > of Liberty in New York, The.” 
Mo. May 189 


Housing. ‘* Model Apartment Houses.’ (New York City and Suburban Homes Company 
Designs.) Arch. and Buil. 26:7 (Jan. 2d, 1897). 


“ Half a Centu: 
the Condition of the 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. M.G. Lippincotts 










of Improved Housing Effort by the New York Society for Improving 
‘oor.”’ Tolman, W. Yale R. 5:288, 389 (Nov. 1896 and Feb. 1897.) 


“ Improved Dwellings for the Poor.’ (City and Suburban Homes Co.) Independent 49:96 
(Jan. 21st, 1897). 


** Park, New York Zoological.” 
Paving. 







Hornaday, William T. Hrprs. Wkly. Apr. 3d, 1897. 
“ Alcatraz Streets in New York.” City Govt. 2:104. (Apr. 1897). 


—. “Street Railway Tracks and the Pavements in New York City... Waring, Col. Geo. E. 
Jr. Hrprs. Wkly. Feb. 18th, 1897. 


“* Popular Amusements in New York.” 







Coates, Foster. Chaut. 24:706 (Feb. 1897.) 
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Kew York City—(Continued). 


“ Sociological Canvass of the Fifteenth Assembly District of New York ce. ” Laidlaw, Rev. 
Walter. New York, Federation of Churches and Christian Workers. 2 pp. 


“Sky Line of New York, The * 1881-1897. (See also aaeer Building Laws and Regulations.) 
Schuyler, Montgomery. Hrprs. Wkly March 20th, 1 


“ Street Cleaning, New York.” Waring, Col. Geo. E. Re 493105 (Jan. 28th, 1897). 
Street Railways. ‘‘ Compressed Air Surface Cars in New York.” Safety V.(New York.) Nov. 
1895. 
—. “Dead Man’s Curve.’’ (Recommending change of motive power to electricity to over- 
come danger at corner 14th Street and Broadway.) Elec. Wid. March 6th, 1897. 
—. ‘Electricity on the Manhattan Elevated Railways.’’ Elec. Wid. Feb. 27th, 1997. 


m= & Dectstey on the New York Elevated Railways.” Fransioli, W. J. and Sidney H. 
Short. Elec. Wid. March tth, 1897. 


—. ‘“ Metropolitan Conduit Lines in New York.’ St. Ry. Rev. 7:248 (Apr. 15th, 1897). 
—. ‘“ New Electric Conduit Lines in New York.” Railroad Gaz. March 5th, 1897. 
—. ‘ Rapid Transit in New York.’’ LindenthalG. Railroad Gaz. 29:207,215 (March 1897). 


—. ‘ Rapid Transit Board, Brief for.’’ (Case of Sun Publishing Co. v. Rapid Transit Board.) 
Boardman. Albert B. and Edward M. Shepard. New York, Jan. 1897. 120 pp 


—. ‘ Rapid Transit Tunnel, A Brooklyn and New York.” Engin. News 37:22 (Jan. 14th, 1897.) 
—. ~ Sixth and Eight Avenue Surface Railroad in the City of New York. The City’s Interest. 


Facts.”” (Proposes that New York should reclaim and sell franchises of these roads.) New 
York.) Apr. 1897. Pamphlet. 55 pp. 


. “Traction in New York City, Competitive Systems of.” Eng. News Jan. 14th, 1897. 
Sei. Am. Jan. 16th, 1897. 


Sweat Shops, New York.” (From Report of State Factory Inspector O'Leary.) Sanitarian 
$8:413 (May 1897). 


* Water rrr ge New York’s. (Storage Capacity, rain fell, future prospects.) Fire and Water 
Nov. 14t 


._ “ Future Water Supply of New York.” Duane, Gen. Fire and Water March 20th, 


“Nominating System, The. Godkin, E.L. Atlan. 79:450 (Apr. 1897). 


“@hio Cities, The Present Condition of.’ Address delivered before the National Municipal 
League at Louisville, May 6th, 1897. Cassatt, Alfred C. City Govt. 2:147 (May 1897.) 


Omaha, Neb. 
* Water Works Question in Omaha, The.” Eng. Rec. Jan. 9th, 1897. 


“ Facts Regarding the Omaha Water Works.” Mansfield, Howard. Eng. Rec. Feb. 6th, 1897. 
- be Works of Omaha. Veto Message of the Mayor.” Broatch, W. J. City Govt. 2:20 (Jan. 
1897). 


“Oxford, England, “oe Buildings.’ (Materials employed in Construction.) British 
Architect. (London.) Dec. 18th, 1896. 


“ Padua, Architecture and Arts of.” Mereu,H. Am. Arch. Feb. 27th, 1897. 


Paris. 


“Decoration de Paris veniam les Fétes franco-russes.’’ (Decorations of Public Buildings.) 
L’Architecture. Oct. 10th, 1896. 


ighting by the Welsbach System in Paris, Public.”’ Maréchal, M. Jour. of Gas Lighting 
(London.) Feb. 16th. 1897. 


** Paris the Magnificent." Ragan, H. H. Chaut. 25:3 (Apr. 1897.) 
= oe of Paris, Progress made in the Purification of the.’ Flagg, J. F. Eng. Rec. Dec. 5th, 


—. ‘ The Incineration of the Sewage of Paris."’ (L'Incineration des gadoues de Paris.) La 
Revue Technique Feb. 25th, 1897. 


“ Street Cleaning in Paris and Berlin.” Grimshaw, Robert. Engin. M. 13:99 (Apr. 1897.) 


—. “How the Streets of Paris are Cleaned.’’ (Extract from the preceding.) Sanitary 
Record 19:391 (Apr. 30th, 1897.) 
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Paris—( Continued). 
* Street Scenes in Paris.”’ Eight Illustrations. Chaut. 25:153 (May 1897.) 
“ Street Railway System of Paris."’ Lavalard,M. St. Ry. Jour. 13:16 (Jan. 1897.) 


—. “A New Electric Tramway System in Paris." (Un Nouveau Réseau de Tramways a Traction 
Electrique a Paris.) La Révue Technique Dec. 25th, 1896. 


“* Water Supply of Paris, its Rise and Progress.’’ J. Gas Lighting (London) Jan. 12th, 189, 





Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
“* Brooklyn's New Parks.” (See under Brooklyn.) 
“Care of Park Trees.”” Garden and F. 10;151 (Apr. 2ist, 1897.) 

“ Chicago, Parks of.” (See under Chicago.) 

“* Garden and Park Improvement.” Park and Cemetery 7:27 (April 1897). 

“ Louisville Park System."’ (See under Louisville.) 

“ Minneapolis and St. Paul, Park Systems of."’ (See under Minneapolis. 

** Municipal Playgrounds.”’ (Editorial). Garden & F. 9:501 (Dec. 16th, 1896.) 

“* Need of More Public Pleasure Grounds, The.” Garden & F. 10:30(Jan. 27th, 1597.) 


“ Park Making as a National Art.’’ Robbins, Mary Caroline. Atlan, 79:86 (Jan. 1897.) Reviewed 
in Garden and F, 10:11 (Jan, 13th, 1897.) ; 


“ Parks and Park Roads.” (With Special Reference to Lincoln Park, Chicago.) 


Alexander, H. ¢, 
Jour. of Western Soc. of Engineers Oct. 1896 


‘* Parks and Roads.”’ (Construction, preparation of ground, designing, etc.) Foster, J. F. Jour. 
of Western Soc. of Engineers Oct. 1896. 


° I Railway Parks and Pleasure Resorts.” St. Ry. Jour. 13:93, 149, 289(Feb., March and Apr. 
1897.) 


** Partisan Politics, Exclusion of, from Municipal Affairs. The Democratic European Method.” 
(Read at the Conference of the National Municipal League, at Louisville, Ky., May 5th, 6th 
and 7th, 1897.) Loomis, Frank M. M. & C, 4:35 (May 1897.) 
Pavements, Paving, etc. 
“ Car Tracks and Pavements.” Owen, James, City Govt. 2:17 (Jan. 1897.) 
— eee of Rails on Street Pavements.” North, Edward P. Am. Soc. Civil Engrs. Nov. 
—. ‘* Modern Street Rail and its Relation to Pavement, The.” Howard, J. W. Mun. Engin 
12:81 (Feb. 1897.) 
“* Brick Paving in Small Towns.’ Smith, A.W. Mun. Engin. 12:83 (Feb. 1897.) 
—. “ Standard Tests for Paving Brick.’’ Thompson, Almon D. Mun. Engin. 12:211 (Apr. 1897.) 
——. “ Standard Tests for Paving Brick, Report on.”” Engin. News 37:285 (May 6th, 1897.) 
ee Power of Paving Brick, The.’’ Orton, Prof. Edward. Mun. Engin. 12:161 (March 
) 


——. ‘‘ Standard Specifications for Paving Brick Tests." Mun. Engin. 12:154 (March 1897.) 


— i. en Specifications by the Paving Brick Commission.’’ Mun. Engin. 12:215 (Apr. 


** Cement Testing, Methods of.’’ Mun. Engin. 12:222 (Apr. 1897.) 

“* German ‘ Hit and Miss’ Paving.’ Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engin. 12:73 (Feb. 1897.) 

“ New York, Paving in.” (See under New York.) 

“ Peoria, Paving in.” (See under Peoria.) 

** Pavements, Confined Rivers and the Water Supply of Ancient Rome." (A report on the pave- 
ments of Paris, London, Rome and other foreign cities, etc.) Blackford, Francis W. J 
Assoc. Engin. Soc. Dec. 1896. 

** Wooden Block Pavements.” Downing, Col. M. A. City Govt. 1:139 (Dec. 1896.) 

—. “ Hygienic View of Wood Paving.’’ Petsch,A. Sci. Am. Sup. March 20th, 1897. 
—. ‘Maintenance of Wood Pavement in European Cities... Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. 

Engin. 12:205 (Apr. 1897. ) 

Pawnshops, Monts de Piété. 


“ Story of a Philanthropic Pawnshop.” (The Imperial Pawn Offices of Austria.) Sellers, Miss 
Edith. National No. 170:243 (Apr. 1897.) 
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Peoria, Ill. 
“ Paving in Peoria.” City Govt. 2:100 (April 1897.) 


“ Sewer System, Peoria, Ill., West Bluff." Thompson, A. D. Eng. News 37:50 (Jan. 28th, 1897.) 


Philadelphia. 
“ Cement Lavoratory of the City of Philadelphia. Its Equipment and Methods." Humphrey, 
Richard L. Proc. Engrs. Ciub (Phila.) Nov. 1896. 
“ Charter Amendments, Philadelphia.” City Govt. 1:154 (Dec. 1896.) 


“ Qity Affairs." (Notes on Civic matters in Philadelphia. A Department runningin City and 
State.) 


“ Public Officials of Philadelphia.” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. A series of articles running at the 
present time in City and State, beginning with Vol. Il, No. 20 (Sept. 17th 1896), describing the 
powers and duties of the Public Officials of Philadelphia. 


“Sewerage reconstruction necessitated by the Philadeiphia & Reading Railroad Subway and 
Tunnel in Philadelphia.” Atlee, Walter. Railroad Gaz. Dec. 18th 1896. 


“ Street Railway = of Philadelphia, its History and Present Condition.) Speirs, Frederic W. 
Baltimore. J. H. Univ. Studies. Fifteenth Series, Nos. III-IV-V. March, April, May, 1897 
123 pp. Cloth, $100. Paper, 75 cts. 


“ Water Supply of FaGeteiphie considered with reference to the minimum flow of the Schuylkill 
River.”” Smith, Edwin F. Proc. Engineers Club (Philadelphia) Nov. 1896. 


. “* Water apy of Philadelphia, Sand Filtration.” Sanitarian Nov. 1896; Mun. Engin. 
11:353 (Dec. 1896.) 
‘Problem of the City, The.®? Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Am. M. Civics Dec. 1896. 


“Problem of Municipal Reform, The.’ Pingree, H.S. Arena 17:707 (April 1897.) 


Proportional Representation. 


“* Reference List on Proportional Representation.’ Monthly Bulletin of the Providence, (R. I.) 
Public Library, Vol. 2, No. 12, Dec. 1896. pp. 275-279. 


“ Representation of Minorities.’ Laffitte, J.P. Revue Bleue Jan. 23d 1897. 


Public Works. 


_ ey for Public Work to be done during 1897." (Replies from 50 cities.) Mun. Engin. 12:296 
(May 1897.) 


“ Public Works Abroad. Observations in London and Paris, City Methods Compared.”’ (Article 
ublished first in the New York *‘Sun.” An extract describing City Works in Paris is pub- 
ished in City Govt. 2:78, 118. March and Apr. 1897.) Collis, Gen. C. H. T. New York. 1897. 

Pamphlet 31 pp. 


“ Public Works of Last Year.'? City Engineers’ Repost on extent, character and cost of Public 
Improvements made under their direction. (Newark, N. J., Allegheny, Pa., Albany, N. Y., 
Kansas City, Mo., Providence, R. I., Kansas City, Kas., Peoria, Ill., Richmond, Va., Troy, N. 
Y., Springfield, Mass., Milwaukee, Wis.) City Govt. 2:2 (Jan. 1897.) 


“ Public Work Methods.” Brown, Charles Carroll. City Govt. 2:14(Jan. 1897.) 
‘6 Recreation for the People.” Wingate, Chas. F. Lend a Hand Jan. 1897. 


St. Louis. ‘ The Central Continental Metropolis... Logan,C.T. Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. March 
1897. 


St. Paul, Minn, 
“ Assuring Real Estate, The St. Paul Method of.” Clow, F.R. J. Pol. Econ. (Dec. 1896.) 


“Park Systems of Minneapolis and St. Paul, The.”’ Robbins, Mary C. Garden and F. 10:162 
(Apr. 28th, 1897.) 


Salt tame City, Utah. Outfall Sewer and Sewage Farm at. Engin. News 87:166 (March 18th, 
‘.) 


San Francisco, Cal. 


‘“* Municipal Government of San Francisco.*’ Stallard, J.H. Overland 29:44, 135, 278, 386 (Jan. 
Feb., March and April 1897,) 
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Sanitation. 
“ Department of Public Health for the United States.’ Sanitarian 38:442 (May 1897.) 


“ European Sanitary Engineering Refuse Disposal Plant at Cambridge, Eng.”” Fuertes, James H. 
Eng. Rec. March 20th, 1897. 


“* Evolution of Sanitation in Relation to the Plumber.” Glaister, John. Plumber and Decorator 
(London.) March ist, 1897. 


** Glasgow, Sanitation in.” (See under Glasgow.) 

“ Plea for the Teaching of Sanitary Science, A.’’ Fall, Delos. Education Jan. 1897. 

“* Practical Sanitary Science, Notes on.” Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 19:364 (Apr. 1807.5 
* Progress of Sanitary Engineering.’”’ Noble, Androw. Sanitarian Dec. 1896. 

** Public Health, The.’’ Municipal World 7:105 (May 1897.) 

“ Shelters for the Homeless, Sanitary Supervision of.”" Waldo, F.J. San. Rec. Feb. 1897. 
‘* What Sanitation has done for Life.’ Brewer, Prof. Safety V.(New York.) Nov. 1896. 


School Systems of Cities. 
“* Art in the Public Schools." Whitman, Sarah W. Atlan. 79:617 (May 1897.) 


“ Civic Instruction in Schools.’ Giles, Wm. A. City Govt. 2:74 (March 1897.) 


—. “School Sanitation, German Maxims on.’- Gerhard, Wm. Paul. Arch. & Buil. 26:67 
(Feb. 6th, 1897.) 


‘* Heating School Buildings by Gas.” Progressive Age 15:34 (Jan. 15th, 1897.) 
‘* Hygienic Demands for School Buildings.” Sloan, A. M. Sanitarian 38:297 (Apr. 1897.) 


—. ‘*School Sanitation, German Maxims on.” Gerhard, Wm. Paul. Arch. & Buil. 26:67 
(Feb. 6th, 1897.) 


“ Industrial Education.”’ Dickie, x W. (With discussion by Prof. Marx and Wing.) J. 
Assoc. Engin. Soc. 18: 150 (March 1897 -) 


‘* Kindergartens, Why Municipalize."’ Kindergarten M. March 1897. 

“* Lock Step of the Public Schools, The.’’ Shearer, Willliam J. Atlan. 79:749(June 1897.) 

** Organization of City School Boards."’ Boykin, James C. Educa. R. March 1897. 

** Public Schoolhouses."’ Education March 1897. 

“ Savings Banks, School."’ City Govt. 2:76 (March 1897.) 

“ School Gardens and School Grounds.” (Editorial.) Garden and F. 10:171 (May 5th, 1897.) 















Settlement Movement, College, Social and University Settlements. 
“ Hull House, A Day at.’ Moore, Dorothea. Am. J. Sociol Apr. 1897. 
= maoess on the Questions drawn up by Present Residents in our College Settlements and Sub- 
= Tr to Past Residents."" Reprinted for the College Settlements Association, 1897. Pamph- 
et, 24 pp. 


- 4 Amelioration and the University Settlement. McLean, S. J. Canadian Magazine April 














Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems, 
“ Boston, Sewage of."’ (See under Boston.) 


“ Budapest Sewerage System.’’ (See under Budepest.) 

“ Calcutta Drainage Scheme." See under Calcutta.) 

‘* Manchester (Eng.) Sewage Disposal. (See under Manchester.) 
** Melbourne (Aus.) Sewage of.” (See under Melbourne.) 

“ Paris, Sewage of.”’ (See under Paris.) 

“ Peoria (Ill.), Sewer System."’ (See under Peoria.) 


“ Purification of Sewage and Water.” Dibdin, W.J. San. Rec. (Serial) 19:, 384, 361, 388, 415, 443. 
(Apr. 1897.) 


—. ‘* Ultimate Purification of Sew Thudichum, George. Sanitary Record (London 
Dec. 18th, 1896. age.’ ~ ‘ , 


—. “ Purification of Sewage py Filtration.” Law, Henry. San. Rec. Nov. 20th. 1896. 


** River Pollution in England.” (Pollution of the Irwell and Mersey by naw and 
sewage discharges. Action taken in the matter ) Fire and Water Jan. 23d 
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Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems—( Continued). 
“ galt Lake City, Sewage Farm at.’’ (See under Salt Lake City.) 
“ Sewage Disposal.” Watson, W.M. Canadian Engineer (Montreal) March 1897, 
“ Sewage Irrigation in Europe and America.” Roechling, H. Alfred. Sanitary Record (London) 
Dec. 4th, 1896. 


“ Sewer Assessments in Boston,’ by Charles R. Cutter. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 18:38 (Jan. 1897); in 
Newton, Mass., by Henry D. Woods, same 18:47; in Malden, Mass., by George A. Wetherbee, 
same 18:51; in Marlboro, Mass., by James F. Bigelow, same 18:57; in Pawtucket, R. L, by 
George A. Carpenter, same 18:59; in Fall River, Mass., same 18:61; by Philip D. Borden. 





—. “SewerA ts.” (Di ion by Allen Hazen, Geo. A. Kimball, George Bowers, 
F. P. Stearns, and Freemen C. Coffin.) Snow. F. Herbert. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 18:1 (Jan. 
1897.) 


—. ‘Sewer Assessments.” (Discussion by Thomas 'Appleton,) J. Assoc, Engin Soc. 18:189 
(March 1897.) 


“ Sewers for Small Cities.’ Phillips, Alfred E. Wisconsin Engineer (Madison, Wis.), Jan. 1897. 


“Sewerage and Sewage Purification.” Baker, M. N. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co. 1897. 
144pp. cts. 


“ Systems of Sewer Flushing and oy on Flush Tank Design and Construction.’’ Rose- 
“water, Andrew. Engin. News 37:275 (May 6th, 1897.) 


“Treatment of Sewage by Chemicals in perfect solution.’ (Proposed treatment at Oldham.) 
Law, Herbert Henry. Sanitary Plumber (N. Y.) Dec. 1st, 1897. 


—. ‘“ Experiment in Sewage Treatment.”’ (Cultivation of Sewage Devouring Bacteria. ) 
Dibdin, W. J. Sanitary Record (London) Dec. 11th, 1896. 


“ Utilization of Town Sewage."’ Maskery, Alderman. San. Rec. March 19th, 1897. 


“smoky Pilgrims, The.*’ (A study f perpen and crime in asmall town.) Blackmar, Prof. 
Frank. W. 7.) 


Am. J. Sociol 2:485 (Jan. 1 


Social Betterment, A Century of. McMaster, John Bach. Atlan. 79:20 (Jan. 1897.) 


“Social Cl » The G is of.” Wines, Frederick H. Char. R. 6:97 (Apr. 1897.) 





Social Conditions, How not to Better. Roosevelt, Theodore, R. of Rs. 15:36 (Jan. 1897.) 


Sesteh Qacstiem, How to Solve the. Tononi, AG. Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) Jan. 16th, 
1897. 


Social Reform, An Object Lesson in, Smith, Franklin. Pop. Sci. Mo. Jan. 1897. 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also Pave- 
ments, Paving.) 


“ Cross Sections of European Streets."’ Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engin. 12:139 (March 1897.) 
. oe Z Paying for Street Improvements.’’ Brown, Charles Carroll. Mun. Engin. 12:67 
(Feb. 1897.) 


. ey Value of Quiet and Beautiful Streets, The.’ Howard, J. H. Engin. M. 12:924 (March 
4.) 


“ Street Cleaning in Paris and Berlin.’ Grimshaw, Robert. Engin. M. 13:99 (April 1897.) 


TR rs Deipttens of Good Paving to Street Cleaning.’ Waring, Col. Geo. E. Engin. M. 12:781 
eb. 1897.) 


Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 
“ Age of Electric Travel, The.”’ Walsh, George Ethelbert. Chaut. 24:580 (Feb. 1897.) 


“ American Street Railways, Some British Impressions of." McCallum, Alexander. St. Ry. 
Jour. 13:20 (Jan. 1897.) 


“ Berlin, Tramways of.” (See under Berlin.) 
“ Budapest Electric and Subway Railways." (See under Budapest.) 

“ Buffalo Street Railway System.” (See under Buffalo.) 

“ Car Tracks and Pavements.’ Owen, James. Am. Soc. Civil] Engrs, Nov. 1896. 
“ Chicago Street Railways.” (See under Chicago.) 
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Street Railways—(Continued). 
*“* Comparative Economy in Electric Railway Operation.’’ Davis,C.H. Engin. M. 12: 
189%.) “i a 08 Gina 
“ Comparison of Street Railway Conditions and Methods in Europe and in the Uni ” 
Sullivan, F. P. St. Ry. Rev. 7:253 (Apr. 15th, 1897.) ~ ues Guay 


** Compressed Air for City and Suburban Traction.” Haupt, Herman. J. Frankt. I : 
119 (Jan. and Feb. 1897.) . — 


“ Contagion in Street Cars, Danger of.’ Borland, E. B. Sanitarian Dec. 1896. 
“ Electric and Cable Traction in America."’ Railway World Dec. 1896. 
“ Electric Traction in City Streets.’ Perry, Nelson W. Cassiers Magazine April 1897. 


“Electric Traction in the United States in 1896." (Report of Messrs. Young and Clark to the 
08 Onn — of Glasgow.) Electricity (London) Dec. 18th, 1896. St. Ry. Jour. 13:8 
. an. 1897.) 8, 


** Electric Railway Practice in Europe.”’ St. Ry. Jour. 13:189 (Apr. 1897.) 


“Elevated Railway System, A New.” (Ein neues Hochbahn System.) Zeitschr. d. 
Ing. u. Arch. Ver. March 5th, 1897. — Costene, 


—. “New Street and Electric Elevated Roads in Europe."’ (Vienna, Edinburgh, Budapest, 
Liverpool and Lyons.) Railroad Gaz. 29:164 (March 5th, 1897.) : 


“‘ Fares, Reduction in Street Car." (Claims a reduction of price greater than that of any other 
my tes . a use. Service has increased without increase of charges.) St. Ry. Rev 
:75 (Feb. 1897.) 


* Financial Practice and Engineering Methods of American Street Railways."’ Higgins, E. £. 
Elec. Eng. 23:403, 430, 447, 472 (Apr. 14th, 21st, 25th, and May 5th.) 


—-. “ Finazcial Results of Cable and Electric Railway Operations in the United States.” st, 
Ry. Jour. 13:209, 281 (Apr. and May 1897.) 


** Fire Protection for Street Railways.’ St. Ry. Rev. 7:305 (May 15th, 1897.) 

** Gas Tramways.”’ Lavezzari, A. Progressive Age 15:29 (Jan.{15th, 1897. ) 

** Illinois, Street Railways in—and their Franchise Conditions."’ St. Ry. Jour. 13:304 (May 1897.) 
** Indianapolis, Three Cent Fares in.” (See under Indianapolis.) 

“* Italy, Street and Steam Railways in.’ Benedetti, F. Chaut. 25:176 (May 1897.) 

“* Mechanical Power for Tramway Cars.’ Chamber's Journal Jan. 1897. 

“ Mechanical Traction in Europe.” Ziffer,E. A. St. Ry. Jour. 13:24 (Jan. 1897.) 

- aentenl Tramway Systems, Comparative Utility of.’ Ziffer,E.A. Railway World Dec. 


“ New Orleans, Street Railways of." (See under New Orleans.) 

** New York, Street Railways, Rapid Transit in, etc.” (See under New Work.) 
* Paris, Street Railway System of.” (See under Paris.) 

“ Parks. Street Railway."’ St. Ry. Jour. 13:93, 149, 289(Feb. March and Apr. 1897.) 
“ Philadelphia's Street Railway System.’ (See under Philadelphia.) 


“* Power Stations of Electric Railways in America and the Economic Results of their Operation.” 
Tandy, L. D. St. Ry. Jour. 13:18 (Jan. 1597.) 


“ Speed Ordinances in the Principal Cities of the United States.” St. Ry. Jour, March 1897. 
“ Street Railway Accountants Association of America.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:211 (Apr. 15th 1897.) 


—., ‘Street Railway Accountants, Papers read at the Convention of.” St. Ry. Jour. 13:27 
(Apr. 1897.) 
“ Street Railways vs. Municipalities." (Editorial.) St. Ry. Jour. 13:299 (May 1897.) 


—. “Conflicting Rights of Street Railways and Municipalities in the Highways.” Hodge, J. 
Aspinwall. St. Ry. Jour. 13:296 (May 1897.) 


* Street Railways and their relation to the Public.” Curtis,C. E. Yale R. 6:17 (May 1897.) 
“ Syracuse, N. Y. Street Railway System of.’ (See under Syracuse, N. W.) 

‘* Toledo Traction Company.” (See under Toledo.) 

“ Versailles, Electric Tramway at.’ (See under Versailles.) 

“* Vienna, Electric Traction in.” (See under Vienna.) 


66 Sydney, N.S. W., Hardwood Pavements in.’ Richards, R. W. Eng. News March 18th, 159. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ City Hall Ring, Syracuse."’ City Govt. 8:9 (Jan. 1897.) 


mae “ Street Railway System of Syracuse.”’ St. Ry. Jour. 13:129 (March 1897.) 


Taxation, Local and Municipal. (See also under Assessments, Special.) 
43:13, “ Chicago, Assessment of Taxesin.”’ Whitten, W.H. J. Pol. Econ. March 1897. 

“ Principles of Taxation."’ Wells, David A. Pop. Sci. Mo. Serial beginning Sep. 1896, 
“Sewer Assessments."’ (See under Sewage Disposal, Sewage Systems.) 

“ Taxation, its Sum, Justification and Methods.” Belmont, P. Forum March 1897. 


soa Toledo, O. 
=m, “ Plant of the Toledo Traction Company.”’ St. Ry. Jour. 13:9 (Jan. 1897.) 


Toronto, Ont. 


sterr, “ Toronto's ae ” (Street Railways.) Boston, Leaflet issued by the Citizen's Committee 
1897. 2p 
apest, 
“ Water Supply of Toronto.”’ Fire and Water March 27th, 1897. 
other 
Rev «“ Traveling Sidewalks, and their advantages for large cities.’ (Stufenbahn und ihre Bedeu- 
tung ftir den Massenverkehr in Gross Stiidten. A description of the traveling sidewalk at the 
E.E. Berlin exhibition.) Glaser’s Annalen (Berlin) Feb. ist, 1897. 
* St. Trenton, N. J. 
“ Police Force of Trenton, N. J."’ City Govt. 2:46 (Feb. 1897.) 
Unemployed, The. 
- “Insurance against non-employment.’’ Monroe, Paul. Am. J. Sociol. 2:771 (May 1897.) 
- “The Unemployed.” Bonsfield, W. R. Contemp. Dec. 1896. 
“The Unememteres get Workmen's Insurance.” Ferraris, C. F. Nuova Antologia (Rome), Jan. 
Ist and 16th, 189 
“Report of an iain into the Condition of the Vo: a eo under the Toynbee 
rust.’ Woodworth, A. V. London, J. M. Dent & Co 6d. 
| Dee. 


V eangiiens, Flectric Tramways at. (Les Tramways Electriques 4 Versailles.) La Revue Technique 
eb. 10th, 1897. Railway World (London) Feb. 1897. 
Vienna. 


“ Better Dwellings, The Vienna Society for.” (Der Verein fiir Arbeiterhiuser in Wien.) Zeitschr. 
d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. Feb. 19th, 1897. 


“ Electric Traction in Vienna.”’ Railway World (London) Feb. 1897. 


‘ “ Street Improvements in the City of Vienna.’ (Ueber die Regulirung der Innern Stadt von Wien. ) 
tion.” Zeitsch. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. Feb. 19th, 1897. 


“ Water Works, Pumping Station of the Vienna." (Das Wiener Stiidtische Schipfwerk.) Wiener 
Bauindustrie-Zeitung Jan. 14th, 1897. 





18:217 “Village Improvement Societies.’? Robbins, Mary Caroline. Atlan. 79:212 (Feb. 1897.) 
Vital Statistics. 

a bad Mortality in Twenty-three Massachusetts Cities... Burnap, Charles E. Am. Statis. Assoc. 

Be, v. Vol. V, No. 34. 1896, 


Water Supplies of Cities. 
* Bale (Switz.), Water Works of."’ (See under Bale.) 


“ Bookkeeping for Water Companies, Model System of.” Mun. Engin. 12:149, 218, 292 (March, 
Apr., May, 1897.) 


“ Boston, Water Supply of.’’ (See under Boston.) 
“ Brooklyn’s Water Supply.” (See under Brooklyn.) 
1397. “ Budapest Water Works.” (See under Budapest.) 
“ Cambridge, Mass. Water Works.” (See under Cambridge, Mass.) 
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Water Supplies of Cities—( Continued). 


“ Capacity of Water Works Systems in American Cities.’ (Water Works Statistics for Seventeen 
Cities having more than 100,000 population.) Mun. Engin. 12:1 (Jan. 1897.) 


“Concord, N. H. Water Department.” (See under Comcord, N. H.) 


* Control and Suomectnten of Public Water Supplies by Sanitary Authorities.” Porter, C. Sani- 
tarian. Nov. 1896. 


—. ‘Investigation of Quality of Water for Public Use.”’ Tuttle, A.S. Mun. Engin. 11:351 
(Dec. 1896.) 


“Denver Water Supply.” (See under Denver.) 


“ Filtration, An Improved Method of.”’ (System in operation in Worms. Kiel, Winterthur and other 
German Cities.) Mason, Frank H. Consular Reports Feb. 1897. Extracts in the Sanitarian 
38:289 (April 1897.) City Govt. 2:72 (March 1897); and Arch. & Buil. 26:141 (March 20th, 1897.) 


‘* Financial Management of Water Works.’ (Statistics of Municipal Works only.) Coffin, 
Freeman C. J. New Eng. Water Wks. Sept. 1897. 


—. ‘Statistics of Financial Operation of Water Works.’ (Seventeen cities of more than 
100,000 population in 1896.) Mun. Engin. 12:207 (Apr. 1897.) 


“Jersey City Water Supply.”’ (See under Jersey City.) 
“London Water Supply.”’ (See under London.) 
* a The Progress of Water Meterage. Report from Harrisburg.” Fire & Water March 6th, 


— ie oo 


-——. ‘* Water Meters to Check Waste.”” Gemuender, M. A. City Govt. 2:71 (March 1897.) 
**New York, Water Supply of.” (See under New Work.) 
“Omaha, (Neb.) Water Works of.’ (See under Omaha.) 


** Ownership and Capacity of Water Works in American Cities.” (Water Works Statistics for 
Cities of 50,000 to 100, population.) Mun. Eng. 12;71 (Feb. 1897.) 


* Number and Gusset of Water Worksin the United States and Canada.”’ (Editorial, with 
interesting statistical tables.) Engin. News 37:265 (April 29th, 1897.) 


“ Paris, Water Supply of.” (See under Paris.) 
“ Philadelphia's Water Supply.’ (See under Philadelphia.) 
“* Pollution of Water Supplies, Report on.”’ Smart, Charles. Sanitarian Dec. 1896. 


** Purchase of Munictpal Water Potestabines, The Terms of.”’ (List of county boroughs in which 
water works have been purchased, d terms, conditions, etc. Prepared by order of the 
London County Council.) Jour. Gas Lighting (London), Feb. 16th, 1897. 


“ Purification of Water, The.’ Thornburg, F. J. Chaut. 24:576 (Feb. 1897.) 
—. Purification and Filtration of Water.”. Leeds, Albert R. Cassier’s M. (Feb. 1897.) 


“Sanitary Neglect of Watersheds of City Water Supplies, Dangers of.’ Mason, Prof. W. P. 
Sanitarian 38:385 (May 1897.) 


“ Sanitary Problems connected with Municipal Water Supply.” Mason, W. P. J. Frankl. Inst. 
143:337 (May 1897.) 


* Sanitation ot Drinking Water, The.’’ Thornbury, Frank J. Arena 17:956 (May 1897.) 


™ — Temenend Rural Districts, Water Supply of.” Griffith, Percy. J.Gas Lighting (London), 
an. 26th, 


“Toronto, Ont., Water Supply of. (See under Toronto, Ont.) 
“ Use pene Misuse of Water.” Berrington, R. E.W. Plumber and Decorator (London) Dec. ist, 
1896. 


———— ae ee 





“Valuation of Water Works Property.’ Kiersted, Wynkoop. Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers 
March 1897. 


“ Vienna Water Works Pumping Station." (See under Vienna.) 
“* Water Supply and Sewage.” Arey, C.O. Sanitarian 38;126 (Feb. 1897.) 
*“* Water Works and Water Supply.”’ City Govt. 1:139 (Dec. 1896.) 


“‘The Water We Drink, Its Influence on the Health of the Community.’ Supplement to the 
Sanitary Record of April 30th, 1897, p. 48. 





Women in Municipal Affairs. 
** Woman's Part in Political Sins.” Burleigh, Florence A. Am. M. Civics Dec. 1896. 


“ Female ee and Provincial Suffrage.”’ (L’Electorat municipal et provincial des femmes.) 
Alix, Gabriel. La Reforme Social Nov. ist, 1896. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 


WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR JUNE, 1897. 


EpwarpD M. Grout. Born in New York City, Oct. 27th, 1861. Educated in the 
public schools of New York and Brooklyn and at Colgate University, from which he 
graduated with the class of 1884. Is now alumni trustee of that institution. Studied 
law in General Woodford’s office, and on Jan. ist, 1893, entered into partnership with 
Judge Wm. J. Gaynor. In 1892, Mr. Grout began the contest before the Aldermen of 
Brooklyn to compel the exaction of the best possible price for street railroad franchises 
which, with Mr. Gaynor, he afterwards took into the Courts and continued after the 
latter’s election as Supreme Court Justice, in 1898. As a result no franchise grant in 
Brooklyn has since become effective unless compensation was exacted. Mr. Grout had 
charge of Mr. Gaynor’s campaign and was an active and prominent figure at Gravesend 
on election day 1893, and afterwards in the McKane prosecutions. Nominated for Mayor 
of Brooklyn by the Democrats in 1895, defeated, but reduced the Republican majority 
of 1893 from over 33,000 to 2,000. In Nov. 1896, he called attention of Greater New 
York Charter Commission to fact that the first draft of new Charter omitted any pro- 
vision for municipal ownership of franchises. Afterwards urged Commission to adopt 
more radical provision than that quoted in his article. Has been actively engaged since 
November last in speaking and writing in favor of municipal ownership. Delivered an 
address on this subject before the Reform Club, Feb. 13th, 1897. 


ALLEN Rre.tey Foote. Born at Olcott, Niagara Co., New York, Jan. 26th, 1842. 
Enlisted as a private in the Third Michigan Infantry in answer to call for three 
month’s volunteers on the breaking out of the civil war. Served in the battles of 
Williamsport, Bull Run, Siege of Yorktown; shot through the right lung at Fair Oaks, 
and was discharged on account of wound. On his recovery he reenlisted and served as 
second lieutenant in the Army of the Commonwealth until the close of the war. 
Secretary of the National Electric Light Association for one year. Employed three years 
by the Eleventh Census Bureau as an expert in statistics of the electrical industries. Pub- 
lished in 1889, ‘‘ The Economic Value of Electric Light and Power’”’; in 1892, ‘‘ The 
Law of Incorporated Companies operating under Municipal Franchises.” (Three 
volumes.) Is a life member of the American Economic Association. 


Curnton Rogers WoopruFF. Born Dec. 17th, 1868, of a long Philadelphia ancestry. 
Graduated with first honors from the Central High School and from the Collegiate 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania; also studied law and graduated from the 
Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania. Was treasurer and secretary of the 
Philadelphia Municipal League from 1891 to 1897 and is now its counsel. Is also secretary 
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of the National Municipal League and of the Pennsylvania Ballot Reform Association, 
Has just been elected secretary of the Public Education Association, succeeding J udge 
W. W. Wiltbank. Isa member of the Executive Council of the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service Reform Association, trustee of the American Institute of Civics and vice. 
president of the American Humane Union. Mr. Woodruff is a member of the Pennsy)- 
vania legislature, session of 1897, and has been appointed to two of its most important 
Committees, those on the Judiciary and General and Municipal Corporations. Although 
engaged in the active practice of law in Philadelphia, Mr. Woodruff is a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading magazines and newspapers. 


Dr. Leo 8. Rowse. Born at McGregor, Iowa, September 17, 1871. Attended the 
Philadelphia public schools, graduating from the High School with the degree of A. 
B. in 1886. Entered the University of Pennsylvania receiving from that institution the 
degree of Ph. B. in 1890. From 1890 to 1892 he held a Wharton School Fellowship in 
Political Science. Pursued university studies at Halle (1890), Paris (1890-91), Berlin 
(1891-92), Vienna (1892), and Rome (1893). In 1892 he received the degree of Ph. D, 
from the University of Halle. Dr. Rowe’s work abroad was devoted chiefly to the sub- 
ject of municipal government, and during the year 1893-94 he delivered a series of 
lectures upon that topic in the University of Pennsylvania. He is a member of the 
Staatswissenschaftliche Verein of Berlin and correspondant of the Société d’ Economie 
sociale and of the Société d’Anthropologie of Paris. He is also a member of the 
American Economic Association and a Councilor of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Dr. Rowe was appointed lecturer upon municipal government in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, U. of P. in 1894, and in 1896 was made 
Assistant Professor of Political Science. Of his published works the following relate to 
municipal topics: 

“* Die Gemeinde finanzen von Berlin und Paris.” Jena, 1893. pp. 236; 
~ — Clause of the London Improvement Bill.” ANNALS, Vol. IV, Novem- 

T, ; 

** City Government as it Should Be and May Become.” Proceedings Conference for 
Good City Government, Philadelphia, 1894; 

“* Reform in Municipal Government.” Boston, 1894; 

Articles, ‘‘ Municipality in Prussia” and ‘‘ Municipality in Pennsylvania,” in Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.” 


Henry DEForEst BALDwin. Bornat Clinton, lowa, November 7, 1862, brought up 
in New York City, was graduated from Yale College in 1885, and from Columbia Law 
School in 1887. Studied in Berlin and Heidelberg for a year and has since practiced law 
in New York City. Appointed assistant to the Counsel to the Corporation of New York 
City in 1895. Mr. Baldwin has been an active member of the Tariff Reform, Sound 
Currency and other Committees of the Reform Club, and was the secretary of the Club 
and a member of its Board of Trustees from 1888 to 1897. 
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SHOULD GREATER NEW YORK OPERATE ITS 
STREET RAILWAYS? YES. 


JoHN DEWITT WARNER. 


It is not here proposed to insist that private ownership and 
operation of street railways has been everywh ‘e an unmixed 
evil; or that up to date it has been such on the whole; or 
that under conditions which prevail in many cities, municipal 
Control, as distinguished from Operation, of such franchises, is 
not as far as at present the municipality should go. 

This discussion has reference primarily to conditions here (at 
New York). And even here, the question is not as to whether 
New York should at once exclusively operate all street railways 
within her borders. It is with the present and for the future 
| that we have to deal. The present is too complex and too 
deeply rooted in the past to permit of aught but evolution. 
This, in the very nature of things, must be deliberate. Nor is 
it proposed here to suggest a program. 

However conservative and considerate the rate at which pro- 
gress shall be made, it is, nevertheless, of the utmost importance 
that we rightly judge the end ultimately to be reached. If we do 
this, then every step taken, having in view that end, will bea 
practical advance toward it. If, however, we fail to recognize 
the dominant tendencies of our time, our essays at progress will 
prove so many wanderings, each of which will simply leave us 
just so many more steps to be retraced. We can afford most 
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considerately to pursue that course which shall, on the whole, be 
most advantageous ; we cannot afford to waste our energies in 
continuing a wrong one. 

Of the questions originally involved, more than one has 
already been so solved as to clear the way for our contention. It 
is now so generally admitted that a municipality should control 
the operation of public franchises within its territory, that this 
question need not be raised here. The old, typical monopolies, 
as they were granted under the Stuarts and earlier sovereigns, 
are no longer defended, except as arbitrary expedients by which 
trade or transport were regulated (or obstructed) in communities 
so backward as to be incapable of more enlightened methods. 

As to intra-mural service in especial, this has so universally 
come to be recognized as a natural use of lands already dedicated 
to the public, or to be acquired by the public for that purpose, 
that in this regard public control is conceded to be peculiarly 
appropriate and discussion practically foreclosed from the outset. 

On the question, however, of public Operation, as well as 
control, not merely is there no such approach to unanimity, but 
current assumptions here—which are so large a factor of opinion 
on public questions—have been, perhaps are yet, most largely in 
the negative. 

Given the ownership of property by the public for public use, 
it naturally follows that the public, as such, should presumably 
perform, by itself in the aggregate, every function required to 
facilitate that use by the public at large. Legitimately, 
therefore, it is those who favor delegation of this duty to individ- 
uals upon whom lies the burden of first supporting their claim. 
It is, however, proposed to anticipate and meet the questions 
most frequently raised against Municipal Operation of street 
railways, or, more generally speaking, of intra-mural transport 
facilities. 

No point is here made of the illegality or impropriety of dele- 
gating governmental powers. In the first place, this question is 
rather one of degree than principle ; since in any case government 
must act through agents ; and, given medieval conditions, even 
the farming of taxes may have been as proper as here and now it 
would be outrageous. Moreover, no one now defends the avowed 
delegation to individuals of government powers; and to insist 
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on this argument would be too much like setting up a man 
of straw for the pleasure of knocking him down. 

Nor will it be attempted here to draw distinctions between the 
respective functions of city, state and nation. As to the nation, 
it will be admitted that it is not concerned ; and as to the state, 
itis not attempted to argue here how far it should act directly, or 
to what extent it should deputize the municipalities within it. 
The writer’s assumption, however, is that any fanction, to be ex- 
ercised by the public at all in this matter, should be so exercised 
by the municipality whose inhabitants are most directly inter- 
ested. 

As commonly stated, the objections against Municipal Opera- 
tion are four :— 

ist: That the Public, through the municipality, cannot Le- 
gally undertake such operation. 

2nd: That, even if Legal, this would be Socialistic and against 
the policy of our institutions. 

38rd: That it would be Politically Demoralizing. . 

4th: That, as compared with private management, Municipal 
Operation is economically Wasteful. 

As TO THE LEGALITY OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 

This issue is still made ; but it has been so thoroughly settled 
in favor of Municipal Operation that authorities rather than 
argument will be dwelt upon here. Not to mention precedents 
elsewhere—in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe—the 
steadily increasing extent to which American, and especially 
New York municipalities, and particularly New York City itself, 
have successfully undertaken the operation of public franchises, 
including the supply of water and light (as to which see below), 
the recognition by sister states of the propriety of Municipal 
Operation of all local franchises ('), and the committal of the 
federal courts to the general legality of municipal supply of 
transport facilities (?), we have in our own state, as indicating its 








()e. g. An Indiana statute authorizes the boards of public works of cities ‘‘to 
“ purchase or erect by contract or otherwise; and operate water works, gas works, 
“electric light works, street ear and other lines for the convenience of passengers and 
“ freight, natural gas lines, telegraph and telephone lines, steam and power house lines, 
“ for the purpose of supplying such city, or the suburbs thereof * * *.” 

(*) ‘* Unquestionably the legislature may authorize a city to furnish light, the facil- 
“ities for transportation, or water to its citizens, with or without cost as the legisla- 
ture or city may determine.” —Fellows vs. Walker, 39 Federal Reporter, 651. 
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general policy, not merely our village Act of 1894, authorizing 
any village in the state to furnish its citizens with water and light 
(gas, electric or otherwise), to acquire for public operation any 
plants already built by private parties and to incur indebtedness 
therefor on the credit of such village ; but upon the precise point 
of city operation of transport facilities, such copious and recent 
legislation and adjudication as thoroughly to settle all possible 
question in this connection. 

By Chapter 300 of the Laws of 1875, the bridge (about a mile 
between terminals) between New York and Brooklyn was de- 
clared to be ‘‘a public work to be constructed by the two cities 
‘* for the accommodation, convenience and safe travel of the in- 
** habitants of the said district (the. aggregate area of the two 
** cities),’’ the expense of constructing and maintaining which 
should be a charge upon such cities ; and the trustees represent- 
ing such cities, in the management of the bridge, were expressly 
authorized ‘‘to operate or cause to be operated a railroad or rail- 
** roads over said bridge.’”’ Under this the two cities have, in 
fact, for many years successfully operated a cable street railway 
over the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 

By Chapter 532 of the Laws of 1892, the Park Commissioners 
of any city of the first class in New York State were authorized 
to construct railways across public parks, on depressed ways 
within said parks and on the surface of streets outside, to con- 
nect with other street railways, to make contracts for their con- 
struction, equipment and running, upon conditions and at rates 
of fare to be fixed by such commissioners, the act expressly pro- 
viding, (Sec. 3:) 


‘** Whenever any railroad shall be constructed, equipped or 
‘operated under this act, the expense of such construction, 
‘* equipment and operation shall be paid by the Municipal Cor- 
** poration, within which such railroads are situated, in the same 
‘* manner as the other expenses of such Municipal Corporation 
** are paid and provided for.”’ 


And finally, during the current year (1897), under the stringent 
provisions of our New York State Constitution, which limits 
municipal expenditure to ‘* city purposes,’’ the constitutionality 
of our City Rapid Transit Act of 1891, as amended in 1894, has 
been affirmed by our highest court (Sun Publishing Ass'n 
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rs. Mayor, etc., 152 N. Y., 257). In this case a peculiarly full 
discussion was had of the principles involved, and the opinion of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Barrett (8 App. Div., 230), discusses fully the essential points 
here involved, and states and adopts the general principles con- 
tended for here. So far as concerns operation, as distinguished from 
control, he assumes direct municipal operation to be the normal 
method, and defends the legality of the permission to operate by 
lessees, on the ground that the method of operation is only in- 
cidental to the essential duty of the city—to provide the means 
for rapid transit. (%) 





(3) * * ‘*Cities are not limited to providing for the strict necessities of their 
‘citizens. Under legislative authority, they may minister to policing the city, to pans 
“ing its streets, to providing it with light, water, sewers, docks and markets. They 
“may also be required by the sovereign power to furnish their citizens with schools, 
“hospitals, dispensaries, parks, libraries and museums, with zoological, botanical and 
“other gardens. They may thus even gratify our ears with music of a summer after- 
“noon, or minister to our comfort by providing us with public baths. Expenditures 
“in all these directions under legislative authority have never been questioned. 
“Where, then, shall we draw the line? It would be very simple to draw it at those 
“purposes for which precedent in the past can be found, and to exclude all others. 
“ This test should be easy of application, but would be essentially vicious and erro- 
“neous. Growth and extension are as necessary in the domain of municipal action as 
“inthe domain of law. New conditions constantly arise, which confront the legis— 
“lature with new problems. As the structure of society grows more complex, needs 
“spring up which never existed before. * * * To hold that the Legislature of this 
“State, acting as the parens patriaes, may employ for the relief or welfare of the in- 
“habitants of the cities of the Stute only those methods and agencies which have 
“proved adequate in the past, would be a narrow and dangerous interpretation 
“to put upon the fundameatal law. No such interpretation has thus far been placed 
‘upon the organic law by the Courts of this state (236). 

“The true test is that which requires that the work shall be essentially public and 
“for the general good of all the inhabitants of the city. * * * Within that sphere of 
“action, novelty should impose no veto. Should some inventive genius by and by create a 
“ system for supplying us with pure air, will the representatives of the people be powerless 
‘to utilize it in the great cities of the State, however extreme the want and dangerous the 
“delay? Will it then be said that pure air is not as important as pure water and clear 
“light? We apprehend not. 

“The health of the people is dependent in a measure upon decent and convenient 
“transit between their homes and their places of business; not in as great a degree as 
“upon light, air and water, but in no inconsiderable degree. The scheme under 
“consideration is intended to supply not only rapid, but decent and convenient 
“transit ; to ameliorate the present congestion, which at certain hours of each day is 
‘fraught with danger to thousands, and to furnish business men and women with the 
“means of reaching their homes at such hours without being crushed in body or worn 
“innerve. * * * The sole object was public and general locomotion in the locality— 
“locomotion for which there was a crying need—safe, rapid, healthful locomotion ; 
‘locomotion worthy, in fine, of a civilized metropolis and of a well-governed munici- 
“pality (238-239). 

‘It is proper, however, that we should briefly notice another view of it which the 
“appellants, in their point with regard to local self-government, impliedly present, 
“namely, that a city purpose presupposes immediate municipal control, and that there 
“can be no city purpose without actual and direct corporate possession, control and use. 
“ This is the first time it has ever, to our knowledge, been suggested that the city pur- 
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MUNICIPAL OPERATION IS NOT SOCIALISTIO. 


—— 


It will not suffice simply to brand as Socialistic the proposed 
extension of the function of the city to serve ifs citizens. In the 
sense in which the word must be used to fit such a case as this, all 
government is socialistic ; and municipal, government peculiarly 
so. 

The actual dependence of man upon man, as a condition of 
civilization has, in this sense, laid socialism as the cornerstone of 
society ; and in proportion as civilization develops, it ever builds 
onward and upward with material from the same quarry. As the 
world grows better and more comfortable, this is always, in great 
measure accomplished by steadily increasing the extent to which, 
with less of effort or sacrifice to him than it would otherwise have 
cost him unaided to do it, society—the nation, the state and the 
city—does for each what, in any case, he would wish to have 
done. Here is the criterion: Socialism and Communism are ob- 
jectionable in that they assume to direct the energies of indi- 
viduals in behalf of the common weal. Civilization, on the other 
hand, uses the common purse to give more freedom and oppor- 
tunity to each to follow his chosen bent. The essential of social- 
ism and communism is, that, in the attempt to enforce a common 
level of happiness the individual is restrained. Of civilization 
restraint is but an incident, and justifiable only so far as necessary 
to protect each in the use he chooses to make of the enlarged free- 
dom, which it is the glory of civilization to have given him. 

It is in the increasing extent to which, as men gather in 
households, villages and cities, the strictest business considera- 








‘* nose referred to in the Constitution relates to the method of doing a thing rather than 
** to the thing itself (241-242). 

** Still less is this question embarrassed by the terms of the act with regard to the 
** construction and operation of the road. It is quite immaterial, so far as the question 
** of city purpose is concerned, whether the road shall be built in one way or in another. 
‘* or operated in one way or in another. The material fact is, that the road (Sec. 63) 
** * shall be and remain the absolute property of the city so constructing it or them, and 
‘* « shall be and be deemed to be a part of the public streets and highways of said city, 
‘** * to be used and enjoyed by the public upon the payment of such fares and tolls, and 
** * subject to such reasonable rules and regulations as may be imposed and provided for 
** * by the Board of Rapid Transit Commissioners in said city.’” (Laws of 1891, Chap. 
4, as amended by Laws of 1894, Chap. 752, Sec. 9, adding Sec. 63.) 

** How this latter provision shall be effectuated, whether by a long lease or a short 
** lease, by a lease with this covenant or that covenant, by a lease with or without pro 
‘* vision for renewal, by an individual lessee or a corporate lessee, or by no lease at all, 
‘* but simply by direct municipal service are mere matters of detail.” (244.) 
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tions continually add to the variety and extent of the service 
which the municipality, as their common agent, can profitably 
render, that is found the open secret of the growth, along lines of 
the sharpest individualism, of municipal organization more com- 
plex and more beneficent than, at a less advanced stage, the most 
unbridled socialism could have imagined. ‘To the sparsely settled 
moors of old Britain it would have been folly to have furnished 
roads, but between first the larger towns and then the smaller 
villages were established the King’s highways. And it was long 
after they were defined before, in general, they were 
worked or paved. The granting of franchises to stage 
and tramway lines followed later in the attempt to 
meet economically the growing wants of a denser popu- 
lation Our cable roads and our elevated structures are but differ- 
ent developments of this same principle, as will be our use of 
rapid transit subways in the near future; while bridges and 
ferries are but extension of the same function—that of 
maintaining open highways for the use of all the people. To 
what extent the city shall go is measured by the practical ques- 
tion of how our highways can be made adequate for their uses in 
the face of a population steadily increasing in density, and under 
conditions of locality and building construction which exaggerate 
all former experience. If, with our towering buildings, crowding 
each other along our thoroughfares, the gravitation of New 
York’s great commerce brings into our present streets more of 
people than, under present conditions, they can accommodate, it 
will then be the duty of the municipality to devise means by 
which their capacity shall be increased. How this shall be at- 
tained—whether by opening new thoroughfares, or by using ad- 
ditional or novel means of transport, or by offering such conven- 
ience, speed and economy in certain directions as shall relieve the 
pressure upon alternatives not thus favored—aAll these are strictly 
business considerations. Their solution is included within the 
old common law duty of keeping open the King’s highway.(*) 
And if there is one thing more conducive than all others to the 





(*) At the meeting of the London County Council July 27th, 1897, notice was given 
of the report of a committee to which had been referred among other matters *‘ the restor- 
ing to the Thames its old service as a highway” ; whereupon Earl Russell gave notice 
of motion ‘‘ That the present river service is inefficient and that the committee be in- 
structed to prepare a scheme for municipal river service.” 
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freedom of the individual, and in which that freedom is most 
essential to the welfare of the city and state it is the highest 
possible development of transit and transport facilities. (5) 


No Potitican DANGER WOULD BE INVOLVED. 


The objection which is, perhaps, most stringently urged of all, 
to the Municipal Operation of franchises, is the Political Demor- 
alization which, it is assumed, would be consequent npon such 
an extension of the civil service of the municipality, were street 
railway franchises included among those thus to be operated. 

The number of those dependent upon the government for em- 
ployment would be correspondingly enlarged—this much is cer- 
tain; and increased dependence of citizens upon municipal em- 
ployment is not in itself to be encouraged. If, however, this is 
but an incident of something which is essential to the public 
weal, then to refuse to proceed because of the dependence thus 
encouraged would be to strain at a gnat while swallowing camels. 
And, looking at the matter from the standpoint of the employee, 
can it be for a moment claimed that public service, under ordin- 
ary conditions, is more dangerous to manhood, more productive 
of dependence, than is that of the great corporations that now 
operate our public franchises ¢ 

It will be urged, however, that the*standpoint of the public is 
that from which this question should be stated. Granted; but 
what has our experience shown? If our present postal facilities 
were furnished by private corporations, and if, before the experi- 
ment had been tried, we were asked to name, of all branches of 
possible public service, that in which favoritism by the Govern- 
ment would be at once most possible and most to be deprecated ; 
where Government meddling would be most likely and most in- 
tolerable ; where the number of employees must be such, and the 





(°) ‘‘ From a polyp up to man the increasing perfection of the circulating system 
marks the increasing activity of life, the more perfect interdependence of the various 
parts of the organization, a wider range of sympathies, and an increasing ability to 
dominate natural surroundings. From the savage who lives without any interest in the 
rest of the world, confined to his own horde, and wandering through the trackless 
forests, up to the present condition of society, with its iron roads, like arteries carrying 
the material for social life where it is called for, and with its telegraphs extending like 
@ network of nerves, bearing prompt intelligence to the centres of all that affects the 
parts, the history of the increasing perfection of the means of transportation and of 
communication, is the history ofall human advancement.”—The Future of the Rail- 
Ways in the United States. Westshiinster Review, January, 1871, p. 68. 
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necessity of discipline and method such, as most to develop 
bureaucracy and most to demoralize the voters, we would name 
the postal service, and say that the carriage of the private 
messages of our citizens was the last function to be undertaken 
by the Government of a free people. In short, the Post Office 
js just ¢he department of public service where the dangers of 
public control are theoretically the greatest. It will, however, 
be admitted that in fact our liberty has been rather enlarged 
than restricted by our government postal service, and that the 
army of postal employees constitutes neither a servile class nor 
a demoralizing factor in our politics. Nay, more; it will be 
conceded that there is not a more self-respecting, harder work- 
ing body of men in the country, or one that better’ earns the 
wages it gets, or which is better regarded, or which better de- 
serves the repute it has, or one which is a more effective ally of 
ideal civil service methods than is the postal force. And there 
are reasons for this. 

As Antaeus ever gained vigor from the touch of the soil, so per- 
sonal and political manhood needs renewal by constant touch 
with the masses of our people. ‘To organize and create a muni- 
cipal bureau, self-contained and little understood by the public 
at large, such as that of the Sheriff’s or County Clerk’s office here, 
isto take a dangerous, however necessary, risk of bureaucracy 
and machine politics- To do this in one locality for the whole 
country is to make this risk so extra hazardous that the solution 
in the case of Washington of disfranchising the city, and treating 
itas a satrapy,. was probably the only adequate one there. But 
when the conditions are so changed as to leave each public ser- 
vant to do his work in close relations to the mass of his fellow- 
citizens, mutual contact and mutual criticism establish mutual 
respect and mutual co-operation, at once toward effective public 
service and enlightened politics. 

And in the case of the street railway force the conditions are 
not merely such as to class it with the postal employees rather 
than with such a clerical hive as was the Census Bureau, but 
such as to make it less dangerous than is the case even with the 
postal service. 

Nor is it from this standpoint alone that cer- 
tain branches of administration practically compel efficients 
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business methods. In a government bureau or in a local cleri- 
cal office it is entirely possible so to load the service with sine- 
cures or inefficients as to rob the public, without material inter. 
ference with the orderly conduct of the public business, or any 
betrayal to the public at large of the extent to which it is being 
swindled, and its service used as barracks for political Hessians, 
But in the case of street car employees, the great majority are so 
engaged as to make it practically out of the question that inefli- 
ciency should not be seen and noted of all; while the normal day’s 
work that a man should do, and the normal proportion of clerical 
to outside force, has been so far established by experience as to 
guarantee, so far as this is possible to be done, the effective ad- 
ministration of municipal street railways, carried on as they must 
be under such extreme conditions of public knowledge, apprecia- 
tion and criticism. 

To the writer the increase of patronage involved in the pro- 
posed extension of public service was, for years, a bugaboo; 
but upon study it seems to offer decided advantages in the 
very cases where it seemed most formidable. The most serious 
experiments possible are those which have already been tried ; 
and their success is an invitation rather than a warning. 


MUNICIPAL OPERATION IS ECONOMICALLY Sounp. 


To this proposition objections are raised from various quar- 
ters. Of these the most blunt and formidable is, perhaps, this: 
That any attempt to acquire the franchises already held by pri- 
vate parties would involve an expense so far beyond the ability 
of the municipality to provide for it as to make it clearly imprac- 
ticable. In this connection it is pointed out that, no matter how 
little may have been the actual expenditure now represented by 
the stock and obligations of the companies who claim vested 
rights in the streets, their quoted value is but a hint of the enor- 
mously larger sum which must be awarded them upon any appraisal 
of the worth of a monopoly of transport facilities in a community 
already so great, and with a promise of such wonderful growth 
through long generations to come, as is the Greater New York. In 
its ultimate analysis, the argument comes to this, that the rights 
of the public in this city were so extraordinary a proportion of its 
total wealth, and have been in so large measure deeded away, 
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that to repurchase them would hopelessly burden the remnant of 
property left. 

As to the first part of the proposition, it must be conceded to 
be true. It is the very fact that our locality enjoys to an extra- 
ordinary extent the natural advantages which our law considers 
public rather than private, and that—by our charters, the acts of 
our legislature, and the purchases and improvements made from 
taxation—our normally public property has become of extraordi- 
nary value, even as compared with the almost measureless wealth 
of our private possessions, that determine the character of New 
York as the metropolis of a continent. Even excluding our 
harbor and tidal rivers as the property of the national govern- 
ment, it is probable that any fair inventory of our, public pos- 
sessions, including our streets, would show an aggregate of 
nearly one-third of the wealth represented by all that is built and 
stored upon Manhattan Island and in adjacent localities. And it 
isalso true that of this ‘enormous aggregate of public wealth, 
our street railway franchises are a large and increasing propor- 
tion. 

It does not follow, however, that those who claim to own them 
have a good title to all that they claim. 

In the first place, our government is one of limited powers, 
and is incompetent either to grant away essentials of sovereignty 
or irrevocably to delegate the exercise of government powers. 
More than this—all law questions aside—it is ridiculous to imagine 
either that this generation, on a matter of public weal, will consider 
itself bound by a past one, or to expect that future generations 
will respect this once dead hand. If, therefore, public control of 
public franchises is right, then it is inevitable, and recognition of 
this and prompt preparation for it the only sensible policy. 

In this view, the main question to be discussed is, as to what, if 
any, consideration for, or compensation to, private individuals 
should be conceded. As to this, the question is not of the worth ofa 
right perpetually to usurp public rights and functions, but as, to 
what, without involving undue public burdens on the one hand, or 
unnecessary hardship on the other, shall be conceded to those, 
who, in the main in good faith, now consider themselves the 
owners of these franchises. 

That isto say, the proper compensation to private so-called owners 
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of a street railway franchise though it be in terms perpetual, is 
not what would be the worth of such a franchise, could it 
exist. However innocent may be such owners, the public is 
equally so, and, in adjustment between it and individuals, there 
is no reason why all sacrifice should be at the expense of the 
common weal. 

The real question, therefore, in each case, is reduced to an in- 
quiry as to what, as between two innocent parties, is fair. In ac- 
tual adjustment most of us, in cases of doubt, would probably 
lean toward liberal treatment of those against whom the public 
asserts its rights ; but the fact is that any compensation made to 
so-called owners is not a matter of absolute right—the right 
and duty of the public to exercise its franchises coming first— 
but rather of concession by the public of what (within what it can 
afford) 1t sees fit to make to those against whom it asserts its own 
paramount right.( Its first duty is to serve the people.) If it can af- 
ford to relieve others from all hardship which it may cause them 
by doing its duty, well and good ; if it cannot, then private inter- 
est and not the public welfare must give way. In time of war 
we take the flesh and blood of the country, and set it up to be 
shot at, in the service of the state. In case of equal necessity, 
dollars are no more sacred from conscription in time of peace. 
Doubtless the public can and will deal liberally with the private 
interests affected. These latter, however, may as well appreciate 
that what the city can afford todo for them is of minor impor- 
tance compared with what it must do for its people. And most 
of us will live to see the time when the idea that a private 
right to exercise public franchises can exist will be considered 
an exploded heresy, and will be so treated by the courts. 

To claim that the value of the public interests thus sacrificed 
is so far beyond the ability of the public to repurchase them that 
they can never be retaken, is therefore not so much to argue that 
they should not be retaken, as to demonstrate the weakness of 
the title by which they are held, and the fatal illegality of the 
action by which any public officials whatever, trustees for the 
public, have misdealt with the subject of their trusts. (°) 





(*) Doubtless the change will be resisted by the companies who have so long abused 
the public patience ; but it is proper here to say that these companies have acquired 
and can acquire no rights against the public which are not subject to the general police 
power that is inherent in society. Iam aware that companies holding public grants 
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Weare, however, told that, even were the public the present 
owner of our street railway franchises, together with the 
plant to operate them, it would then be wasteful, from the 
point of cost alone, for the city to undertake to operate 
them itself. And we are faced at the outset by suggestions of 
the extra expense and waste involved in official as distinguished 
from private administration ; by statements of the complex busi- 
ness problems constantly arising in street railway development 
and administration, and by tabulated statistics summarizing a 
wide experience. These demonstrate, by the wrecks and weather- 
beaten hulks that are so numerous, how perilous is the sea of 
troubles on which street railway enterprises are launched, how 
sleepless the vigilance that stands between success and failure, 
and—inferentially—how disastrous would have been the financial 
results if municipal operation had been substituted for the watch- 
ful care of private interests. I must admit that no such array of 
figures can be marshalled against these. They represent what, 
until lately, was the whole tield of experience. Intra-mural trans- 
port, until lately, has been so engrossed by private interests that 
there is scarcely other experience broad enough to be properly 
called such. Butitis for the future that we are planning ; and 
itis upon the very fact that developing conditions are more 





claim to have vested rights ; but there are no such things as vested rights which can in- 
terfere with the power of the community to do those things which are essential for its 
growth, its safety and its progress in civilization. Improvident- grants have been 
made ; but, when they come in contact with the superior rights of the people, indemnity 
may be claimed and awarded, but their existence cannot be pleaded as a bar to improve- 
ment. This proposition is true not only of those companies which have their works 
under the streets, but of all companies which occupy them for any purpose what- 
ever, The only theory upon which the rights of private corporations to use the public 
streets has ever been justified, is that they give greater facilities to the purpose for 
which the streets were created. 

But the right of the city to require the streets to be used in such manner as will 
from time to time promote the general convenience of the community, is unquestion- 
able. A rai] that would bea suitable one to-day may be unsuitable to-morrow, and 
experience may develop a better means of transportation through the streets, and the 
tights which private parties may have acquired cannot be urged as a bar to the exercise 
of the inherent and superior rights of the people. To take an extreme case, several of the 
leading avenues of the city are occupied by elevated railway structures. They are 
found to be indispensible at this time for the wants of the public. If, at some future 
time, a better means of transportation should be found, there can be no doubt that these 
companies could be required to adopt it, or if it should become. necessary, they could 
be compelled to remove tbeir structures from the streets altogether. The question of 
indemnity and compensation would be one for the courts to settle ; but there can be 
no doubt whatever that, if in the course of progress and of invention the community should 
require a better means of transport then devised, it would be justified and have the un- 
doubted power to make the changes thus required. Salus populi suprema lex.— Message 
of Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Mayor, to the Board of Aldermen, 1888. 
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favorable to municipal operation than those which have main- 
tained in the past that we largely depend for escape from the 
pitfalls wherein many have fallen and which others have so nar. 
rowly avoided. It is just because these statistics include the ex. 
perimental stages in small cities, apparently backward in growth, 
that we distrust their bearing upon the problem of municipal 
operation, when attacked in the light of the experience for which 
they have paid, and under novel conditions so favorable to suc- 
cess. 

Conservatism is always desirable; but so honorable a 
name can scarcely be applied to the theory that municipal 
operation, now inaugurated, will not have material advantages 
over existing private corporations—with their heritage of 
burdens (miscalled capital), representing funds sunk in ex- 
periment, lavished in purchase of ‘‘ influence,’ and swamped by 
the water on which dividend pledges are to be kept afloat. (7) 





(7) The following needs no comment : 


‘* The present earning capacity of the railways now consolidated by the Union 
Traction Company is shown by the following table, which gives the figures for the 
year ending June 380, 1896. The figures quoted cover companies which operate nearly 
95 per cent. of the railway mileage of Philadelphia. 











Companies. Gross Operating Net Cost of road 
Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. and equipment. 

Electric Traction ....... $2,496,164 $1,270,008 $1,225,956 $7,787,713 
People’s Traction...+.... 2,035,082 1,084,892 950,190 6,830,425 
Philadelphia Traction. .. 5,678,780 3,007,926 2,670,854 19,538,378 
$10,210,026 $5,363,026 $4,847,000 $34, 156,516 


A glance at these figures shows that the present earning power of the Philadelphia 
companies is large. With the longest lines of any surface system in the country, the 
gross receipts per mile of track are above $24,000. This return on the basis of track 
mileage is exceeded by only four of the seventeen surface systems of this country which 
operate 100 miles or more of track. 


Capitalization 


Companies. Miles of Track. Total Capitalization. per mile. 

Third Ave. Co., New York....... 28 $14,000,000 $493,000. 
Capital Traction Co. 

‘reeeneeon: 1. ©... <. 22.000 36 12,000,000 333,300. 

Metropolitan Co., N. Y.. ...... 189 54,884,000 280,900. 

Union Co., Philadelphia......... 447 108,301,800 242,200. 


But even with this large earning capacity, the present organization of the railways 
is maintained with difficulty because of the heavy overcapitalization of the system. The 
capitalization of the Union Traction Company and constituent companies is estimated 
as follows : 
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The most that can be claimed is that, given the power to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent domain, private administration 
might prove more economical. Though not conceded, this might 
be true, and yet not be conclusive in favor of private operation. 

For the question is not how much the managers of street rail- 
ways might gain for themselves and their promoters, but how 
much they would actually save the public, in giving good service 
at cheap rates. As to this, not merely is there no evidence that 
the public would get special benefits from their economy, but the 
precedents are overwhelmingly the other way. ‘Take the whole 
history of transportation enterprises in this country, and in es- 
pecial those which have been favored by public aid—with their 
broken pledges, watered stock, thimble-rigged accounts, construc- 
tion rings, stock jobbing scandals, disregard and defiance of pub- 
lic interests. The story is almost uniformly one of bad faith to the 
public until it has taken them by the throat ; of such extortionate 
misuse Of the agency for the public with which they have 
been entrusted that, as has been well said, long distance freights, 
and palace, sleeping and dining car rates are the only ones which 
are as low as they should be, or as, from an enlightened stand- 
point, it would be profitable to the railroads to make them; while 
the holders of free passes are, as a class, the travelers most gen- 
erously treated. 

It may be stated that this is a consequence of economic errors 
—the issue of bonds at bonus rates ; of stock non-existent exvept 
asa basis of speculation ; mad rivalry in legislative and judicial 
corruption, which is as senseless from the standpoint of the 





Constituent Companies. 


A SRE en a Re eee $57,891,200 

US i a aes Se is canine pion 11,675,600 
Union Traction Co. 

TI oo Nee n) IN L ane ah ennee 30,000,000 

SEIN SCONE, BIR 65 is Srechleiss ime SNC MORONS OO DORE 29,735,000 





—— $129,301,800 
,000,000 
OU MOE CATENIN... 5 ace bidsninnicccnsbecsescens 108,301,800 


Thus the 447 miles of track of the Union Traction Company are capitalized at 
%42,280 per mile. The cost of construction and equipment, including paving of the 
streets occupied by the tracks, as reported by the companies, is $76,400 per mile of 
track, The lines are thus capitalized at more than three times their reported cost of 
construction and equipment. 7'’he Street Railway System of Philadelphia, Speirs, pp. 46-8. 
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corporation involved as it is hostile to the public interest ; dupli- 
cation of already adequate facilities ; loss in competition on long 
distance rates that must be made up from other traffic ; profitless 
quarrels in which competitors mutually assume a dog in the 
manger attitude ; lack of co-operation that leaves the facilities 
controlled by each crippled for lack of proper connections—and 
that each of these is remediable. 

But does not our experience show that these and other defects 
are peculiarly characteristic of private street railway enter. 
prises rather than casual drawbacks to them? With the 
exception of the one street railway that is jointly operated by 
the municipalities of New York and Brooklyn, are not the 
fares on the numerous, crowded cross-town lines, where the nor. 
mal travel is for short distances only, kept at an extortionate 
rate, while for no greater charge, fifteen or twenty mile exchange 
routes are elsewhere operated? Are there anywhere instances of 
more purely speculative issues of stock than have characterized 
most of our street railway corporations? Were the teachings of 
the Pacific Railroad deals and the early New Jersey railroad 
bribery not worsened by the Broadway franchise scandals, the 
Cleveland Cumulative street railway Franchise Leases and the 
Chicago Street Railway Combine? Is not the mutual jealousy 
of street railway corporations written in the gridironing by dupli- 
cate tracks, that practically destroys for other purposes so 
many of our most eligible streets ? Was there ever a more dis- 
gusting squabble at the expense of the public convenience than 
that which, for years, has been carried on between the Metropoli- 
tan and Third avenue systems here? Was there ever a more 
idiotic resultant of warring astuteness than the miscalled ‘‘con- 
nections’ that, for so many years, we have had at the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Harlem river? Is it not true that these 
faults, indefensible as they may be, are but expedients into 
which the conditions of corporation rivalry have driven gentle- 
men who have neither wantonly chosen the course they have 
followed, nor are likely to abandon it in any philanthropic 
effort to cure conditions by which they have profited? And do 
not our coolest observers agree in charging to street railway com- 
panies the worst of the political corruption that has made 
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American municipal government a hissing and a by-word in 
political literature ¢ (*) 

One remedy has been suggested—and has apparently been at- 
tempted here—the combination of existing corporations into a 
single railway that shall cover the city. Do the advocates of 
private operation seriously adopt this as their panacea? That 
conditions of service would be an improvement upon the immedi- 
ate past, lassume. But in view of developments during the past 
ten years—the past five years in especial—does any one propose 
that this city be bound hand and foot for a long term by any condi- 
tions as to method, quality and rate of transport which could 
now be definitely exacted and would be accepted by the octupus ¢ 
Does any one claim that the managers would not devote their en- 
ergy and talent to the gain of their promoters at the expense of 
the public? Has any one who shrinks from the political danger 
of Municipal Operation calculated how much more far reaching 





(*) ‘‘ Nor must we forget that the plan of leaving the function to private corporate 
companies is open to evils scarcely less patent than those which flow from dishonest man- 
agement, because these companies when they prosper and grow large bring their wealth 
to bear upon the municipal authorities, and have even been known to scatter bribes 
widely among the voters for the sake of retaining or extending their monopoly. It is 
not the least among the many mischiefs entailed by the pollution of city governments 
that citizens who resent the high prices charged and poor supply given by private com- 
panies often prefer to bear these hardships and to wink at the impure methods which 
some companies employ rather than face the risk of throwing to the Rings that control 
the larger municipalities the additional mass of patronage and additional material for 
jobbery which the business of water and gas supply carries with it.”—T7he American 
Commonwealth. Bryce. Vol. 1. Pages 648-9. 


‘“‘ Perhaps the most menacing power is that wielded by the great local corporations, 
including the railroad and tramway or street car companies. Whether by the use of 
money, or, as it is thought more probable, by influencing the votes of their employees, 
or by both methods, these corporations seem to hold the councils in the hollow of their 
bende One of them lately secured from the city legislature, at a merely nominal 
figure, a public franchise, which, while it made the streets more dangerous, added to the 
market price of the stock about $6.000,000. And this was done by a two-thirds 
majority over the veto of the mayor, in the teeth of an active agitation conducted by 
the most worthy citizens. Against scandals like this, the best city charter furnishes 
little protection.”—The American Commonwealth. Bryce. Vol.2. Page 429. 


‘* Nothing has so corrupted and debased our political life as private corporations in 
control of natural monopolies. We have got so used to municipal corruption that it 
seems to us as someteing inevitable, but such is not the case. * * * It is idle for us to 
say ‘‘ we must wait until we become morally better.” I believe we are as moral a people 
to day as the English or the Germans. Our terrible corruption in cities dates from 
the rise of private corporations in control of natural monopolies, and when we abolish 
them, we do away with the chief cause of corruption. 

‘But we must take natural monopolies out of politics.’ It never has been done, 
and itis an impossible thing to do—absolutely impossible. No gas works, no water 
works, no street car lines, no steam railways, are so thoroughly in politics as those in 
the United States”.— Problems of To-Day. Richard T. Ely. Page 129, &c. 
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than the worst of the corruption from which we have suffered 
would be the subsidizing of every corrupt, and the blackmailing 
of every public interest by such a corporation gambling for ten 
times the stake that was ever played for before? Bruised by 
King Log, do we yearn to be swallowed by King Stork? And 
to what extent, meanwhile, will any saving in operative ex- 
penses be handed over to the public ? 


It must also be remembered that the question is not exclu- 
sively one of net profit and loss in street railway operation, as 
shown by street railway accounts; but as to the balance of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to the public, all factors considered, of 
municipal as contrasted with private operation. In a very large 
proportion of the cases where street railway operations showa 
loss, their promotors have built the roads to develop new resident 
quarters or pleasure resorts, or to give additional facilities to 
property already owned by them; and they are therefore sub- 
stantial and satisfied gainers, though the street railway accounts 
may show a loss. 

In the case of such a municipality as ours, this consideration 
becomes of ever greater importance, and involves most important 
factors that private operation cannot take into account. In nine 
tenths of our territory any probable loss in doubling railway 
facilities would be more than met by the consequent increased 
returns from taxation of the locality benefited, were the tax rate 
kept the same, or by a general reduction in rate, were the amount 
to be raised kept uniform—not to mention the enormous gain in 
property values which would accrue direct to citizens. A small 
proportion of the expense (whether on capital or interest basis) of 
our new parks, libraries, museums, zoological and botanical 
gardens, schools and colleges, applied to the lowering of fares— 
either generally, or at special hours, or on appropriate conditions 
—would double their use by those to whom it is most necessary 
in the interest of public recreation, culture and health that they 
should be used. And lower fares within certain hours would be 
a boon to our army of wage-earners, —the great majority of whom, 
for an indefinite time to come, must live within a few miles of 
their work—which would be more appreciated than even noble 
plans for suburban settlement and transit, which can serve only 
ahe comparatively few. 
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Indeed, all experience shows that, given the leverage toward 
action that would be supplied by such public interests to be sub- 
served, many of the reductions of fares resolved upon as a sacri- 
fice to the public weal would prove so profitable in actual returns 
as to pave the way toward what would now be thought Utopian 
extension of public service at lower rates. (°) 

It is in the considerations above noted that I see the most sure 
advantage fo the public by Municipal Operation of public fran- 
chises. It is the only way in which each of the functions of city 
government can be made effectively to aid every other, and the best 
service of each co-ordinated with that of every other for the public 
good. 





(°) The following from Street Railway Journal (for May, 1897), speaks for itself, 
though far less striking than would be a similar showing for the territory included in 
the Greater New York : 

The State of Massachusetts furnishes a most excellent field for investigation (a) of 
the way in which street railways have encroached upon the field formerly given over 
almost exclusively to steam railroad operation ; (») of the extent to which the street 
railway *‘ riding habit” has been cultivated when ample facilities have been given ; (¢) 
of the influence upon gross and net earnings of the suburban and interurban additions 
tocity mileage. * al 


Grover A.—Boston-LYNN-GLOUCESTER SYSTEM. 


That portion of Massachusetts indicated by the letter A on the map is one of the 
richest street railway territories in the world. It contains no less than forty cities and 
towns, With an aggregate population of over 1,100,000, of which Boston proper has but 
500,000 while the remainder is divided up among three cities of from 50,000 to 100,000, 
five from 25,000 to 50,000, eleven from 10,000 to 25,000 and twenty of less than 10,- 
000. The beautiful North Shore furnishes a never-failing motive for pleasure riding 
for at least six months in the year, while the multifarious business reasons for travelling 
among these prosperous and wealthy towns make the annual regular traffic immense. 

The street railway system serviug this territory now comprises twenty-eight pro- 
prietary and twenty operating roads. 

The following table shows the main changes which have taken place since 1885: 


Items. 1885. 1890. 1896. 
Cities and towns connected by 
street railways. ........20-.00 30 31 40 
Population entire area............ 821,816 967,706 1,106,102 
WUE COM. TROTORES. oon ccc ceens. cee 17.7 14.3 
Population served..............-. 763,211 916,750 1,106.101 
Per cent. increase. ........sccees. 20.1 20.8 
Miles street railway track......... 284.2 414.4 609.8 
Percent. IMCTOANS. &.... 600-50 08ess 45.8 47.1 
Total capitalization............... 10,202,400 17,144,442 35,316,660 
Por cont. increase. ........sesse00 68.0 106.0 
Passengers carried..............+. 89,788,815 130,509,961 205,917,784 
Per cent. increase... ......ccc00. 45.3 57.8 
Passengers carried per capita served 118 142 186 
rt ae a Se 4,468, 77: 6,692 397 9,190,100 
Per cent. increase... ....-.....00. 49.8 48. 
Net earnings from operation....... 760,519 1,479, 284 2,444,011 
Per cent. on capitalization ........ 7.4 8.6 6.9 
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In this discussion it cannot be too constantly kept in mind 
that it is not with the past but the future that we have to deal 
The problems most pressing for solution are not those that, in the 
case of our smaller cities, or sparsely settled or backward com. 
munities, have loaded down the general average of profit in opera- 
tion of the franchises in question. We have rather to deal with 
those cases—among which New York comes first—where the pop.- 
ulation is steadily increasing in numbers and density ; com- 
merce steadily growing in amount and profit and in its urgent de- 
mand for the best possible service; civilization ever going 
farther and farther in supplying the essentials of culture, and so 
ever stirring newer and higher needs to be met ; where every con- 
cession which enterprise has made to public convenience, has 
showered gold upon the giver almost as surely as benefits upon 
the recipient; and where experience and promise concur in 
pledging the utmost of success at the least of risk. (’°) 


The rate of increase in the population of the entire area has been on an average 
about 3 per cent. perannum. The street railway mileage has increased ut the rate of 
about 9 per cent. per annum, and is now (in 1896) more than double the mileage of 
1885. The capital investment has increased enormously, being now 34 times that of 
1885, and this without serious over capitalization of costs. The increase of the riding 
habit is shown by the fact that the street railways of this group carry their population 
186 times per annum as against 142 times in 1890, and 118 times in 1885. 

(1°) What is our present situation? As existing and developing, our street rail- 
ways are of every character—underground, surface and elevated, with every sort of 
motive power—horse, steam, cable, and electric, of every grade (except the best), and 
with cars and other accommodations of every stage of antiquity and wear. One half of 
our people are fairly well accommodated as to frequency, rate of fare, and convenience 
of route, and perhaps one fourth at reasonable rates when transfer facilities are taken 
into account. But very few are offered either proper or even standard accommoda- 
tions. As to rates of fare, with the exception of those who utilize successive or long-dis- 
tance transfer facilities, these are exorbitant when the density of our population and 
packed crosstown routes are recalled. 

What results could we expect in the near future ? This is not an unfair question, 
though any one who can weigh the answer will appreciate how hard it is to frame. And 
I shall not for a moment venture to admit all that I confidently believe. It is, however, 
within the bounds of probability to say that if, when the Greater New York becomes 
such on January ist, 1898, all street railway franchises and plants within the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx could be turned over to the city, at a generous valuation, 
or on condition that their operation be kept financially profitable after charging off for 
interest, taxes, depreciation, fund for betterment, etc., it would be feasible imme- 
diately to reduce all! fares for trips below Fifty-ninth street (including transfers) to three 
cents, all crosstown trips (without transfers) to two cents, all fares with transfers 
throughout the common territory, between 5:30 and8 a. mM. and 4 and 7:30 Pp. M. t 
two cents below Fifty-ninth street and three cents elsewhere ; and also to issue school, 
park, etc., tickets in bunches at half rates. Before January 1st, 1899, had arrived, this 
would have proved so profitable that other reductions and concessions would follow as 
matters of course. The cars would meanwhile have been made more pleasant and 
comfortable, and lower fares still, for routes of less than two miles, given a fair trial ; 
while our bridge, ferry, elevated and surface systems on both sides of the East and 
Harlem rivers to the harbor would have been so co-ordinated and improved as to save 
more in time than would in money, the fare reductions outlined ; which, however, 
would also be largely extended to water in connection with land routes. 
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MUNICIPAL OPERATION IS GROWING IN Favor. 


It is in the highest degree significant that for the last twenty- 
five years the best judgment of the most successful communities 
has been steadily committing itself to the municipal operation 
of one after another branch of public service that had theretofore 
been left to private management. 


Water Supply. 


At the opening of the century municipal water supply was 
so rare as to be exceptional, while private supply was the 
rule. For more than a generation the instances of both have 
been so numerous that, as far as experience could do'so, the 
problems connected therewith have been thoroughly thrashed out. 
As a result, the latest statistics show that municipal operation of 
water supply franchises is now (and each year more so) the pre- 
vailing system.(") 








That this is conservative, the late experience of Detroit demonstrates :—‘‘ Mayor 
Pingree said that a three-cent fare in Detroit was enough. The companies declared it 
impossible. Outside capitalists thought otherwise, and offered to build a new road in 
Detroit. 

A franchise was granted the new company for 40 miles of railway, mostly in the 
outskirts of the city on routes that had been considered unprofitable by the old com- 
panies. 

The new company agreed to sell 8 tickets for a quarter, good from 5.45 a. M. to 8 
Pp. M., and six for a quarter, good for the rest of the night. 

The new road was built and operated as agreed, furnishing excellent service and 
universal transfers. The men worked ten hours a day and received 21 cents an hour. 
The old companies reduced their fares to the new basis and even made a 24¢ cent rate 
on one of their lines. They had all the best streets and the sympathy and support of 
the wealthy and influential classes. 

The average cost of operation for the year ending July ist 1896, was 2.36 per 
passenger, and the average receipts were 8.3 cents per passenger. The cost of opera- 
tion per car mile was 7 cents, and the receipts per car mile 10 cents—showing a profit 
of 5.3 per cent. the first year on the total cost of construction, in spite of bad location, 
strenuous opposition, low fares and a business of only 3 passengers per car mile. New 
York has over six and one-half passengers per car mile, and would have more if fares 
were reduced—and a two-cent fare would not be impracticable. It is characteristic that 
old Detroit companies and the new one have since effected a combination; but not until 
the new company had offered to operate all the roads in Detroit at a uniform 2} cent 
rate with free transfers all over the city and pay interest on the purchase money if the 
city would take the roads by right of eminent domain under proper legislative 
authority. 


(21) ‘* Of no less interest than the number of works and towns which they supply is the 
ownership of the several plants. Of the 3,196 complete works in the United States, 
1,690, or more than one-half, are owned by the municipalities which they supply, and 
1,489 by private companies, leaving seventeen plants of unknown ownership. In 
Canada there are 109 public and 35 private plants, with one of unknown ownership. 

‘* In the early days of water works construction in this country private ownership 
was the rule. Thus, at the opening of the century there were 17 cities with more or 
less complete public water supplies, only one of which was owned by a municipality. 
As more works were built the relative number of public plants gradually increased, 
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Light Supply. 

Not less significant has been the experience in city light sup- 
ply, which until lately was likewise, in the main, furnished by 
private parties, but which, especially since the development of 
electric light, has been so frequently and with such generally sat- 
isfactory results assumed by municipalities (”) that the propriety 
of the operation by municipalities of this franchise was long since 


put beyond question, first by a line of decisions and later by the 
statute law of the land. (') 


Street Railways. 


It is, however, in the matter of transport facilities that the ten- 
dency toward municipal operation has been the latest, as in many 
respects it is the most marked, of such developments. Scarcely 
fifty years old, street railways were practically undeveloped here, 
and unknown elsewhere, until after our late civil war. But 








reaching 27.8 per cent. in 18385, when there were 15 public and 39 private works. It 
took twenty years for this small number of works to double, at the end of which time, 
or in 1855, there,were still only 106 water works in the United States. Of these, 48, or 
45.3 per cent. were owned by the public. In the five years which foreshadowed the 
strife of 1861-65, and in the half decade of the war, public ownership fell to about 42 
per cent. The war over, water works were built more rapidly than ever before, until 
in 1875 there were 422 plants, and the public ownership bad increased to 54 per cent. of 
the total, which point has not since been quite attained, although almost reached at the 
present time. After 1875 privately owned works increased so rapidly that the percent- 
age of public owned works decreased, until in 1890 it was only 42.9 percent. Since 
then it has increased again to 58.2 per cent., or just below the 53.8 of 1855. But in 1875 
there were only 422 works in the United States, while there are now 8,196. 

** In Canada the public works are now over 75 per cent. of the total, Canadian cities 
sharing the marked English preference for municipal control of water works and 
similar undertakings. 

‘* In the several States there is much diversity in the proportions of public and private 
ownership, all of which is shown in detailin Table 1. Taking the country by groups, 
New England and the South Atlantic States are very evenly divided as to ownership ; 
the Middle, South Central, Southwesterr and Pacific States have private far outnumber- 
ing public works, while in the North Central and Northwestern States the reverse is 
true. Many indivdual States are at direct variance with their group tendency. Maine, 
with 57 works, having only 7 public plants, while Massachusetts has 113 public to 38 

rivate works. New York and Pennsylvania contain the most of the works in the 

iddle group, with its preponderance of private ownership, but New York has 172 
public to 170 private works, while Pennsylvania has only 82 public to 259 private 
plants. * * * * # *# 

“* One of the most significant things regarding ownership is the strong tendency to public 
control in the larger cities. Of the 50 largest cities in the United States, 19 have changed 
Srom private to public ownership, and only 9 are now dependent upon private companies 
Sor their supply, as follows: San Francisco, New Orleans, Omaha, Denver, Indian- 
apolis, New Haven, Paterson, Seranton and Memphis. * * * * 

** Altogeth«r about 200 cities and villages have changed from private to public owner- 
ship, and only one-tenth of the number from public to private. Over haif the changes 
from private to public ownership have been made since the close of 1890, and about 
one-third of the reverse changes in the same period. The geographical distribution of 
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they proved so essential to city conditions that in every 
civilized city or large village they have for years been as much a 
matter of course as paved streets. The first developments being 
due to private enterprise, the method of private ownership and 
operation of street railways became practically universal, largely 
in connection with plants which have not yet been worn out, 
and under charters having years yet torun. And yet so unsatis- 
factory has proved in this country the experience of private con- 
trol of street railways that our leading economists unite in 
charging to it the general depravity in municipal administration 
that is the recognized feature of the period from which we are 
just emerging ; while throughout the United States and Great 





the works, the dates of the changes, the dates the works were built and the 1890 popu- 
lations of the cities in which the works are located are shown in Tubie II. 

“The largest cities which have charged from private to public ownership since 1890 
are Kansas City and Syracuse. Duluth has municipal works under construction, and 
has voted several times to buy out the local company, but throygh legal defects in the 
elections has been prevented from doing so. 

‘‘ Massachusetts takes the lead of the States in changes from private to public owner- 
ship, 30 companies, located in 27 different cities and towns, having given away to public 
ownership, generally through purchase, the changes being begun with the completion 
of the Boston works by the city in 1848. There remain in the State 38 private against 
118 public works, nearly half of all the plants originally built by companies having 
been bought by the cities or displaced by city plants, and about 20 per cent. of all the 
works in the State being included in the change. Not a plant built by a city in this 
State has been turned over to a company.”—Am. Water Works Manual, 1897, pp. H-L. 

In this regard London is in the midst of a most interesting experience. July 6, 1897, 
the Water Affairs Committee of the London County Council reported for adoption the 
following resolutions : 

‘“‘(a.) That in the opinion of the Council the water supply of the metropolis 
should not continue in the hands of private companies. 

(b.) That in the opinion of the Council, the undertakings of the metropolitan 
water companies should forthwith be purchased at the fair and reasonable value 
of the same, regard being had to the rights, special circumstances and obligations 
of the companies.” 


This, coming up on July 13th ; was received and ordered to consideration ; a motion 
to reject beaten by 57 nays to 40 ayes; a motion to adjourn beaten by 54 nays to 32 
ayes ; whereupon those opposed té municipal operation filibustered, broke the quorum 
and hung the matter up for the time being.—See London 6:585, 609. 

(12) “Gas plants are operated by one hundred and sixty-eight (168) cities of England, 
Scotland, including almost every city of consequence except London : by three hundred 
and thirty-eight (338) cities of Germany, including thirty (30) of the oe such as 
Berlin, Hamburg and Dresden ; by Brussels, by Amsterdam, by many cities in the 
French colonies and by twelve (12) Amcrican cities, including Philadelphia, Nashville, 
Wheeling and Richmond; and electric lighting plants are operated by over two hundred 
(200) American municipalities, including Dunkirk, in this State (New York), and Jack- 
sonville, Springfield, Little Rock, Topeka, Bay City, Detroit and Chicago; by many 
British cities ; by some in the Australian colonies, and by thirteen (13) German cities, 
ope | Hamburg and Dresden.”—Epwarp M, Grout, Municipal Affairs, 1:239 
(June 1897 ) 

(*8) See Indiana statute as to cities, and N.Y. Village act already referred to. 

In London, parish after parish is operating its own electric plant for public lighting 
purposes, 
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Britain, as well as on the Continent of Europe, municipal owner- 
ship and control is universally accepted as not merely desir. 
able and ‘“‘coming,”’ but as already ‘“‘ arrived’’—the still numer. 
ous and important exceptions being regarded as “ survivals” — 
not of the fittest. 


Street railway service, however, differs from that of light and 
water in this, that its operation is a larger factor, when compared 
with the installation of its plant, than is the case with them. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, in the desire to meet the urgent 
demand for reform, the first and the then most obvious step 
was taken and municipal control assumed, while the actual ope- 
ration of the franchise was still farmed ont, generally for long 
terms. Experience has shown, however, that except for the 
power thus acquired by the city to redeem, after long waiting 
and at great expense, the rights it had given away, there has 
been but little gain, and that the scandals in connection with 
leasing street railway franchises have rivalled in negative frag; 
rance those connected with giving them away in the neither 
good nor (yet) old days. In this connection the pioneers were 
the combined cities of New York and Brooklyn, which, under 
authority of the New York Statute of 1875, have operated since 
1883, with success from the beginning, and every year with 
more marked efficiency and economy, a cable railroad of about 
a mile in length across the Brooklyn Bridge. Circumstances 
here, however, were so exceptional that they scarcely furnish a 
precedent, except of the capacity of a municipal joint committee 
to administer such a business. 

Moreover, so recent and so general has been the development 
of electric traction in connection with the policy of municipal 
leases of street railway franchises to private corporations for long 
terms, that American cities have, in the main, become too far in- 
volved in comparatively tolerable arrangements, covering years 
ahead, to make possible the general testing of any new plan, 
though interest in municipal problems, and especially those con- 
cerning local authorities, is universal and growing. ("*) 





(24) In Canada, however, the growth of the border town, Port Arthur, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, gave an opportunity which has been promptly used ; and the 
municipality not merely owns the street railway franchise and plant, but operates it 
directly and successfully. 
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But in Great Britain, on the other hand, late circumstances 
have been favorable to new developments. The chaos as to street 
railway, or ‘‘tramway,’’? development was ended by the Tram- 
ways Act of 1870, authorizing municipalities to purchase or con- 
struct tramways, to be left open for tolls or to be leased to private 


operators for not to exceed twenty-one years, with the right of | 


the city at the expiry of the term to take over the plant ata 
valuation, without allowance for good will, providing approval is 
given by a central administrative authority. Almost at once ina 
number of cases, and in constantly increasing measure during the 
next twenty years, city after city purchased or constructed tram- 
ways, and leased them on twenty-one year leases ; so that by 1890, 
jin a large proportion of the cities of Great Britain, the street 
railway franchise and permanent plant was owned by the muni- 
cipality and operated by private corporations under leases expir- 
ing between 1891 and 1910. The past few years, therefore—just 
when electric, cable and other novel methods of traction have been 
coming into vogue, and when municipal development has been 
most rapid, and interest in municipal problems most intense—have 
been just those which have offered British cities the opportunity 
tocommence operation of their own tramways. 

The main obstacles have been British conservatism, and the 
tendency to regard status as a vested right of whomever is inter- 
ested in not having it disturbed. In addition there are large ex- 
penses involved in each case in procuring the special legislation 
required, there being no general law under which cities can oper- 
ate their own tramways. 


In Lonpon the years since 1891, when the earliest leases of 
her street railways commenced to fall in, have been those of steady 
assertion by the municipality of its rights, of litigation by 
tramway companies, and of slow but sure victory for the city 
(more properly the county) of London, as in one after another 
case a valuation for city purchase was made. By this means Lon- 
don has now acquired, as city property, the plant of several private 
operators ; though many old leases are still in force, and London 
is thus prevented from inaugurating any comprehensive system 
of municipal operation. Her policy is indicated by the fact that 
in 1896 an act of Parliament was procured ‘to Empower the 
London Connty Council to Work their Tramways;” that the city is 
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fast buying up old lines and building new ones; and that the 
differences between the advocates of municipal operation and 
private management have been compromised by the granting of a 
shorter lease, fourteen years, of the plants already purchased; 
so that, by the time the others can be acquired and the contem. 
plated extensions made, the city will be ina position to prepare 
for direct operation of the completed system. The pitched battle 
is likely to come over the installation, on the new lines about to be 
built, of experimental electric plants for municipal account, the 
tramway companies still operating their cars by horses. 

In 1893, GLAsecow, the second city in the kingdom, failing 
to induce the private company, which was negotiating fora 
renewal of its lease of part of the city tramways, to build new 
lines and give better accommodations, obtained the necessary 
Parliamentary authority, and in July, 1894, when the lease 
expired, commenced to operate directly for city account the tram- 
ways involved. As opportunity offered, other lines have been 
bought in, and I quote below from the summaries which conclude 
the reports of the city committee in charge, as made in 1895, 1896 


and 1897, respectively, as well as from the latest criticism upon 
them.(*) 





(From Report, Magen 1 ie 1895. ) 


(15) ** The committee desire to state that, although the present results are satisfactory 
this first balance has been adversely affected in many ways. 

First of all, the present accounts cover a period during which the enormous diff- 
culties and expenses necessarily attendant upon the sudden starting of such a huge 
undertaking, with an entirely new equipment, have had to be met. At the start, and 
for a considerable time thereafter, the unseasoned condition of the 3,029 new horses, 
weakened as they were by the influenza epidemic, rendered it impossible for them to 
do more than half work, while even more than full expenses were being incurred for 
horse-keeping and management. 

Another point is, that, owing to the corpor: ation financial year, ending on May 3ist, 
the month of June, which is one of the most remunerative of the whole year, is not 
included in the accounts. 

Further, the committee have given effect to what they believe to be the general 
feeling of the citizens, viz.: that the cars, which necessarily form a notable feature of 
the streets of the city, should not only be tasteful in design and color, and comfortable 
for passengers, but also that their general appearance should not be marred or their 
destinations obscured by advertisements. * 

The committee have also given effect to the conditions generally which the cor- 
poration laid down in December, 1889, as the basis of the negotiations for a new lease 
to the Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus Company, Limited, particularly those relating 
to uniform and hours of labor, which the old lessees estimated would involve them in 
an additional expenditure of $13,085 a year, and their service and staff were consider- 
ably less than those of the corporation. 

The committee have also had to meet the strongest competition which the old 
lessees could offer with their whole former stud of seasoned tramway horses, and their 
175 omnibuses. 
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While in some respects circumstances favored Glasgow, in 
many others her experiment in municipal operation was a crucial 
one, and has been vindicated by its complete success. It has 
increased facilities, bettered service, lowered fares, raised the 
wages and reduced the labor hours of its employees, and produced 
so steady and substantial a profit that the cautious burghers are 
adding to their investment by taking every chance to acquire new 
lines. In economy, in enterprise, and in prompt adoption 
of improved methods, the experience had confutes the assump- 
tion that municipal business cannot be directly conducted by a 
city for its own needs as efficiently as through private agencies. 





The committee * * * have recognized that, in order to make the enter- 
prise a commercial success, the best policy is to make it as far as possible popular 
with the great bulk of the citizens in whose interest it was taken up. They therefore, 
at the very beginning, introduced 1/2d. fares, for half mile distances, and soon after 
the distances for fares of 1d. and upwards were prolonged * * * and the hearty 
response of the citizens has made this policy a success. 

They are pleased to say that the financial success which has attended their labors 
during the first eleven months is beyond their most sanguine anticipations, and they do 
not know that any other tramway undertaking has hitherto been in a position to pay all 
interest, working and general expenses and maintenance, and begin writing down 
their capital account within a year from starting operations.” 


(From Report 17th June, 1896.) 


“During the year—which is the first full year the Tramways have been worked by 
the corporation—the principal work of the committee has been in endeavoring to cope 
with the ever-increasing volume of traffic. More ground has had to be purchased, and 
addition stables and car sheds erected. The stud of horses has also been increased, and 
more cars provided. * * * 

A sub-committee has been appointed for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of adopting some form of mechanical traction. The members of this sub-committee 
have already visited cities in England and on the Continent where different systems can 
be seen in operation. * * * 

On ist January last, a Friendly Society was instituted among the employees of the 
department. The rules of the society were approved of by the committee, and the 
department adds to the funds a sum equal to one-half of that contributed by the 
members, as per minute of Town Council. * * * 

From the accounts published herewith, it will be seen that this new business under- 
taken by the corporation is being conducted on sound commercial lines. All the plant, 
&c., has been fully maintained out of revenue, and, after writing off capital an ample 
amount for depreciation, considerable sums have been placed to general reserve fund 
and reserve fund for permanent way renewals. * * * ‘The Tramways un- 
dertaking is proving a benefit to the general finances of the corporation.” 


(From Report of June 18, 1897.) 


“On the 11th November last the Corporation took over from the Glasgow 
Tramway and Omnibus Company, Ltd., their lease from the Govan Commissioners of 
the Govan and Ibrox Tramways, so that now all the Tramway lines in and around the 
city are being worked by the Corporation. This lease embraces the tramway lines 
from Paisley Road Toll to Govan and Ibrox respectively, and also the stables and car- 
shed in Govan. 

Throughout the year a much closer service of cars has been run than formerly, and it 
has been the desire of the Committee to give to the traveling public the very best service 
which it is possible to work with a safe margin 
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LIVERPOOL, the third British city, commenced municipal 
operation of her tramways on September first, instant, having just 
obtained parliamentary authority therefor. The terms were go 
characteristic that they are worth noting. It was arranged with 
the operating company whose lease was falling in that 1t should 
co-operate with the city in getting the city’s bill through parlia. 
ment and that, when the bill should receive the royal assent— 


The city should purchase the company’s plant, etc, at 
$2,850,000. 

The city might retain any of the company’s directors for a term 
not to exceed five years, as assistants to 1ts committee in charge, 


Last summer the Committee granted an increase in wages to all grades in the service, 
amounting to about £5,300 a year. This increase took effect on 2d September last, so 
that the extra cost on this account falling under the year now being dealt with amounts 
to £4,000. 

The Assessor’s valuation, which is based on the profits of the undertaking, amounted 
last year to £55,301, as compared with 20,751 for the preceding year. The local rates 
levied on this valuation, therefore, amounted to £7,483 17s. 8d., as compared with 
8,064 18s. 10d., being an increase of 4,418 18s. 10d. On the other hand. the price of 
grain has been unprecedentedly low, and a very considerable saving has thus been 
effected on the Provender Account. 

On 11th November last another important concession was granted to the travelling 
public, inasmuch as the penny fare was made to cover any three consecutive halfpenny 
stages on the system. 

t should also be noted that, in addition to the development of the Tramway system 
during the course of the year, the following increased means of rapid communication 
between one part of the city and another were opened : 





i on a ik wendin wig ee mainte Glasgow Central Railway. 

ES ng, sk 4 5'e's0 000s ease c'ea.we Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 
shire Rajlway. 

ON rer errr or Glasgow District Subway. 

i i pawiine a euscoeeeeseeun Caledonian Railway (To!lcross 
Extension), 


All this increased facility for traveling will tend in some measure to affect the 
revenue for a time, but it is not anticipated that it will have any serious effect. In any 
case the public have the enormous benefit of the increased facilities for getting about 
the city at unprecedentedly low rates, and it is gratifying to find that the results of the 
year’s operation are practically the same as the results brought out in the previous 
year’s report, notwithstanding all the competing traveling facilities now offered to the 
citizens. 

It is doubtful if the public fully realize the benetit they are deriving from the present 
fares on the Tramway system as compared with the fares charged before the Corpora- 
tion took the working of the Tramways into their own hands, but it can be approxi- 
mately reduced to figures. Supposing the 99 millions of passengers who traveled by 
the Tramway cars during the past year had paid the fares charged three years ago, it 
would have cost them about £180,000 more than it has done. This is not a sum that can 
be added to the balance, but the citizens have got the benefit of it nevertheless. j 

The Sub-Committee appointed on 28th August, 1895, for the purpose of considering 
the question of Mechanical Traction continued their investigations throughout the year, 
and reported in favor of the adoption of the Overhead Electric System, by way of 
demonstration, on the Springbun and Mitchell Street route. This recommendation was 
adopted, and was finally approved of by the Town Council on 6th May last, and the 
Committee are at present making the necessary arrangements for equipping this route 
accordingly. 
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The city might retain the company’s auditors at current com- 

nsation. 

The city should take over all other employees at current 
wages. 

The city should pay the company’s solicitors for the loss of 
their client, the company’s auditors for the loss of their position 
(in case the city did not retain them), and the company’s 
directors so far as they were not retained as assistants for the 
loss of their office, proper annuities to be adjusted. 


This has been carried out, and the late directors are serving as 
advisors of the City Committee. The town clerk writes that it 
is the intention of the city ‘‘ to abolish horse and substitute me- 
“chanical traction and to lay down a number of additional routes.”’ 


MANCHESTER is so situated with reference to surrounding 
municipalities included in her street railway system, and to the 
several parts of the system itself, the leases of which expire at 








From the accounts published herewith, it will be seen that the Department is in a 
good financial position, and it is very encouraging to the Committee that their efforts to 
make the Tramway system of the city as serviceable as possible are showing results so 
favorable in every respect, through the citizens taking full advantage of the use of their 
own cars. 

The following is a summary statement accompanying a critical analysis of the 
accounts for 1897, made by an authority at once most conservative and competent. 

‘This year, as last, a good deal of criticism has greeted the accounts of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tramways, and as the Glasgow lines are the biggest speciman we have of 
municipal management, it is worth while looking into the figures a little. While we 
are no advocates of tramway working by local authorities, it seems to us that some of 
the criticisms levelled at the Glasgow Tramways Committee are a little extreme. A 
standard of conservatism in accounting is set up which very few tramways companies 
attain to, and when the Corporation naturally do not reach this ideal—an ideal toward 
which they perhaps do not aspire—they are blamed for coming short. On the other 
hand, when judged by a reasonable standard, there are some things which are not all 
that might be desired, but where is the tramway company of which the same may not be 
said? A dispassionate consideration of the accounts may therefore be welcome. Asa 
preliminary, it should be borne in mind that the Corporation are not—like the directors 
of a company—running the system for the purpose of getting every penny of profit out 
of it which can possibly be made. The Town Council are of course strongly amenable 
to public opinion, and they must give a frequent service, must have first-class cars and 
horses, must pay their men good wages and grant them short hours, must keep every- 
thing in first-class order, and in fact run an ideal system from the point of view of the 
public. All this costs money, and it is one of the dangers of financial disaster, inherent 
in municipal management to which we have often referred. But Glasgow tramways 
are a long way from financial disaster, and this arises from the fact that there is a large 
aod lucrative business naturally, and partly because the concern is managed with 
sufficient skill to steer a safe course between the Scylla of public demands for more 
concessions and the Charybdis of starving the business by over-economy. 

On the whole matter of the finances we are not inclined to echo the opinion that 
Glasgow tramways are in such a desperate position, despite their municipal manage- 
ment. We think that with care they will continue to do well, but in view of the pros- 
pective change in methods of traction, strict economy is nécessary so that the surplus 
of revenue over working expenses may be as large as possible, with the object of 
writing down rapidly the value of the whole equipment and buildings.”—The Railway 
World (London), August 18, 1897, p. 254 
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various dates in the future, that the obstacles to undertaking 
municipal operation seem for the present insuperable. Moreover, 
it is conceded on all hands that the tramway company lessees have 
dealt with the city most liberally, and that existing leases are 
advantageous to the city. It therefore seemed possible, two years 
since, that no attempt would be made at municipal operation. 
Buta committee of its council has since investigated the results of 
muncipal operation in Glasgow and elsewhere ; conferences have 
been held with the representatives of Salford ; and the committee 
has now recommended to the corporation to work the lines itself 
at the expiration of the lease to the company in 1901. 


In BIRMINGHAM so satisfactory were the proposals of a new 
tramway company for a renewal of lease for 21 years, that more 
than a year since it was provisionally voted to make such 
arrangements. But on June 16, 1897, the Public Works Com. 
mittee of the city having failed to come to an agreement with the 
company, reported that all negotiations had been dropped ; and 
the city is again discussing what is the best course to take to 
remedy existing unsatisfactory service before 1907-1911, to which 
dates existing tramway leases run. 


LEEDs has operated her street railways since February, 1894, 
thus anticipating by a few months Glasgow’s experiment ina 
similar direction and meeting like success—prompt betterment 
and increase of facilities and lowering of fare for the public—at 
the same time that better wages for shorter hours were paid the 
employees. The foot-note below is condensed from a full 
memorandum just received from the Town Clerk of Leeds.(’*) 





ae) I am unable to send you copies of the accounts, is, but the following extracts 
will show that the working of the Tramways by the Corporation has been a financial 
success. 


Mei os “Bq Meh. "84-Mch, 95. Meh, °95-Meh, 96. Mch, '%6-Meh. ‘7. 




















Car Receipts..... ... £6,025 17 0 £49,338 6 5 £56,476 610 £62,879 12 5 
Other Receipts....... 432 15 9 1,680 4 2 1,872 9 1 1,346 5 2 
Total Receipts........ 6,458 12 9 51,013 10 7 57,848 15 11 64,225 17 7 
Total Expenses...... 5,652 7 8 44,123 8 10 46,013 18 3 50,562 8 3 
Groes Profitt.......... 806 5 6 6,890 1 9 11,834 17 8 13,663 9 4 
Int. on Loans........ 899 1 1 3,670 0 3 3,990 9 2 4,447 1 7 
Net Profit. . cose 8S 8 7 £3,220 1 6 £7,844 8 6 £9,216 7 9 


*This is a deficiency, and is accounted for by reason of the extraordinary expense 
incurred in repairs and partial ae of the track, which was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion when purchased 
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SHEFFIELD has just completed her first year of municipal 
operation of her street railways, which is thus summed up, edi- 
torially by Zondon in its issue of August 19th, 1897, ‘* A year 
“of municipal tramways, in Sheffield has brought a clear gain of 
“over £8,000 (net) to the corporation, has produced two million 
“‘ additional passengers, has secured to the men an extra £2,500 
‘‘in wages, with free uniforms and other advantages (including 
‘shorter labor hours), and, having secured a better service, has 
‘‘ further led the City Council to adopt electric traction”; while 
the itemized statement of account published in another column, 
states and apparently shows that the Corporation Committee 
‘had charged themselves with every item they fairly could.”’ 


DvuBLIN’s experience, though scareely as pertinent, is equally 
interesting. Local tramway service has become so unsatisfactory 
that, after struggling with conditions under its present operation 
by a private horse-tramway company, on November 2, 1896, the 
City Council resolved— 


‘That the time has come when the corporation [of Dublin] 
“ should seek parliamentary powers to enable them to construct, 
“ purchase or lease, and work, by animal or mechanical power, 
“all or any of the existing tramways within the city boundaries ~’ 
[also to construct and work new tramways, etc., etc. | 


Whereupon the tramway company promptly opened negotia- 
tions and offered, in case the city would leave the tramways 
in its hands and help it to get the bill through Parliament, to 
permit it to change its motive power to electric traction— 


ist. To pay a license fee of twenty-five hundred dollars a year 
for each mile of tramway now existing or hereafter to be con- 
structed. 

2nd. To charge no higher fare than one penny from any city 
terminus to the city boundary, and not more than two pence for 
any fare within the city. 

The following is a statement of the working hours and rates of pay of drivers and 
conductors under the late Leeds Tramway Company from whom the Corporation 
purchased, and subsequently the Corporation. Under the Leeds Tramway Company 
(averages) : Drivers 8144 hours per week, at 4,4, d. per hour ; and conductors 8114 hours 
per week, at 34 d. per hour; under the Leeds Corporation (averages): Drivers 66} 
ag per week, at 51¢ d. per hour and conductors 67}} hours per week, at 4°¢ d. per 
our. 
_ Since the Corporation took over the tramways, the number of workmen's cars have 
increased, and the fares charged are 4¢ d. per mile. 
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8rd. In case any new or improved method of electric traction 
be discovered, to introduce it on the principal (designated) streets 
if the city so requested. 


4th. To give the city the option, in 1928 or at the expiry of each 
seven years thereafter, to take its plant at a valuation; 
Which proposition is still open. 


Further detail would be superfluous here. HupDERSFIELD has 
owned and operated her street railways since 1891 ; and PLyMouTH 
since 1893. In 1892 Newport secured authority of parliament 
to operate its city tramways. In 1893-4 Wiean, Sr. HELENs, 
Govan, Botton, BLACKPOOL and EDINBURGH, and in 1896 SoutH 
SHIELDS and SHEFFIELD secured similar authority. 

The index to private acts of Parliament for 1897 is not yet 
published as this goes to press, so that I cannot say what legisla- 
tion has been had this year; but by correspondence during the 
past month I have been officially advised as follows : 


LEICESTER writes that it has just secured parliamentary au- 
thority to work its tramways ; 


BRADFORD that 


‘‘the corporation have a bill now in parliament which, if 
** passed, will authorize them to lay five and one-half miles of 
‘‘ additional tramways, and will also enable them, if they think 
‘* fit, to work the whole of the tramways in the city after the 
‘‘ expiration of the leases now subsisting. The general motive 
‘** power is steam, but one section is worked by horse. It is very 
‘** probable that the new lines, when constructed, will be worked 
‘* by the corporation itself instead of being leased, and that the 
** motive power used will be electricity.’’ 


BLACKBURN that 


‘*The municipality has not the power to work tramways; but 
‘‘it is at the present time contemplating promoting a bill in par- 
‘‘liament to obtain such power, in the event of which it has 
‘‘ arranged terms for the purchase of the tramways from the 
** company, which it will then work. 


DUNDEE that 


‘‘T may state that the local authority are at present consider- 
‘‘ ing a scheme for the taking over of the working of the tram- 
‘‘ ways, and that the water and gas supplies are already in the 
“hands of the local authority.”’ 
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Botton that: 

‘We have now secured power by an act of parliament 
“passed last year, to work the tramways municipally in case 
‘we cannot find a lessee on satisfactory terms; to do this, 
“ however, we should have to wait for some years, as the present 
‘‘ Jessees’ lease does not expire for some time and as the lease has 
“been granted by several different authorities it is terminable on 
“ different dates. I am therefore unable to give you the particu- 
“Jars as to the municipal working of the tramways, but I may 
“say as a rule all undertakings seem to tend to come under the 
“control of municipal bodies, and the people as a whole are con- 
“ fident that their interests in all matters are safe in the hands of 
“the municipal body representing their interests.”’ 

Harirax that: 

“Of course you understand that we have to apply to parlia- 
“ment before we are allowed as a corporation to put down tram- 
“way lines. Last year we promoted a bill in parliament which 
‘has just received the Royal Assent. 

‘Many syndicates and companies (both English and Ameri- 
“can) have offered to put down lines and work tramways, but 
‘after much discussion we have decided that itis in the public 
“interest, for the public interest, for the corporation to have the 
“the tramways entirely in their own hands. Every other de- 
“partment is here managed by the corporation for the benefit of 
‘the citizens ; the gasworks, waterworks, electric light, sanitary 
“department, street cleaning, borough hospital, are all in the 
“hands of the corporation, who do not seek to make a profit out 
“ of these undertakings, but simply to do the best they can for 
“the benefit of the people. We are at present engaged in put- 
“ting down an electrical system of tramways on the overhead 
“trolley wire system. The power is to be supplied from the 
“existing corporation electricity works. The streets along the 
“route will be lighted by electricity, the are lamp being combined 
“with the trolley poles. Weare able to borrow money at 2 1-2 
“per cent, and our only object will be to pay the interest on the 
“capital and sinking fund and the working expenses, and get the 
“best accommodation we possibly can at the lowest rate for the 
“benefit of our citizens.”’ 


BIRKENHEAD that: 


_ “The Municipal operation of the tramways is under consider- 
“ation at the present time.”’ 


WoLVERHAMPTON that : 
‘The Council has now under consideration the direct opera- 


2 tion of the local tramways on the expiration, July, 1898, of 
‘ their lease to a private company.” 


a 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


In GENERAL. 


When we remember that it is only three years since Glasgow, 
and Leeds undertook the first experiments in Municipal operation 
that were on a scale large enough to be instructive, and that it is 
but two years since the first results of these experiments became 
known, it can be appreciated how convincing were these results, 
when criticized by the hardheaded and conservative committees 
of rival cities, desiring to do the best possible for their own towns, 
who promptly ‘‘ went and did likewise.’’ (") 

And when we note thatin each of these great cities, where 
economies are weighed and watched as closely as anywhere in the 
world, the city committee in charge promptly raised wages and 
shortened labor hours ; also, that in these, as in other cases, muni- 
cipal enterprise has been ready to investigate and exploit the 
latest and best methods of operation, and has constantly 
increased facilities and lowered fares, we can hardly say that 
official management is too rigid to keep up with private enter- 
prise. And it would be superfluous, though not unfair, to dwell 
upon the point that it was to better the methods and facilities 


used by private operators that the cities in question took up the 
work at first. 


Once for all, let it be clear that no claim is made that all 
experiments in municipal operation either have been successful, 
or will prove so. It is submitted, however, that, so far as op- 
portunity has been given, its results compare favorably with 
those of the most carefully managed private enterprises in the 
same localities, and this by the judgment of the sharpest critics— 
most interested to judge aright. 

It is also significant that, in proportion as a city is so en- 
terprising and successful, as most markedly to serve as a 








(27). As indicating somewhat of the extent to which municipal operation has be- 
come a practical question the following data are given of the population at its last 
census, of each of the cities of Great Britain, which, as above noted, are either now 
operating their street railways or have commenced preparations so to do; London, 
5,634,000 ; Glasgow, 678,000 ; Liverpool, 518,000 ; Manchester, 454,000 ; Leeds, 368,000 ; 
Sheffield, 324,000 ; Edinburgh, 268,000 ; Dublin, 254,000 ; Bradford, 216.000 ; Leicester, 
175,000 ; Bolton, 115,000 ; Huddersfield, 95,000; Plymouth, 84,000 ; Halifax, 83,000; 
St. Helens, 71,000; Newport, 55,000; Blackpool, 23,000. Of the remainder noted 
Birmingham has just failed in the attempt to secure reforms through the tramway com- 
pany to which it has leased its roads, while Dundee, Blackburn, Birkenhead and 
Wolverhampton have municipal operation under consideration. 
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model for others to follow, it is generally most famed for its en- 
lightened and generous administration of public franchises. And 
in study of this question I have found proof on every side of 
how weak it is to fancy that we are too foolish or depraved to be 
able successfully to handle administrative problems, such as have 
beep met by the towns of Great Britain. To any one who looks 
into their past there are disclosed conditions compared with 
which, any obstacles to be overcome by us are but child’s play, 
while our resources, personal and political, social and financial, 
are much more nearly adequate. Critically to scan what is pro- 
posed is conservatism ; but to stick to the worse because we dare 
not trust our people to administer the better, is cowardice which 
will ever be scourged by the event, whenever our people are given 
a chance. 

“But,” asks some timid well wisher, ‘‘ Where is all this to 
stop?’’ ‘* When will we get to the end of this constantly doing 
more for people?’’ Nowhere and never, unless we are interrupted 
by the millenium. 

Every decade, and more and more each decade, has the success 
of one after another branch of public service shown the way to 
others, in large measure made possible by the stronger public 
that it has helped to make. It would not do to discuss this 
here—mainly because I can no more imagine what will be the 
realities of a generation hence than could the objector believe me 
were | to describe them. For the new Shoreditch is not further 
advanced beyond the old one than in every really live city, while 
many of us are yet living, its conditions will be better than the 
best it can show to-day.(*) 





(15) Shoreditch forms a London pepe borough on the north side of the Thames 
t 


and in the East Central District. has an area of one square mile and a population of 
124,009, with the largest proportion of artisans of any London borough, viz. : 85 per 
cent. Shoreditch is therefore poor. Many an electric lighting company had wished to 
light up Shoreditch, for, as already said, its area is but one square mile, its population 
is dense, many of the people requiring a light motor for the staple industry of the 
borough, furniture and cabinet-making ; besides, public-houses abound, to the number 
of 300, and they are the great consumers of electricity until avery late hour (12:30 P. 
M.), although many other small shops successfully rival their bad example. 

But Shoreditch resisted the wiles of electric lighting companies, and in 1892 ob- 
tained the consent of the Board of Trade to furnish its own electricity for public and 
private purposes. Shoreditch produces daily between fifty and sixty tons of dust and 
house refuse, and for the removal of this to the sea by barging it used to pay 3s. 2d. per 
ton. The problem for the municipality was to burn the dust to make electric light, and, 
incredible as it may seem, this is what is being done to-day. But of that dust, the de- 
structor produces steam, and the steam is used to drive a great high-tension engine 
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But it is only the next step forward that at any time need be 
taken ; and the timid may be assured that he need have to face 
nothing more revolutionary than the removal from our streets of 
the elevated roads to make way for better methods of transit, ag 
imagined, without tremor, by ex-Mayor Hewitt, the supply by 
the city to its citizens of improved air, the legality of which js 
demonstrated by Judge Barrett () and free light and transport 
for our citizens, the prospect of which is philosophically viewed 
by Mr. Belmont. (*) 

It is only now that our city has so grown as to begin to realize 
her natural advantages, only now that the widely extended fea. 
tures of our site begin to coalesce into such a grand and bean- 





producing 1,100 volts of electricity from each of three generators; there are, besides 
three low-tension dynamos, each producing 165 volts. The site, which also serves for 
baths, wash-houses, Central Library, Museum and is very close to the municipal 
technical school, cost £33,500. The total cost of these different schemes is very nearly 
£200,000. Now it is evident that dust and refuse will not burn as coal burns. To 
coax it to burn, there are motoi-driven fans which cause a strong current of air to 
circulate. Dust destruction continues day and night at Shoreditch, twelve men stoking 
in three shifts of eight hours each, four toa shift. The question was, how to save up 
the steam generated in the daytime for use at night. This had been achieved by the 
Druitt Halpin thermal storage system, by which steam passes into a cylinder and is 
mixed with a small quantity of cold water from the feed-pumps. This steam is sup- 
plied to boilers in connection with the dynamos, and by this arrangement the boilers 
evaporate one-third more steam than would be the case if they were connected with the 
water-mains. 

The vestry clerk calculates that, in view of the large sum formerly paid for the 
barging of the dust, the saving of fuel for the baths and wash-houses, and ile receipts 
by the sale of electricity, there will be an annual economy of £1,500. This is probably 
much below the mark. for the purposes of your journal, the vestry clerk communi- 
cates the fact that all the electricity the machinery can now yield is taken up, and no 
fresh customers can be supplied until more machinery is added. Additional engines 
and gear are now being built. 

he electric-lighting station supplies the arc lamps with which Shoreditch streets 
are now lighted. At midnight these are switched off, and by automatic action incan- 
descent lamps of less power are lighted until dawn. In case of accidental extinction of 
one set of lamps, the other set will light automatically. The station also lights the 
town-hall, lights and heats the baths and technical school, ventilates the sewers, sup- 
plies electric motor-power to cabinet-makers at specially low rates during the daytime, 
has entered into a contract with the Electric Cab Company, and supplies every private 
consumer, dealing tenderly with him in the manner of fittings. It is good to know that 
workmen’s dwellings are being fitted with the Bastian penny-in-the-slot meter ; for a 
penny the poorest home can have an eight-candle-power light for six hours. And, 
delightful thought, all this light is churned out of dirt !—W. Y. Hvening Post, August 
6, 1897. 

(2°) Supra. 

(?°) “In some year of the future the effort may be begun to put the city in such 
comprehensive business as supplying transportation and illumination for a price, as it 
now supplies water, and as the Federal Government transports and delivers mail matter. 
It may even be that in future years the city will provide transportation and illumination 
free of price or fee or rate, and rely on taxes to ‘ foot the bill.’ Highways have been 
evolved from turnpikes exacting tolls. Nearly all roads and bridges are now free.”— 
Hon. Perry Betmont, N. Y. Zimes, Aug. 31, 1897. 
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tiful whole as, until the very plan of the continents is 
changed, can be realized by no other city on earth. ‘* With 
“its noble harbor protected from injury, and the chan- 
“nels of approach straightened and deepened; with its 
“wharves and docks made adequate for the easy transfer 
“of the vast commerce of the country; with its streets 
‘properly paved and cleaned, and protected from destructive 
‘upheavals ; with cheap, easy and rapid transit throughout its 
“Jength and breadth ; with salubrious and attractive parks in 
“the centres of dense population ; with an ample supply of 
‘“ pure water, now nearly provided ; with a system of taxation so 
‘“ modified that the capital of the world may be as free to come 
“and go as the air of heaven, the imagination can place no bonds 
“to the future growth of this city in business, wealth and the 
“blessings of civilization. Its imperial destiny as the greatest 
“city in the world is assured by natural causes, which cannot be 
“ thwarted except by the folly and neglect of its inhabitants.’’(*) 








(21) Message of Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Mayor, to the Board of Aldermen, 1888. 





MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE MANAGEMENT OF STREET 
RAILWAYS—A STUDY OF RESULTS 
AND POSSIBILITIES. 


By Epwarp E. HIiaGerns. 


The principal powers which the State may rightly confer by 
charter upon its municipalities may be grouped in three classes, 
as follows : 


Class I. Primary investment powers. 

1. Power to lay out and construct streets and other}thorough- 
fares. 

2. Power to construct a sewer system. 

3. Power to construct public buildings. 

These powers are primgty and essential. In their exercise the 
city creates a ‘‘plant,’’ so to speak, and incurs a bonded debt, 
which may be less in amount than the actual investment if prop- 
erty owners whose holdings are directly benefited by the city’s 
action be assessed for a part of the cost. 


Class II. Powers involving public service without profit earn- 
ing possibilities. 
4. Power to maintain, light and clean thoroughfares. 
5. Power to maintain the sewer system. 
6. Power to maintain public buildings. 
7. Power to establish and maintain a health department and 
to remove ashes and garbage. 
8. Power to establish and maintain a police department. 
9. Power to establish and maintain courts of justice and cor. 
rectional institutions. 
. Power to establish and maintain a fire department. 
. Power to establish and maintain a system of public educa- 
tion. 
. Power to establish and maintain public charities. 
. Power to acquire and maintain public parks. 
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The distinguishing feature of all but the last three functions 
of Class II are, first, the necessity for constant expenditure with 
little, if any income and no possibility of self-support, and second, 
the service of all citizens, directly or indirectly, and to approxim- 
ately the same extent. A free public school system requires con- 
stant expenditure, but does not serve al/ the people, except in the 
indirect way of bringing about better citizenship, but the injustice 
of taxing all for the benefit of nearly, but not quite all may 
safely be disregarded in this case. Public charities are a neces- 
sity of civilization and a true burden upon the community. The 
acquisition and maintenance of parks may be justified not only 
by the health and pleasure-giving benefits, open to all, but by the 
certain appreciation in value of park lands as a part of the city’s 
property. 

The cost of performing these non-profit earning functions must, 
therefore, be assessed upon the entire community, unless some 
revenue-earning capacity can be developed by the municipality, 
which will act asa credit to reduce these costs. Such revenue- 
earning capacity is found in 

Class III. Powers involving public service with profit 
earning possibilities. 

14. Power to provide for a water supply. 

15. Power to provide for a system of public lighting. 

16. Power to provide for steam and electric supply service for 

power and heating. 
. Power to provide for transportation facilities by surface, 
elevated, or underground railways. 


. Power to provide for transportation facilities by ferries. 

. Power to provide for the transmission of intelligence by 
telephone, telegraph, compressed air or messenger. 

. Power to provide for a cab service. 

. Power to provide for the transportation of goods by 
vehicles of all kinds. 


2. Power to impose taxes upon private vehicles. 
. Power to provide for market places. 


. Power to provide for the development of water fronts by 
means of wharves, docks, etc. 
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The common feature of all these powers of Class III, which 
brings them clearly within the domain of municipal administra. 
tion or regulation, is the necessity which is upon each of using 
some part of the city’s plant purchased at the common expense, 
Water, gas, and steam-supply systems require pipes laid in the 
streets; electric lighting, power, telephone, telegraph and 
messenger call systems, require street space for their wires; a 
railway transportation system calls for tracks, terminals and 
overhead structures burdening the streets; and vehicular traffic 
of all kinds, including that by cabs, wagons and private carriages, 
wears out the people’s pavements. The right of a city to estab. 
lish market places or to construct and own wharves and docks js 
hardly an inherent one, but when possessed and exercised, rests 
frequently upon ‘‘ancient custom” or royal grants of land or 
water front. The right to provide for ferriage is on a par with 
that for railway transportation in the streets, since the water 
thoroughfares of all cities possessing them are usually main- 
tained only at considerable public expense. 

Now, by no school of political theorists would it be denied that 
the whole community, which has built the city’s plant and which 
is taxed to pay for its maintenance, should derive compensation in 
some form for all burdens placed upon this plant in the per- 
formance of services rendered to a portion only of the com- 
munity, or to certain classes more than to others. The real 
question is, therefore—In what way can this compensation best be 
obtained ? 

In the first place, consistency does not require that all these 
powers be exercised by the city in the same way. There may be 
special reasons why a municipality may wisely decide to perform 
certain functions on its own account and allow others to be done 
for the people by private capital. A good and sufficient water 
supply, for example, serves the entire community and is essential 
to its health and to the city’s prosperity. It would sometimes be 
difficult, and perhaps unwise, to give into private hands the 
powers necessary to properly protect such a water supply at its 
sources, and the argument may occasionally be urged, with some 
plausibility, that it would be dangerous to leave in private hands 
such a tremendous power for good or evil to a city. Moreover, 
most cities, are, themselves, the largest individual consumers of 
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water, and questions of municipal economy in expenditure 
naturally have an important influence in shaping policy.’ 

The question of how best to handle public lighting in its vari- 
ous forms stands, too, on a basis different from all the functions 
of Class III, except the first, inasmuch as here, again, the city is 
itself a large purchaser of light. The problem of how best to do 
its own work—whether directly or by the contract system—is one 
which confronts a city at every turn, and is to be decided, in gen- 
eral, on the basis of comparative economies. ‘Theoretically, there 
ought to be no possibility of saving the people’s money by munici- 
pal ownership and operation of a lighting plant strictly limited in 
capacity to the city’s needs, for, apart from all other considera- 
tions, the natural economy in production on the larger scale re- 
quired for commercial and municipal necessities together, ought 
always to be sufficient to insure prices lower than the bare cost of 
production in the smaller plant required for municipal purposes 
alone. Where this theoretical condition does not obtain in prac- 
tice, the problem of dealing with public lighting may be solved 
by the establishment of separate plants for municipal lighting 
alone—an economic absurdity as far as gas supply at least is con- 
cerned—or. it may be argued on the broader question of public 
and private ownership of the entire city lighting system, commer- 
cial and municipal. 

But when we come to such public service functions as railway 
and ferry transportation, telegraph and telephone service and ve- 
hicular traffic, we find that these are essentially different from 
water supply and lighting, in that no municipal corporation is a 
user of these services to an extent which would justify it in per- 
forming them itself as a measure of economy in expenditure, and 
in that a portion only, and not the whole of the community is 
reached by these services. 

In short, it does not follow by any means, as some would-be 
leaders of opinion would have us believe, that the growing agita- 
tion for municipal control of all public service industries is merely 
a logical development of the success which may have been found 
in the control of one or two of them. It is true, however, that 
those who advocate municipal management of transportation agen- 
cies, telephone and telegraph systems, etc., on the ground, either 
that the use of the city’s plant is necessary, or that they are na- 
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tural monopolies which should not be given into private hands, 
are logically bound to go still further and demand that the city 
shall own and operate all cabs, wagons and carts, a steam and 
electric power supply system for factories, a district messenger 
service, and every similar agency of living which may, directly or 
remotely, use the facilities which the city has provided for the 
transaction of business and the comfort of the people. Moreover, 
these advocates must go even farther and demand that such rail- 
roads, telegraphs and steamships as use facilities of any char. 
acter the cost of which has been paid by the public, should be 
owned and operated by the national or state governments—and 
the step from this to common land ownership and to pure social- 
ism is a short one. 

He who advocates the municipalization of one public service 
industry while opposing others,may do so consistently, however, 
if his argument be that the city should own and operate all prof. 
itable, or excessively profitable industries of this kind, while 
leaving to private capital all unprofitable or but slightly profitable 
ones. In other words, the economic argument as applied to any 
particular industry is a good one—it is, as a matter of fact, al- 
most the only one used in practice—and it is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration, though I do not by any means admit that it 
should be, by itself alone, a controlling factor in determining 
municipal policy—certainly if ‘‘economy”’ be defined narrowly 
as a direct money saving in dollars and cents. As a matter of 
fact I presume that all, or nearly all honest advocates of munici- 
pal ownership and operation will admit that excessive, and not 
merely moderate, profits must be clearly shown in any particular 
case under consideration, if the economic argument alone ought 
to prove effective in bringing abont a change of policy from pri- 
vate to municipal responsibility in matters involving such com- 
plexity and technique as are found in the management of public 
service industries. 

I now leave this general discussion of municipal functions for 
a special one on the relations between street railways and munici- 
palities, and first of all, in deference to those who wish to measure 
all values by the standard of dollars and cents, I will take up the 
economic questions involved. 
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The public in general has a greatly exaggerated idea of the 
profits of street railway operation. It has seen the capitalization 
of American street railways suddenly expand, during the last ten 
years, from $400,000,000 to $1,400,000,000 ; it has seen individuals 
and syndicates derive large fortunes from street railway manipu- 
lation in our principal cities ; it has seen that these fortunes are 
made possible by the possession of franchises given to these indi- 
viduals and syndicates by the people’s chosen representatives ; 
and it forgets entirely that speculative, market or par values, are 
not necessarily real ones, as measured by earning power, and that 
in a period of railroad building and inflation, confidence and hope 
in coming profits always exceed realization. 

In its belief in excessive street railway profits the public has 
been confirmed by pronouncements on the subject by ‘Citizens’ 
Committees’ and other public-spirited bodies, formed for the 
most part with excellent intentions and entire honesty of pur- 
pose, but composed chiefly of men who refuse to spare from their 
own affairs time sufficient to thoroughly investigate the questions 
upon which they vote so contidently in ‘* Committees of One 
Hundred.’’ The circular letters of such committees are often 
almost amusing, or would be, were not the results sought to be 
obtained of such tremendous consequence. Take, for example, 
the two opening paragraphs of a circular issued by the recently 
formed ‘* Association for the Public Control of Franchises,’ of 
New York City, under date of July 17, 1897. 

“ According to the most conservative authorities, half the city’s revenues could be 
derived from its street car, gas, and other franchises. In this event, taxes upon private 
and personal property would be cut in two. 

‘What is even more important to the mass of our citizens, public control of the 
means of transportation and illumination will lead to a similar reduction in car fares 
and gas bills.” 

Are we to suppose that the esteemed president of the asso- 
ciation issuing this circular is personally aware that the amount 
of money now raised by taxation in the city of New York is 
nearly or quite $45,000,000 per annum, while the entire net earn- 
ings (applicable to interest and dividends) of the surface and ele- 
vated railway, gas and electric lighting properties do not exceed 
$18,000,000 per annum, of which by far the greater part would be 
consumed in paying interest—even with New York City’s credit— 
on the lowest sum at which the city could possibly secure the 
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tangible assets of the different companies if purchased. on appraisal 
by unbiased judges of values? Or can we believe that the associ. 
ation’s vice-presidents, would be willing to individually engage 
to so handle the city’s finances and operating properties as to cut 
both city taxation and street railway, gas and electric light charges 
in two, under these conditions? Or must we not charitably con. 
clude that for none of these busy gentlemen has it been possible 
to personally investigate and revise the statements appearing over 
their names as committee members ? 

Another example of the way in which public sentiment is 
sought to be manufactured by certain kinds of reformers: The 
city of Chicago furnishes an asylum for a ‘‘Three Cent Fare As. 
sociation,’ one of whose assets is an ‘‘ Educational Committee.” 
This committee was also moved, not long ago, to circularize the 
public on the subject of street railway fares, and an extract from 
its circular reads as follows: 

** Taking the accounts as furnished by the ‘ combine’ officers (of Chicago) it shows 
the net earnings are 30 per cent. of the gross receipts, or, otherwise stated, 30 per cent, 
of every nickel collected is profit. Thus, their books show it costs 3} cents to carry 
each passenger, the profit on which is 14 cents, or 43 per cent. added to the cost. Con- 
ceding the ‘ combine’ should be allowed its alleged 34 cents of cost, with 7 per cent. 
added for profit, the cost to the people would then be 3% cents each ride, or an equiva- 
lent of seven rides for 25 cents. Should not a general ordinance be passed regulating 
the rate of street car fares ?”’ 

Indeed ! The ‘‘combine”’ is to be generously allowed a ‘‘ profit” 
amounting to 7 per cent. of the operating expenses, as a return 
on an investment equivalent to from five to ten times those oper- 
ating expenses ! 

It is almost inconceivable that such utter ignorance of the sim- 
plest business principles should be found among men behind 
public movements of any kind, and the conclusion is forced upon 
us that office boys or clerks are allowed to do the ‘‘ public work” 
of many of our business men. 

* * * * * * * * 

A bit of street railway history, and an explanation of the true 
practical meaning to investors and would-be investors (including 
municipalities) of street-railway capitalization, earnings, operating 
expenses and profits applicable to return on investment, will per- 
haps help the layman in street railway affairs to better understand 
the technicalities of a somewhat difficult subject and to forma 
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clear idea of the relative merits of different proposed solutions of 
the problem under consideration. 

The street-railway industry was a small one indeed prior to 
1970, and was limited to horse-railway lines in a few of the larger 
cities. From 1870 to 1880 came the first efforts to bring about im- 
provements in motive powers, several of the hill lines in San 
Francisco being equipped with the cable system in that decade. 
A few years later the cable system was adopted in other cities and 
the early experiments in electric traction began. In 1888-97 has 
come the electric era. 

The old horse railway properties were not, as a rule, over- 
capitalized. Many of them were really undercapitalized on ac- 
count of the fact that earnings were frequently put into extensions 
of mileage instead of into dividends on stock. In the larger cities 
of the country, these horse-railway systems were quite profitable, 
one reason being that the lines were operated only on the main 
streets and the companies took no chances of possibly unprofitable 
extensions. In cities of moderate size also, the horse railways, by 
dint of close management and condensed mileage, managed to 
make fair profits gauged by percentage dividends on investment, 
but operation was on so small a scale that the total amount of 
profits involved was smal] and was likely to disappear at times. 
In the smaller cities and country towns street railway properties 
were practically valueless from a profit-earning point of view. 
Averaging street railway operation in cities of all sizes in New 
York State and Massachusetts, it is found that in 1885, the New 
York properties showed apparent net earnings of 8.8 per cent. on 
the total investment, and the Massachusetts properties 6.6 per 
cent. For reasons which will presently appear, these apparent 
rates of return were, in reality, considerably too high. 

Electricity took the street railway world in America by storm. 
Extravagant estimates of the possibilities of operating profits 
served as a basis for extravagant ideas of capitalization. Syndi- 
cates were formed to purchase horse railway properties and equip 
them with electricity, and these syndicates were forced to pay 
high prices for assets whose value largely disappeared with the 
adoption of electricity. The electric manufacturing companies, 
two or three only in number, were taxed to the utmost to furnish 
apparatus rapidly enough to supply their would-be customers, 
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and as a result of this urgent demand and of the heavy cost of 
experimental work and manufacturing processes necessary in q 
new industry, the prices charged by them for apparatus were very 
large—five to eight times present prices—while the apparatus it. 
self was poor and inefficient as compared with the types 
common to-day. Similar pressure was brought to bear upon 
car builders, rail-rolling mills and other manufacturers of street 
railway material, and with similar results, both as to prices charged 
and imperfection of product. Taken almost by surprise, the mill 
owners and manufacturers found that they must devise new types 
to meet a host of varying conditions, and must do it under pres. 
sure. Millions upon millions of dollars have been honestly but 
vainly spent in the endeavor to provide a roadbed suitable for 
electric traction, the early belief that 50 to 60 Ib. girder rails 
mounted on chairs would be stiff enough for all requirements, 
having given way to the reluctant admission that our present 
80 to 90 lb. standards are necessary. Millions upon millions 
more have been spent by the street railway companies in teach- 
ing the manufacturers that their motors were too weak and 
their dynamos too small for economical operation. The money 
wasted in this field, and wasted entirely legitimatel y—since 
managers bought the best they could get and none had experience 
—is almost beyond belief. Joined to this has undoubtedly been 
real and attempted overcapitalization of costs, which has not 
always been successful, owing to the necessities for muney 
brought about by the waste investment already described. 

Out of this chaos of changing conditions our street railways 
have come forth burdened with capital liabilities averaging for the 
United States $95,000 per mile of track, of which about $41,000 is 
in funded debt and $54,000 in capital stock. The amount of real 
overcapitalization of cost is, of course, impossible to obtain with 
any approach to accuracy, but from a somewhat intimate knowl- 
edge of the way in which these capital liabilities have in general 
been created and from the fact that many, if not most of our street 
railways have been obliged to incur more or less large tioating debts 
in addition to their stock and bond issues in order to provide for 
the necessary changes in roadbed and equipment brought about 
by ‘improvements in the art,’’ I am inclined to believe that the 
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total amount of ‘‘ water’? in American street railway securities 
hardly exceeds one-third their total par value. 

We frequently hear it said of some local street railway system 
that ‘‘It is heavily overcapitalized. An engineer thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the facts states that the cost of duplicating its tangible 
assets would be but half its stock and bond issues.”’ Such an argu- 
ment, used for this purpose, and in the light of the above statements 
of fact regarding the destroyed horse railway investment and high 
prices for apparatus and material in the old days of electric rail- 
roading, is obviously unfair and demagogic. So long as managers 
are fallible and their judgments imperfect, so long will all in- 
dustries be burdened with waste investment, which is none the 
less, however, true investment and rightly to be capitalized. The 
public may properly seek to prevent genuine overcapitalization of 
costs in order to make sure that excessive operating profits be not 
concealed by such overcapitalization, but it has no right whatever 
to attempt to scale down the capitalization to the basis of cost of 
duplication, or to found arguments for imposition of additional 
burdens of taxation on such a flimsy substructure. 

We now come to street railway earning power. Here I am pre- 
pared to make a broad statement of fact, which can hardly 
be successfully controverted. 

The true earning power of nine-tenths of our street railway 
properties is far less than their apparent earning power. 

The net earning power of any operating property for a series of 
years is that part of its gross receipts which remains after all 
operating expenses (including taxes) have been paid, together 
with all contingent losses of any kind not properly chargeable to 
operating expenses. In other words, the net earnings in order to 
be truly such, must be properly applicable to return upon the 
investment. 

The operating expenses of a street railway enterprise are usually 
sub-divided into four main classes: ‘‘General Expenses,’’ ‘‘ Trans- 
portation Expenses,’’ ‘*‘ Maintenance of Way and Buildings,”’ and 
‘Maintenance of Equipment.’ The first two classes ordinarily in- 
clude direct annual expenditures only, which are easy to ascertain 
when once incurred and not difficult to estimate for future years, 
except that they include contingent losses by fire and for ‘‘ damages 
for accidents to persons and property,’’ which losses are decidedly 
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variable in amount. The two maintenance classes are of an entirely 
different order, since to them should be charged not only the 
direct expenditures for repairs from year to year, but also a cer- 
tain amount for renewals or for a measure of that depreciation of 
plant and equipment which will, in course of time, make renewals 
inevitable. In other words, the actual operating value of the 
tangible assets, plus any sums held in the treasury to balance de- 
preciation must be at all times equal to the original investment 
before returns can be properly made upon that investment. The 
necessity for such a balance to depreciation in the form of a 
‘reserve fund,”’ ‘‘ depreciation fund’’ or an account with ‘‘de- 
ferred operating expenses’’ is evident, and such a fund should, 
theoretically at least, form an integral part of any correct financial 
system. 

With long-established enterprises, however, such as are found 
in the steam railroad field, the amount of money per annum which 
it is necessary to put into the property in the form of renewals in 
order to keep it up to its original condition, becomes reasonably 
constant after many years of operation, so that cash depreciation 
funds of the kind described are not always needed. Nevertheless, 
their necessity has been proven in innumerable instances in the 
history of steam railroading, as may be inferred from the fact that 
but few American railroads can now be found which have not at 
some period of their career passed into bankruptcy and been forced 
to provide for urgently needed ‘*improvements”’ upon their prop- 
erty by the raising of new supplies of capital—‘‘earnings’’ having 
been paid out too liberally to stockholders in the early days of the 
undertaking. In Europe, depreciation is always taken care of by 
an annual charge upon earnings, and the management of any 
industrial enterprise ;would be considered ‘‘ wildcat’’ indeed did 
it not establish amortization funds for this purpose. 

In any new enterprise, particularly in the electric railway field 
where the total experience with a new form of motive power las 
extended over a period of less than ten years, it is necessary to 
form some estimates in advance of what the depreciation is likely 
to be throughout a term of years, and to set aside out of earnings 
the sums necessary tu balance this depreciation, charging them, 
of course, to ‘‘operating expenses’’ and thereby raising the ap- 
parent percentage of operating expenses to receipts found in the 
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earlier years of the operating period, to somewhere near their true 
average figure. 

Net earnings applicable to return on investment are not always 
equal to the earnings from operation, 7. e., to the difference 
between the gross receipts and the true operating expenses. A 
limited time’ franchise, for example, may easily involve a con- 
tingent loss at the end of the franchise period in the disposal 
of the property or its transfer to new owners, in case a renewal 
of franchise to the original owners is refused. This loss must be 
estimated as closely as possible at the beginning of the operating 
period and‘amortized by an annual charge on earnings, if capital 
is to remain intact. This annual charge may easily be a very 
large one if, as is the case with many of our electric railways, the 
original investment was made in the purchase of an old horse 
railway system for equipment by electricity, since these old 
systems were usually bought, as before stated, at a large price 
placed on their then earning power, whereas their assets available 
for electric traction were but a small percentage of this price. 

This statement of the principles underlying a currect system of 
street railway finance may pruperly be supplemented by an ‘ illus- 
tration drawn from real life’’ in order that the relative importance 
of these profit-determining factors may be grasped. 

A certain American street railway company has been operating 
about six years under franchises which have thirty years yet to run. 
The original cash cost of its roadbed, power plants, buildings 
and equipment, was about $5,000,000, to which must be added an 
investment of about $2,500,000 in previously existing horse rail- 
way properties which formed the backbone of the present much 
larger system. ‘This investment of $2,500,000 is properly charge- 
able to ‘‘franchises’’ under the new conditions, though repre- 
senting ‘‘ plant and equipment ’”’ under the old. 

To-day the roadbed and rolling stock are in comparatively poor 
condition. The company’s engineers estimate that not less than 
$1,750,000 of new money would be required to put the property 
in good condition according to modern standards, and that a 
“perfect plant’? to do the same work as that which cost $5,000, - 
00 originally would cost, at present prices, but $3,500,000. Here, 
then, is an absolute destruction of capital investment amounting 
to $3,250,000—considerably more than the total apparent earn- 
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ings from operation of the six-year period. ‘*‘ How can this lost 
investment be regained?’’ is the legitimate inquiry of the in. 
vestors. 

Let us assume, what is actually the case, that capital has re. 
ceived in interest (no dividends) during this six-year period a 
moderate return only for its use, averaging as a matter of fact, 
hardly four per cent. perannum. Let us assume that the invest- 
ors decide to follow their engineer’s advice and put their hands 
deep in their pockets for the additional $1,'750,v00 required to 
modernize their plant and equipment so as to give it greatest 
earning power. May they not be pardoned if, in this particular 
case, they capitalize this new money, by adding it, on their books, 
to their original investment, and demand of the management of 
the rejuvenated property that it so handle its trust as to pay 
back to the investors at the end of the thirty year franchise period 
$9,250,000 of unimpaired capital together with whatever annual 
return can be made on this investment? This may not be ultra 
conservative bookkeeping, but it is common sense.”’ 

What will be this annual return ? 

The gross earnings of the property in its present imperfect 
physical condition are about $1,250,000. With a perfect roadbed 
and equipment we may strain a point and assume gross earnings 
of $1,500,000 for the first complete year under the new condi- 
tions. 

The company’s ‘‘General Expenses’’ for the past two years 
averaged about $150,000 perannum Under the new conditions 
they will be about $175,000 per annum, the principal increases 
coming in taxes, accident insurance and miscellaneous general 
expenses. 

The company’s ‘‘ Transportation Expenses’’ at present aver- 
age about $525,000, but under the new conditions will be reduced 
to about $500,000, the principal decrease being found in operation 
of power station where the modern apparatus will prove more 
economical than the old. 

The average cost of ‘‘ Maintenance of Way and Structures” 
during the last two years was about $50,000, and of ‘* Maintenance 
of Equipment’’ about $100,000, these sums nominally covering 
both ‘‘ repairs and renewals,’’ but in reality very little of the lat- 
ter element of maintenance. They are entirely too low, as will 
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readily be understood from the following table and discussion. 
In this table the cost of each class of apparatus making up the 
entire plant and equipment is carefully estimated on the basis of 
present prices and standards and on the assumption that the ex- 
penditure of the $1,750,000 of new money has brought up the 
total value of the tangible assets to that of a “perfect plant,” 
estimated, as above, at $3,500,000. 
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“maintenance ”’ is to determine the saliitihe life of each kind of 
apparatus ; the second step is to determine the the average annual 
ordinary repairs during that life ; and the third step is to deter- 
mine the sums which should be passed to a reserve or deprecia- 
tion fund each year, in order to provide for the replacement of 
each class of apparatus at the end of its estimated life. 

Without going too much into detail in explaining the figures 
of this table, the idea will be clearly seen by taking the single 
item of ‘‘ roadbed.’’ In the first column is given an estimate of 
the present cost ($1,875,000) of building for this system a ‘ per- 
fect ’’ roadbed according to modern standards. It is assumed that 
this roadbed will have a life of ten years, though the exceptionally 
severe and frequent service always given with electric traction in 
city work has so far proved more destructive to track than this 
life would indicate, and so long a life is possible in this particular 
city only with heavy girder rails and the best construction through- 
out. 
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During this ten-year life assumed, the average annual cost of 
repairs necessary for keeping the track in fair operating condition 
can hardly be less than $31,250, a figure based, in the estimates, 
on track mileage, but less than 2 per cent. of cost. 

At the end of its life, when the track must be taken up and 
the rails and ties replaced with new, a salvage of 10 per cent. may 
possibly be realized from the sale of rails as ‘‘scrap.’’ The net 
cost of replacement to be amortized becomes, therefore, $1,687,500, 

It is to provide this replacement money that the reserve fund 
is to be established out of earnings, and by a simple calculation 
on actuarial principles it is found that $134,142 set aside each year 
and allowed to accumulate at 5 per cent. compound interest will 
amount in ten years to the $1,678,500 required. This sum added 
to the average annual cost of repairs, amounts to a total mainten- 
ance and depreciation account of but 8.9 per cent. of the original 
cost of roadbed, which is considerably less than the percentage 
usually estimated by engineers upon roadbed. 

The other items in the table being treated in a similar way, we 
have a grand total of $374,302 as a reasonable estimate of that 
highly uncertain element of ‘* repairs and renewals,”’ and one con- 
structed in a somewhat more scientific and convincing way than 
can be done by the ordinary ‘‘ guesswork ’’ percentages where the 
favoring influence of compound interest is not taken into account. 

Note this—that an item practically lost sight of in American 
street railway finance, the item of depreciation, is practically 
equal, under the best conditions of modern roadbed and equip- 
ment assumed, to the entire average direct expenditures for or- 
dinary repairs covering a series of years, and is therefore consid- 
erably greater than the direct expenditures during the first few 
years of operation when everything is comparatively new and in 
good condition. Note also that the combined maintenance charges 
—the ‘‘ repairs and renewals’’—amount for this particular plant 
to a little over 10 per cent. of the valuation, at present prices, of 
its tangible assets and to 25 per cent. of the assumed gross 
receipts. The bearing of these two percentages will presently 
appear. 

The true operating expenses are thus, in round numbers, 
$1,050,000, or about 70 per cent of the gross receipts, and the true 
earnings from operation are $450,000. These are not yet, however, 
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the net earnings applicable to return upon investment, for a pro 
rata proportion of the loss to be realized at the end of the thirty 
year franchise life must first be provided for. 

This lost investment may be assumed to be $9,250,000, less 
$3,500,000, or $5,750,000, if we can safely estimate that the plant 
and equipment can be sold to new owners thirty years hence fora 
sum which, together with the funds held in reserve to balance de- 
preciation, will amount to the present valuation of a ‘ perfect 
plant.”” This is hardly certain, by any means, but is a conveni- 
ent assumption for present purposes, 

Now, to amortize in thirty years this investment loss of $5,750, - 
000, it will be necessary to set aside at 5 per cent. compound in- 
terest, the sum of $86,500 per annum, and this is a true * fixed 
charge ’’ against the earnings from operation. The net earnings 
applicable to return on investment become, therefore, $363,500, a 
sum less than 4 per cent. upon the investment—provided, that, 
within the whole thirty year period, fire or accidents do not cause 
large uninsured losses impossible to foresee ; that the municipality 
do not again raise tax rates or impose other and heavier burdens 
upon the enterprise ; that the engineers have properly estimated 
the depreciation ; and—most harrowing proviso of all to the wor- 
ried and anxious street railway manager—that the ever active and 
utterly inconsiderate inventor do not effect improvements in the 
art of street railroading, which will play havoc with all these 
estimates, and render new expenditures of money a_ necessity. 
Contingencies of this nature may be confidently relied upon to 
more than neutralize any probable increase in earning power, 
caused by growth of cities, and are among the influences which 
make it impossible to get well informed investment capital for 
street railway enterprises at low or even moderate rates of inter- 
est—and which will operate just as effectually to wipe out the 
profits of street railway plants owned and operated by munici- 
palities as of those owned by private parties. 

It may be said that this illustration must represent an extreme 
case, not possible to duplicate elsewhere. On the contrary, it 
is by no means unusual. Here is a table, made up with great 
care and without prejudice or selection, showing certain operating 
features of twenty American street railway systems of the first 
class in magnitude of operation. No particular order of arrange- 
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ment is followed, as identification is not necessary or desirable for 
present purposes : 
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Here are twenty properties, none earning less than $1,000,000 
gross per annum. Their aggregate capitalization in bonds and stock 
outstanding is nearly $500,000,000 ; their aggregate gross receipts 
are about $67,000,000 ; their apparent operating expenses (includ- 
ing taxes) are about $42,000.000, or 63 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts ; and the percentage of apparent earnings from operation to 
the total capitalization is, in the aggregate, almost exactly 5 per 
cent. 

‘* But these properties are overcapitalizec 

Admitted. 

Suppose I admit, too, for the purpose of this argument only, 
that the overcapitalization is 100 per cent.—that the real accumu- 
lated cash investment in all these properties is not $500,000,000, 
but $250,000,000! This certainly would seem to be an admission 
sufficiently sweeping to suit any critics. 

The result is only this, that the apparent net earnings would be 
equivalent to a return upon investment of 10 per cent., instead of 
5 percent. Is this larger figure ‘‘ extortionate,’’ ‘‘ excessive,’ or 
‘*outrageous’”’ for risks so great as those which have to be taken 
by investors in street railway properties ¢ 


” 


it will be said. 
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This is notall. These twenty properties are not now in reality 
earning 5 per cent. on their $500,000,000 of capita] liabilities, or 
10 per cent. on half this amount. Look at the percentages of 
maintenance charges to gross receipts and to capital liabilities of 
the seven properties for which they can be obtained, and at the 
percentages of operating expenses to gross receipts in all! Case 
No. 5is an exception among these properties, in that it is not 
overcapitalized, its maintenance accounts are sufficient and its 
percentage of earnings from operation to total capital liabilities 
can probably be maintained in the future. But it is safe to say 
that hardly one of these properties, except case No. 5, can be 
permanently operated at the percentages to gross receipts given 
in this table, 

* * * * * 


If these things be true, how are three cent fares possible in 
Toronto and Detroit ? 

“Three cent fares’? in Toronto do not mean a general three 
cent fare rate, by any means. The contract between the city and 
the company reads as follows regarding fares : 

“Single (cash) fares are to be five cents each. 

“Fares on night cars (12 midnight to 5:30 a. mM.) are to be 
double the ordinary maximum single fare rates. 

“A class of tickets must be sold at the rate of eight for twenty- 
five cents to be used only by passengers entering the cars between 
the time the day cars commence running and 8 A. M. and between 
§ and 6:30 P. M. 

“ A class of tickets must be sold at the rate of twenty-five for 
$1, and another class at the rate of six for twenty-five cents (good 
at all times). 

‘Children under nine years of age are to be carried at half fare 
rates and infants in arms are to be carried free ; school children are 
to have school tickets at the rate of ten for twenty-five cents, only 
to be used between 8 a. M. and 5 p. m. and not on Saturdays. 

** Police constables in uniform, detective police officers in the 
employ of the city, and (while a fire is in progress) members of the 
city fire department in uniform, shall be carried free.”’ 

The actual average rate of fare paid by Toronto citizens under 
this schedule was, in 1896, 4.24 cents per passenger—a very differ- 
ent thing from three cents. 
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The Toronto Railway Company pays to the city under its cop. 
tract 8 per cent. of its gross receipts up to $1,000,000 per annnm 
($997,273 in 1896) and $800 per mile of track per annum (84 miles 
at present). Its total payments in 1896 were, therefore, approxi. 
mately $150,000. 

It is possible for the company to make these payments, to es. 
tablish the schedules of fares described above, and to make fair 


profits for its stockholders, for the following reasons among 
others : 


1. Because Toronto is small in area and the _ population 
density large as compared with American cities of about the 
same population. 

2. Because it is theoretically possible to serve a city of this 
area with less mileage and less cars than a city whose population 
is more ‘‘ spread out.”’ 

3. Because,asa matter of fact, the Toronto.system is much 
smaller in size and operates less cars than American systems serv- 
ing the same population. 

4. Because the Toronto Railway Company is granted exclusive 
rights for street railway operation within the city limits and can 
therefore lay out its lines to the best advantage from a street rail- 
way point of view without fear of competition. 


5. Because in a system so laid out, in a territory of this kind, 
the average length of ride per passenger is comparatively small. 

6. Because, in consideration of the franchise payments de- 
scribed, the company is relieved of all other burdens of taxation 
(except school tax), including original cost of pavements, even be- 
tween the tracks, and their annual maintenance—all of which is 
undertaken by the city. 


7. Because at the end-of the thirty year franchise period, the 
company has rights of property which the city and any new lessee 
are bound to respect. 

8. Finally, because the Toronto installation was made at a time 
when electrical apparatus and equipment material were fairly 
good, so that the waste investment has been less than usual. 

In substantiation of certain of the above statements the follow- 
ing table is submitted : 
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Area Population per Track Cars 

City. Population. Square Miles. Square Mile. Mileage. Owned. 

Omaha. 24.0 6,000 110 291 

Toronto... 5 10.5 15,000 84 300 

Louisville ,128 18.9 11,500 150 500 

54.0 3,000 122 553 

‘Three cent fares’’ in Detroit served their real purpose in con- 
verting a Mayor of Detroit into a Governor of Michigan. They 
might have been, also, a financial success had the element of com- 
petition been absent. The ‘‘ Detroit experiment ’”’ is well worth 
explaining on account of the possibility that similar ones may be 
tried in other cities with equally unsatisfactory results. 

For several years prior to 1894, one of the street railway com- 
panies of Detroit, operating in its principal streets, had been en- 
gaged in a bitter contest with the city about its franchise rights 
and obligations. The company had been uniformly successful in 
the courts, but its victories were hollow ones, since public opinion, 
always so ready to pronounce against corporations, had found a 
verdict of ‘* guilty,’’ and cared not for law nor vested rights. 

The city government, headed by Mayor Pingree, attempted to 
force this company to reduce rates of fare to three cents, and 
claimed in support of this demand that street railway profits were 
excessive at a five cent rate. The company proved that it was 
financially impossible to do what was asked of it, in view of its 
large accumulated investment for horse and electric operation, 
and its legal right to charge a five cent fare being upheld by the 
courts, the city was again defeated. 

In December, 1894, a syndicate of capitalists, including several 
formerly interested in the Toronto Railway Company, was granted 
by the city the right to build a 60 mile electric railway system 
in direct competition with the old company. The contract with 
the city specified : 

1. That the company should charge a five cent cash fare; 
should issue tickets good between 5:45 a. M. and 8 P. M., 
at the rate of eight tickets for twenty-five cents ; should 
issue tickets good between 8 P. Mm. and 5:45 a. M. at the 
rate of six for twenty-five cents ; and should issue tickets 
for police and fire department use at the rate of fifty cents 
per 100 (in books). 

2. That no taxes on earnings should be paid by the com- 
pany, but that taxes on the company’s real estate and 
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personal property should be levied as on a private in- 
dividual. 

3. That the city should do all paving, repaving and re- 
pairing of pavement over the entire street. 

4. That the city should have the right to purchase the com- 
pany’s plant and equipment at the end of thirty years at 
a valuation to be reached by appraisal. 


Now this was not, to all appearance, a particularly difficult 
contract to fulfil, and Mayor Pingree can hardly be accused of 
driving a sharp bargain with the new company. The latter came 
into the market for equipment at a time when it was able to pur- 
chase modern apparatus and material at almost the lowest prices 
ever known ; it was not obliged to lay a foot of pavement nor to 
pay taxes on earnings; it had no burden of waste investment to 
labor under ; and, more important than all perhaps, its lines were 
so laid out as to make its regular, everyday patronage a short dis- 
tance one, while it might reasonably expect to obtain an average 
fare of at least 34 cents. 

The fatal defect in the plan lay in the assured competition of 
the old company. The latter held a superior strategic position in 
the struggle for traffic not easy to overestimate. A glance at the 
accompanying map will show clearly how the system of the old 
company radiates from the business district in nearly straight 
lines, while that of the new turns and twists indirectly to reach 
practically the same termini. Add to this the fact that the streets 
of the old company were, naturally, the best in the city from a 
street railway point of view, and it will be seen how completely 
at its mercy would be the new company, were the rates on the old 
temporarily reduced to the lower level. Lost traffic would be al- 
most immediately regained under such circumstances, for, no 
matter how strongly the public sympathizes with a new company 
in its fight against a ‘‘ grinding monopoly,’’ a majority of its in- 
dividual units will not long express their sympathy at consider- 
able personal inconvenience in daily life. 

The inevitable result of such a condition is: 


1. Consolidation, or common ownership of the rival system. 
2. A street railway system ‘‘ overbuilt’’ for the city’s needs. 
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3. Necessary reduction, or abandonment of service on the least 
profitable routes. 

4. Rigid economy in expenditures, possibly leading to de. 
terioration in service and surely to caution in making suburban 
extensions. 


In Detroit these results have come about, and the companies 
have been financially fortunate in having settled their difficulties 
and formed a practical consolidation without a ‘‘rate war”’—a 
thing which permanently benefits no one in the long run. The 
two companies are still operated independently (after a reorganiza- 
tion of the new company), but the latter is understood to be con- 
trolled by the old company. 

It is worthy of note, in passing, that with general popular sym- 
pathy in its favor, the new company earned in 1896 $6,800 per 
mile of track, as compared with $10,400 per mile earned by the 
old company. In the first three months of operation the new 
company received, on an average, 3.46 cents per passenger carried, 
its ticket receipts being about 78 per cent. of the total. At the 
present time, however, the proportion of the company’s ticket 
sales to the total receipts is much smaller, and it has been found 
that the poorer classes, and not the more prosperous, are the ones 
who pay the five cent cash fare most frequently. The com- 
pany’s cars earned in the first three months barely 12 
cents per car mile, a very low figure, with which com- 
pare the Minneapolis system, which earns from 18} cents to 21 
cents per car mile, the Boston system which earns over 31 cents 
per mile, the Chicago system earning 23 cents per car mile, and 
many others large and small. For its first year of operation. the 
company’s percentage of operating expenses to gross receipts 
was 67.7, this figure covering practically no charges to main- 
tenance, everything being new and in good condition for operation. 


* * %* * * 


We look this country over in vain to find a single example of 
municipal ownership and operation of street railways. In Canada 
there is one example, found in Port Arthur, a town of 2,700 in- 
habitants, which owns an eight mile line on which four cars are 
operated. In Germany, the world’s center of advanced socialistic 
thought, there are but four cases, and~these among the smaller 
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towns, such cities as Berlin, Hanover and Hamburg being served 
by private companies. In Switzerland there are three cases of 
operation by cantons. In France, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
Italy, Russia, Spain and Holland, cities have apparently no inten- 
tion of assuming operating responsibilities in this direction. 

In Great Britain there are six cases of municipal ownership 
and operation of ‘‘ tramways,’ as against about 125 privately con- 
trolled. One of these six cases, thatin the city of Glasgow, is 
worthy of special study, while the others are not; in three in- 
stances because municipal operation has but just commenced 
and no valuable results have yet been obtained, and in two, be- 
cause operation is on an extremely small scale. The following 
table may be of interest, however, as showing what is being done 
in these five cities. * 





| 
| 
| 


Town. 


from 


Earnings 
Operation. 


Operating 
Expenses, 


Return on 
Investment. 


Total Capital 


| Population, 
Investment. | 


| 


Blackpool... . . 6,100 276,865 $ 49,345 | $ 34,425 |$14,920 
Huddersfield . . 95,422 20 681,390 | 137,055 | 105,560 | 31,495 
Leeds.........| 367,506 7 622,730 | 289,240 | 230,070 | 59,170 
Plymouth 84,179 4 No information obtainable. 

Sheffield ......| 824,248 f 606,825 111,840 75,235 36,605 
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\ The city of Glasgow, Scotland, is the one example of municipal 
ownership and operation of street railways to which advocates of 
this municipal policy are accustomed of late to point as a practical 
and apparently successful demonstration of their theories. In 
1894, the Corporation of Glasgow obtained from Parliament the 


+) 


powers necessary to ‘‘take over’’ the lines of a private tramway 
company, whose twenty-one year rights were then expiring, and 
0 operate these lines on its own account. The experience so far 
gained (up to May 31, 1897) has covered a period of two years and 
eleven months, and is for horse operation only. 

~ The Glasgow tramway system is an example—all too rare—ofa 
municipal enterprise managed with honesty, skill and intelligence, 
and strictly in the interests of the public, so far as those interests 
are understood by the public itself. Its general manager, John 





* Conversions from pounds sterling to dollars are on the assumption that £1 = $5.00. 
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Young, is a broadminded and progressive man, who would gladly 
develop the municipal tramway system on broader lines than the 
conservatism of the public at present allows. The schedule 
of fares in Glasgow is on a basis of distance traveled, the highest 
fare being 3d. (six cents) fora maximum ride of about six miles, 
Until the purchase by the city of the old tramway system, the mini- 
mum fares were two cents for a distance of about one mile, but the 
municipality has reduced this minimum fare to one cent per one. 
half mile. This action has been quite generally misunderstood in 
this country, being taken by many to be an actual reduction of 
fares to one-half former rates. 

Let us look a little more closely into this matter of fares. The 
city of Glasgow, with its suburbs, covers an area of nearly 23 
square miles, and its population contained therein is about 800,000, 
the population density being, therefore, about 35,000 per square 
mile. The two American cities corresponding most closely to 
Glasgow in population are Brooklyn, N. Y., and Boston, Mass. 
The former, including Long Island City and other suburbs within 
a five cent fare limit, contained about 900,000 inhabitants by 
the census of 1890, distributed over an area of about 45 square 
miles, and having, therefore, a population density of about 
20,000 per square mile ; and the latter, with its immediate suburbs, 
contains about 700,000 inhabitants, distributed over an area of 
122 square miles, and having, therefore, a population density of 
5,700 per square mile. 

The accompanying diagrams, which are drawn to the same scale 
(1 inch = 5 miles), represent the tramway lines of Glasgow in 
their entirety, and the lines on the principal avenues in Brooklyn 
and Boston on which uniform five cent. fares are charged (it being 
impossible to represent on so small a scale all the network of lines 
in the business centres of the two American cities.) The relative 
sizes of the three systems are shown not only by these diagrams, 
but also by the following statement of track and line mileages in 


the three cities: 
Miles of Line. Miles of Track. 
243 504 


i dilid. conk baer teeradasacneesen ess. : 
IE Riasisleedcn ds Sods Ren B04s 00 050s ese deve 37 77 
Boston (five cent lines) approx............ ... ae 168 325 


Now the average fare paid by passengers on the Glasgow tram- 
way system was, in its last financial year ending May 31, 1897, 
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1.85 cents. From this figure and in the light of the previous 
statement regarding fare schedules in Glasgow, it would appear 
that the average distance traveled per passenger is somewhat less 
than 1 mile, and examination of the map of Glasgow shows 
that the various tramway lines, measured from the central busi- 
ness district from which they radiate, are from 2 to 3 miles only 
in length. It is evident that the Glasgow citizen is a ‘‘ short dis- 
tance rider ’’ by necessity. 

Citizens of Brooklyn may leave the East River water front at 
the extreme western side of the city and travel eastward 7? miles 
to Flushing, or 10? miles to Jamaica ; and southward 7? miles to 
Fort Hamilton and 103 miles to Coney Island ; or they may take 
an 18 mile ride by trolley in various directions ; all for the sum 
of tive cents. 

A citizen of Boston may leave Scollay Square near the busi- 
ness center of the city and travel southward 7} miles to Neponset, 
or 5 miles to Forest Hills, Dorchester or Jamaica Plain; on the 
west 7 miles to Newton or Watertown; on the north 9 miles to 
Arlington Heights, 5 miles to Medford or Malden or 6 miles to the 
beaches of the North Shore; a single five cent fare paying for his 
transportation on any one of these routes. 

There is no possible way of ascertaining the average ride of 
Brooklyn or Boston street railway passengers, but the immense 
areas covered by these cities and the location of their residence 
districts at considerable distance from the business centers— 
together with the fact that the congestion of cars in these busi- 
ness districts largely prevents short distance riding as a time 
saver—make it certain that street railway transportation rates 
per mile traveled are, in both American cities, much lower than 
in Glasgow. 

A word about the service rendered in the three cities. In its 
last financial year the city of Glasgow so operated its cars as to 
require each to carry 12.2 passengers per car milerun. The West 
End Street Railway Company of Boston so ran its cars as to re- 
quire each to carry but 6.5 passengers per car mile ran—and this 
too in spite of the fact that the average Boston car has consider- 
ably greater carrying capacity than the average Glasgow car— 
while in Brooklyn the car service is so frequent as to give each 
car a carrying capacity of but 4.8 passengers per car mile. 
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The service given to the people of Brooklyn and Boston by the 
private’ corporations owning their street railway systems is 
vastly superior in frequency to that given to the people of Glas. 
gow by the municipality. 

Now as to comparative financial results. The following table 
will be of interest as showing the capitalization and operating fig. 
ures of the Glasgow municipal tramways for the year ending May 
31, 1897, of the eight Brooklyn surface and elevated railway sys- 
tems for the year ending June 30, 1896; and of the West End 
Street Railway Company of Boston, for the year ending Septem. 
ber 30, 1896. 


Boston 
Brooklyn Glasgow (West End) 
system. system (a) system. 
Cost of plant and equipment $93,782,048 (ec) $3,158,430 $24, 796,811 
~ " per mile of track. 190,000 41,000 83,900 
SIIIIID, <0.5-¢.0000 00 veces 10,513,561 1,854,410 8,341,958 
" - per mile of track. 21,300 24,100 28,200 
Operating expenses 6,871,225 (d) 1,586,210 (0) 6,690,469 (c) 
SESE RT eile 3,642,336 268,200 1,651,489 
Percentage return on investment 3.9 14.5 6.7 
(a) Assuming £1.—$5.00 
(5) Including $142,550 depreciation and renewal fund, and $12,230 rentals. 
(c) Including taxes, $598,285 and rentals $11,952. 
(d) Including taxes, $344,898. 


(e) Not including investment of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, or Kings 
County Traction Company. 


Note these things: 

1. Boston, one of the most carefully and wisely governed 
cities in the world and one which has from the earliest times 
adopted a liberal and far-sighted policy with regard to quasi- 
public corporations, has invited and brought about an investment 
of private capital in a single local transportation system of over 
$40 per capita served as against an investment of less than $4 per 
capita in Glasgow. There is believed to be no overcapitalization 
of any nature in the street railway system of Boston. In Brook- 
lyn, which has also been wisely generous to its street railway 
corporations, the actual cash investment in its transportation 
system, apart from all overcapitalization, is probably not less 
than $60 per capita. 

2. Private capital is serving both American cities far more 
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liberally and, in a sense, unselfishly than Glasgow has been 
served during the last ten years by private capital jealously re- 
stricted by the municipality, and by municipal capital itself. 

3. The public has responded to the better service given in 
Brooklyn and Boston by patronizing their street railway systems 
tothe extent of over $12 per capita, as against but $2.30 per 
capita in Glasgow. It should be noted, however, that the gross 
earnings of the two American systems are not nearly as large in 
proportion to the cash investment as is the case in Glasgow. 

4. The private capital invested in the West End Street Rail- 
way system was forced last year to be content with net earnings 
equivalent to a return of but 6.7 per cent., while the return paid 
upon the aggregate book investment of the Brooklyn properties 
was but 3.9 per cent. 

5. During its last financial year the West End Street Rail- 
way Company of Boston paid into the public treasury in the 
form of taxes a sum greater by 28 per cent. than the entire 
operating profits of the Glasgow municipal system during its 
last financial year; and the sireet railway properties of 
Brooklyn paid as taxes over twice as much as the Glasgow 
operating profits. 

Those who cite Europeau experience in street railway trans- 
portation matters, do not seem to at all realize the tremendous 
economic importance of population density, frequency of service, 
and maximum and average lengths of ride as affecting investment 
and returns upon investment. All the great European cities are 
essentially different from American cities of corresponding size, in 
that their people are hived together in tenement house districts 
as close as possible to the business centers, and there has been no 
such centrifugal force from centers to suburbs, as is found in the 
wonderful municipal transportation facilities of America. Euro- 
peans in general do not know what street railroading is, accord- 
ing to our standards, and to attempt to apply Old World theories 
and restrictions to American practice in this field would be like 
adopting for New York city the municipal polity of Oshkosh— 
would be a passage backwards into a far earlier stage of social 
development. 


* * 
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The purely economic argument against municipal ownership 
and operation of street railways, data concerning which has been 
given in the preceding pages, may be summed up as follows: 

Excessive returns on the necessary accumulated cash invest. 
ment can never be earned in America by either municipal or pri- 
vate capital engaged in the operation of street railways. 

In nearly every city in America, moderate returns on capital 
invested in street railways are possible only by the exercise of 
great skill and economy in management. 

The history of the conduct of municipal enterprises does not 
lead to the belief that this exceptional skill and economy can be 


obtained under municipal management. 
* * * * * 


I have said that I do not admit that the purely economic 
argument should be the controlling one in the question of private, 
versus municipal ownership and operation of street railways. 

Who believes that had our municipalities been in control of 
transportation facilities from the earliest days of street railroad- 
ing, we should see to-day this immense expansion and develop- 


ment of American cities which has made our social problems so 
easy to solve, as compared with those of the Old World cities? 
Who can estimate in dollars and cents the value to Americans 
and to the world in general of such a magnificent sociological ex- 
periment? Are we now to grope aronnd with eyes intent on 
earth seeking the paltry sixpence which we fear has been lost, 
when all the grand world of light, and beauty and freedom— 
created by a policy whose essential wisdom we can hardly realize, 
it is so simple—is around as? 

These results have not come about by accident. There are un- 
derlying principles and laws of governmental and human nature, 
which have been and are, as inevitable in their action as any in 
the domain of scientific sociology. 

Governments in general, and municipalities in particular, 
are essentially conservative in trying new things. Private cap- 
ital, on the contrary, is essentially eager to anticipate the 
Suture and preempt all possibilities of profit. Herein lies the 
real and fundamental reason why municipal ownership and 
operation of public service enterprises is not, nor ever will be a 
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success from the broader points of view—from the standpoint of 
a peoples progress. 

With 100,000 fellow citizens intently watching and ready to 
call him to account for the slightest extravagance or appearance 
of extravagance, the municipal official dare not be broadminded 
nor progressive. He moves deeply, in channels of routine and 
mazes of precedent. Red tape binds him to earth and produces 
in him narrowness of vision and suspicion of new things. 

Private capital sees in public service enterprises immense op- 
portunities for speculatire profits. Earning power may be large 
orsmall or may fluctuate within wide limits from year to year 
without destroying this chance for speculative profits. Street 
railway extensions may be built without possibility of adequate 
returns for years to come—sometimes to shut out competition, 
sometimes to obtain construction profits, sometimes in a really 
wise determination to build for the future. New and beautiful 
cars may be bonght, and parks and amusement resorts estab- 
lished to attract the public. Those controlling street railway 
properties realize more deeply than the public often gives them 
credit for, how essential to their financial prosperity it is to please 


that public and avoid antagonism. All these influences are gen- 
uine public values, obtained solely from private management, 
and what thoughtful person will not admit that they enormously 
outweigh a slight reduction in taxation, even if such reduction 


could be obtained through municipal ownership ? 
* * * * * 


A word about the socialistic tendencies found in this idea of 
municipal ownership and operation of public service industries. 
Its advocates hardly seek to deny these tendencies, but usually 
resort to generalities or sophisms, as, for example, ‘‘ Such charges 
will have little weight with thoughtful persons,’’ or ‘‘ If munici- 
pal ownership be socialistic as to which, while not conceding the 
charge, we may well care nothing, providing it be also desirable 
und profitable, then New York is already committed to socialism, 
for the new charter declares,”’ etc. 

I do not believe in socialism nor am I willing to treat these 
socialistic tendencies lightly as of little account. I do not believe 
in operation by national or state governments or by municipali- 
ties of any public service industries which can possibly be placed 
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in private hands. I readily concede that many arguments, some 
strong and some merely plausible, may be brought forward in sup. 
port both of pure socialism and of that more limited branch 
of it where the government controls every enterprise which uses 
the facilities which it has created. I shall not attempt to recapit- 
ulate the many arguments against the socialistic idea, but shall 
content myself with saying that the development of individual 
and self-poised character is, to my mind, a higher end of social 
organization than the performance of every social function in the 
cheapest possible manner. I would willingly pay a price, were it 
necessary to do so (which I believe, however, to be not the case), 
for the privilege of living a life free from the iron hand of the 
governmental bureaucracy which would be created by the appli- 
cation of these socialistic and semi-socialistic principles, and of 
the tremendously powerful political organization which will surely 
go hand in hand with this bureaucracy. Go to Germany—a 
country curiously combining absolutism with advanced socialism 
—and learn how this ‘‘iron hand”’ is felt by the humblest even 
more than by the most powerful ; ascertain how impossible itis 
for the individual outside the machine to place responsibility or 
to obtain redress for wrongs and incivilities ; feel how inflexible 
is the paternalism which confines that country’s children into nar- 
row courses of conduct; and take note of the breath of relief 
heaved by our German-American friends as they step again upon 
our shores after a brief—an always brief—return to their native 
country. 

Tell the restless, energetic American that he must confine his 
attention to agriculture or trade—that he shall not enter the vast 
field of effort found in the service of the public, except as the 
minute cog-wheel of an enormously complicated and truly monop- 
olistic, though governmental, machine--and you speak to him 
not of progress, not of development, not even of justice as between 
man and man, but of contracting minds and inevitable degenera- 
tion. 

* * * * * 

\ I reject municipal ownership and operation as the best solu- 
tion of the street railway problem, not only for the reasons already 
stated, but also because there are better, more truly scientific and 
more broadly profitable ways of gaining for the people the maxi- 
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mum money return justly to be derived from street railway 
operation. The present system (?) of dealing with street rail- 
way corporations by limited term franchises and by the impo- 
sition of constantly heavier burdens of taxation is far from being 
among these better ways, and is in the highest degree, chaotic, 
unprofitable to the city and unsatisfactory to private capital. 
Adequate compensation for franchises cannot possibly be obtained 
by the city nor be offered by private capital under such a system, 
for everything is so tentative and uncertain that ordinary business 
prudence requires the utmost caution in undertaking obligations 
by trustees for invested capital. Burdens of taxation imposed 
upon street railway companies are, in reality, a form of indirect 
tax upon the people, since they act to prevent reductions of 
charges for services rendered. Capital cannot be secured on ad- 
vantageous terms where franchises are short, and this, too, 
keeps charges above a minimum, not only because a higlier 
price has to be paid capital in the form of interest, but also 
because a larger sum has to be set aside each year out of earnings 
to provide for contingent losses on investment at the end of the 
franchise period. The much talked of provision for twenty-five 
year public service franchises in the new charter adopted for New 
York City is economically wrong in principle for this reason. 

The best solution of the problem, and one which is capable of \ 
the widest application, is found, I believe, in complete monopoly, 
private ownership and operation, perpetual franchises and a 
system of perpetual profit sharing with the municipality, joined 
toa remission of charges to the public if, and whenever profits 
come to be sufficient for that purpose. 


By a policy of this kind it is possible : 


1. To avoid pledging the city’s credit for making the necessary 
original investment. 


2. To place upon private capital the burden of all losses real- 
ized or contingent. 


3. To obtain for the city an equitable share of all profits 
realized. 


4. To avoid the creation by the city of a complex bureaucratic 
organization with its attendant political dangers. 
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5. To secure for the benefit of the municipality, its people and 
the private capital invested the undeniable benefits of private 
management as affecting profits, adequate increase of mileage, 
perfection of service and direct responsibility. 


6. To secure for the municipality, the people and the private 
capital invested the true pro rata shares of each in the additional 
profits coming with municipal development in the future. 


7. To borrow capital at interest rates hardly greater than those 
quoted to the municipality itself. 

This plan possesses, moreover, a great advantage in that it can 
be put immediately into practice on many of our existing systems 
as well as on new ones. A street railway company is operating ina 
city under a franchise which has thirty years yet torun. Let the 
city and company officials meet together, and, in the full light 
of public scrutiny, prepare a profit-sharing plan of this nature, 
Both have something to give and something to receive. The city 
offers a perpetual and exclusive franchise, in exchange for the 
present one, freedom from taxation, and the right to a moderate 
return upon the investment before declaring ‘‘ profits.’’ The 
company Offers to the city the right of inspection and andit of 
its books (with an agreement about the system by which they 
are to be kept), and a predetermined share of all profits now 
and in future realized over and above the agreed return upon the 
investment. Both agree with the public that when these 
profits reach a certain percentage of the gross receipts there shall 
be a reduction in fares. 

When all the safeguards possible to devise shall be thrown 
around a municipal contract of this character, it will be found 
that the street railway problem in that particular city is solved 
for all time, and in a fair and equitable manner. Thenceforward 
the municipal government and the street railway corporations will 
work together to build up and develop on its broadest lines the 
municipality of whose interests they are, at once, guardians and 
servants. 





BUSINESS MEN IN CIVIC SERVICE : 
THE MERCHANTS’ MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE OF 
BOSTON. 


By Rosert C. Brooks. 





In the many chapters of the municipal Book of Lamentations, 
no two subjects recur more frequently than the degeneracy of 
councils and boards of aldermen on the one hand, and the lack of 
interest among business men and the so-called better classes on 
the other. Separately or conjointly, these two causes have been 
held responsible for all the ills that city government in the United 
States is heir to. Elaborate schemes of ballot reform, minority 
and proportional representation, re-districting, changes from 
the bi-cameral to the single-chambered council, have been pro- 
posed, and in some cases adopted, with a view to raising the 
standard of municipal legislatures and enlisting the interest of 
the great body of citizens. All these plans necessitate the 
tedious delay of discussion and agitation, and yet often 
yield imperfect results when legislation is finally secured. 
The education of the people to their use also stands in the 
way of the direct application of many reform measures which 
are apt, especially at their inception, to be somewhat complex 
and incoherent. At the same time, it is apparent to all interested 
observers of municipal affairs that, during the last few years, 
there has been a growth of civic interest and pride that places at 
the immediate disposal of progressive mayors a vast body of 
earnest lay assistance hitherto unavailable. In the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee of Boston has been found a simple, in- 
formal means of utilizing this latent civic energy to the great im- 
provement of city government, without incurring the delays and 
miscarriages incident to legislative action, or interfering in any 
way with the basis of representation. 

The Merchants’ Committee is an application with many modi- 
fications of a principle which is extensively applied in German 
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and French administration.* So faras is known, however, the 
Committee has no exact counterpart in the annals of American 
municipalities. Locally it is often referred to as the ‘‘ mayor's 
cabinet,’’ with the result that it is sometimes confused with 
the Brooklyn cabinet as organized by Mayor Seth Low 
in 1882. In reality, the two have little or nothing in 
common. The members of the Boston Committee are 
unofficial advisers’ of the mayor, and none of them is 
connected with any administrative department of the city govern- 
ment. The members of Mr. Low’s cabinet were heads of depuart- 
ments appointed by himself, and their deliberations were confined 
to general departmental affairs—topics which are excluded from 
the consideration of the Merchants’ Municipal Committee. The 
initiative in the formation of the Committee came entirely 
from Mayor Quincy, the first official notice of the project 
occurring in his letter accepting the Democratic nomination 
to the mayoralty in 1895. Mayor Quincy had noted the 
strongly centralized organizations of the Boston business men, 
which have long enjoyed the distinction of being among the best 
types of such bodies in the United States. During the last ten 
years, they have taken a keen interest and have done very effec- 
tive work in national and state affairs as well as in ordinary 
commercial enterprises. Why could not these organizations be 
interested in the government of their own city? The most press- 
ing problems before the City of Boston relate to its further devel- 
opment as an industrial centre, questions of foreign commerce, do- 
mestic trade and local manufactures ; yet, strange as it may seem 
to one unacquainted with the peculiar conditions of city govern- 
ment in the United States, it is nevertheless true that, until the 
establishment of the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, the mer- 
cantile associations of the city of Boston had not concerned them- 
selves with affairs in which they were so vitally interested. In 
the words of a prominent real estate dealer, they simply thought 
it was ‘‘no use.”’ 





* A somewhat similar principle has been applied in the advisory railroad boards 
and advisory boards of charities and corrections of a number of states. In German 
cities service on such boards is obligatory. (See Frank J. Goodnow’s ‘‘ Comparative 
Administrative Law,” Vol. I, p. 334, 887 ; Albert Shaw’s ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
Continental Europe,” p. 312, Chapter V; Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘ The State, pp. 295-6. 
The French Council of the Prefecture has advisory powers similar in some respects 
to those of the Merchants’ Committee. See Frank J. Goodnow’s ‘‘ Comparative 
Administrative Law,” Vol. I, p. 274.) 
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Immediately after his inauguration in 1896, Mayor Quincy 
took up the plan outlined in his letter of acceptance. Communi- 
cations were sent to the Associated Board of Trade, the Boston 
Clearing House Association, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
the Boston Merchants’ Association, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association and the Real Estate Exchange, inviting 
them to appoint delegates for a term of two years to a committee 
of seven, to be Known as the Merchants’ Municipal Committee. 
The Boston Associated Board of Trade,* which is itself a 
delegate body composed of 72 members representing 24 
organizations, was invited to select two representatives, 
each of the other organizations sending one. Seven was 
fixed upon in preference to a larger number of ‘delegates as 
better calculated to produce a body sufficiently representative, 
and, at the same time, not so cumbrous as to require formality 
or red tape in the transaction of business. The six organizations 
mentioned above, which, taken in the aggregate, represent fairly 
the business interests of the city, were chosen by Mayor Quincy 
from among the mercantile associations of Boston after consultation 
with leading business men. The method of election of delegates 
was left wholly to the organizations themselves. In some cases 
they were appointed by the executive committee of their organi- 
zation, in others a special meeting of the members was called and 
aballot taken. Obviously it is highly essential to the success 
of such a committee that its members should be freely chosen 
by the bodies represented, and not appointed by the mayor. In 
the latter case, the taint of partisanship would be certain to attach 
itself to their work and to destroy any influence for good that they 
might otherwise possess. 

The Mayor’s invitation met with a hearty response from the 
business men of the city. In the selection of delegates party 





*The Real Estate Exchange has a membership of 150 individuals, the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association a membership of 175 firms, the Boston 
Merchants’ Association a membership of 230 firms, and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce a membership of 982 individuals. Each of these organizations, in addition to 
its one representative in the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, is also represented 
indirectly on the Committee by virtue of membership in the Boston Associated Board 
of Trade. The other nineteen organizations belonging to the Boston Associated Board 
of Trade have a membership of 1,880 firms and individuals, The total membership of 
the Boston Associated Board of Trade, including the five organizations mentioned 
above, is 8,417 firms and individuals. The Clearing House Association, which is not 
represented in the Board of Trade, has a membership of 52 banks. It is estimated 
that a total of over 6,000 business men are represented by the Committee. 
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lines were ignored, each organization choosing its representative 
solely with reference to his experience, standing and known 
ability.* The members elected for the first two years are active, 
influential business men engaged in the management of large 
enterprises and deeply interested in public affairs, but not poli- 
ticians in the commonly aceepted sense of the term. All are 
firm believers in the desirability of a separation of municipal 
affairs from national and state politics. Their ability is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that they hold or have held many 
high positions within the gift of their business associates in 
the organizations which they represent. Nor need there be any 
fear that the quality of men selected for such service by the mer- 


cantile associations will deteriorate. 


They understand that weak 


men on such a committee would not only have no weight, but 





* The following table exhibits names of the present members of the Committee, 


organizations represented, politics, business, and positions formerly held in trade 


organizations : 








Names. 


Representing. 


Politics. 


Occupation. 





Jonathan A. Lane, 
(Chairman). 


John C. Cobb, 


(Vice-Chairman). 


Jerome Jones, 


A. Shuman, 


James P. Stearns, 


Robert M. Burnett, 


Andrew G. Webster, 


Boston Associated 


Board of Trade. 


Real Estate Ex- 
change. 


Boston Associated 
Board of Trade. 


Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Boston Clearing 
House Associa- 
tion. 

Boston Merchants’ 
Association. 


New England Shoe 
and Leather As- 
sociation. 


Rep. 


Rep. 


Woolen Commis- 
sion Merchant. 


Real Estate 
Dealer. 


Crockery. 


Clothing. 


President Shaw- 
mut National 
Bank. 

Manufacturing 
Chemist. 


Leather Manu- 
facturer. 


Positions held in trade 
organizations of the 
City. 
Pres. Boston 
Merchants’ Assoc. 
for 8 years. 
Director Rea! Est 
Exchange and of 
Merchants’ Assoc. 
Delegate to Mass. 
State Board of 
Trade. 
Ex-Pres. Boston 
Associated 

Board of Trade. 

First Vice- Pres. 
and Charter Mem- 
ber Boston Mer- 
chants’ Assoc. 
Member Executive 
Committee Clear- 
ing House Assoc. 

Director Boston 
Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Vice- Pres. New 
England Shoe and 
Leather Assoc., 
Ex-Vice-Pres. and 
Director Associ- 
ated Board of 
Trade. 
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would discredit the organizations sending them. Only by elect- 
ing their strongest men and backing them up consistently can 
they fully improve the opportunity opened to them. It may be 
interesting to note in passing that a majority, four of the seven 
members of the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, are Republicans, 
but this fact has had no influence whatever upon the work of the 
body. Predictions were rife before the organization of the Com- 
mittee that it would not only get into politics, but would intro- 
duce dissension and political intrigue into the business associa- 
tions themselves. Some slight opposition developed on this score, 
enough to impress upon the delegates the supreme importance of 
avoiding the slightest appearance of the evil of partisanship. 
Experience has falsified these predictions, no imputations of 
this sort ever having been made against the Committee. A strik- 
ing instance of the determination of the body not to interfere in 
any way with partisan politics is seen in the fact that at its first 
meeting a resolution was unanimously adopted declaring that no 
candidate or applicant for office should receive the recommenda- 
tion of any member of the Committee. 

Meetings of the Committee have been held regularly every two 
weeks since its organization and occasionally at other times, 
on the call of the chairman. The small size of the body 
enables it to transact business without formality, and in its 
methods of procedure it resembles a board of directors rather 
than a legislative body acting under parliamentary rules. The 
Committee chose a permanent chairman and vice-chairman at its 
first meeting ; the Mayor, although in attendance whenever his 
duties permit, does not preside at its meetings—another point 
wherein it differs from the Brooklyn cabinet. The functions 
of the Committee are purely advisory; it has no power 
of initiative, and can pass no vote of binding effect. 
The Mayor communicates to the Committee either formally 
or informally, such matters as he may desire it to act 
upon. In the case of formal communications from the 
Mayor, sub-committees of three are appointed to make inquiry 
and report to the whole body. The meetings of the Committee 
are held in private, so that the utmost freedom of discussion 
may prevail. There is no attempt at oratorical pyrotechnics; 
matters are taken up in a judicial manner, the aim always being 
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to secure a consensus of opinion before any report is made. Ac. 
tion is never hasty, and it rarely happens that decision is given 
in a case at the same meeting a communication is received. Ip 
dealing with the questions submitted to them, the members of the 
Committee, while acting under the general authority of their organ. 
izations, seek not so much to express their individual opinions as 
to ascertain and express the opinions of the bodies they represent. 
While no questions are referred back to the constituent bodies for 
formal action, the members of the Committee make it a point to 
consult frequently the Executive Committees and the leading 
members of their organizations informally, in order to obtain 
their views on questions under discussion. At the end of each 
meeting the stenographer, who acts as clerk of the Committee, 
prepares for the press an official statement of business trans- 
acted. The newspapers of Boston have treated the Committee 
uniformly with consideration, recognizing the importance and 
moral force of the matured opinions of a body representing six 
thousand business men of the city. 

From the time of the organization of the Merchants’ Muni- 
cipal Committee, four broad, general subjects have been recog- 
nized by Mayor Quincy as falling directly within its province— 
finance, commerce, taxation and transportation. It would be 
natural to suppose that a certain similarity of function might re- 
sult in conflict and jealousy between the Committee and the 
City Council, yet it is evident that two bodies, one of which has 
full legislative, and the other only advisory powers, are less apt 
to come into conflict than two bodies, each of which enjoys full 
legislative power with the possibility of rejecting the decisions 
of the other. In practice, it has not proved a difficult matter 
to draw the line at the proper place between the activities of the 
two bodies. The questions referred to the Merchants’ Municipal 
Committee, broadly speaking, affect the city asa whole. If the 
residents of any ward or district desire street or other local im- 
provements, they must apply to their representatives in the Coun- 
cil; the Merchants’ Committee takes no cognizance of such 
purely loeal questions. The desirability of a small sewer in Dor- 
chester would not be discussed in the Committee ; the building of 
a system of trunk-line sewers in the heart of the city might 
be referred to it. In addition to this general distinction, 
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much doubtless depends upon the tact of the members of the 
Committee in their relations with the city legislature, and the dis- 
cretion of the Mayor in presenting matters for the Committee’s 
consideration. The practical results in Boston for the short 
period during which the Merchants’ Committee has been in ex- 
istence, abundantly indicate the possibility of permanently 
friendly and mutually helpful relations with the legislative 
pranch of the city government. 

The utility of the Committee may best be judged by a brief 
review of the work accomplished during its short service of eigh- 
teen months. Perhaps the most valuable of all its activities has 
been the advocacy of the reorganization of the City Council, as a 
result of which Boston will, in all probability, soon discard its 
present double-chambered for a single-chambered council, at the 
same time that Greater New York, turning its back on general 
experience, creates a double-chambered municipal legislature. 
The present Boston Council is made up of two branches, a board 
of twelve aldermen elected at large and a common council of sev- 
enty-five members elected three from each ward. The term of 
office for hoth aldermen and councilmen is one year. For some 
years the twelve aldermen have been elected under a very imper- 
fect form of minority representation, whereby no voter is allowed 
to vote for more than seven aldermanic candidates. Asa result 
each party nominates only seven candidates, and all that the vot- 
ers can do is to reject two out of the fourteen names thus placed 
before them. To correct this it has been proposed that each 
party should be compelled by law to nominate twelve candidates. 
Proportional Representation also has a strong backing in Boston, 
and the Municipal League presented a bill providing for its estab- 
lishment before the last legislature, but did not succeed in getting 
it through the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs. Public opinion 
seems hardly ripe for this reform, and for the time being it has been 
given up in order that what is generally recognized as the first 
step towards a better system may be taken along the lines indi- 
cated by the Merchants’ Municipal Committee and embodied in 
the act reorganizing the City Council, which has already passed 
the legislature, and which is to be submitted to the voters of Bos- 
ton at the state election in November next. Briefly stated, this 
act provides for a single-chambered council of thirty-seven mem- 
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bers, twenty-five to be elected annually, one from each ward, and 
twelve at large for two-year terms, six to be elected each year.* 
If the bill is accepted, and it seems probable that it will re. 
ceive a good majority of votes at the coming referendum, the 
members of the new council will be elected at the city election 
to be held on the 2ist day of December of this year. The many 
points of advantage of the new system are readily seen. The 
change from the double to the single-chamber is its most patent 
merit. Twelve candidates at large each year for the board of 
aldermen, as under the present system, is too great a number to 
present for consideration at one time ; the office is made less con- 
spicuous, while the method of apportionment actually practised 
by both parties leaves the voters at the mercy of the machines, 
The new two-year term of the twelve members elected at large 
will give a certain degree of continuity to the proposed council 
which is not enjoyed at present with terms of one year only for 
members of both chambers. Under ordinary circumstances the 
minority party is certain to receive at least a considerable, if not 
an exactly proportionate, share of representation in the new 
body. Assuminga Democratic majority in the city at large and 
in fourteen out of its twenty-five wards, twenty of the members 
elected to the new council in one year would be Democrats, and 
eleven Republicans, the other six members holding over on two 
year terms. It is altogether probable that the future will see some 
changes and improvements in the new council; proportional 
representation in some form may be introduced, but the Mer- 
chants’ Municipal Committee certainly deserves great credit for 
indicating the initial step forward. 

The subject of taxation has been before the Committee since its 
organization, and the work accomplished along this line alone 
would amply justify its.existence. On the basis of a thorough 
investigation, such as the representatives of business interests 
directly affected could make with better results perhaps than any 
other body of men in the city, a report was _ prepared 
and a bill submitted to the legislature providing for 
extensive reforms in the system of taxation. The 
work of the Committee did not stop with the mere prelim- 





*At the first election twelve aldermen will be elected at large, six for one-year 
and six for two-year terms. 
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inaries of advice and suggestion. Measures were taken to secure 
the widest possible discussion of the bill throughout the 
city and state. The press of Boston, which is almost unani- 
mously in favor of the proposed measure, was enlisted in the 
work. Ata dinner given on Feb. 29th, 1896, to the mayors and 
presidents of the boards of trade of thirty of the larger cities of 
Massachusetts, several members of the Merchants’ Municipal 
Committee explained the bill and commended it to the at- 
tention of these representatives from all parts of the State. An 
examination of its provisions shows them to be fairly in accord 
with progressive ideas of tax reform. Taxes for local revenue are 
to be contined to real estate. The State is to collect the whole of 
its revenue from independent sources—from the corporation and 
franchise taxes and from succession taxes on personal property 
as it passes through the probate courts—the only time it can be 
reached with certainty. After paying State expenses out of suc- 
cession and franchise taxes, the balance is to be remitted first to 
the counties and from these, if there is anything remaining, to the 
municipalities. The fairly high tax on personalty passing at the 
death of the owner, which was provided for as an offset to the 
exemption of such property during the life of the owner, serves 
also as a concession to the personal property taxationists. The 
simplicity of the proposed new system of taxation is not the 
least of its many advantages. Far from having to meet the nar- 
row opposition of the real estate interests of the city of Boston, 
we find their delegate to the Merchants’ Committee stating the 
position of the Exchange as follows at the banquet mentioned 
above : 


‘« As the representative of the Real Estate Exchange on the Merchants’ Municipal 
Committee, I sought the views of the large real estate owners in Boston upon this 
subject, and of the Real Estate Exchange in general, and it will Tt strike 
you with surprise when I tell you that, as a result of the opinions which I heard 
expressed by them, the representatives of the merchants and manufacturers upon 
the Committee were a great deal more timid about the burden which would be 
placed on real estate than I was. And the system which we have agreed upon 
does not go to the extent which I, personally, and I think I may say, a majority of 
the real-estate owners, are willing that it should go.” 


The bill presented to the legislature by the Merchants’ Com- 
mittee was referred to a commission which is now considering the 
entire subject. It is hardly probable that such a well-directed agi- 
tation can be altogether barren of results. 
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Several large questions of transportation, whose importance to 
the future development of Boston is almost as great as reform in 
taxation or local representation, have been presented to the Com- 
mittee. The influence of these representatives of the business in- 
terests of the city with the railroad companies, and their practical 
familiarity with existing conditions enabled them, in each case, 
to make important contributions to the correct solution of the 
problems. The new union station for railways entering the city 
from the south, and the re-location of the tracks of the Old 
Colony Railway, each involving a large scheme of permanent im- 
provement, were two of the more important transportation ques- 
tions submitted to the Committee. A valuable report was also 
made on the proposition of a strong syndicate to build an 
elevated railway system in the city. 

In addition to the more important questions requiring exten- 
sive investigation and reports from sub-committees and neces- 
sarily remaining open for consideration for long periods of time, 
many minor questions are submitted to the Committee by the 
Mayor verbally. The benefit of the knowledge and advice of men 
of business instincts and special ability is thus continually avail: 
able in the executive work of thecity. As an instance of the 
helpfulness of the Committee in smaller matters may be men- 
tioned an investigation which is now being made into the methods 
of the city’s bookkeeping, with a view to its improvement and 
the possible establishment of a department of accounts. 

The utility of the Committee is by no means confined to the 
discussion of large municipal questions and careful expression 
of opinion on them. The judicial and non-partisan spirit 
which it has manifested from the beginning has given the public a 
confidence in its conclusions that the utterances of no political 
body, however sincere, could command. As a consequence, the 
co-operation of different elements, which under other circumstances 
might snatch up the issue as a partisan club, is secured, and the 
position of the city government is greatly strengthened before the 
legislature. The importance of this condition is apparent when 
itis understood that the Mayor of Boston is obliged to spend 
aflarge part of his time for five months out of every twelve re- 
presenting the city’s interest before legislative committees. Boston 
enjoys a decided advantage over other large American cities in being 
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the capital of the State in which it is located. Public opinion 
in the city can be brought to bear on the legislature much more 
effectively than is the case in New York, Chicago or Philadel- 
phia. The population of the State is largely urban—another ele- 
ment favorable to the considerate treatment of municipalities by 
the legislature. The Legislative Commitee on Metropolitan Af- 
fairs is also composed largely of representatives from Boston and 
its suburbs. With these favoring conditions, the cry of ‘‘ hayseed 
domination ’’ israrely heard; but on the other hand, complaints of 
political manipulation of the city’s affairs have been frequent. 
As the city of Boston is usually Democratic, while the state of 
Massachusetts is Republican, it is not surprising to find in the 
history of their relations many instances of friction arising from 
political distrust. But when, as at present, the Mayor is able to 
present policies before a legislature of a strongly adverse political 
complexion, backed by a body so influential as the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee, which happens to agree politically with 
the legislative majority, while it differs with the Mayor himself, 
it is easy to see that the suspicion of partisanship is removed in a 
great measure and the probability of favorable consideration 
greatly improved. In this point lies one of the decided advantages 
of such a body. 

Of the permanence of the Merchants’ Municipal Committee 
there can be little doubt. The successful results already accom- 
plished render highly probable its retention by Boston and its imi- 
tation by other cities. Even if, through the action of an unfavor- 
able executive, the Committee should be abolished, its existence 
has succeeded in arousing an interest in good city government 
among the business men that must henceforth be reckoned with 
asan enduring force in local politics. Assuming its continued 
existence, certain modifications in the structure of the Committee 
would seem desirable, especially if the body is to be given official 
standing by act of the legislature. While the Committee was 
never designed to be equally representative of all business 
interests according to their relative importance in a strictly mathe- 
matical sense of the term, as close an approximation to this ideal 
as conditions will permit would be advantageous. The six large 
and influential bodies now represented in the Committee enroll 
among their membership the leading men of the more important 
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business interests of Boston. There are other trade organizations, 
however, of hardly less importance, which, if represented on the 
Committee at all, are represented indirectly, and only by virtue 
of their membership in the Boston Associated Board of 
Trade. When the plans for the organization of the Com- 
mittee were first made public, this fact caused some 
slight jealousy among the associations not directly repre- 
sented; although it is but fair to state that the work 
of the Committee has been so thoroughly representative of the 
business men of the city that it has to-day their strong support 
generally. While nochange is contemplated in the present Board 
until the two-year term for which its members were elected has 
expired, a plan has been proposed that would entirely remove 
any objection yet remaining on this score. The Associated Board 
of Trade, as has already been stated, is a delegate body, and the 
twenty-four trade associations represented in it include all the 
business organizations of importance except the Boston Clearing 
House Association. It is proposed that each of these twenty-four 
organizations should present one name, and that out of this list, 
six members of the Merchants’ Municipal Committee should be 
chosen by the Associated Board of Trade, Jeaving the Clearing 
House Association to choose its representative as at present. By 
this method, a more representative body would be secured, and 
all jealousy caused by the suspicion of favoritism removed. 

It may be seriously questioned whether it is desirable to give 
the Merchants’ Municipal Committee legal standing as a new and 
distinct department of the city government. That the absence 
of such recognition has not prevented the accomplishment of 
results of unquestioned value we have already seen. In the 
opinion of Mayor Quincy, however, such recognition is desir- 
able. Accordingly, a section drawn by him was introduced 
into the bill revising the city charter, which was presented to the 
legislature early in 1897, after receiving the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Affairs.* The proposed bill changed the 


* Section INSERTED By Mayor Quincy IN THE BILL TO REORGANIZE THE CITY 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CiTy OF Boston, INTRODUCED IN THE LEGISLATURE OF 
1897. ‘‘ There shall be established as an adjunct to the government of said city 4 
municipal board of commerce and finance, consisting of seven members, who shall be 
chosen as follows: In the month of December of every year in which a mayor is to be 
elected, the Boston Associated Board of Trade shall choose two members, and the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, the Real Estate Exchange, 
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name of the Committee to the ‘‘ Municipal Board of Commerce 
and Finance,’’ but left the constituent bodies, the number and 
method of electing members as before. The powers of the new 
board were extended in a few highly important particulars. It 
was to be given the power of initiative which the present Com- 
mittee does not possess, and was to be made an advisory board 
for the city council as well as the Mayor. It was to con- 
sider any business referred to it by either the Mayor or the Council. 
No change was made in the essential nature of the Committee’s 
functions, and any action taken by the new board was to remain 
purely advisory, with no binding force upon any of the parties to 
whom it might be addressed. Before the legislature the entire sec- 
tion of the bill relating to the Committee was stricken out, and it 
therefore stands, as before, on a purely voluntary basis. No great 
fight was made over the point, as the continuance of the Commit- 
tee was assured in any event. The opposition was largely, 
though not entirely, on political grounds, and there was an evi- 
dent tendency to ridicule the measure rather than to discuss it on 
its merits. It is intended to bring up the question of the official 
recognition of the Committee at the next session of the legis- 
lature, when the prospects for favorable action will be greatly im- 
proved. Without in any way questioning the value of the 
results accomplished by the Committee, granting even that its suc- 
cess more than warranted its continuance, it may still be doubted 
whether the experience of a year has been sufficient to define 
the form in which it should be permanently cast. Conferring the 
power of initiative and opening the Committee to the Council are 
long strides to take without carefully estimating contingencies. 





the Clearing House Association, and the Shoe and Leather Exchange shall choose one 
member, to serve for the term of two years from the first Monday of January next 
ensuing. The persons receiving certificates of election as such members, signed by the 
several presidents and secretaries of said organizations, shall respectively be deemed to 
be chosen as aforesaid. Said board shall organize annually on the first Monday of 
January by the choice of a chairman and secretary, shall keep a record of all its pro- 
ceedings, and shall be provided by the mayor with a suitable room in the city hall for 
the holding of its meetings, and with necessary clerical assistance. The functions of 
said board shall be purely advisory. It shall, in its discretion, report in writing upon 
any matter or questions pertaining to the development of commerce, trade, transporta- 
tion or industry, or to public finance or taxation, which may be referred to it for 
investigation or consideration either by the mayor or by the city council, and it may, 
upon its own initiative and without such reference take up the investigation or con- 
sideration of any such matter or question, and address a communication embodying its 
conclusions to the mayor, the city council, or the general court, or may appear before 
~~ Aaa of the city council or of the general court or before any other public 
authority.” 
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The avoidance of conflicts with the Council, upon which the suc. 
cess of the Committee so largely depends, might become more 
difficult with the power of initiative left in the hands of the Com. 
mittee. At present the Mayor, a single and entirely responsible 
officer in full view of the public, alone has the power to bring mat- 
ters before the Committee, a body which is not responsible or 
answerable in any way to the public. It is true that by the pro- 
visions of the bill the Committee was not to be compelled to give 
an opinion on any subject if it preferred not to do so, but this was 
an imperfect safeguard, a safeguard left to be exercised by an 
irresponsible body. Cases might arise where refusal to report 
would produce as much friction as an unfavorable report. For 
these reasons the rejection of the bill by the legislature may prove 
fortunate inthe end. The present usefulness of the Committee is 
not impaired thereby in any way, while the question of its ulti- 
mate form and status is left open for further consideration in the 
light of greater experience. 


Certain of the objections made to the Merchants’ Municipal 
Committee before the legislature are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. For instance, it was urged that what was needed was not 
an advisory board like the Committee, but a reorganization of the 
City Council which would give business interests proper 
representation in municipal affairs. No doubt, under ideal 
conditions, business interests would be properly represented 
in our city councils—how to bring about such conditions is 
not so apparent. It cannot be claimed that the business men of 
Boston are even proportionately represented in the present city 
council. The majority of them live outside the city limits, and con- 
sequently have no vote in the municipality where by far the larger 
part of their taxes are paid. In the cities of Great Britain non- 
residents of this class are given the right to vote in city elections.* 
The Merchants’ Municipal Committee might even be defended 
by admirers of the English system on the ground that it gives a voice 
in municipal affairs to a large element, at present disfranchised, 





* See Municipal Government in Great Britain,” by Albert Shaw, p. 30, Chap. II. 
The distance limit within which persons occupying business property in British cities 
must live to be entitled to vote is seven miles. It is estimated that a population equal 
to that.of Boston itself may be found outside its limits, within ten miles of the center of 
the city. Of course, a large portion of this population is employed within the city 
limits. 
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whose stake in the good government of the city is certainly not 
the smallest. 

Another objection to the Committee was made on the ground 
that it was utterly undemocratic to have men selected from a cer- 
tain class help administer a government founded on election by 
the people. This view appears to be based on a misconception of 
the true function of the Committee. If it were to be given 
powers co-ordinate with}the Council, or if its advice were made 
obligatory upon the Mayor, the criticism would indeed be justi- 
fied. But it is simply advisory in its nature, neither administra- 
tive nor legislative, As long as its powers are thus restricted, 
it is hard to understand why such a body, composed of men 
of large experience in business affairs,—business experts— 
is less democratic than any other body of experts which might 
be called in to advise the city government in special matters 
falling within their province. There is one sense, however, in 
which this criticism is valid. It would unquestionably be a great 
abuse for a mayor to endeavor to divide responsibility with a 
body constituted like the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, or to 
excuse Official acts on the ground that he was acting upon their 
advice. A careful distinction between the functions of the Com- 
mittee and the Council,!such as has been previously mentioned, 
and the determination on the part of the Committee to make no 
recommendations for appointments in the municipal service, 
reduce the possibility of such a condition of affairs toa minimum, 
while, with a strong mayor, such an abuse is utterly impossible. 
It is hardly necessary to add that nothing ofthe sort has occurred 
in connection with the Merchants’ Municipal Committee. 

While the bill providing for the official recognition of the 
Committee was pending before the legislature, an attempt was 
made to show that it was opposed by the laboring men of Boston. 
Asa matter of fact, the various labor organizations of the city 
used no influence whatever against the bill. So far as the work 
of the Committee itself is concerned, it has met with the un- 
qualified approval of the labor elements of the city. Especially 
is this true of the attitude of the Committee on such questions as 
public bath houses and the municipal printing plant, in which the 
working men of the city were particularly interested. Nor is 
there any complaint among the laboring men of Boston that their 
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opinions and demands do not receive proper attention from the 
present city administration. Not only does the fact that the 
great majority of workingmen live and vote in the city, secure 
to them full representation in the Council, but communica. 
tions from the Central Labor Union and committees from single 
organizations have always received the most careful attention. 
At the same time, there has been some slight opposition to the 
Committee on the ground that, until labor men were included in 
its membership, it could not be thoroughly representative. In 
opposition to this view, it must be remembered that the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee was never intended to be a third chamber 
representing all classes in the community. It would be absurd to 
assert that the interest of the laboring men of Boston in the 
questions submitted to the Committee, is not fundamental, 
but if what is wanted is a business view of these questions 
they must necessarily be referred to a body composed of 
business men. Similarly, if a labor view is desired — and such a 
view would often be of equal, if not of greater value, than that 
of the business classes—a body composed of laboring men should be 
consulted. The opinion of a composite body,or rather the opinion 
of the majority of a composite body, could not claim to mirror 
faithfully the opinions of all elements represented. The practical 
difficulty of securing harmonious action with elements of such 
diverse points of view in the same body, also stands in the way of 
labor representation on the Committee. Assuming that a satis- 
factory basis of representation could be obtained—aund this is a 
point that would have to be settled before any action could be 
attempted—there would probably be no way of settling differ- 
ences of opinion except by balloting. One of the chief merits of 
the present Committee is that discussion is relied upon to bring 
about a consensus of opinion rather than the mere counting of 
heads. For these reasons, separate organization for the laboring 
element, if representation of this sort were demanded, would 
probably prove more satisfactory than a single mixed association. 
This point, however, must remain a matter of speculation until 
the experiment is actually tried. The councils of English cities 
in which labor representatives, working harmoniously with pro- 
fessional and business men, have achieved such notable results, 
can hardly be quoted to prove the contrary, as they are not pre- 
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cisely similar to purely advisory bodies, which, to accomplish the 
pest results, must use other means than the ballot in deciding 
differences of opinion. On the other hand, the intelligent interest 
which the laboring men of American cities are beginning to take 
in civic affairs generally, and in the question of the ownership and 
operation of municipal monopolies particularly, certainly qualifies 
them to express opinions which should have great weight and 
value with city administrators. It is evident to all careful 
observers of the trend of municipal politics that within the 
next few years there will be some extensive experimentation on the 
part of American cities in the way of operating lighting and 
street railway plants. An attempt to bring laboring men and 
business men together to discuss informally broad policies of 
this sort in an advisory body similar in its main outlines to the 
Merchants’ Municipal Committee, would at least be watched with 
great interest. 

To estimate rightly the value and influence of the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee, it must be considered not separately, but 
in its proper relation to other parts of a general movement to en- 
list the services of public-spirited citizens in the government of 
the city. In addition to the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, 
Mayor Quincy, during his term of office, has had the benefit of 
the advice and assistance of three other bodies composed of un- 
official citizens—an Advisory Committee on Public Institutions, 
an Advisory Committee on Public Baths, and the Board of Mu- 
nicipal Statistics. Although constituted differently, and working 
in more restricted fields, these bodies are hardly inferior in in- 
terest and utility to the Merchants’ Municipal Committee itself. 
They furnish abundant evidence of the willingness of our best 
citizens to serve without remuneration the city in which they 
live. In German cities, where the gratuitous services of thou- 
sands of citizens are enlisted in the oversight of schools, the dis- 
tribution of charitable relief, and other municipal undertakings, 
the same principle is successfully and thoroughly avplied in a 
somewhat different way. With such possibilities before us, the 
success which has attended the workings of the four unofficial 
committes in Boston, justifies the belief that the further develop- 
ment of the idea upon which they are based, may play no unim- 
portant part in the solution of the problem of city government in 
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this country. Other progressive steps undertaken by the present 
administration of the city of Boston in the way of the direct em. 
ployment of labor by the city, the erection of public baths, the 
establishment of a municipal printing plant, and an electrical 
construction department have attracted the attention and favor. 
able comment of students of city government generally. The 
words of Mayor Quincy, to whom so much of this development 
is due, have been abundantly justified by events :—‘‘ The adop. 
tion of progressive and distinctive municipal policies of this 
nature raises the reputation and standing of the city, tends to 
bring its government closer to the people, and to promote a 
civic spirit which will yield valuable results in many directions.” 
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RECREATION PIERS. 


EpwarpD C. O’Brien, Commissioner of Docks. 


The Dongan, Cornbury and Montgomerie charters gave the 
water front of the city of New York to the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonalty for the uses and benefits of the inhabitants. Its use 
and occupation for commercial purposes only were but a partial 
fulfillment of these original charter conditions. From the earliest 
period of the city’s history it was recognized that there were 
other uses to which the water front could be put advantageously, 
and among them were the improvement of the industrial condi- 
tions of the people of the State, and the promotion of the 
health and happiness of the city’s inhabitants. The Legislature 
of the State of New York has given tangible recognition to the 
first of these ideas by setting apart six piers near the battery 
where farm products, carried by canal boats from the agricultural 
parts of the State, may be unloaded at a minimum cost to the 
shipper. The Legislature of 1892, which made provision for the 
first recreation pier, had both objects clearly in mind when 
it provided that ‘tthe upper story of each of the piers shall be 
set apart for public use, wholly free to the inhabitants of said city 
(New York) without interference to business occupants, and the 
lower stories of the pier shall be open to the use of boats and 
vessels plying upon canals, rivers and lakes of this State, which 
may bring merchandise to this city for sale therein.”’ 

During the early period of the city’s growth, the value of 
parks—large and small—was but poorly appreciated. The argu- 
ment that, for Manhattan Island, entirely surrounded by water, 
artificial breathing spaces were unnecessary, must have been 
potent with the officials charged with the laying out of that large 
section of the city south of Eighth Street, including the most im- 
portant portion of the great East Side, where no parks or breath- 
ing spaces of any kind were located. Hardly an available piece 
of land was left not occupied by human habitation with the 
exception of Battery Park which was laid out in colonial times 
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for the use of the then existing aristocracy. Later, when it be. 
came apparent, that, not only had a mistake been made, but that 
it was the duty of the city to correct it, began the movement for 
more parks even at a cost of sacrificing valuable property. It 
also came to be considered possible to utilize the water front 
without injury to commerce so as to secure enjoyment from the 
pure, bracing air circulating up and down both rivers. 

To secure this end, an agitation was begun, which led even. 
tually to the passage of a law in 1889,* providing in a rather 
indirect way for recreation piers on the East River, but no 
action of any kind was taken to give effect to the measure by the 
then Department of Docks. The Legislature in 1892 again took 
the matter up and passed what is known as the Walker Bill,+ 
more explicit in its terms, which specified certain piers to be set 
apart for recreation purposes. But even this act was not manda. 
tory, and the question of setting aside any pier for the uses of 
the inhabitants was left entirely to the discretion of the Board of 
Docks, which did nothing to give the law effect. 

The present Board of Docks was organized on May 1, 1896. 
Seventeen days later it took up this question and referred to the 
Engineer-in-Chief a resolution of the Board of Aldermen asking 
for roof gardens on several piers along both river fronts. The re- 
ply of the Engineer-in-Chief was to the effect that awning sheds 
had been erected on three piers, and that more time was needed 
to test their value and usefulness. Two weeks later he requested 
that the question ‘‘ be held in abeyance until the needs and de- 
sirability of such structures are further shown.’’ These state- 
ments of the Engineer-in-Chief appear to have reflected the 
opinion of the former Commissioners of Docks, who must have 
looked upon the building of awning sheds on three piers as the 
best kind of recreation resorts they could give the people. Of 
these awning sheds the Engineer-in-Chief reported that ‘‘ in any 
but very warm weather they were wholly unused and were in 
the way of the proper business to be carried on upon the piers.” 
After mature consideration the present Commissioners caused an 
examination of the question to be made. They also investigated 
the water front to ascertain the locality where recreation piers 





* Chapter 509, Laws of 1889, amending Section 773 of the Consolidation Act. 
+ Chapter 298, Laws of 1892. 
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might best be built. After several unlooked-for delays, the con- 
tract was finally awarded for the first of the piers on March 23d 
of the present year 

This pier, at the foot of East Third Street, is now completed 
and in use. A second one at East 24th Street will be opened on 
September 25th. At least three others will be ready for occu- 
pancy next season. The size and dimensions of the Third Street 
pier have often been described ; it juts out into the East River 
in the widest place and almost at the apex of Corlears Hook. 
It is 60 feet wide, over 350 feet long, with a pavilion about 
36 feet high to the roof. On this pavilion are settees to 
accommodate 500 persons, while the promenade floor extends 
through its whole iength. The second of these recreation 
piers, erected at 24th Street, East River, is more than double 
the size of the one at Third Street. It is 722 feet long and 
attracts general attention from parties passing up and down 
the river because of its size and character. When lighted up 
by electricity it is, next to the Brooklyn Bridge, the most 
conspicuous structure on the East River. Like the Third 
Street pier, it is located in a crowded section of the city, acces- 
sible to tens of thousands of people. Both of these buildings are 
of the French Renaissance style of architecture. A site for 
the third pier has been chosen in Little Italy, in the vicinity of 
East 112th Street, and two others will be built onthe North 
River at Christopher and West 50th Streets. The Little Italy 
building will be appropriately in the North Italian or Flor- 
entine style of architecture ; that at Christopher Street, Roman 
or South Italian, while the 50th Street pier will probably be 
Colonial. A sixth pier at the foot of West 129th Street has 
been proposed, but is not yet definitely decided upon. 

It has recently been proposed that one or more of these piers 
should be enclosed so as to make them available for use in winter. 
If this were done flowers and plants belonging to the city could be 
stored away in them and they might be used for taking sun baths. 
The idea has not yet been adopted but itis probable that the 
West 50th Street pier will be enclosed in this manner. 

The foot of East Third Street was selected as a site for the 
first recreation pier because of the density of population in the 
neighborhood adjoining, and because of the scarcity of small 
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parks or breathing spaces in the vicinity. According to the report 
of the Tenement House Commission of 1894, some of the blocks aq 
short distance away from this pier have a population of nearly 
one thousand to the acre—a condition of affairs not equalled any. 
where else in the world. Recently several small parks have been 
projected or laid out in this section, and the Small Parks Commis. 
sion is still engaged in the work of locating sites for others. This 
has suggested to me the propriety of concerted action between 
this Commission and the Board of Docks. I have written to 
Mayor Strong, who is a member of the Small Parks Commission, 
to say that both sides should work toge ther, and I expect to see 
an arrangement entered into which will guarantee active and 
intelligent co-operati on. 

The comparative value of recreation piers and small parks 
is a subject that invites investigation. In my opinion, the 
pier gives more satisfactory returns. It takes the place ot 
the seaside resort, in a measure, and gives to those who 
frequent it the benefit of the breezes from the bay and 
river, as a compensating equivalent for the trees, grass and 
flowers of the park. Only the means for bathing are abseni to 
make the pier a substitute for Rockaway or Coney Island as a 
resort. Bathing facilities cannot now be supplied, as under the 
existing law the lower decks of all piers used for recreation 
purposes must be set aside for the reception of country produce. 
Should it be decided to build several other recreation piers the 
number of lower decks reserved for this purpose would be far in 
excess of the demand. A change in the law to permit the use of 
the lower decks of recreation piers to be built hereafter for bath- 
ing and other purposes would seem desirable. This combination 
would give the people sea air and salt water bathing at 
all seasons. Again, the cost of a pier is inconsiderable com- 
pared to that of even a very small park. The value of the 
land for the largest pier—that at the foot of East Twenty- 
fourth Street—the cost of the pier itself and that of the buildings 
aggregate $250,000 ; while $1,000,000 and sometimes $1,500,000 is 
spent on laying out a small park. Under existing conditions and 
until the law is changed, the use of the pier for commercial pur- 
poses is not interfered with, so that the cost of the superstructure 
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is all that is properly chargeable to the account for furnishing re- 
lief to the people. This is only $100,000. 

To make the piers more attractive, the Board of Docks de- 
cided on having music furnished each week-day evening. For 
the music at the Third Street pier, $462 a week is paid, and the 
city receives $213 a week for privileges. The salaries of the sixteen 
attendants amount to $935 a month. Order is maintained on the 
piers by the regular police force. The attendance on the pier in 
the afternoon ranges from 500 to 2,000, according to the condi- 
tions of the weather. In the evenings it averages from three to 
four thousand, and on very hot evenings has reached as high as 
7,000. 

Since the Third Street pier has been turned over to the people I 
have made several visits to the place during the day, when it was 
occupied almost solely by mothers and little children, and during 
the evenings when the fathers and bread winners of the family, 
and the young people of both sexes congregated to breathe the 
pure sea air and enjoy strains of music. On very hot days when 
the city sweltered under the torrid rays of a scorching sun, young 
mothers by the hundreds could be seen with babies in their arms 
occupying the settees, and many of them eating luncheons pur- 
chased at the pier at the prices which prevail in our public parks. 
On the promenade at night when thousands gathered, could be 
seen a cosmopolitan collection of human beings not to be du- 
plicated anywhere else in the world. The strong, intelligent faces 
and sturdy physiques that characterize so large a part of our East 
Side population, indicate hard knocks and rough usage received in 
the struggle for existence. When the band plays a popular air the 
musical instinct which seems to be a part of their nature asserts 
itself, and they can be heard humming to the accompaniment of 
the band playing ‘‘ Rosie O’Grady,”’ or the air of some other song. 
This musical instinct is one of the most conspicuous character- 
istics of the people coming to the pier, the major part of whom 
are Polish or Russian Jews, with a strong admixture of Germans, ' 
Hungarians and other nationalities. When the band ceases to 
play about 10:30 p.m., they disperse in as orderly a manner as the 
average New York crowd leaving a theatre. It is impossible to 
visit this Third Street pier either in the day or evening and see 
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the thorough enjoyment gotten out of it without concluding that 
the welfare of the community has been materially benefited, and 
the health and happiness of the people improved by its erection, 
Withal it is one of the cheapest and most effective methods of 
promoting order and harmony among the people ; and of inculcat- 
ing in them respect for the laws and for those charged with their 
administration. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STREET CLEANING OF NEW YORK. 





By Gro. E. WarInG, JR., Commissioner. 


During the first year of my administration as Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning, J found that in the maintenance of discipline 
frequent appeals from my decisions were made by the men. 
These decisions were necessarily based mainly on official reports. 
In order that no employee should be treated unjustly, I under- 
took, in the beginning, either to give each complainant a hear- 
ing myself, or to deputize some other official to do so for me. 
This occupied so much time as to interfere with the regular 
Department business, and was by no means always satisfactory to 
the men themselves. 

After a study of the Belgian method of ‘‘ Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation,’? and of the experiences in this country of the Mason- 
Builders and the Bricklayers, I conceived a scheme which would 
afford the men an ample hearing before a competent and unpre- 
judiced committee of their own creation. The earlier stages of 
each investigation would be absolutely under the control of this 
committee, and the entire force would be in close touch with its 
work. 

The feature of this scheme which requires a preliminary con- 
sideration of all questions, whether personal or general, by a body 
constituted entirely of representatives of the employees themselves 
is, I believe, original. 

Early in January, 1896, I addressed the following unofficial 
communication to the employees of the Department : 


‘‘In order to establish friendly and useful relations between the men in the Working 
Force and the Officers of the Department, I shall be glad to see an Organization formed 
among the men for the discussion of all matters of interest. 

“This Organization will be represented by five Spokesmen in a ‘ Board of Con- 
ference,’ in which the Commissioner will be represented by the General Superintendent, 
the Chief Clerk, one District Superintendent, one Section Foreman and one Stable Fore- 
man. 
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“ It is suggested that the men who gather at each Section Station and the men at 
each Stable (with the boardmen from the nearest Dumps), each elect one of their number 
to represent them in a General Committee of 41 (32 from Section Stations and 9 from 
Stables), and that this General Committee elect the five Spokesmen by whom it is to be 
represented in the Board of Conference. 


‘The General Committee will meet in a room to be provided for them, at 2 P. a. on 
every Thursday, except the third Thursday of each month. The members will not have 
their time docked for this. Their meetings will be secret, and they will be expected to 
discuss with perfect freedom everything connected with their work, their relations with 
the Commissioner and his subordinates, and all questions of discipline, duties, pay, etc, 
in which they are interested, or which their Sections, Stables and Dumps may have sub- 
mitted to them. 


‘‘The Board of Conference will meet at 2 Pp. mM. on the third Thursday of each 
month, or as near to this date as the exigencies of the work will allow. 


‘* The ten members of the Board of Conference will be on a perfect equality. It 
will establish its own Organization and Rules of Procedure, and will elect one of its 
members Permanent Chairman and another Permanent Secretary, one of these to be 
chosen from the five Officers and another from the five Spokesmen. 


‘Tt is hoped that this Board will be able to settle every question that may come up, 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, because most differences can be adjusted by dis- 
cussions in which both sides are fairly represented . 


‘Should any matter arise as to which the Board cannot come to a substantial 
agreement, the Permanent Chairman and the Permanent Secretary will argue the case 
before the Commissioner, who will try to reach a fair conclusion upon it.” 

In conformity with the foregoing call, the Sweepers and 
Privers organized the Committee of 41, representatives being 
chosen entirely by themselves. This Committee, after several 
meetings, elected from its number five men—three Sweepers and 
two Drivers—to represent them in the Board of Conference. 

The Board of Conference held its first meeting February 20th, 
1896. Every appointee was present, and in organizing the Board 
a Sweeper was unanimously chosen as Permanent Chairman and 
the Chief Clerk as Permanent Secretary. 

The following is taken from an account of the operations of 
the system written by the Secretary of the Board of Conference: 


‘‘ From the beginning, it was evident that a large number of 
the men had a very full appreciation of the purpose of the plan. 
They welcomed it in a manly spirit, and entered heartily into 
every detail of organization. This was the more strange, in view 
of the radical change of venue, as it were. A large percentage of 
the men were members of, and amenable to, organizations which 
had existed in the Department under former administrations, and 
the influence from these sources could not be expected to cease 
without an effort on the part of those whose success depended 
upon dissensions which might occur, or which they could create, 
between the Commissioner and the men, and who often deceived 
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and misled into serious and embarrassing situations, those whose 
interests they were supposed to have at heart and to protect. 

‘“ Aside from those identified by membership with these 
organizations, there were many, not members, who held a latent 
sympathy with the old system of settling difficulties by strikes. 
In fact, it was generally understood that wrongs must be either 
borne or righted by coercion. Arbitration was looked upon as a 
far-off theory, applicable, perhaps, at times, somewhere and un- 
der certain conditions ; but the idea of its adaptation to and 
adoption by a municipal department of the City of New York, 
and especially by the Department of Street Cleaning, where 
political preference was the only rule they had ever known, had 
never entered their minds. In fact, they were warned by sceptics, 
both outside of the Departnent and among themselves, to ‘look 
out for Waring; this is one of his tricks.’ That any Com- 
missioner of Street Cleaning, even though he were an ‘angel,’ 
should honestly intend, and honestly endeavor to deal fairly with 
the rank and file of those under him, was too much to believe. 
There must, they thought, be some sinister motive behind it. 

‘‘ Gradually, however, the better element among the men did 
believe in it, and as their faith grew stronger, the malcontents 
were either converted or thrust out, and slowly, but surely, the 
Committee of 41 became a body of earnest and honest co-operators 
with the Commissioner towards the mutual confidence so essen- 
tial for contentment on the part of the men, and without which 
the best results, from the combined efforts of the Commissioner 
and themselves, could not be expected. 

‘‘A very false impression obtains among the public at large, 
that the men constituting the membership of the Department 
Sweepers and Drivers are below the average in intelligence and 
acumen. This is not the case. Noi all of them have enjoyed the 
advantages of a scholarly education (although some of them have), 
but it would be a happy day for this country were the average 
legislator to display the fairness and judgment of these men who 
have been chosen by their respective constituents as representa- 
tives. 

“Of course, in the beginning, and while the proposed plan of 
arbitration was an unknown quantity to the men, and they them- 
selves unknown to each other, deadwood drifted in and disturbing 
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spirits appeared, but, as intimated above, this element was soon 
detected, and, in an orderly manner, eliminated. 

‘*The Committee of 41 has, since its first meeting, met every 
Thursday, except the third Thursday in each month. Their 
meetings are held with closed doors, and their discussions have, 
therefore, been free from any surveillance or influence, and, as 
was intended, entirely private and unrestrained. 

** Perhaps the best way of explaining the general cliaracter 
of the work is to cite illustrating sample cases. For instance: 

‘Driver ‘A’ of Stable D has been reported by an inspec. 
tor as entering a liquor saloon during working hours, and in full 
uniform, and remaining inside for ten minutes; this in violation 
of a very important rule, the penalty for the second offence being 
dismissal. Driver ‘A’ admits entering the door of the saloon, and 
also admits remaining inside for ten minutes, but has an explana- 
tion to make as to his reasons for so doing. Argument in such 
cases cannot be allowed, lest the officers of the Department would 
have time for iittle else than to listen to lame excuses and bogus 
explanations. Driver ‘A’ has now, however, another recourse, 
He calls upon his representative in the ‘Committee of 41° and 
explains the matter to him fully, confirming his statement in 
writing. His representative submits the case at the next meeting 
of the committee, and there the plea of ‘ A’ is read and discussed 
by his co-laborers. His explanation is that the door which he 
entered is one of two leading to the saloon, but which also leads 
to a tenement in the rear of the saloon, in which he has his home. 
It appeared from his explanation that his wife had been contined re- 
cently, and that, as his home was on his way to the garbage dump, 
his natural anxiety prompted him to stop fora moment. He sub- 
mitted in confirmation of his statement the certificate of a reliable 
physician in the neighborhood, in whose hands his wife’s case 
was, and, having requested his foreman to accompany him to his 
home, submitted a letter from him substantiating his statement. 
He also produced letters from both his foreman and his District 
Superintendent stating that he was never known to have been 
under the influence of liquor, nor had he ever been charged with 
entering a saloon before. ‘These officials said that he was a re- 
liable and careful driver. 

‘* At their next meeting the committee investigated the matter, 
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and aiter gathering confirmatory testimony, is persuaded that 
‘4’s’ claim is a just one, and, therefore, referred the case to the 
Board of Conference, with such additional light as it had been 
able to obtain. This Board is so constituted that no matter what 
the character of the case referred to it by the Committee of 41 
may be, there is always one member representing the Commis- 
sioner qualified by his position and experience to judge of its 
merits. 

“The man has now taken his case two steps toward the Com- 
missioner, and thus far without the latter’s knowledge. To facil- 
itate quick adjustment, these matters are, before being considered 
by the Board, referred in an informal way to one of its official 
members. This official brings with him to the meeting the result 
of his informal investigation and copies of the Department records 
relating to"the case. Thus, the Board is able to consider ‘ A’s’ 
claim impartially, and also to determine its truthfulness. After 
due consideration, the matter is referred to an official in the 
Department having charge of such business, with the recom- 
mendation that the fine be remitted. 

‘‘ By the foregoing process a budget of papers relating to each 
case is arranged in chronological order and submitted to the Com- 
missioner, who at a glance can comprehend it from beginning to 
end and quickly decide as to its merits. A report of his decision 
is added to the budget and transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Board of Conference to the Secretary of the Committee of 41, and 
it, among others, is read to the Committee at its next meeting. 
In the case in question, where the Commissioner’s decision was 
in favor of the man, the amount forfeited by ‘ A’ was credited to 
him on the next pay-roll. 

“The following case is somewhat different in character : 

‘“ At one of the Board meetings a communication was received 
from the * Committee of 41,’ calling attention to an ordinance of 
the city requiring householders to clear snow from the gutters in 
front of their premises, and pointing out the very great saving in 
expense to the city which would result were the ordinance 
enforced. Not only would it be a saving to the city, but it would 
afford quick relief to the public at crosswalks, which would other- 
wise be flooded in wet or thawing weather if there were snow on 
the ground. This matter was carefuily considered by the Board, 
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and referred direct to the Commissioner, with the suggestion that 
he request the assistance of the Police Department. The Com. 
missioner thanked the Committee for its suggestion, and imme. 
diately took the matter up anew, having already conferred with 
the Police Department on the subject. 


“It might appear at first glance that the machinery, as indi- 
cated above, is cumbersome and the process slow. Such, how. 
ever, is not the case. The system is so precisely arranged that 
when once a case has been started it goes along without delay. 
No case need remain unsettled for more than thirty days after its 
submission to a representative or to the Committee of 41 direct, 
and, as a matter of fact, very many cases are settled by the Com. 
mittee of 41 in half that time or less. 

‘*The matters referred by the Committee of 41 to the Board of 
Conference vary in character. They are not all complaints. The 
Board frequently receives suggestions from the men as to improve- 
ments in the department service, or, perhaps, for some modifica- 
tion or change of a rule. A number of these suggestions have 
been approved and adopted, and the service has been benefited 


thereby. Of course there are many cases submitted to the Com- 
mittee of 41 which are so trivial that they are thrown out of Court 
at once, and never reach even the Board of Conference. Occa- 
sionally, however, a complaint of this character does get through, 
perhaps inadvertently, and reaches the Board, but it ends its 
career there. 


**Of all the cases considered by the Board of Conference dur- 
ing the first year, there was but one upon which it could not 
agree. On this case the Board was divided evenly; the repre- 
sentatives of the men on one side and those of the Commissioner 
on the other. This liability to a deadlock had been anticipated 
in the original call and provided for; accordingly, the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Board argued their respective sides of the 
question before the Commissioner. This case occurring toward 
the end of the year was a novelty, and, as the members of the 
Board were very earnest in their respective convictions, the mat- 
ter was watched with much interest, it being considered, as it 
were, a test case. 


‘¢The Commissioner’s decision in the matter was in favor of 
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the complainant, and the fine which had been imposed was 
remitted. He stated, however, that— 


“technically, and in accordance with all rules of discipline, the fine was a just one, and 
should be imposed in all similar cases. At the same time, I cannot avoid the feeling that 
this violation was made for no improper reason, and perhaps with a laudable desire to 
help the service ; and, in any case, probably the ends of justice and discipline are as 
fully satisfied by the mental anxiety to which the Driver has been subjected, and the 
full discussion the subject has received in the ‘Committee of 41° and the ‘ Board of 
Conference,’ as they would be by the enforcement of the penalty. I therefore, 
direct that the fine be remitted.” 


The following is a brief statistical statement of the year’s work 
of the Board of Conference, and relates entirely to cases 
referred to it by the ‘‘ Committee of 41,’ or matters brought up 
by the members of the Board, representing the men: 


Matters explained satisfactorily at the same meeting at which submitted 

Fines remitted or reduced 

Fines sustained 

Suggestions from employees for the comfort and convenience of the men, or for the 
betterment of the Department service approved and acted upon by the Com- 
SN ic. tacns on! sikvain ss 0:00 nee bia hues b5a60.6009 Sanaeee tal ohans geen 

Cases considered by the Board, but on which it determined that no action should be 


Employees dismissed, reinstated upon satisfactory evidence that the dismissals were 
unmerited 
Employees dismissed, but because of unsatisfactory explanations not reinstated 


The total number of cases considered by the Board was 
— an average of over 10 for each meeting. 

“The above is in no way connected with the statistics of cases 
considered, or matters discussed, at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee of 41.”’ 


During the year the Committee of 41 considered 345 cases, 
of which 124 were referred to the Board of Conference, 221 
being settled satisfactorily by itself. 

So far as I have been permitted to judge, the system of arbitra- 
tion as above outlined has appealed to the men as a straightfor- 
ward and perfectly open channel for the communication of their 
grievances ; and the officers of the Department who are in closest 
relations with the employees so describe the general prevailing 
feeling. In the beginning, however, as has been said already, 
this feeling was tinctured with a quite natural suspicion that the 
scheme was a cut and dried affair, and that the delegates elected 
would be so subservient to official influences that their considera- 
tion of the various cases coming before them would, under the 
flattery of implied power, be merely perfunctory. In other words, 
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it was regarded as a sop, to stay the growth of that repressed 
bitterness under a sense of injustice and injury—real or fancied— 
which, in the old days, had so often culminated in an outbreak 
that was the only method known to the men of asserting them. 
selves, and whose power for causing harm and suffering to the 
people of the entire city they so well appreciated. 

Except for an occasional malcontent, whose dismissal is the 
consequence of some offence so flagrant and apparent that his case 
receives but scant consideration in the Committee of 41, we no 
longer hear that the delegates are the Commissioner’s men, and 
not the laborers’ representatives. Indeed, the men themselves 
realize that the preponderance of leaning so far has been towards 
their side—the five officers representing the Commissioner in the 
Board of Conference, in their desire to be perfectly fair and to 
avoid even the appearance of arbitrariness, preferring to exercise 
too much leniency rather than too little. 

The Committee of 41 corresponds in one way to any other 
representative body ; but it is a great deal more. Each one of its 
members is elected by a small circle of men, to every one of whom 
he is intimately known through the association of daily labor per- 
formed incommon. This man must jealously watch and guard 
the interests of his constituents, or be obliged by them to give 
place to one who will do so. But the most marked difference of 
all lies in the fact that the delegate is forced to present the com- 
plaint of any one of his constituents to the Committee of 41. He 
has no chance for the display of favoritism nor can he be the re- 
cipient of bribes from individuals or lobbies. There is always a 
hearing for any constituent, however weak or preposterous his 
plea. Should he, however, be refused by his delegate, or should 
his case be neglected, he may go directly before a member of the 
Board of Conference and receive a sanction for the consideration 
of his complaint by the Committee of 41. Furthermore, the ses- 
sion of the Committee of 41 is never adjourned sine die and no 
case can be crowded out or rushed through for lack of time. 

As will readily be seen, a delegate in his daily associations is 
under constant surveillance by his constituents. All of his work- 
ing hours are office hours for his fellows, and he can escape their 
importunities only by resignation. Some of the men who have 
found the position the reverse of the honorable sinecure they were 
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seeking have given way to others who are prepared to assume, at 
aconsiderable sacrifice and with unselfish zeal, the extra work 
and the great responsibility entailed. It is only fair to the labor- 
ing man to say that among no other class is this disinterested de- 
votion to the welfare of his mates more frequently met with. 

The presence of a delegate in each of the divisions of the labor- 
ing body is, in its way, a check upon the conduct of the foremen. 
Discipline, which is the life of the Department, is in no manner 
interfered with. On the contrary, it is effectually freed of the 
objections so often resulting from the excessive use of authority. 
Harshness, loud-mouthed profanity and brutality are not likely 
to be indulged in by foremen in the presence of so powerful an in- 
termediary as the delegate. Naturally he is not allowed to 
interfere actively. During his working hours he is a laborer pure 
and simple, and superiors must be obeyed no matter how unjust 
or unreasonable they may be. His power begins only with his 
weekly appearance as a member in the Committee of 41; where, 
alone with his fellows, he is given the opportunity of stating his 
case with any degree of heat that may seem to him fitting, and 
with the certainty that it will be judged by no one bat laborers 
with similar associations and like sympathies. The Committee 
transmits it, divested of all incidents of passion, to the Board of 
Conference, where the laborer is, for the nonce, on an absolute 
equality with his officer. 

Thus far our arbitration system has proved a most gratifying 
success, and it is with much pleasure that I note its endorsement 
by practical business men and large factory owners. It has, I am 
firmly convinced, a bright and growing future, not only as far as 
this Department is concerned, but in the general adjustment of 
the labor question throughout the country. 

I indulge the hope that the modest experiment here described 
may prove—in its expansion—to be a factor of no inconsiderable 
importance in the ultimate solution of vexed questions of differ- 
ence between employer and employed. Even if it be shown to be 
limited in sphere to its present field of action, its creation has 
certainly not been in vain. The benefit it has conferred on this 
Department by suppressing the tendency to strike by the creation 
of an esprit de corps and by cementing men and officers together 
ina bond of common sympathy and fellow feeling has been of in- 
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calculable assistance toward the results I have striven to achieve, 
It-has not only furnished a channel for settling individual griey. 
ances, but it has prevented misunderstandings between the men 
and their Commissioner and has given him the means for ascer. 
taining their real feelings in regard to changes in policy, new 
rules, methods and equipment. In a word—with but little labor 
and the slightest tax upon his time—it has brought him face to 
face with every one of his three thousand employees. 





MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL OFFICES IN EUROPE.* 
By Dr. Epwarp M. HarTwEL.L. 


The principal municipal statistical offices in Europe have been 
organized so long (though, as a class, state and ministerial statis- 
tical offices are much older) that their usefulness and efficiency is 
fully recognized, both by those engaged in the practical adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs, by students of such affairs and by the 
educated portion of the general public. The example of the 
larger cities in establishing statistical bureaus is being gradually 
followed by the smaller cities upon the continent. The directors 
of such bureaus constitute a highly trained class of expert civil 
servants. The dignity and importance of their position is gener- 
ally recognized, and their tenure of office is conditioned on effi- 


ciency and good behavior—not on political activity or ‘‘ influence.”’ 








* The materials for the article on ‘‘ Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe ” were 
athered at the request of Mayor Quincy by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Director of 
hysical Training in the Boston Public Schools, during a recent visit to Europe under- 
taken primarily for other ee, and embodied in a very full and excellent report to the 
City Council of Boston (Boston City Document 94, 1897). Even before the publication 
of Dr. Hartwell’s report, there had been established a Department of Municipal Statis- 
tics in Boston, with offices at 71 City Hall Building. Mr. Laurence Minot is Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Board, and Davis R. Dewey, B. Rodman Weld, 
Sumner B. Pearmain and William Jackson (City Engineer ex-officio) are members. 
Dr. Hartwell, who’ was formerly a member of the Board, resigned on September 
Ist, in order to assume the position of secretary of the department. In_ this 
connection it may be interesting to note that some time before Dr. Hart- 
well’s report was presented to the Boston City Council, provision was made 
in the Charter of the Greater New York (Chapter V, Secs. 128-138, pp. 53-56) for 
aBureau of Municipal Statistics, ‘‘ for the purpose of collecting, keeping and publishing 
* * * such statistical data relating to the city as shall be deemed of utility or interest 
to the City Government or its citizens.” The Chief of the Bureau is to be appointed by 
the Mayor for a term of four years, and is to receive an annual salary of $3,500. The 
work of the Bureau is to be directed by a Municipal Statistical Commission, to consist 
of not less than three nor more than six members, exclusive of the Chief, who is ex- 
officio a member and the Chairman of the Commission. The members of the Commission 
are to be appointed by the Mayor for terms of six years, and are to be chosen with 
a? reference to their qualifications to give expert advice upon statistical subjects. 

he other provisions of the Charter for this new bureau are equally progressive and 
adequate. It is to be hoped that the movement for better statistical service thus 
inaugurated in New York and Boston will be imitated in other cities of the country, and 
that their present chaotic reports may eventually be reduced to a system that will 
permit of intelligent comparison.—[EprTor’s Nore. } 
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In Germany, for instance, there is an association of city statis. 
ticians which meets periodically, usually annually, to consider 
questions relating to their profession. At the meeting of the 
association held last autumn twenty-one German cities were rep. 
resented. In the case of German cities, the directors of municipal 
Statistical departments have arrived at so good an understanding 
with each other that they have combined to issue a ‘‘ Statistical 
Year-book of German Cities,’’ which presents comparative tables 
for most of the principal cities in Germany regarding matters 
which receive fuller treatment in the city statistical year-books, 
whose characteristics I shall speak of further on. 

In general, the municipal statistical offices of the continent are 
under the responsible charge of a director, though certain general 
matters connected with departmental appropriations and the gen- 
eral policy of the office are taken cognizance of by a statistical 
commission or deputation, composed of certain representative 
city officials, or of representatives of the city government and of 
representatives of various scientific bodies. In the larger statis- 
tical offices the immediate subordinates and assistants of the 
director are scientifically trained statisticians, usually university 
graduates, besides whom a permanent force of calculators and 
clerks is maintained. From time to time, as exigencies arise, as, 
for instance, at the time of taking the city census, the office force 
is increased by additional temporary clerks and assistants. 

The oldest department of municipal statistics belongs to the 
city of Paris, whose ‘‘ Service de la Statistique Municipale’’ con- 
stitutes a department of the Prefecture of the Seine. Between 
the years 1816 and 1850 statistical publications concerning the 
city of Paris to the number of six volumes were published. Fora 
time, between 1856 and 1864, statistical activity languished ; but in 
1864 a new series of monthly publications, containing general 
statistical information relating to the city of Paris and its admin- 
istration, was established. This series continued until 1879, 
when a ‘‘ Bureau Central de Statistique’’ and a Municipal Statis- 
tical Commission were organized by the Prefect ofthe Seine. The 
‘** Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris’’ has been published 
since 1880. Weekly bulletins have been published since 1880, and 
monthly statistical tables since 1885. Besides these, the census 
of population, taken in 1881, 1886 and 1891 has been published by 
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the bureau. The bureau has also published a graphical atlas of 
statistics, which appeared in 1890. The cities of Amiens, Bor- 
deaux, Havre, Lyons, Nancy, and Reims, publish ‘“‘ Annuaires 
Statistiques”’ or statistical year-books ; and Bordeaux and Lille 
have statistical offices; but for the most part the cities of France 
do not possess thoroughly organized offices for statistical pur- 
poses. 

In Belgium the Bureau of Hygiene and Demographical Statis- 
tics of Brussels was established in 1860. 

In Germany the oldest of the municipal statistical offices date 
for the most part from the decade 1860-70. They are more 
numerous in Prussia and Saxony, having developed more slowly 
in Central and Southern Germany. The city statistical office of 
Berlin, which is recognized as a model institution, dates its be- 
ginnings from 1862. It was maintained provisionally for ten 
years. It was permanently organized in 1872. Dr. R. Béckh has 
been its director since 1875. The statistical publications con- 
cerning Berlin areas follows: Yearly Report of the Statistical 
Office of the Royal Police Department of Berlin, 1852 to 1854; 
Statistical Year-Book of the City of Berlin since 1868 ; weekly 
and monthly reports, concerning the movement of population, with 
annual supplements, since 1872 ; census reports, 1861, 1864, 1867, 
1871, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1890; movement of population from 1869 
to 1878, and wages statistics since 1880. All but the first men- 
tioned have emanated from the city statistical office. 

The principal municipal statistical offices at present existing in 
Germany are found in the following-named cities : Altona, Berlin, 
Breslau, Chemnitz, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfort, Goerlitz, Leipzig, 
Mainz, Magdeburg, Miinich, Strassburg and Stuttgart.* Bremen, 





* The following data may serve to indicate the character of the personnel and the 
cost of maintenance of the statistical offices in certain leading cities of Germany : 


I.—Berlin. (Pop. 1,579,244.) See p. 532 et seg. 

IIl.—Breslau. (Pop. 835,186.) The statistical office of the city of Breslau in 1892 
consisted of a director and two scientifically trained assistants, two permanent officials 
inthe line of promotion and six others, besides five temporary clerical assistants, 
engaged in preparation of census material, and one bureau servant, The appropriation 
for 1892-93 for salaries, wages, etc., was 22,039 marks ; rent of office, 1,900 marks ; 
publications, 3,675 marks ; sundry expenses: library, heating, lighting. etc., 1,266 
marks, Total, 28,880 marks. Extra allowance for work upon census material, 2,500 
marks. 
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Hamburg and Liibeck, which were formerly free States or city 
States, maintained statistical offices, which were State offices be. 
fore those towns were absorbed in the empire of Germany. 

In Austria-Hungary the municipal statistical offices of Vienna 
and Budapest hold the leading rank. Cracow, Prague, Lemberg 
and Trieste, among Austrian cities, also have municipal statistical 
offices. 


In Russia, St. Petersburg has a municipal statistical office 
which has issued a statistical year book since 1882, and a bulletin 
since 1881. Moscow, Odessa and Warsaw also have municipal 
statistical offices, and Reval and Riga issue statistical publications 
of one kind and another from time to time. 

I visited several of the principal cities of Great Britain, but 
found no organization in any of them corresponding to the munici- 
pal statistical office which has now become a usual feature of 
municipal administration in the leading cities on the continent. 
But it should be said that the London County Council has 
organized a statistical department. Usage in Great Britain is 
somewhat similar to that which obtains in this country. More or 


III.—Cologne. (Pop. 281,681.) The statistical office of the city of Cologne, per- 
sonnel: Director, scientific assistant, two permanent officials, and ten subordinate 
officials. Salaries, 8,900 marks ; clerical assistants, 6,000 marks ; books, 150 marks. 

IV.—Dresden. (Pop. 289,844.) The statistical office of Dresden was established in 
1874. It consisted in 1892 of a director and director’s assistant, and a further force of 
eleven persons, three of whom are permanent officials in the line of promotion. The 
appropriation for 1892 included salaries, etc., 14,500 marks ; office expenses, 3,600 
marks ; cleaning, heating, and lighting, 740 marks; work on census of 1890, 3,600 
marks, 


V.—Leipzig. (Pop. 357,147.) The personnel of the statistical office of the city of 
Leipzig consisted of a director, two permanent officials, and fourteen other assistants. 
The appropriations for the maintenance of this office in 1892 were: Salaries, director 
4,800 marks ; secretaries, 2,280 marks and 1,320 marks, respectively ; clerk, 1,200 marks ; 
total, 9,600 marks. Clerical assistants, 7,600 marks ; printing, 800 marks ; postage, 
bookbinding, etc., 950 marks ; insurance, 400 marks ; extraordinary expenses in con- 
nection with census, 3,000 marks ; total, 22,350 marks. 


VI.—WMiinich. (Pop. 350,594.) The statistical office of Miinich, in 1892, consisted 
of a director, director’s assistant, two permanent officials, three subordinate officials. 
The ordinary salary charge amounted to 14,400 marks ; extraordinary appropriation on 
account of census work, 2,000 marks ; ordinary office expenses were 3,600 marks, and 
extraordinary office expenses equalled 2,500 marks, 

For data on Altona, Chemnitz, Frankfort and Magdeburg, see p. 5 of Dr. Hart- 
well’s report to Mayor Quincy, Boston City Document, No. 94, 1897. 
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jess information of a statistical nature is published from time to 
time by various departments of the city government. The 
statistics relating to financial affairs and to public health are 
sometimes presented in a summarized and compact form. Very 
much of the statistical information contained in the corporation 
reports and publications of such cities as Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Manchester is interesting and valuable, though from the point of 
view of the statistical expert it is diffuse and undigested.* The 
municipal statistical offices of the continent are organized for the 
purpose of bringing together in compact and convenient form 
data tending to show the whole range of municipal activities so 
far as they can be represented in numerical tables. The census of 
the city is commonly taken by the city statistical bureau. 


STATISTICAL BUREAU OF PARIS. 


The annual publication of the Statistical Bureau of Paris, en- 
tiled ‘‘ Annwaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris,’ + for the 
fourteenth year of the series, 1893, was published in 1895. It 
includes 686 pages, quarto; 638 being text and the remainder 
index, besides a considerable number of lithographic charts. 
The population statistics, educational statistics, statistics relating 
to transportation and traffic, and the statistics relating to markets 
and the sale of provisions in Paris, given in the Annuaire Sta- 


*I am now speaking only of the city documents. Extended reports are made by 
all authorities—municipal included—to the Local Government Board, which publishes 
them annually in a volume of the Sessional Papers under the title, ‘‘ Local Taxation 
Returns.” The reports are digested by the Board and published in a condensed form. 
The student will find them full of valuable information, and so systematized as to be 
readily accessible. 





+ The principal rubrics under which the material of the Annuaire Statistique is ar- 
ranged are as follows : 

First Part.—Meteorology and climatology, public ways and promenades, water 
service, navigation, scavenging, sewers and disposal of sewage. 

Second Part.—Demography. Marriages and divorces, births and still births, 
deaths, and still births. 

Third Part.—Various matters, such as municipal finances, including budget and 
accounts of the city of Paris, octroi, direct taxes, provisions, cattle market, abattoirs, 
Halles centrales, central wholesale market, Bercy entrep6t, public scales. bread, wheat, 
flour, municipal chemical laboratory, consumption of articles of food, burials, morgue, 
lighting, post and telegraph, savings banks of Paris, justsce commerciale, election 
statistics, transportation, education, city libraries, public assistance, the insane, city 
night refugees, public charity, night medical service, assisted children, morally aban- 
doned children, protection of young children, work of minor boys and girls employed 
inindustry, pawnshops, insanitary Socitinen, classified business establishments, arrests, 
courts and tribunals,service of identification of the prefecture of the police, civil prisons 
of the Seine, municipal police, fire-brigade, fires and recruiting. 
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tistiqgue are particularly well classified and full. In many matteys 
of importance, as, for. instance, births, marriages, and deaths, 
statistics are given for the different sections of the city, which 
correspond to our wards and precincts. In the case of many im. 
portant tables it is possible to compare the totals with the totals 
for the five previous years. The budgetary financial accounts are 
remarkable for their condensation and comprehensiveness. The 
statistics regarding passenger and freight traffic of the different 
railroads entering Paris are also noteworthy, on account of the 
amount of intormation which they contain in conveniently pre. 
sented shape. The statistics relating to public institutions, par. 
ticularly hospitals, are full and interesting. 

The weekly bulletin of municipal statistics ‘+ Bulletin Hebdo. 
madaire de Statistique Municipale,’’? published by the burean, of 
which Dr. J. Bertillon is chief, treats of the following subjects; 


1. Meteorological observations. These relate to observations made at two separate 
observatories, as to the state of barometer, temperature, humidity, prevailing winds, 
and precipitation of moisture. 

2. Demography. Births and deaths reported to the bureau analyzed according to 
legitimacy, absolute numbers and proportional numbers by year and by 1,000 being 
given. The proportional numbers relate to the marriages, births and deaths for the 
week, also the mean for the years 1887 to 1891, and annual mean for Fraace from 188} 
to 1890. Deaths are analyzed according to the principal causes of death, for persons; 
under 3 months of age, 3 to 11 months, 12 to 23 months, 2 to 4 years, 5 to 19 years, 2) 
to 39 years, 40 to 59 years, 60 years and above, and with respect to sex. Death rates 
at certain selected ages, according to the week in question, e. g., 34th week of 
1896, and also according to the mean for five years are given at the foot of the table; 
these serve to give a clearer idea of the real meaning of the figures in the table than if 
only the absolute numbers were given. The table shows also the changes in the hospi- 
tal population suffering from the principal epidemic and contagious diseases for the 
week. A table showing the number of marriages, births, still births, infants placed 
out at nurse, pupils in schools attacked by epidemic diseases, is classified according to 
sex for each of the twenty arrondissements of the city. A table is given also showing 
similar facts for the hospitals and prisons. Another table is devoted to showing the 
distribution of deaths, according to the cause of death and residence, during the week 
in eighty separate residence districts. In this table the population at the last census 
for each of the eighty districts is shown as aiding the interpretation of the number of 
deaths occurring in each district, which deaths are classified, also, according to the 
principal groups of causes. In this table deaths occurring in hospitals, are uppor. 
tioned to the quarters where the decedenis had their residence. 


The Bulletin also contains a diagram showing the number o! 
deaths from certain specified contagious and infectious diseases in 
each of the eighty residence quarters of the city. It contains also 
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the report of the municipal disinfection service, analyzed accord- 
ing to diseases, source ot demand for disinfection, and by arron- 
dissements. It contains also a carefully analyzed report by resi- 
dence districts of the operations of sanitary police concerned in 
the report and isolation of cases of infectious disease. It contains 
a diagram showing fluctuation in the number of cases of the prin- 
cipal infectious diseases for the four weeks previous. 

The character of the contents of the monthly tables relating to 
the municipal statistics of Paris, ‘‘ Tableawxz Mensuels de 
Statistique de la Ville de Paris,” is indicated by the following 


rubrics taken from the issue for March, 1896. This includes forty 
pages of printed matter devoted to tables arranged under the fol- 
lowing principal heads: 


Climate.—Meteorology. Summary of remarks in the weekly reports ; height of 
water in the Seine ; microscopical analyses of the air and water ; chemical analyses 
of air and water ; chemical and bacteriological analyses of sewage water, etc. 

Movement of population (demographie).—Marriage, divorces, births, according to 
office making report; acknowledgment and legitimation of illegitimate children ; 
duration of gestation of the still-born, by civil status ; births and still births by sex, by 
civil status, by arrondissement and quatier according to the domicile of the mother ; 
deaths classified by age and sex, for 161 causes of death ; principal causes of death, 
according to the residence of the decedents ; recapitulatory view ; movement of hospital 
population ; names of the diseases by which the sick in hospitals were affected, show- 
ing number discharged, number who died, with distinction of age, as to children and 
adults, by sex ; bureaus of public assistance ; cases of epidemic disease, treated by 
physicians of the bureaus of public assistance, at the home of the sick person ; free 
vaccinations ; municipal disinfection service ; municipal ambulance service for sick and 
wounded ; accidents registered at the prefecture of police. 

Prefecture of Police.—Nurses applying for registration at the prefecture of police ; 
movement of the insane in special infirmary ; demographical bulletin relating to births, 
deaths, marriages, etc., in communes of the department of the Seine outside of 
Paris ; sanitary statistics of the same. 

Cemeteries and Funerals.—Burials in the cemeteries of Paris, ‘classified according 
tonature of permit, character of funeral service ; same by arrondissements ; crema- 
tions. 

Food Supply (approvisionnement).—Business of the cattle market at Villette ; busi- 
ness Of the abattoirs, in respect to animals received and provisions issued for use in 
Paris and elsewhere ; butchers’ meat, by total amount and by mean retail price, by 
kind and cut; poultry, game, etc., by price and quantity ; price of flour ; assize of 
bread ; wholesale business in fish, oysters, butter, eggs, cheese, fruits, vegetables ; 
seizures made by the service of sanitary inspection of slaughterhouses ; markets, 
wholesale and retail stalls at the central halls; municipal chemical laboratory ; 
octroi. 

Gas ; distribution of water ; water supply ; scavenging ; sewerage ; irrigation ; 
liquors ; savings banks of Paris ; postal savings banks; pawn shops; declarations of 
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insolvency ; market for horses, vehicles and dogs ; permits to build ; circulatio, 
traffic : general omnibus company, movement of passengers ; tramways and railway; 
belonging to the omnibus company ; tramway traffic of other companies than th 
omnibus company ; passenger traffic of the belt railways of Paris ; movement of px. 
sengers in the great railway stations of Paris ; movement of travellers at hotels, boar. 
ing houses, etc.; Paris boats, movement of shipping in the canais of Paris ; fires, thei: 
principal causes, means taken to extinguish them ; arrests, service of identification by 
anthropometric means. 


City STATISTICAL OFFICE OF BERLIN AND ITS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The estimate of expenses for the fiscal year beginning April 
1, 1896-97, for the maintenance of the office was as follows: 


Salaries.—Director, 8,400 marks; director’s assistant, 4,20 
marks ; special assistant, 2,700 marks ; second special assistant, 
2,160 marks; chief clerk, 5,400 marks; magistral secretaries (1) 
3,600 marks, (2) 2,900 marks, (3) 2,600 marks; for clerical assis. 
tants in the office (21 regular male assistant clerks and 10 female 
assistant clerks and temporary clerical service on occasion), 
45,000 marks ; calculator, 3,000 marks ; remuneration for sundry 
extra unusual forms of service, 3,450 marks. 


Office Expenses.— Writing materials, paper, etc., 2,000 marks; 
printing, 10,500 marks; book binding, ete., 1,100 marks; 
increase of library, 800 marks; for sundry expenses, 1,1 
marks. 

The Berlin office publishes from time to time, as occasion may 
demand, supplements containing special statistical studies, as, for 
instance, ‘‘SSupplement I. for 1894,’’ which contains tables showing 
the movement of the population of the city of Berlin in the year 
1894. This supplement comprises 66 pages, folio. It includes four 
general rubrics—(a) births and legitimations, (b) deaths, (¢) 
marriages and announcements of intention of marriage, (d) de- 
parture from and arrivals in Berlin.* 

The statistical office publishes weekly reports concerning mat- 
riages, births, deaths, meteorological conditions, etc. ; and 
monthly summaries concerning the same matters of record. 

The census of the city of Berlin is prepared and published by 


* For detailed statement of the sub-heads included under these four genera. 
heads, see p. 10 of Dr. Hartwell’s report to Mayor Quincy, Boston City Document No. 
94, 1897. 
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the City Statistical Office from data secured by it. The city 
census in Paris, Vienna and Budapest is also conducted, and its 
results prepared and published by the statistical office of the 
cities named. 

The character of the municipal statistical service of Berlin is 
well indicated by the following analysis of the contents of the 
“Statistical Year Book of the City of Berlin. 20th year. Sta- 
tistics for 1893. Published, for the Magistracy, by R. Béckh, 
Director of the Statistical Office of the City of Berlin: 1895. pp. 
490.” 

The main headings and sub-titles under I. are: 


1.—Population . 

1. State of the population. (a) Census of Dec. 1, 1890; (b) Movement of popula- 
tion. 

2. Marriages. (a) By years since 1884, etc. Bans 1884-93. Marriages by calendar 
months 1891-93. Thesame by “‘ offices of record ” (Standesémtern); (b) Bans and mar- 
riages according to residence of contracting parties ; (c) Marriages according to family 
status ; (d) Contracting parties by age-classes, etc. Computed nubility. Marriages by 
respective ages, age difference, and kinship; (e) Duration of unmarried state of 
remarried, combined with age-classes. Reunion of separated ; (f) Marriages by occu- 
pation of contracting parties; (¢) Marriages by birthplace of contracting parties (marriages, 
and of brides born in Berlin, with grooms born elsewhere, in six classes by occu- 
ation, showing year of age); (h) Marriages according to religion of contracting parties. 

8. Dissolutions of marriage. (a) Dissolutions of marriage in general, 1884-89 by 
years. Computed duration of married state ; (b) Dissolution of marriage by death of 
husband, of wife, by age-classes, and duration of married state, etc.; (c) Divorces, 
variously and minutely classified. Appendix. Relative frequency of divorces in 
tweniy-three countries and seven great cities in the period 1881-90, or 1877-86. 


4. Births. (a) Legitimate and illegitimate, by years, months, and offices of record; 
(b) Multiple births ; (c) Still births, legitimate and illegitimate, 1884-93, by months, 
and offices of record ; (d) Living births, classified according to age of mother, etc., 
etc.; (e) Legitimate children, classified according to the fruitfulness of the marriage 
etc.; (f) Legitimate male and female births, according to age, differences of parents, 
etc.; (g) Births according to occupation of parents ; (h) Births according to religion of 
parents. Fruitfulness-coefficients of marriages according to religion. 

5. Legitimations of illegitimate children, 1884-93, variously classified. 

6. Deaths. (a) Classified according to time and place. 1. Foryears 1884-93 ; 
deaths by calendar months, of adults and young children, etc. 2. By offices of record 
in general and by mortality rates of children in particular; deaths in hospitals ; mor- 
tality rates by wards, 1890-91. 3. According to the story of residence of decedents, 
1884-98. (b) Mortality according to age and family condition. 1. Mortality of children 
by days, months, quarters and years, with distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children. Mortality table of legitimate, illegitimate and of all children (first year of life) 
in 1893. 2. Decedents by age and civil status. Berlin mortality tables and the method 
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of computing them. Mortality table of males and females for 1888 and 1889. Duration 
of life, 1876-89. Use of Berlin mortality tables. (c) Mortality according to cause of 
death. 1. In general, according to Virchow’s nomenclature. 2. Seventeen selected 
causes of death by calendar months. The same according to thirteen kinds of violent 
death and specified suicides. 3. Selected causes of death according to location of 
residence, or dwelling. 4. Mortality according to cause of death and age. Tables, 
methodical computation of mortality by cause of death. Influence of causes of 
death in thirty-three groups on the mortality of the population of Berlin (male ang 
female), in 22 age-classes for 1888. Influence of the same causes of death for years 
1877-88. Mortality co-efficients of various age-classes, 1893, for ten selected causes 
of death. 5. Mortality of legitimate and illegitimate children from sixteen causes of 
death (grouped), combined with age (year and month of age). The same, in terms of 
mortality table, of legitimate and illegitimate children. 6. Cases of death from 
abdominal typhus and diphtheria, according to duration of illness by age-classes, 
(d) Reported cases of ten infectious diseases. 1. Cases of illness and death by 
calendar months. 2. Cases of sickness by age-classes, and sex. 3. The same according 
to location of dwelling. 4. Cases of sickness and death by offices of record. 5. The 
same according to size of family and number in dwelling. (e) Mortality of children 
according to form of nourishment given them. 1. Deaths of children classified accord. 
ing to nourishment. (¢. g.) Mother’s milk, animal’s milk, artificial food, etc., by 
calendar months, particularly as regards illegitimate children. 2. According to kind 
of nourishment and month of life, etc. 8. Deaths of children by kind of nourishment 
and cause of death. (a) In general. Proportion of breast-fed children among 
decedents by causes of death. (b) According to kind of nourishment by cause of 
death and single months of life. Comparison of mortality coefficients of specified 
cause according to kind of nourishment and month of life. (c) Deaths from diseases 
of digestive organs by kind of nourishment, month of life, and season of the year. 
(d) By cause of death, month of life, and legitimacy. (f) Deaths classified according 
to birthplace and age-class. (g) Deaths according to occupation of decedents. (h) 
Deaths according to religion of decedents. 

7%. Local Movement of Population. (a) Migration to and from Berlin, 1884-1893. 
1. By calendar months. 2. By age-classes. 3. By family condition and age-classes. 
4. Of persons born in Berlin and elsewhere. 5. By classified occupations. 6. Move- 
ment of strangers in the city. 7. (b) Change of domicile by years and calendar months, 
Appendix. Factors in the movement of population in communes adjacent to Berlin. 
1. Charlottenberg. Change in population since the census. Deaths by causes of death, 
with distinction of age of children and those above 60 years. Births and legitimations 
in the same. 2, Births and deaths in 18 localities in the neighborhood of Berlin, with dis- 
tinction in respect to children under one year old ; and also regarding 11 selected causes 
of death, gathered from the announcements of the Imperial Health Office. Comparison 
with Berlin. 

II. Natural Conditions, 7. ¢., in respect to temperature, barometric pressure, direc- 
tion of wind, precipitation, etc. Seven sub-heads. 

III. Land and Buildings. Six sub-heads. 

IV. Public Care of Streets and Buildings. Seven sub-heads. 

V. Industrial Conditions and Wages. Eight sub-heads. 

VI. Prices. Consumption of Food Material. Traffic. Eight sub-heads. «¢. 9., 

8. Goods-traffic on Railroads and Canals. (a) Wares imported and exported on rail- 
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ways according to statistics of goods moved. (b) Amount entered and remaining 
within the city, of coal and coke, by railways and canals, as reported by the Royal 
Railway Directory. (c) Traffic by water of goods carried through, brought in, or 
carried away; and (d) Passenger traffic on city and belt-railways, tickets issued in 
city, city-ring, suburban, and “‘ distance traffic” by months and stations. 

VII. Insurance matters and institutes for self-help. Twelve sub-heads. 

VIII. Affairs of the poor. Benevolence and care of sick. Four sub-heads. 

IX. Police, justice, prisons. Seven sub-heads. 

X. Institutions and associations for instruction and culture. Nine sub-heads. 

XI. Religious associations. Four sub-heads. 

XII. Public burdens and dues. Seven sub-heads; e.g., F. Housekeeping and 
possessions of the city. (a) Summary of receipts and expenditures of the central city 
treasury, from 1892-98, and from 1893-94. (b) Receipts and expenditures of the 
treasurer of special departments of public works, viz.: gas works, water works, sewer- 
age works, central cattle market, central slaughter-house, meat inspection, management 
of market halls. summary. (c) City debt and city assets. 


VIENNA DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


The municipal statistics of Vienna are gathered, treated 
and published by the Statistical Department of the Vienna 
Magistracy, the head of which, Dr. 8. Sedlaczek, is a member 
of the magistracy, and is entitled magistrdtsrath or magistral 
councillor. The work of this department is in general simi- 


lar to that of the statistical bureaus or offices of Budapest, 
Paris, Berlin, and other German cities. The department has 
issued monthly statistical reports since 1874. The principal 
publication of the Vienna statistical department is a statistical 
year-book. The latest number published bears the date of 1895 ; 
it relates to the statistics for the year 1893, and constitutes the 
eleventh number in the series. The Statistical Year-Book 
for 1893 comprises 731 pages, arranged under the following gen- 
eral rubrics : 


I. Meteorological conditions, pp. 2-4. IL. Height of water, pp. 6-8, @. ¢., (a) In 
the Danube ; b) Ground water. III. Extent of the municipal territory, 8-10. IV. 
Statistics of buildings and dwellings, 11-29. V. State of the population, 30. VI. 
Movement of population, 32-78. VII. Elections, 79-83. VII. Personnel and business 
transactions of the municipal administration, 86-101. IX. Economic conditions of the 
municipality, 104-158. X. Taxes and royal prerogatives, 160-190. XI. Military 
affairs, 192-206. XII. Administration of justice and public security, 208-255. XIII. 
Religious affairs, 258-267. XIV. Educational affairs, 270-360. XV. Public health, 
362-414. XVI. Matters relating to means of subsistence, 416-446. XVII. Industry 
and industrial affairs, 448-537. XVIII. Savings banks and pawn establishments, 540- 
552. XIX. Public traffic, 554-602. XX. Associations, 604-614. XXI. Care of the 
poor, 616-681. Index, 683-730. 
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The Vienna statistics in respect to buildings and dwellings are, 
like the statistics contained in the publications of the Berlin and 
Budapest bureaus, full and detailed. So also are the sta- 
tistics relating to the movement of population and to educational 
affairs.* 


THE MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL BUREAU OF BUDAPEST. 


This bureau was organized in 1869. Its organization was de- 
termined upon because of the census ordered to be taken follow- 
ing the restoration of the Hungarian Constitution. Mr. Joseph 
K6rési was chosen director of the bureau, and has continued in 
that capacity to the present time. He was elected for life. 

In 1870, a statistical commission was appointed, consisting of 
twenty-two members, including the director of the bureau. The 
commission appears to have fallen soon into desuetude. After the 
census of population was completed in 1870, Director Kérdsi’s 
plan for conducting the special business of the bureau was 
adopted by the city council and the magistracy, and he was em- 
powered to secure the requisite data from various offices and in- 
stitutions, the city to prepare the necessary formularies for the re- 
quired reports. The following subjects of inquiry were an- 
thorized : 

Matters of finance, revenue, taxes and rates, city property, 
rental of houses, lighting, poor affairs, pavements, military re- 
cruiting, common school affairs, police affairs, moral statistics, 
births, deaths, marriages, consumption of provisions, statistics of 
prices, trade and traffic, exchange, banking institutions, insur- 
ance affairs, local traffic, post and telegraph affairs, newspapers, 
public libraries, theatres, meteorology, building operations, 
statistic of dwellings, vaccination, water supply, forestry, public 
vehicles, morbidity statistics. 

The bureau was given jurisdiction over the entire city when 
Buda was united to Pest. The general field of activity of the 
bureau was defined in the act organizing it. as follows: ‘‘ The 
duty of the statistical bureau is the observation and regular ex- 
position of the salient phenomena in the communal and social life 








_ ™ Fora detailed statement of the sub heads under the general head of educa- 
tional affairs see p. 16 of Dr. Hartwell’s report to Mayor Quincy, Boston City Docu- 
ment No. 94, 1897. 
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of the city, in order to aid the administration of the city, and to 
afford information, so far as it can be given statistically, concern- 
ing the interests of the capital.’’ The director has the rank of a 
magisterial councillor, and isa member of the representative cham- 
ber of the city. He edits the publications of the bureau, and is 
alone responsible for them. The act provided for four official 
positions—a special assistant, two subordinate assistants, and a 
technical assistant. It provided for the publication of a weekly 
report and for monthly and quarterly summaries, also for a year- 
book, and for further independent publications on special sub- 
jects. 

The bureau seems to have been understaffed, as the year-book, 
which was provided for by the original act constituting the 
bureau, appeared for the first time in 1873, between which date 
and the publication of the year-book, No. 1 in the new series, in 
1896, the publication was suspended. 

The statistical burean of Budapest employs the card catalogue 
method in all its larger operations. The principal subjects 
treated according to this method are : Mortality statistics, legiti- 
mate births, infectious diseases, marriages, vacant dwellings, the 


opening and termination of business undertakings, public instruc- 
tion, ete. 


Experience has shown that by means of this method the work 
is simplified, and is quickly and easily carried out; and that 
mach more diversified use of the material is made possible through 
its adoption. 

The extent of current work may be gathered from the number 
of notifications received in 1894: Weekly returns, 122; for the 
entire year, 6,344; monthly returns, 249; for the entire year, 
2,988 ; annual returns, 283. In addition to this, the card catalogue 
material is as follows: Birth bulletins, 12,000; death bulletins, 
15,000 ; bulletins relating to still-born, 2,000; building licenses, 
2,000 ; statistical returns concerning buildings, 1,000; public 
school bulletins, 40,000; industrial school bulletins, 8,000; re- 
turns concerning vacant residences, 8,000. In 1894 about 98,000 
notifications requiring to be worked over were received, or about 
twice as many as in the year 1883. 


The collection of data by the bureau is conducted in accordance 
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with strictly drawn up instructions, especially prepared for the 
purpose. Such instructions exist for the following branches of 
municipal statistics : (1) Statistics of mortality ; (2) of building 
operations ; (3) income tax; (4) of instruction ; (5) enumeration 
of school children ; (6) statistics of financial institutions and stock 
companies ; (7) natality statistics. 

In addition to the ordinary matters of registration, the fol- 
lowing books are regularly kept in the bureau : 

1. A register of births (including weekly registration by wards, as to religion, sex 
and legitimacy). 

2. A register of marriages, 7. e., monthly registration by wards, age, civil position 
and religion. 

3. Register of births and marriages, annual summary. 

4. A register of deaths, including: (a) Weekly registration according to sex; 
(b) Monthly registration of deaths, classified according to the day of death, sex, age, 
civil condition and religion of the decedents ; (c) Yearly registration of deaths by age 


and occupation of decedents ; (d) Yearly registration of deaths by age, sex, situation 
of dwelling. 


5. Register of railroad and shipping traffic, including: (a) Weekly register for the 
grain trade ; (b) Monthly register of grain, freight and passenger traffic ; (c) Register 
of market prices. 


6. Register of banks, including monthly registration of deposit accounts, loans, 
cash on hand, and condition at end of month. 


It is the business of the bureau to furnish information to the 
public concerning all of the matters which fall within its juris- 
diction ; therefore, to this end, all publications of the statistical 
bureau on the day of their appearance are sent to the daily and 
special journals in order that they may give the material wider 
publicity. Special information is also furnished at a fixed official 
tariff for cost. Information on questions submitted by the magis- 
tracy, or where the representatives of the city government are 
concerned, are, naturally, furnished without special charge. 

The budget of the Bureau in 1894 was: Expenses for the per- 
sonnel, two places being vacant, 8,000 florins; printing, 3,000; 
office expenses, 3,000; library, 250; total, 14,250 florins. (The 
florin is about 40 cents.) Since the first of January, 1872, the 
chief work of the Bureau has been the systematic collection of 
statistical data of the most diversified character. The regular 
publications of the collected material have continued from the 
beginning of 1873 in the form of ‘‘ Weekly Bulletins’’ and the 
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“Monthly Summaries.’’ Both of these publications have already 
reached their twenty-fourth year. They are published only in the 
Hungarian language. The monthly summaries, however, until 
the end of 1893, contained extracts in French; and since the 
beginning of 1894 the tabulated material has contained notes in 


German. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUDAPEST STATISTICAL BUREAU. 


1. Weekly Bulletins, which appear every Thursday in folio 
form, contain information under the following heads : 

(a) Movement of population: living births by sex, legitimacy and religion ; still 
births by sex and legitimacy ; deaths by sex, age-classes, legitimacy and wards ; the 
principal causes of death ; (b) Morbidity: The number of cases in public hospitals ; 
infectious diseases, classified by city wards; (c) Market traffic: Traffic and prices 
upon the produce exchange ; cattle market and prices; horse market ; (d) Freight 
trafic: Export and import movement of principal wares, with specifications as to 
business houses. 


2. Monthly Summaries include from two to four signatures. 
They constitute a regular monthly report, with independent 
articles relating to different phases of municipal life. The regular 
monthly report contains : 


(a) Movement of population: Mortality by days, wards, sex, age, religion, civil 
condition ; principal causes of death ; infectious diseases ; births, according to sex, 
legitimacy, religion; still-born by religion; miscarriages; marriages by religion and 
civil condition ; births and mortality in twenty-nine Hungarian and seven foreign 
cities. (Extract out of the weekly bulletin of International Statistics—‘‘ Bulletin 
Hebdomadaire de Statistique Internationale.”) (b) Meteorological observations, by days. 
(c) Traffic in goods : The inward and outward movement of forty-one principal articles ; 
Danube traffic, and goods traffic through the customs lines ; (d) Grain trade and prices ; 
(e) Traffic of the entrepots and elevators, analyzed with respect to 27 kinds of wares. 
(f) Financial institutions’: Condition of deposits, exchange, pawn shops; and loan and 
cash balances by individual institutions. (g) Sundry matters: Passenger traffic on rail- 
roads and boats ; business of pawn offices ; business of the tax offices ; consumption of 
water ; height of water in the Danube ; use of municipal baths ; free baths on Danube ; 
market prices of 218 articles of consumption ; market receipts ; horse market ; local 
passenger traffic ; receipts in local passenger traffic ; current prices of thirty-four stocks ; 
attendance on public libraries and the national museum ; building licenses ; work of 
the voluntary society for aid in emergencies ; work of the disinfection institute ; the 
number of strangers entertained in the hotels ; fires ; polyclinic for lying-in cases ; 
graphical tables concerning the deaths from infectious diseases. 


The independent articles in the monthly publications summar- 
ize statistical information for an entire year, and at times afford 
comparisons of an international nature. Such summaries appear 
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regularly concerning living births, still births and miscarriages, 
marriages, mortality, infectious diseases, hygienic work of the 
municipality, passenger traffic on railroads and boats, local trafic, 
strangers in the city, freight traffic, traffic in grain on the ex. 
change, building operations, vacant residences, the milling indus. 
try, financial institutions, stock companies, opening of new busi- 
ness concerns, intermediate schools, common school affairs, com- 
pulsory school attendance, cattle trade, horse market, slaughter. 
house, city baths, free baths, tax affairs (direct taxes, taxes on 
articles consumed, taxes on rents, tax executions), consumption 
of provisions, consumption of water, pawn shops, disinfection in- 
stitute, etc. 


3. Periodical publications. Beside the regular publications 
of the Bureau, from time to time larger independent works are 
issued relating to the principal branches of municipal life. In 
this series of publications (amounting to twenty-five volumes 
in 1894) have appeared the census and conscription of popula. 
tion, 1857 to 1869, 1881 to 1886, 1891, seven publications; build- 
ing operations from 1870 to 1894, four volumes ; school affairs, 
1871 to 1888, five volumes ; mortality from 1872 to 1885, four vol- 
umes ; infectious diseases, 1881 to 1892, one volume; studies in 
relation to tax affairs, 1870 to 1874, three volumes; Statistical 
Year Book, 1873, one volume, and Statistical Year Book No. 1, 
second series, 1896. 


4. International Publications, concerning movement of pop- 
ulation and financial statistics concerning the principal cities in 
Europe, and a few cities in the United States. From 1877 to 1886 
Mr. Ko6rési edited ‘* Bulletin Annuel des Finances des Grandes 
Villes,”? and has issued the ‘‘ Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statis- 
tique Internationale’’ since 1878. The editions of the publica- 
tions of the bureau are as foliows: Of the weekly bulletins, 450 
copies; monthly reports, 800 copies ; International bulletin, 450 
copies ; of publications in Hungarian, 800 copies, and in German, 
600 copies. 

The total number of separate publications issued by the bureau, 
1870 to 1894, numbered 131. 

The library of the bureau was established in 1870. The magis- 
tracy voted 400 gulden for it, then, until 1873, 150 gulden annu- 
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ally, and from 1874 on, yearly, 250 gulden for its increase. From 
such a scanty appropriation it would never have been possible for 
the bureau to become the possessor of a half-way necessary tech- 
nical library ; but the most valuable part of the library has been 
secured through the exchange of publications of the statistical 
bureau with kindred institutions elsewhere. In 1877 the library 
included 2,207 works, numbering 3,711 volumes ; in 1894 it con- 
tained 6,074 works, numbering 14,790 volumes. The books in the 
library relate to most matters which are made the subject of sta- 
tistical investigation and include a great number of special works 
in the principal civilized languages. Access to the library is al- 
lowed to specialists, and to the representatives and officers of the 
city government. 

The monthly bulletins are received by the city councillors, the 
magistracy, and other city officials, the principal daily jour- 
nals, the statistical bureaus of numerous countries and large 
ities, the directors of the railroads entering Budapest and the 
Danube Steamship Company. 

The weekly bulletins and their supplements are sent to all the 
principal daily journals, to representatives of the city government 
who desire them, to such statistical bureaus as publish weekly 
bulletins, the statistical bureau of the State, the city magistracy, 
the city health department and a number of Hungarian and for- 
eign cities. 

The organization of the bureau on the first of September, 
1894, was as follows: Director, salary and allowances, 3,300 
florins ; vice-director, salary and allowances, 2,100 florins ; tech- 
nica! assistant, place unfilled, 1,500 florins ; three ordinary assis- 
tants, respectively, 1,100, 1,000 and 800 florins, third place un- 
filled ; scientitic assistant, 912 florins; clerk, 547 florins ; clerk, 
730 florins ; office servant, 540 florins. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, in his ‘*‘ Municipal Government in Europe,”’ 
characterizes the establishment of the Budapest Bureau of Statis- 
tics, as ‘‘one of the most fortunate features of the municipal 
reorganization that followed Hungary’s assumption of home rule,”’ 
and goes on to say, ‘‘ the social and sanitary reforms of Budapest 
have followed the lines laid down by the statistical bureau. 
Until Mr. K6rési’s work began the mortality of Budapest was not 
known. Its citizens thought it an extremely healthy place. The 
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statistical office was denounced as slandering and injuring the 
city when it first discovered and published the facts. But Mr 
K6r6si persevered, and his remarkable census of 1871 attempted 
to account for the high mortality. He made a thorough study of 
the condition of the population, and found overcrowdlng very 
prevalent, and, worst of all, a very large element of the popula. 
tion in damp, underground residences ; then followed a series of 
regulations to prevent these evils. Living in cellars was forbid. 
den, and new quarters for the poor were constructed * * * ag 
a result of the various efforts to improve the health and social 
condition of the people, put forth intelligently and hamanely by 
the public authorities, Budapest is fast exchanging its Oriental 
unwholesomeness for the comparative healthfulness of an occi- 
dental city. Meanwhile, Mr. Ko6rdsi’s elaborate statistical 
analyses throw light from time to time upon every doubtful 
point, and his unequalled library of inter-municipal statistics en- 
ables him to furnish his constituency with stimulating compara- 
tive data.”’ 

Few cities in the world have achieved such striking suc- 
cess in reducing their death-rate as has Budapest since 1870. 
Pest, in that year, had a population of 200,476, and a death-rate 
of 43.1 per thousand living. In December, 1895, Budapest had a 
population of 580,169, including 14,147 soldiers, and a death-rate 
of 24.6 per thousand of all inhabitants, or of 22.6 per thousand 
leaving strangers out of account. Not only have K6rédsi’s studies 
and recommendations in regard to sanitation and municipal 
housekeeping borne fruit in better- housing of the poor, purer 
water supply and a diminished death-rate, but the influence of the 
Statistical bureau is traceable, also, in reforms relating to elec- 
tions, the management of public instruction and of taxation, 
and in improved commercial conditions. 

The ‘‘ Statistical Year Book of the Capital and Residence 
City Budapest, the first year, 1894, with a survey from the year 
1874 to 1893, edited and prepared by Professor Dr. Gustav Thir- 
ring, Vice-Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau, member 
of the Statistical Council, published by the Statistical Bureau of 
the Capital and Residence City Budapest, price 4 gulden, Buda- 
pest and Berlin, 1896,”’ is a model of its kind. 

The table of contents includes seventeen principal rubrics, 
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covering 331 pages of text, and nine pages of indexes. The work 
is published in Hungarian, with German equivalents for the prin- 
cipal and detailed rubrics. The principal rubics are as follows: 


L Physical conditions. II. Topographical conditions. IIf. Buildings and condi- 
tions relating to dwellings. IV. Standing population. V. Movement of population. 
VI. Sanitary affairs, VII. Production (products of the soil) ; conditions relating to 
ownership. VIII. Industry; trade; goods traffic. IX. Affairs relating to 
means of communication. X. Financial matters. XI Building operations. Il. 
Provisions and markets. XIII. Matters relating to intellectual culture. XIV. Chari- 
ties. XV. Public security ; protection from fire. XVI. Taxes. XVII. Municipal 
Household. * 


STOCKHOLM’S MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 


The city government of Stockholm publishes a digest of the 
statistics of the various departments concerned in city house- 
keeping. The character of the publication is indicated by the 
following description of the report of Stockholm’s municipal 
government for the year 1894. The volume in question, published 
in 1896, is the 27th of its series and is practically a statistical 
year book. It comprises 490 pages, 8vo., of which 463 are de- 
voted to statistical tables. 1t includes also an introduction, num- 
bering 135 pages, by way of report of the year’s activity in the dif- 
ferent departments of administration. The statistical material 
isincluded under the following general rubrics : 


I. Superficial area of the city , electoral districts. Tables 1-38. II. Meteoro- 
logy ; temperature. Tables 4-6. III. Population ; public health ; mortality. Tables 
7-29. IV. Schools ; museums ; libraries. Tables 30-39. V. Elections. Tables 40-48. 
VI. Courts and police ; fires ; ‘‘ police of morals”; prisons. Tables 44-60. VII. 
Savings banks; pawnbroking establishments. Tables 61-67. VIII. Commerce; 
wholesale and retail industry ; building operations ; records of conveyance of property ; 
vacant residences ; mortgages; actions for debt; traffic; circulation; navigation ; 
height of water. Tables 68-112. IX. Trafficin ardent spirits. Tables 113-118. X. 
Taxes. Tables 119-126, XI. Buildings; bridges; quays and ports of the city. 
Tables 127-130. XII. Cost of laying out, extension and repair of streets ; Table, 
131-140. XIII. Streets and sewers. Tables 141-149. XIV. Lighting; manufac- 
tureof gas. Tables 150-151.. XV. Water service. Tables 152-156. XVI. Sanitation 
and public hygiene. Tables 157-164. XVII. Medical service and public health. 
Tables 165-176. XVIII. Public assistance, Tables 177-195. XIX. Finance. 
Tables 196-214. XX. Index; pages 464-490. 


The population statistics may be taken as an illustration of 
the fulness of detail contained in the statistical analyses in 





*For a detailed statement of the sub-headings contained under General Rubrics III., 
IV., VI., VIII., XI. and XVII., see Dr. Hartwell’s report to Mayor Quincy, Boston 
City Document, No. 94 ; 1897. 
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many of the tables included in this work. For instance: Table 
7 shows the number of male and female inhabitants in Stockholm, 
analyzed with respect to civil status, in each of the census year 
from 1800 to 1880, and by single years from 1880 to 1894, The 
census years were 1800, 1805, 1810, etc. 

Table 8 contains a classification of the pupulation of Stock. 
holm on December 31, 1890, according to occupation, principals 
in business or employees, assistants and laborers. 

Other tables show the distribution of population in the vari. 
ous districts or wards of the city. Table 10 shows the popula. 
tion of the several principal wards of the city by single year 
from 1865 to 1894, inclusive. Table 11 shows the population in 
the smaller districts of the city, nineteen in number, at the begin. 
ning of the year 1894, with the inorease of population in eae) 
ward from births and immigrants, and also the diminution of 
population in each ward through death and emigration from the 
ward, with summary statements under the headings just given 
for the years 1890 to 1894, inclusive. Table 13 shows the number 
of emigrants from the city, classified according to sex, and also 
by the countries to which they migrated, for the years 1890 to 
1894 inclusive. 

The mortality statistics of Stockholm are worthy of notice, 
Table 14, for instance, shows the number of deaths trom the most 
important infectious diseases, classified according to the calendar 
months of decease, for the years 1886 to 1894, inclusive. Table 
15 is a summary table, showing the absolute and percentage num- 
ber of births and deaths to the number living, classified by civil 
status and sex, for the census years 1800 to 1885, and by single 
years from 1885 to 1894. Table 21 shows the number of deaths in 
the principal districts of the city—the military barracks, found- 
ling hospital, etc.—for each of the calendar months, quarters and 
years, in 1890 to 1894, inclusive. 

In general, it may be said that the population and mortality 
statistics in the Stockholm Year-Book are more instructive and 
intelligible than the population and vital statistics as commonly 
published in this country, by reason of the fact that percentages 
are given in addition to absolute numbers, under the different 
rubrics and sub-heads. ‘Table 25 is of particular interest, because 
it gives the number of deaths from alcoholism and insanity, clas- 
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sified according to civil and military hospitals and residence at 
home for each of the years from 1870 to 1894, inclusive. In this 
table absolute numbers of cases admitted and percentage of 
deaths are given. Table 29 is of interest, as showing the number 
and kind of baths taken in various bathing establishments of the 
city for the years 1885-94. 

The tables concerning school attendance in the common schools 
offthe city are remarkable for their fulness of detail. Table 36, 
for;instance, shows the distribution of pupils by districts accord- 
ing to classes, and according to the subjects of instruction. They 
also show what is rare in school statistics—the percentage amount 
of time lost in the schools of the several districts by reason of 
illness, as well as from excused and unexcused absence. 

The industrial statistics show the number of mechanics and 
laborers engaged in different branches of industry classified ac- 
cording to sex for the decade 1890-94. The statistics of manufac- 
tures for the same period are also models of statistical summari- 
zation. The statistics relating to occupied and unoccupied dwel- 
lings are very compreiliensive. Analyses by wards and precincts 
of the statistics of passenger and freight traffic by land and water 
are also given. The tables relating to the city’s finances are 
remarkable for their number, variety and comprehensiveness, 
and also for, their lucidity. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Municipal statistics are more comprehensive, various and 
scientifically presented on the continent of Europe than is the 
case in Great Britain or the United States. The continental 
municipal statistical offices present certain characteristics, as a 
class, that are significant and noteworthy. (1) They are compara- 
tively independent and self-contained ; (2) they are more closely 
connected with the executive and administrative departments of 
the city government than with any other; (3) they are organized 
as permanent scientific bureaus, under the responsible charge of 
highly trained specialists, who, by reason of their character, 
ability, and standing, command the respect of their colleagues 
and of the public; (4) their jurisdiction is so well defined, and 
their work so systematized, that they accomplish a great amount 
of routine work and of independent research with a compara- 
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tively small staff of subordinate assistants and clerks; (5) their 
publications, being models in respect to comprehensiveness, cop. 
ciseness and trustworthiness, are of more than local value, ang 
are serviceable for the purposes of the comparative student of 
municipal life and development, be he sanitarian, politician, 
economist or sociologist. 

The statistical offices of the leading German cities are so well 
organized that, through the co-operation of their directors, there 
is now published a ‘Statistical Year-Book of German Cities,” 
which was established in 1891. This work contains a valuable 
series of comparative tables upon certain standard subjects of 
statistical inquiry, such as are contained in the statistical year. 
books whose rubrics I have enumerated ; and from time to time 
special studies of a statistical nature are contained in this year. 
book. 


So faras Iam aware, it would be extremely difficult, under 
present conditions, to publish a similar work for American 
cities ;* yet, both in the case of British and American cities, 
the public documents published by the various departments 


and bureaus of their respective governments, contain a great deal 
of statistical matter. But statistical information concerning the 
various departments of city activity and housekeeping is now so 
scattered in the publications of our American municipalities that 
its value is materially diminished. It is manifestly in the inter. 
est of public policy that well-digested statistical tables, both of 
detailed and summary nature, should be prepared by competent 
hands, and set forth in compact, convenient form for the informa- 
tion of city officials and the electorate. 


The establishment by American cities of a statistical bureau, 
which should serve each city as a clearing-house for the statistics 
of its several departments, would conduce greatly to an intelli- 
gent interest on the part of the citizens-at-large in public affairs, 
and would also facilitate what is greatly needed—the dissemina- 
tion of accurate official statistical reports for the benefit of 
students of municipal and economic affairs. At present, persons 
who desire complete information concerning city finances, school 





* As to British cities, see foot-note, p. 529. A valuable year-book has just been 
issued, entitled ‘‘The Municipal Year-Book of the United Kingdom for 1897,” by 
Robert Donald. 
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affairs, vital statistics, etc., etc., for a period of years, are obligel 
to search in a grat variety of documents for the data necessary to 
afford a comparative view of the development of municipal house- 
keeping. 

It is especially noteworthy that the population statistics 
gathered and published by the municipal statistical offices on the 
continent are valuable and complete ; much more so than is com- 
monly the case with such statistics in this country. The fact that 
the census of cities like Berlin, Paris, Budapest, etc., are prepared 
by their respective municipal statistical offices under the direction 
of permanent and highly trained officials, adds largely to their 
value. It is also noteworthy that statistics regarding movement 
of the population and the public health are much fuller, more de- 
tailed and valuable than those commonly published in this country. 
Not only are the vital statistics fuller and more completely 
analyzed, but statistics regarding persons suffering from dif- 
ferent forms of disease are more comprehensive than those 
usually found in the public documents which issue from Ameri- 
can city offices. This is partly due to the more complete system 
of civil registration which obtains in all continental cities, but it 
appears to be also largely due to the fact that officials and the 
public are more interested in receiving complete and regular 
information concerning the ravages of death and the condition of 
the public health. The weekly, monthly and quarterly publica- 
tions of most continental statistical offices present remarkably 
full and well-digested statements concerning morbidity as well as 
mortality statistics. The value of such statistics as a means of 
judging the condition of the environment of municipal population 
can hardly be over-estimated. Reforms of far-reaching and per- 
manent value have been instituted in several instances as a result 
of the mortality and morbidity statistics published by municipal 
statistical offices. The showing of the statistical bureau of Buda- 
pest, for instance, with regard to the amount of illness and death in 
low and ill-ventilated dwellings, has had a marked influence in 
causing reform and improvement in the building laws of that city. 
The studies of Director Béckh, of the Berlin Statistical Office, with 
regard to the comparative mortality of infants fed upon different 
articles of food, are extremely interesting, and of great scientific 
value. 
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It is possible for a well-conducted municipal statistical office 
to render most valuable assistance to the heads of all departments 
of city affairs, as well as to enable the chief magistrates of cities 
to acquire ready and accurate information upon a great number 
of subjects of vital importance. A catalogue of the special inde. 
pendent studies, published separately from the regular publica. 
tions of the statistical offices, which I have considered, would 
indicate the helpful character of such offices in acquiring and 
spreading information of a special character upon subjects which 
are usually left with us to private students. 

In their aims, organization and achievements, the leading 
municipal statistical offices on the continent of Europe betoken 
a more highly developed state of municipal life and organization 
than has yet been attained elsewhere. In the sphere of municipal 
administration such offices serve much the same purpose as does 
the ‘‘headquarters staff’’ in the administration of modern mili- 
tary affairs. That is to say, being organized as *‘ intelligence 
departments,’’ they furnish the executive department of the city 
government with such information as it requires for devising and 
conducting its plan of campaign against ignorance, disease, crime, 
pauperism and extravagance. Through their publications, such 
offices are also capable of rendering important aid to the elector- 
ate in arriving at intelligent conclusions as to the degree of 
fidelity and efficiency shown by its public servants in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Experience has shown that city statistical offices, such as are 
described in the foregoing pages, constitute an important and 
effectual aid to the intelligent, practical and economical conduct 
of municipal business and housekeeping. The establishment by 
Boston and other great cities of the United States of similar offices 
could hardly fail to conduce to better government and a more 
enlightened public spirit, provided the teachings of the best Euro- 
pean experience in this field were clearly apprehended and con- 
sistently applied in their organization and management. 
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THE PARIS GAS WORKS.* 


To the Editor of MuNIcIPAL AFFAIRS: 


My Dear Sir.—In the last number of your admirable quarterly there occurs a 
paragraph which I very much regret the necessity of being obliged to correct, in some 
part for the sake of my own reputation, aud also as an obvious duty to the publishers 
of my books on European municipal government. The paragraph to which I refer 
occurs in the article contributed by Mr. Allen Ripley Foote as an answer to Mr. 
Edward M. Grout’s argument in favor of the municipal operation of gas plants. Mr. 
Grout, accepting as reliable certain data that he has found in my chapter on Paris, 
proceeds to draw certain inferences and conclusions of his own, which would aid his 
argument in favor of municipal gas supplies. With Mr. Grout’s inferences and con- 
clusions I have no concern, and I should certainly have found no cause of offense ip 
anything that Mr. Foote, in his reply to Mr. Grout, might have said by way of refuta- 
tion of such inferences or arguments. But when Mr. Foote proceeds to make an attack 
upon my statements, which would seem at once to accuse me of inaccuracy and of an 
intentional perversion or suppression of the truth, I must, of course, ask for a little 
space in which to protect myself. Mr. Foote’s remarks are as follows : 

“Some years ago Dr. Shaw published an article in the Century Magasine under the title of 
‘Paris a Model Municipality.’ In that article he attempted to give a statistical analysis of the 
accounts of the Paris Gas Company, and made certain deductions which he recommended to the 
earnest consideration of American readers. Noticing that he had made a slight error of about 
$40,000,000 at the outset of his calculations, which detracted somewhat from the value of his deduc- 
tions, I wrote an article under the title of ‘ A Plea for Truth in Statistical Literature,’ to correct Dr. 
Shaw's errors, in which I gave a complete analysis of an annual report of the Paris Gas Company, 
and offered it to the Century Magazine, hoping to neutralize the miseducation Dr. Shaw’s article was 
disseminating. My article was rejected. The truth being suppressed,the error has been perpetuated, 
and is reproduced in the paper I have under examination. I will now make another attempt to cor- 
rect the error.’ 

When one man accuses another of serious error in the leisurely pages of a dignified 
quarterly periodical, he would do well to cultivate accuracy on his own account. The 
article to which Mr. Foote refers was entitled ‘‘ Paris : The Typical Modern City.” He 
cites it as ‘‘ Paris a Modet Municipality ” To his mind I suppose that this misquotation 
would seem trivialh To my mind there is a vast difference between calling a town 
typically modern and calling it a municipal model. I have never anywhere treated of 
Paris as a municipal model,—but probably Mr. Foote would see no difference. 

Mr. Foote’s next assertion is that I attempted to give a statistical analysis of the 
accounts of the Paris Gas Company. On the contrary, there is not a single line in my ar- 
ticle which attempts either a statistical analysis or any other sort of an analysis of the ac- 
counts of the Paris Gas Company. What I did do was to give an explanation of the 
arrangement by which the city of Paris obtains for the municipal treasury one-half of all 
profits accruing after the company has earned for its shareholders a dividend of thirteen 
and one-third per cent. on an agreed share capital of 84,000,000 francs. I have 
looked carefully over my article- after reading Mr. Foote’s accusations, and I do 





* The above letter from Dr. Shaw is self-explanatory, The paragraph referred to occurs on page 
270 of the June number of Municrpau Arratrs.—[Editor’s Note.] 
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not find a word in my account of that arrangement between the city of Paris and 
the gas company that was either inaccurate or misleading. My information had been 
obtained with care, and I had in my hands the legal contract itself, and all laws 
relating to it. I am somewhat amused, by the way, to note that Mr. Foote cites 
as the sole source of his superior information some figures that he had seen in a 


newspaper, namely, a copy of the Journal of Gas Lighting and Water Supply printed 
in London. 


In justice to Mr. Foote, it is to be said that he may have supposed he had really 
found an error. If so, his confusion can easily be explained. The city of Paris has 
expanded greatly since the gas company obtained its present franchise arrangements 
some twenty-seven years ago. The company has, of course enlarged its plant and ex- 
tended the sphere of its operations, and this has meant the profitable use of a great 
deal more money. It has obtained this money by borrowing on issues of its own 
bonds. It is using about three times as much borrowed capital as the face value of 
its fixed share capital, which by law remains at 84,000,000 fiancs. This borrowed 
money, being profitably employed, easily pays its own way. That is to say, it earns 
interest and provides for its own amortissement, and that is all there is to say about 
it. That borrowed money has nothing more to do with an explanation of the division 
of profits between the gas company and the municipality, than a statement of the 
company’s annual coal bills would have, or its receipts from the sale of residual 
products. It is this borrowed money which the company is using in its business that 
constitutes what Mr. Foote calls ‘‘a slight error of $40,000,000 at the outset of his 
[my] calculations, which detracted somewhat from the value of his [my] deductions.” 
But I was not making calculstions ; and the $40,000,000 more or less bore no possible 
relation to the matter that I was explaining. If I had been presenting a condensed 
balance sheet of the Paris Gas Company, I should assuredly have placed its liabilities 
over against its assets; but as I had no occasion to mention its assets, there was 
obviously no reason for bringing in its indebtedness to the holders of its emprunts. 

Ihave great confidence in the intelligence and discernment of the editors of the Century 
Magazine. I can readily ,understand, therefore, why they rejected Mr. Allen Ripley 
Foote’s article entitled ‘‘A Plea for Truth in Statistical Literature,” designed by Mr. 
Foote to correct my errors. I do not remember that the editors of the Century at 
the time called my attention to Mr. Foote’s manuscript ; and I am sure they did not 
throw any of the responsibility for their suppression of truth upon me. My article in 
the Century was published more than six years ago. It is well known in England and 
in Paris. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has reviewed it at some length, and he and other French 
publicists intimately familiar with the facts, have commended my account of the muni- 
cipal government of Paris for what they have been pleased to call its remarkable 
accuracy. Ido not say this in self-praise, but in defense of the Century Company, 
which has published my articles in its magazine, and has shown confidence enough in 
me to publish two expensive volumes, in the belief that my writing was reasonably free 
from inaccuracies and misstatements, and wholly free from any desire or intention to 
present anything, either by statement or by inference, that should do violence to 
** truth in statistical literature.” 


Ihave no disposition to review Mr. Foote’s article as a whole, or to point out its 
manifold sophistications. The only part of his long article with which I am personally 
concerned is that which is devoted to the Paris gas supply. I will, therefore, content 
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myself with ventilating just one more of his assertions. Mr. Foote’s article contains the 
following statement ; the italics being his : 


** When the Paris contract expires, the ‘ franchise and plant’ wi// not revert to the city without 
compensation, a8 many advocates of municipal ownership have represented.” 


Mr. Foote does not explain or qualify this remark in any way. He intends it asa 
direct reply to Mr. Grout, and apparently as an indirect attack upon my article. Re- 
ferring to my own article, I find the following sentence, which comprises all that I said 
upon the subject : 


Finally, at the expiration of the charter, all rights revert to the city, which becomes also the 
owner of all the subways, piping, etc., that pertain to the plant. 

I still remain entirely satisfied with the accuracy of this sentence. But let me dis- 
pose of the matter finally by quoting article 51 of chapter 8 of the agreement between 
the city of Paris and the gas company : 

Art. 51.—A 1 ’expiration de ladite concession, la ville de Paris deviendra propriétaire de plein 
droit, et entrera de suite en possession des tuyaux, robinets, siphons, regards, valves, et générale 
ment de tout le matériel qui existera sous les voies publiques. 

This citation from the Décret and Traité of 1870, covers the case. I need not 
analyze Mr. Foote’s assertion in order to show the intelligent reader its disingenuous- 
ness. Either Mr. Foote must confess ignorance, or else he must admit that his sentence 
was intended to convey a totally wrong impression. I am sorry to find that this same 
uncandid and misleading method impairs at many points Mr. Allen Ripley Foote’s 
elaborate article of forty-five pages. 


I am very truly yours, 
ALBERT SHAW. 
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Art and Life, and the Building and Decoration of Cities: <A series of Lectures by 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, delivered at the Fifth Exhiti. 
tion of the Society in 1896. 8 vo., pp. 260. London: Rivington, Percival & Co,, 
1897. $1.50. 


This book is a collection of five addresses, which, from the concordance of themes 
and the harmony of styles of treatment, might be taken for the work of one mind. 
They are, indeed, the result of one spirit, that of Ruskin, whose disciple each lecturer 
reveals himself in every ethical position and artistic attitude assumed. 

The first address, ‘‘Of Art and Life,” by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, presents the 
genera] principles upon which the more specific propositions of the others are founded. 
Examples of these are: ‘‘ The future of art is the setting in order the house of mankind 
in exalted consciousness of its environment.” ‘‘ Art is doing a right thing well, in the 
spirit of one who loves the just, the seemly, the beautiful.” 

Not content with broadly stating such principles as these, the lecturer also broadly 
applies them. He, unlike most men of the so-called artistic temperament, sees in 
commerce the chief field for the operation of art as he has conceived it. Not to speak 
of production and manufacture of ‘‘things of beauty and of use,” but ‘‘ their ex- 
change and distribution, over land and sea, by road and by rail and by ship ; the erection 
of houses, of cities, of harbors ; the establishment of public places, of public buildings, 
in which to meet, to consult, and to celebrate the great functions of the world’s 
commerce,”—what, he says, ‘could offer ‘‘ more opportunities for the creation of the fit, 
the seemly and the beautiful ” ? 

And all this stupendous energy, which is Life, he includes, in its entirety and its 
detail, within the province of Art, and the immediate end of art he presents in figure 
very close to reality, to be ‘‘the creation of the City Beautiful.” 


Mr. W. R. Lethaby, in the succeeding lecture ‘‘Of Beautiful Cities,” focusses 
this thought, and gives it practical value, by a most suggestive comparison of London 
with the beautiful cities of old, from Athens of the violet crown and hill-encircled 
Jerusalem, to fair Paris and that elder London whose inseparable attribute among the 
medieval minstrels was the significant term of ‘* lovely.’’ 

Of the ancient city he says: ‘‘ Everywhere we find the dual city inhabited by gods 
and men. Everywhere it was conceived as a larger home for the citizen, a great open- 
air museum and picture gallery, shadowed by groves and surrounded by gardens. 
Everywhere the city was the scene of a dignified common life, where frequent proces- 
sions wound along sacred ways and brought first fruits to the temples.” 

In his description of the medieval city Mr. Lethaby further illustrates this direct 
relation of art and life. Instead of looking back with longing to a by-gone Golden 
Age, the people of medieval times concerned themselves very closely with the present 
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They ‘‘knew very well that they liked sunlight on whitewashed walls, blue sky 
wen through traceried parapets, pinnacles appearing over trees, the twinkling of gilt 
yanes, sharp arches, long aisles, bright windows, and stories, which everywhere— 

‘In gold and azure over all 

Depainted were upon the wall.’ 

“If a romance writer or illuminator wanted to describe or figure a castle of 
romance, he did not recall some mouldering ruin, but went and looked at the newest 
thing from which the scaffolding had hardly been struck.” 

Mr. Lethaby finds most naturally, therefore, the central principle of the Middle 
Ages not in feudalism or even in the church, but in the guild system. Good work 
was prized and good workmanship honored above everything. Accordingly, he 
would substitute the term ‘‘ Guild-work” for the misleading phrase ‘‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” Of this work he takes as the most typical illustration the city of Paris, ‘‘ the 
paradise of the world” as the author of Philobiblon calls it. Under the guiding inspi- 
ration of Victor Hugo, the lecturer presents a wide sweeping view of the ancient and 
noble city, stereopticon-clear to the imagination, and vibrant moreover with the rich 
energy of color and the joyous rhythm of life. 

It is with even clearer vision and more loving delight that the lecturer describes 
medieval London. 

‘London was, first of all, a city of leaded spires. The next thing to strike us, is 
the snowy whiteness of everything ; the houses, churches, and even St. Paul’s itself, are 
all whitewashed. * * * Recall to your minds some bright little fishing town or out- 
of-the-way village, for in regard to their whitewash these are still in the medieval 
period, and Gothic London was much more like a great village than it was like the 
present fifty square miles of solid building and paving stones.” 

Mr. Lethaby thus comes to the modern London, and describes it not pessimistically, 
but always with the hope of restoration, if not to its original form, in the same spirit at 
least, which made it the early type of the City Beautiful. 

As a means to begin this great reformation, he advises as the first practical step, 
the compilation of a series of historical maps and handbooks, like Hoffbauer’s folios of 
Paris, showing the development of the city, step by step, from Roman days. In this 
manner, its organic nature would become manifest. 

The second necessity is a negative one, to ‘‘ get rid of the grandeur idea of Art.” 
“We should,” he says, ‘‘ begin on the humblest plane by sweeping streets better, 
washing and whitewashing the houses ” (he should here have added, ‘‘ consuming the 
smoke ”), ‘‘ and taking care that such railings and lamp-posts as are required are good 
lamp-posts and railings, the work of the best artists attainable. Accordingly, Mr. 
Letbaby would not Haussmannise London, 7. e. ‘‘ grandify” it at a coup. New streets 
need be few, but should be laid in harmony with the natural formation and environ- 
ment of London, which is at present, he says, ‘‘ structureless as one of its own fogs.” 

‘ Finally,” he says, and so returns to the organic idea of art, ‘‘a dividing off of 
London from non-London is essential. * * * I have heard it suggested that a zone” 
(of encircling parks), ‘‘ is even now a possibility. Be this as it may, a new and better 


London can only be completed as old Rome was founded—by turning a plough trench 
round about it.” 


The third lecture is by Walter Crane, upon the subject, appropriate to the eminent 
author, ‘‘ Of the Decoration of Public Buildings.” 
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In this, the advantage of the organic over the inorganic theory of art, especially as 
applied to the decoration of public buildings, is set forth most conclusively. Public 
buildings, he says, should reveal national ideals, particular purpose, and adaptation to ep. 
vironment. Upon all three counts, therefore, he casts out the classic style from consid. 
eration as to its appropriateness in London architecture, whether private or public, 
For historical association appropriate to an industrial city, he would return to 
Guild-work, the style of the ‘‘old Guildhall, with its rich, open-timbered roof,” 
With gentle satire, Mr. Crane criticises not only outward form, but inner deco- 
ration, by the preceding criteria. The finest of the mural paintings in the Houses 
of Parliament he considers to be the St. George of Poynter, but adds: 

“* Let us hope St. George is still in the Councils of England, and not merely on the 
back of her gold piece. He slew dragons and restored ravaged lands to their rightful 
owners.” 

For formal heraldry, Mr. Crane has little patience ; for the manifestation of its true 
spirit in consonance with the present age, the highest consideration. He exalts his 
special calling by proclaiming the best decorated building in London to be the National 
Gallery, because of its pictures; for he says, ‘*a picture, after all, may be the finest 
piece of decoration in the world.” He accordingly praises the decorative effect of the 
bill boards, ‘‘ hoardings ” as the English call them, with their brilliant poster advertise. 
ments designed by clever artists who have an insight into the popular taste for brilliant 
color and story-telling pictures. With them he contrasts to the latter’s disadvantage, 
the ‘‘ dull-as-ditchwater ” mural decorations of the average public buildings. He makes 
notable exception of our own Boston Public Library, and the Manchester (Eng.) Town 
Hall, on the walls of which Ford Madox Brown has painted some of the most typical 
scenes of English history. Mr. Crane also commends for such purposes, story-scenes 
descriptive of industrial progress, such as ‘‘ the inventor of the spinning jenny escaping 
from the factory people, who only saw their employment going.” 

Churches he would make ‘‘ resemble our reception or drawing rooms, only on a 
greater scale.” Schools should be great picture galleries of the physical changes of 
the earth, the heavens, epoch-marking events of history, invention, art and letters. 
Art, by this treatment, becomes characteristic of a nation, that is, expressive of ideals. 

And, to quote from the concluding words of Mr. Crane, ‘‘the places where the 
highest thoughts and aspirations of a people are most fittingly and enduringly ex. 
pressed are in the design and decoration of noble pubiic buildings.” 


In the fourth lecture, Mr. Reginald Blomfield discourses ‘‘Of Public Spaces, 
Parks and Gardens.” Upon the orderly distribution of these the city must depend for 
its exemplification of the ‘‘ Fit, the Seemly and the Beautiful,” even more than upon 
the harmony and appropriateness of its statutes, and public buildings. ‘‘ It is not 
enough,” the lecturer says, ‘‘that an architect should create a fine building, or the 
sculptor carve some excellent monument. * * * The streets and public places of 
the city should bind them together into one beautiful whole. * * * It isin this 
sense that architecture is architectonic—(it) combines the music of the other arts into 
one perfect symphony.” 

Mr. Blomfield bemoans the present lack of recognition of this principle, more 
especially in view of the splendid examples set by the ancients in the templed expanse 
of the Athenian Acropolis and the statue-crowned area of Apollo at Rome. To the 
military spirit of the Middle Ages, which caused the city to become only a crowded 
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penfold into which the landspecple could be gathered for safety, he ascribes the decay 
of the ancient love of liberal public spaces. The Renaissance restored something of the 
elder spirit, especially in garden design. The perfection of this is seen in the work of 
the architects of Louis XIV at Versailles and St. Cloud, and the author regrets that 
similar scope Was not given to Wren in his plan of laying out London with three great 
“Places,” one on Fleet Street Hill, another on Ludgate Hill and the third about the 
Mint and Royal Exchanges. 

It would, he says, ‘‘ have left London one of the most beautiful cities of Europe.” 

It is a great pity that Mr. Blomfield is content to simply mention that which is the 
chief cause of the failure of plans such as Wren’s, and the resultant paucity in modern 
times, of public parks and spaces. Wren’s two objects were ‘‘(1) to make the most of 
his buildings architecturally, and to provide fine vistas leading up to definite objects ; 
(2) to provide the most direct and ample thoroughfares possible to the chief places of 
public resort.” Now, as the author states, these principles, ‘‘though recognized in 
theory have been subordinated to other considerations. New streets have been planned 
with regard to convenience of building sites, to get over the difficulty of some obstinate 
tenure, and to avoid the heavy outlay involved in a clean sweep,” 

To a man of such a strong ethical character and evident taste for economics as Mr. 
Blomfield reveals himself, these hindrances should not have appeared the insuperable 
obstacles which he seems to consider them. The simple solution is to regard the 
obstructing building site in its true light, a privilege created by the public, and hence 
at the disposition of the public. Abolish the present iniquitous ‘‘quiritary” system of 
land tenure by private persons and return to the common rights of all citizens in the 
soil, such as maintained in England before her second subjugation by Rome, that by 
law and custom, more potent by far than force and arms. Then, instead of having to 
meet the ‘‘ heavy outlay” for purchasing what is ethically its own property, the city 
would be confronted by a problem much more pleasant of solution—the foregoing of a 
revenue from the land to be occupied, in order that even greater returns may accrue 
from the enhanced land values created elsewhere by the public improvement. 

It is only when backed by such broad ethical principles as these that architecture, 
orany other art which will upbuild the City Beautiful, can ever become architectonic 
in the fullest meaning of the term, that of harmony with the divine order of the 
universe. 


In the last lecture, ‘‘Of Colour in the Archi‘ecture of Cities,” Halsey Ricardo 
expresses ethical principle in fuller measure than his fellows, probably because of 
an economic inheritance derived from his ancestor, the discoverer of the great natural 
law of Rent. He treats the subject largely, and follows elemental suggestions, that of 
the blue of the sky and the green of the woods and fields. He would therefore deal 
with simple colors, heraldic in the broad sense presented by Mr. Crane, developing the 
beginnings which have been made in this direction. ‘‘ Scarlet,” he says, ‘ is the proper 
tincture of the Post Office. On the seacoast * * * the eye is gladdened and the 
landscape relieved by the black and white heraldry of the coast-guard stations.” In 
consonance with such examples, Mr. Ricardo would have our railway termini, ‘‘ those 
huge vormitories” which are the “‘ gates” of the modern city, lime-whited, together 
With all railway cuttings, arches and passages. 


The very difficulty of preserving the purity of the color would, to his mind, be an 
advantage leading to frequent sanitary renovation, and, because of the expense thus 
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incurred, inciting efforts toward the abolition of the primal nuisance, the black dirtiness 
of coal-consuming London. In the meantime, he would put to its best use the very 
evil contended against. 

“Tt is sufficient,” he says, ‘‘on a mass of black to plant here and there pieces 
of blue in quite small quantities, and the whole area becomes one sea of sapphire ; or 
* threads of green, * * * and (it) becomes a deep meadow; or * purple studs * 
and the black dissolves into a robe of violet. Consider how valuable a quality this js 
in a place like London, where a field of black is so easily obtained.” 

There is much that is practical in these suggestions. While the modern city will 
never rival Ecbatana, with its seven concentric walls, each colored in the hue appro. 
priate to the heavenly body to which it was dedicated, or even medizval Venice 
*‘sumptuously colored and gilt,” nevertheless a whitewashed London would still have 
its charms. ‘‘ There is this amiable quality about whitewash, that when you have 
whitened the building you have also colored it. The white seems to borrow and steal 
from far and near. It collects blue from the sky, green from the trees, red and russets 
from the walls, and sober shadings from the ground. It holds them lightly, trem- 
ulously—a cloud crosses the blue sky and the whole gamut of color vibrates in another 

And this delicate appreciation of color is closely entwined with a deep ethical per- 
ception forming a union which gives the lie to Oscar Wilde’s dictum that art has no part 
with morality. 

Mr. Ricardo says: ‘ Heraldry had its roots in war; * * * from tower and 
spire waved the pennons and standards, placed there by man’s hand, but kept there by 
man’s blood. 

“We, too, have our strife—but it is against want and disease, dirt and disorder. 
We fortify our city against these enemies, setting our houses in order, summoned by 
the pity of these later days, and marshalled by the knowledge their science has given 
us. Strong and brave, let us go out to our fight clothed with the distinction that color 
can give us and cheered by the camaraderie that such color confers ; and, the day’s 
work done, there is the city beautiful—firm, stable—our home.” 

In the name of Col. Waring’s ‘‘ White Wings” we present to Mr. Ricardo our 
compliments for this admirable description of their office. 

Marron MILis MILLER. 


The Manualof American Water Works, 1897. Fourth Issue. Edited by M. N. Baker, 
Ph. B. New York. Engineering News Publishing Co., 1897. A to N+611+LXV,, 
pp. 8vo. Cl., $3.00. 

Students of municipal government have often lamented the lack of accurate statis- 
tics concerning city government, but it seems now as if a better day were at hand. In 
one line at least one is able to ascertain with certainty what statements are true, which 
fact is largely due to the compilation in this Manual, from special returns, of the princi- 
pal facts regarding water works in the United States and Canada. The aim of this 
volume has been to give a brief but comprehensive description of each plant, including 
its history, general character, the capacity of the pumps, reservoirs, stand-pipes, or fil- 
ters ; the extent of the distribution system, and the most important figures relating to 
the finances of each system. Great pains were taken to collect information, in addition, 
bearing on questions of the day, both those relating to economics and to water works 
practice, such as: The conditions of franchises; legal difficulties between private water 
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works companies and cities; conditions governing the use of meters; methods employed 
in raising money to meet the expenses of extensions to distribution systems; who pays, 
and how much, for tapping mains, for service connections and who for the connections 
themselves; and whether the several towns listed have sewerage systems. 

But the work does not end here. There are valuable summaries which give one a 
general idea of the whole field and of the changes that have occurred since the last issue 
of the Manual, in 1890-91. Tables of water rates in over 1,250 cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada are appended, which are both interesting and valuable. It 
has often been stated that the municipalization of water works has been going on at 
a quite rapid rate, and in the Introduction one finds a summary stating that of the 3,196 
works in the United States, 1,690, or 58.2 per cent. are owned by the public. Within 
the last six or seven years the per cent. of the works owned by the public has increased 
from 42.9 to 53.2,* A better standard of comparison would be the number of inhabit- 
ants served by private companies and by municipal undertakings ; for a city of 1,000 in- 
habitants has just as much weight in the above figures as would Greater New York, if 
supplied by one company. It is to be hoped that somesuch comparison will be under- 
taken in subsequent issues of the Manual. 

All in all, the Manual is a very creditable piece of work, and Mr. Baker deserves 
the commendation of every one interested in city government or the more special 
subject—water works, 


American Street Railway Investments. By Edward E. Higgins. New York. The 
Street Railway Publishing Co., 1897. 289 pp., 4to. Cl., $3.00. 

The edition for 1897 of American Street Railway Investments is a handsome quarto 
volume containing the latest facts and figures obtainable from this great and constantly 


growing industrial field. Direct information was received for use in this manual from 
1,016 street railway companies, or 80.5 per cent. of the 1,262 companies reporting. Of 
the 246 companies (including 117 new corporations whose roads are not yet in opera- 
tion) from whom direct information was not received, 101 reports have been brought up 
to date from official sources, and are entirely authoritative, while additional data was 
obtained from many of the others, either by personal correspondence with local parties 
or from other reliable sources. Of the 1,262 reports, 919 bear a ‘‘ date of information” 
in April or May, 1897; 189 are dated in the first quarter of 1897; and 204 only bear 
date prior to January 1, 1897. The material is arranged alphabetically throughout, 
and an excellent index further facilitates reference. The following rubrics which occur 
under the names of all companies reporting, indicate the scope of the information con- 
tained in the Manual: Capital Stock, Funded Debt, Operation (receipts and expenses 
forthe last five years), Balance Sheet, Plant and Equipment, Officers, Directors, Gen- 
eral Office, ete., etc. Accurate maps of the larger cities of the country showing street 
carlines add much to the value of the statistical material. The manual is invaluable 
not Only to investors but to all students of transit facilities in cities. 





* Mr. John De Witt Warner, in his article in the present number, has cited other interesting 
comparisons. See pp. 441-443 
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LEADING ARTICLES ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRa. 
TION AND CITY CONDITIONS. 


JUNE—SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


PUBLIC BATHS IN EUROPE. 


The eleventh Bulletin of the Department of Labor, July, 1897, contains an extended 
report upon ‘‘ Public Baths in Europe,” by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, of the Boston 
Department of Municipal Statistics. The report will be found full of valuable infor. 
mation by all interested in public baths. The experience of European countries, ani 
the larger cities especially, is told in detail. Information upon every conceivable topi 
connected with construction and management of baths is given. Many diagrams and 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the article. It would be impossible to gives 
list even of the subjects considered, and if any criticism were to be made, it is that » 
much information is contained that an extended index is needed to save the investigator 
the trouble of reading the whole report when information upon but one topic is desired. 


THE BOSSES AND THE PEOPLE. 


In the Century for July, Mr. Joseph B. Bishop discusses the origin and character. 
istics of boss rule. The natural antipathy of the bosses to civil service laws and their 
desire to secure their repeal receive special attention. ‘‘ They [the bosses] believe that 
they made an unnecessary blunder when they allowed the civil service reform laws to 
pass. As everybody knows, these laws were, in nearly every instance, passed by one 
party for the purpose of putting the other party ‘ina hole.’ Then, too, neither party 
believed at the time of their passage that the laws would ever be rigidly enforced. 
Neither did they foresee the advent of a man like President Cleveland, who would 
extend the system to such comprehensive limits. They now see that in trying to injur 
each other they have lost possession of what both desire most of all, and they are 
determined to recover the loss if possible.” 

Mr. Bishop’s suggestion as to the best way to overcome boss rule is as follows: 
‘The large cities afford the best field for work of this kind, and in them beginnings of 
the right kind have been made. The most effective method is the enrolment of al 
voters who favor good city government without regard to party considerations. This 
should secure in every voting district a compact body of men who should be of great 
service in many ways. They should hold themselves in readiness to ,make nomins- 
tions by petition of men who will regard city interests above national party interests. 
They should make it their duty to enforce all corrupt-practice laws, and to get thos 
laws strengthened wherever they are defective. They would thus become an engilt 
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for good government which would awaken and educate public opinion, and make it a 
growing power before which the boss system would steadily and surely crumble away. 

“This isa commonplace and laborious remedy, but it is the only one. There is 
oly one way by which we can get good government, and that is to work for it, not 
only one year, but every year, and to work for it harder than the bosses and their 
followers do.” 


MUNICIPAL BUFFALO. 


The August number of Municipality and County is given up entirely to an 
extended outline of the city government of Buffalo. It gives the various officers of 
the municipality ; their powers, duties, salaries, methods of appointment or election and 
term of office ; publications ; statistical data as to the finances ; public libraries ; etc., 
etc. Any one interested in the municipal affairs of Buffalo will find this condensa- 
tion of its laws and ordinances extremely helpful. 


THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX IN CALIFORNIA. 


The American Economic Association publishes in its June issue an interesting 
and valuable monograph by Carl C. Plehn, Associate Professor in the University of 
California, entitled, ‘‘’The General Property Tax in California.” Itis not within our 
province to notice this monograph, except in so far as it deals with municipal govern- 
ment, and with that limitation the paragraphs upon the inequalities in the assess- 
ment of urban and rural property are the most important. Professor Plehn says : 


“It would seem that the average farmer’s real estate, which constitutes 90¢ of 
all his taxed property is probably assessed at from 8¢ to 12¢ higher than the average 
townsman’s real estate, which forms but 80% of all his taxed property. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the 90¢ represents more nearly the true proportion between the 
farmer’s real estate and his personal property than the 80¢ does the proportion be- 
tween the real estate and the personal property in towns. 

“Whether these figures are absolutely correct or not, they clearly indicate that 
farming property (real estate) is assessed higher on the average than city and town 
lots. The showing is very instructive. It has frequently been pointed out that, 
theoretically, the general property tax is suited only to the simple economic conditions 
usually existing in farming communities. This view is usually supported on the 
ground that the great category of intangible, concealable personal property. which 
escapes taxation, is wanting in such districts. It is not usually supposed that there is 
any difference in the assessment of visible property, especially of realty. But so far as 
our results are safely conclusive, they show that the more complicated conditions of 
city life favor the underassessment of town and city lots also. 

“There are two reasonable explanations for this: The first is general ; the second 
local. In the first place farm lands change hands less frequently than city and town 
lots, and their value is consequently more stable. In the cities it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to leave a larger margin to insure against overassessment. In the second place 
the peculiar treatment of mortgages in Califurnia, which will be discussed later, results 
ina sharper assessment of mortgaged property. This affects 32¢ of the farm lands and 
only 16% of the city and town lots. 
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‘* But, after all, the payment each year by the farmer of from four to six cents ty 
much on each $100 of his real estate for State taxes shrinks into ridiculous insignificang 
when compared with the injustice which arises from the evasion of taxation by pe. 
sonal property owners. This again adds peculiarly to the burden upon the farmer, the 
bulk of whose personal property consists of visible tangible implements, stock ang 
household goods, nearly all of which are assessed at above 50¢ of their true valye 
When the tax rate for state purposes is 50 cents on the $100, which is considered a fgjr 
average rate, it is probable that an average farmer pays about 17 cents more on ea) 
$100 of property that he actually owns than does the average resident of the city. By 
far more serious than any differences between great classes are the differences betwee 
individuals of every class.” 

Professor Plehn notes the fact that, ‘‘ When cities make their own assessmep 
there is frequently little or no correspondence between the municipal and county valug. 
tions, even upon the same property.” The history of Chicago furnishes a striking 
illustration. The total valuation of property in 1874 was somewhat over 
$303,000,000, but in 1875 it had decreased to $173,000,000 and continued to drop until 
in 1881 it had reached the low-water mark—$119,000,000. Such a condition was not the 
result of actually diminishing values (that goes without saying), but was brought 
about by changes in the method of choosing the assessors, and by the fact that the 
valuation given in 1874 was the basis of city taxes only, while that of 1875 and later 
was used as the valuation for assessing State taxes as well. 


CAUCUS REFORM. 


Mr. Ralph M. Easley, Secretary of the Chicago Civic Federation, contributes an 
article upon ‘‘ The Sine Qua Non of Caucus Reform ” to the September number of the 
Review of Reviews, in which he undertakes to show that the primary or caucus is 4 
necessary feature of city government ; and that a primary election law, when properly 
framed, will do much to reform present evils. Mr. Easley does not seem to be unmind- 
ful of the fact, that no system however excellently contrived and adjusted, can achieve 
beneficial results unless there is an intelligent class of citizens to operate it. Very 
properly does he call attention to the fact that ‘‘ education of the people along the lines 
of practical politics has been woefully neglected. The coming generations should be 
better provided for. In all high schools and colleges ‘ practical politics’ should be 
taught the boys and young men. A course of civics that does not teach the value of 
caucuses, primaries, and conventions and how to conduct them is vitally defective. 
Every citizen should be a politician. 

“‘The duty of those who believe that the stability of our Republican form of 
government depends upon the purification of these fountains of political power is to 
organize with vigor on this issue alone. In this connection it may be stated that 
arrangements are now being made for a conference to be held in New York in October 
or November at which will be considered: first, the framing of a primary election law 
that will supply the defects of existing legislation ; second, the arranging for present- 
ing the subject to such legislatures as meet next winter; and, third, the awakening of 
public sentiment upon this question. 

‘* The elective franchise is a sacred heritage. It is more than a mere modern 
convenience and is vastly greater than a social privilege to be worn, as one’s best 
garments, on state occasions only. Its defenders should be drawn from every walk of 
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life. Good citizenship is not alone municipal citizenship, but state citizenship and 
national citizenship as well.” 

A somewhat similar article appeared in the June number of the Arena, entitled 
“How to Reform the Primary-Election System,” by Edward Insley. After referring to 
various systems that have been proposed, and pointing out their defects, Mr. Insley 
states briefly the principal laws now upon the statute books and disapproves of all. He 
then proposes a remedy, the principal features of which are as follows: ‘‘ An efficient pri- 
mary-election law must be mandatory. If the primaries are to be held under the direct 
supervision of public officers, these officers must be paid out of the public treasury. It 
isimpracticable to try to force political parties to deposit the money necessary for the 
purpose. The right of every citizen to affiliate with whatever party he may choose 
must be guaranteed, and his right to participate in the primaries of his party, and have 
his vote counted as cast, must be protected. 

“ Primaries of all parties should be held upon an arbitrary date—a certain time 
previous to each election. All should be held together—a single polling place for the 
primaries of all parties in each precinct—and under the supervision of one set of 
officials. There should be a separate primary in each election precinct. No alternates 
should be elected. It is a usual subterfuge to head a delegate ticket with the name of 
aman of known probity, and perhaps fill out the list with men of this character, when 
itis certain these men will not serve, and that unknown ‘ alternates’ or proxies, subser- 
vient to the bosses, will sit in the convention. 

“ Certificates of election should be issued by the precinct judges to the person or 
persons receiving the highest number of votes, these certificates to be prima facie 
evidence of the qualifications of the delegates as members of the convention.” 

The article concludes with a brief analysis and criticism of the bills for caucus 


reform which came up 1n various state legislatures during the past winter. 


LESSONS FROM THE PARIS FIRE. 


In the July number of the Engineering Magazine, Mr. H. H. Statham draws cer- 
tain practical lessons from the Paris fire in an article entitled, ‘‘ The Paris Fire and the 
Building of Temporary Structures.” From his description of the construction of the 
building, even the tyro in engineering science comes to the same conclusion as the author, 
viz.: ‘‘ That nothing was wanting to prepare for a conflagration.” Any one familiar 
with the extent of government control and supervision upon the continent is very much 
surprised to learn ‘‘ that in Paris any contractor who receives the order may erect such 
astructure as this bazaar building, of the most inflammable materials he finds it con- 
venient to employ, and on any plan he likes, without rendering himself subject to any 
official inspection or to any fine for evading regulations.” 

The practical lesson to be drawn from this great catastrophe is plain. It is impera- 
tive that all structures—and especially temporary structures—be under official control 
and supervision. Latssez faire is plainly inapplicable here. 

London, Mr. Statham notes, is in advance of Paris in this regard, and it seems 
likely that American cities are not so far behind as Paris. It is certain, however, that 
much remains to be accomplished. Stringent building regulations are needed in all 
large cities, and those most opposed to the increase of municipal activity can hardly 
raise valid objections to their enactment. Mr. Statham concludes his article with a 
discussion of the best methods of building temporary structures and what regulations 
concerning them should be adopted by cities. 
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THE VEXED QUESTION OF GARBAGE DISPOSAL. 


The Engineering Magazine for June contains an article upon ‘‘ The Vexed Question 
of Garbage Disposal,” by Rudolph Hering. To obtain data for this article circulars 
were sent to nearly two hundred cities, and replies were received from about one hun. 
dred and fifty. These replies were somewhat incomplete, but the information contained 
in this article, which is the sum of these reported results, is quite interesting. As ap 
introduction to the discussion, Mr. Hering declares : ‘‘If the disposal of garbage and 
refuse is to be considered satisfactory in any city, it must be so from an economical, a 
well as from a sanitary, standpoint.” 

The various methods of garbage disposal in use in the one hundred and fifty 
American cities are summarized as follows : 

‘* Filling in or plowing into land in forty-six cities. 

Dumping at sea or into a large river or lake, in fourteen cities. 

Feeding to animals in forty-three cities. 

Reduction to grease and fertilizer in seventeen cities. 

Cremation in thirty cities.” 

Mr. Hering then proceeds to consider each method, pointing out in what particulars 
each is efficient or inefficient. He plainly favors cremation, and calls attention to the 
fact that it is growing in favor in England and on the Continent. 


THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


All authorities on charity agree that the most effective charitable work can be done 
among children. The general acceptance of this principle of recent years has led to 
many interesting experiments to overcome the effects of the bad environment by which 
so many city children are surrounded. None of these have been more successful than 
the George Junior Republic, which Professor William I. Hull describes in the Annals o 
the American Academy for July. The social and political life of this boys’ republic is 
described at length by Mr. Hull. One very interesting point is the way in which the 
same problems that come up in our national politics emerge in this little republic of 
forty-eight acres. ‘‘ The economic questions which are continually arising are very similar 
to those which have long puzzled the heads of American citizens. For instance, at one 
time the government was too lavish in payment for work done under contract ; the cur- 
rency became inflated, prices increased four, five, and even ten-fold, speculation was 
rife, and then came a panic, followed by a period of financial depression and general 
ruin. The question, how to return to a ‘ gold basis’ was long and earnestly debated, 
but probably the answer tc it can yield American congressmen no enlightenment. 
Another question which arose was that of foreign competition and protection to home in- 
dustries. Congress at one time passed a law permitting citizens who paid the gover 
ment five dollars for the privilege to go outside of the Republic’s borders. These citi- 
zens brought back with them apples and sundry other commodities which had been 
given them in the course of their travels, and proceeded to undersell the regular venders 
of those commodities. This caused much dissatisfaction, and Congress, after consider- 
ing a variety of plans for solving the problem, drifted unconsciously into the system of 
a protective tariff. When such problems arise it is Mr. George’s policy to leave to the 
boys the solution of them, his aim being to fix upon the citizens themselves the respon: 
siblity for their own acts, and to permit them to learn by experience.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


Miss Mary Gay Humphreys also describes the George Junior Republic in McClure’s 
for July. Many illustrations contribute greatly to the interest of the article, from 
which the following summary of facts and figures concerning the Republic is taken : 

“S1zE AND LocaTion.—Farm, forty-eight acres, in Freeville, near Elmira, New 
York. 

INHABITANTS.—Two hundred boys and girls, between twelve and seventeen years 
of age, from tenement districts of New York City, pledged to remain seventy days, 
some stay longer—about forty all winter. 

GOVERNMENT: Executive.—The chief executive is Mr. William R. George, the 
founder and president of the Republic. He holds the power of absolute veto on the 
actions of Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE.—A Congress of two branches, Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. The members are elected by popular vote ; senators for two weeks, 
representatives for one. 

JupictaRy.—There are civil and criminal courts, presided éver by judge 
appointed by the President. Every citizen charged with crime is entitled to 
a trial by a jury of his peers. Imprisonment and fines are the penalties for 
crime. 

Po.icE.—A permanent force is maintained, chosen from the citizens by com- 
petitive examination. 

FinancEs. —The Republic lays taxes, like any government, and maintains a bank 
and a monetary system of its own. It also derives an income from its tariff 
and the sale of licenses and passes, or permits to go outside of the grounds st 
will. The coin of the government is circular pieces of tin, stamped “‘ George 
Junior Republic,” and issued in denominations of from one dollar down. In 
this coin most of the business of the country is transacted ; but the coin is ulti- 
mately redeemed by the government in potatoes and clothes, which the citizen 
is expected to send home. The bank receives on deposit the savings of 
the citizens, makes loans, and pays wages for government work, 


PuBLic BUILDINGS AND InstrTUTIONS.—There are three principal wooden buildings, 
and in summer several tents. The Capitol is Mr. George’s residence. The court house, 
beside accommodating the several courts, contains also the halls of Congress, the police 
station and the jail. In the Waldorf Hotel building are located the bank, post office 
and dispensary. 


Epucation.—The citizens attend school at the Republic, except a few of the most 
advanced boys, who attend the High School at Dryden, three miles distant. There are 
practically two schools, but only one of them is considered a school by the citizens ; the 
second is known as a publishing house. The first, ‘‘ the school,” is established for the 
benefit of boys and girls who work and receive pay at other occupations in the Junior 
Republic, and to fulfill the law of the state. The second, or ‘‘ publishing house,” in 
fact, does the work of a school. The tasks that are set in this establishment are per- 
formed for pay at regular rates ; to the younger employees, or pupils, simple problems 
in arithmetic are given, to which are added spelling exercises, and, finally, literary 
composition. There is a public library of over 600 volumes ; and also an institution 
known as the ‘‘ college” governed by a ‘‘ faculty” composed of boys who are above 
sixteen years of age, and devoted especially to lectures. 
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TRADES AND ProFEssions.—All the citizens are encouraged to be workers, by 
idleness is not punished. Non-producers find themselves at a great disadvantage, and 
their moneyless condition soon brings them to the pauper’s table, at which only the 
plainest fare is dispensed. The paupers are compelled to do a certain amount of work 
for meals and lodging. All the citizens who work at all receive good wages—the 
skilled laborers ninety cents a day, the unskilled fifty cents, and the middle clas 
seventy cents. It should be explained that all the workers, boys and girls, are thus 
graded. The boys have their regular occupations—farm labor, landscape gardening 
and carpentering. A number are in the government employ ; there are two lawyers, 
admitted after examination to the bar. Others are hotel and restaurant keepers, or 
engage in trade on their account. The girls employ themselves at sewing, millinery. 
laundry work and cooking. Only half the day is given to work ; the remaining hours 
in summer are free for recreation.” 


THE GILL SCHOOL CITY. 
The Gill School City, which is a very interesting urban application of the Junior 
Republic idea, is described as follows in Public Opinion for Aug. 26th : 


‘* A somewhat novel experiment has been tried in New York, during the month of 
July and apart of August. Mr. Wilson L. Gill, who has done excellent educational 


work before, and who is president of the Patriotic League, is the inventor ofa plan 
somewhat similar to that of the George Junior Republic, except that it is more compre. 
hensive and is capable of being applied in public schools throughout the country. His 
plan is called the Gill School City, and consists in organizing a school into a perfect 


miniature municipality, governed exactly like large cities, with a mayor, aldermen, 
police, street cleaning, and health departments. The vacation school chosen for Mr. 
Gill’s experiment is situated in the heart of the thickly populated east side of New 
York. The school, which numbers nearly 1,200 children (nearly all of Jewish parent- 
age), is divided into ‘‘ boroughs” like those which will comprise Greater New York. 
Each borough is properly represented in the city council. The officers of the city are 
elected exactly as they will be under the Greater New York Charter, and the depart- 
ments work in the regular way. The street cleaning department has drawn up laws 
which oblige children to keep the school building and yard in order and not to deface 
any school property. Its members are promoted from drivers to be street cleaners, 
then foremen and finally superintendents, each boy or girl doing a useful work to 
typify that which the employees of the real city perform. They send in regular reports 
to the street department of the work done by them in the neighborhood, and since they 
have been carefully taught the law on the subject, there are few mistakes made and 
about five thousand corrections of genuine violations of sanitary code are reported every 
month. The health department of the school city has also received suggestions and 
advice from the Health Department of New York, and is to have leaflets printed for 
distribution, not the serious and scientific leaflets of the larger department, but bright 
and popular pamphlets suited to the neighborhood. The police department is carefully 
supervised. The three judges, consisting of two boys and a girl, recently impaneled 4 
jury to try a police captain accused of improper conduct; the verdict ‘ guilty’ was 
returned and the captain, much to his chagrin, deposed. 

‘« Mr, Gill is entirely satisfied with the success of his experiment in New York and 


hopes to spread it throughout all the large cities of the union. He expects that in New 
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York it will be made a permanency in two or three schools this coming fall, and the 
Hoffman school of Philadelphia, has definitely decided to introduce it immediately. 
Mr. Gill’s idea is that the system of absolute monarchy enforced in our schools to-day is 
an injustice both to the teacher and to the pupil. Certainly the children of the East 
gide have shown themselves capable of self government ; their pride in school order has 
been most gratifying. Mayor Strong, of New York, as well as all the heads of the 
departments, have given the school city their cordial sympathy and co-operation, 
believing that the children can never be too early trained to take part in municipal 
affairs.” 


“* HOMEWOOD ’"—A MODEL SUBURBAN SETTLEMENT.” 


Persons interested in the housing of the working classes, the abolition of the slum 
districts of large cities and the development of suburban proprietorship will read with 
much profit and enjoyment the article by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, President of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company, upon ‘‘ Homewood” in the July Review of Reviews. 
“Homewood ” is a tract of 530 lots in the southwestern part of Brooklyn, a short dis- 
tance from the seashore, and its advantages in every line are very marked. Here it is 
proposed by the company to establish a suburban village for the accommodation of 
families of moderate circumstances. 

“The Company aims,” says Dr. Gould, ‘‘ to invest its resources for the benefit of 
those who are relatively in the least favorable position to help themselves. I do not 
mean men who have a hard time to get along as tenants, because it would be a mistake 
toencourage such persons to incur obligations they would almost certainly be unable 
toperform. But mechanics, lettercarriers, policemen, firemen, clerks, bookkeepers, in 
fact that great body of persons earning from, let us say, $800 to $1,500 a year—these 
are the ones whose patronage is chiefly sought.” 

The details of the process of securing homes are given briefly, and are such as to per- 
mit a family to acquire a home at a reasonable expense and upon very fair terms. To pre- 
vent loss to the Company by death ofthe head of the family, life insurance is insisted upon, 
and no man will be accepted who has been rejected by the insurance companies, which 
condition keeps out an undesirable class. It also prevents the Company from being 
obliged to dispossess a widow and her family, for the insurance will pay the sum yet 
due, if any, upon the home. In fact all the conditions imposed are for the purpose of 
putting the company upon a sécure basis and leaving no possibility of forced assignment. 

‘A forecast of the extent and usefulness of such work is not difficult to make. 
There is no doubt that thousands upon thousands of honest, self-respecting, ambitious 
men would gladly escape with their families from the unhealthfulness, nncomfortable- 
ness and moral contamination of congested tenement life. Especially in the earlier 
years of marriage would they gladly avail themselves of fair opportunities. More have 
refrained from becoming owners because of the comparative costliness—sometimes also 
of the unfairness of the schemes presented. Excessive cost and hard dealing have 
characterized so many schemes that wage-earners are naturally suspicious. Still, many, 
at agreat expense and more or less inconvenience, have embraced opportunities to 
purchase homes. If the home-getting, home-loving instinct is ever eliminated from 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament, social politics will assume an entirely new aspect. There 
are few American, English jor German-born workingmen who will lightly cast aside 
the opportunity to become the owner of a small home under a sound, practical and 
reasonable plan.” 
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HOUSING OF THE ENGLISH POOR. 


In the North American Review for July, Lord Monkswell presents a brief by 
comprehensive sketch of the movement for the better housing of the English poo 
from the time of Lord Shaftesbury to the present day. The great improvement thy 
hus resulted from the fight of half a century against dirt and overcrowding is brough 
out very forcibly. The different agencies that are attacking the problem to-day ar 
described, and the value of their results estimated. Lord Monkswell considers th 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings erected by the London County Council less successfy} 
than the dwellings erected by a number of private companies. In many cases, the cog 
to the city of acquiring property was far above its market value. Lord Monkswel 
considers the problem of housing far from hopeless. ‘‘ It is certain,” he writes, ‘that 
the evils of overcrowding and bad sanitation are steadily diminishing, and will continue 
to diminish. The Peabody & Guinness Trusts are and have been dealing on a larg 
scale with the housing of the poor. Their efforts are being supplemented Dy those of 
numerous public companies, some of which have imposed upon themselves a maximum 
limit to their dividend of four or five per cent. Local authorities are making experi. 
ments in the same direction, and it has even been proposed, perhaps with doubtful wis 
dom, to increase the powers of those authorities by enabling them not only, as they can do 
at present, to erect workmen’s dwellings, but also to take upon themselves the functions 
of building societies, and lend money to artisans to buy their own houses. 

‘* Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the general outlook is that the standard of 
living of the working classes is being raised. Lord Rowton, an expert and enthusiast 
on workmen’s dwellings, and one of the prime movers in the administration of the 
Guinness trust, finds that the demand for single-room tenements is decreasing, and 
that new buildings will have to be erected on more commodious lines than the old. 

‘* Many causes have no doubt contributed to this result. The crowded parts of 
London have now been thoroughly explored not only by the medical officer and sanitary 
inspector, but by an army of philanthropists who live near the poor at Toynbee Hall 
and Oxford House and elsewhere ; by missions started, maintained, and begged for by 


clergy of all denominations, and by nurses and sisters whose devotion to their calling is 
beyond all praise.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The Kindergarten Magazine for May contains a very suggestive article by Miss 
Nina C. Vandewalker on ‘‘ The Kindergarten in the Chicago School System.”’ In 1892 
the board of education of that city formally adopted several kindergartens which bad 
been opened and supported by fhe Freebel Association and the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. So well have these done their work that the number has been increased 
rapidly as space in school buildings and funds for that purpose would allow. There 
are at present forty-five, with calls for more from every part of the city. 

Miss Vandewalker’s estimate of the social value of the kindergartens as a part of 
the school system is as follows: ‘‘ The influence of the kindergarten upon the locality 
in which it is situated is a great factor in the recognition of its value by all classes 
alike. At present the problems of education are sociological rather than pedagogical. It 
is not more skillful teaching, not more perfect organization, not even’a deeper insight 
into psychological principles, upon which educational thought is focussed to-day, 
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though all these are needed ; it is the relation of school and of education to the great 
social movements of the time. A new gospel of humanity is stirring the hearts of the 
people, and finding its expression in the social settlement and kindred movements. 
But the underlying principle of the settlement is co-operation, and this must become 
the watchword of education. As this truth is permeating the educational world, the 
kindergarten, as embodying this spirit, has assumed a new significance and interest. In 
it is found a direct point of co-operation between home and school, which, if extended 
all along the line, would go far toward realizing what is hoped for. Hence the public 
school needs the kindergarten as an entering wedge for that co-operation of social forces 
ina community which has so long been lacking. But if the school needs the kinder- 
garten, no less does the kindergarten need the school. Up tothe present time it has 
necessarily stood as an end in itself ; by becoming a means to a greater end it will con- 
tribute in a greater degree to true education. How greatly each needs the other in 
Chicago, only those who are familiar with the problems of a great city can answer. 
That such unification would, in time, differentiate the social work of the public school 
kindergarten from that of the private or free kindergarten is doubtless true. It will 
become both narrower and broader—the former because of the necessity for avoiding a 
sectarian bias ; the latter because of its identification with the general movements of 
education.” 


MAYOR vs. COUNCIL. 


“Mayor vs. Council’’ was the subject of the twenty-seventh annual debate of the 
Literary Societies of the University of Wisconsin. The question is stated as follows : 
“Should a system of municipal government concentrating all the executive and admin- 
istrative powers in the Mayor be adopted in cities of the United States of over forty 
thousand inhabitants?’ The following definitions were accepted by both sides : *‘ Execu- 
tive and administrative powers to include the sole power to appoint and to remove all 
heads of departments and chief city officers except the Treasurer and Comptroller. The 
Comptroller to have only the powers of an accounting officer. All subordinates to be 
appointed by the head of their respective department, under Civil Service rules, and to 
beremoved by the same for cause other than political. The Mayor, the heads of the 
departments and the city officers in their respective capacities to have the power :—to 
make all contracts ; to purchase all materials and supplies ; to have charge of the con- 
struction, improvement, extension and management of all public streets, works and 
property ; to grant all licenses, and franchises, subject to confirmation by the Common 
Council ; to make all estimates for the following fiscal year, said estimates not to be 
increased by the Council.” It was conceded that the system described above is valid 
under the laws and constitutions of the States and of the United States. 

The decisien was given for the negative. The following are a few of the points 
made by the respective debaters in the course of their argument: Affirmative—‘“ City 
governments are primarily business corporations. What business man would divide the 
management of his business among a score of conflicting and irresponsible parties ?” 
When the Mayor is the real head of the city, *‘ there is definite responsibility on the part 
of the officers. The departments are so related to one another through the Mayor that 
uiified, harmonious, economical and responsible administration can be secured.” This 
system is termed ‘‘ the federal plan.” It is claimed that legislative and executive func- 
tions are separated, and the Mayor is made directly responsible to the people. Another 
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speaker says : ‘‘ Our cities are concerned to a much greater degree than our National ang 
State governments with business questions. The functions of the executive departmen, 
are purely those of business. The erection of buildings, the cleaning and paving of 
streets, the disposal of sewage, the management of water and lighting plants, the making 
of contracts, all are questions of business, and to be managed successfully must be 
conducted in accordance with the principles thut are essential to the successful manage. 
ment of any private enterprise.” It is contended that ‘ the first essential for the succey. 
ful management of any corporation, public or private, isa strong, efficient and respongj. 
ble head, who has the power to carry out a continuous and consistent policy.” It js 
also claimed that by fixing the responsibility better men are secured. ‘‘ Any man, 
when responsibility is fastened upon him, fears public criticism and respects public 
opinion.” The third speaker for the affirmative, in summing up the chief characteris. 
tics of his plan. says : ‘‘ It makes a sharp division between the legislative and executive 
departments of government ; it abolishes the existing conglomeration of irresponsible 
boards and consolidates them into a sufficient number of responsible single-headed 
departments.” 

Negative—Speaking of locating responsibility, the first debater says: ‘‘ While the 
idea of located responsibility may sound well in theory, in practice it has proven most 
unsatisfactory. Located responsibility goes for nothing if it does not remove corruption 
from municipal government, and here the system of the affirmative has ignominiously 
failed.” The failure of municipal government in the United States is attributed to the 
indifference of the people. The wonderful success of municipal government in Eng. 
land, Germany, France and Scotland is mentioned. Replying to the assertion of the 
affirmative that a city is simply a large business corporation, the negative says: “Nov, 
attractive as is such a comparison, it is nevertheless a great and popular fallacy. In the 
first place, a city is not a business corporation, but a body politic. The many court 
decisions affirm the truth of this statement. The city exists to provide for the health, 
safety, comfort, education and pleasure of its people, while the business corporation 
exists primarily to declare as large dividends as possible for its stockholders. The one 
exists to spend money, the other to make money.” The same speaker contends that by 
lodging such great power with the Mayor a speedy deterioration in the character of the 
councilmen will follow. The above extracts serve to show only the general lines of the 
discussion. “Many authorities are quoted on both sides and many illustrations cited. 
The debate gives evidence of long and careful study, is most timely, and reflects credit 
upon both the debaters and their instructors. Messrs. Gilbertson, Page and Bosshard. 
representing the Athens Literary Society, spoke in the affirmative ; Messrs. Compton, 
Nelson and Brazeau, representing the Philomathia, in the negative. 


MUNICIPAL CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


‘‘ Municipal Conditions in California” is the subject of an article in the June num- 
ber of the Arena, by Hon. James D. Phelan, Mayor of San Francisco. 

The early citizens of San Francisco ‘‘ regarded their sojourn in California as only 
temporary, and expected to return ultimately to their Eastern homes. * * * * 
This early indifference has produced two curious results, interesting to students of 
municipal government. 


‘‘ First, so thoroughly safeguarded were the powers conferred upon the supervisors 
and the city officials, and so reluctant were the people, only mindful of their immediate 
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wants, to discount an uncertain future which they did not expect to enjoy, that com- 
paratively no public debt was created, and we have a municipality without bonds. San 
Francisco has grown in fifty years from nothing to a city of 350,000 people ; has con- 
structed streets, erected public buildings, schools, and hospitals, laid out parks, one of 
which, reaching to the Pacific ocean, is maintained out of taxation at an annual cost of 
a quarter of a million dollars ; and yet the city may be said to have practically remained 
out of debt. 

“Second, while San Francisco has accomplished this, yet, unlike other cities 
which have large bonded indebtedness, she owns no public utilities. The same short- 
sighted thrift which saved the city from borrowing, also deprived itof owning. Public 
property, it is true, to the value of $25,000,000 stands in the city’s name, a part of 
which is inherited from the old Spanish pueblo, and a part has been vaid for by taxa- 
tion; but the great tax-levying corporations, performing municipal functions, have 
been allowed to usurp the municipal powers and occupy a field which modern munici- 
pal development has made so inviting. * * * To-day, the street-car service, the tele- 
phone, telegraph, garbage disposal, water, and artificial light are owned by _private,cor- 
porations.” 


Mr. Phelan devotes the remaining half of the article to a plea for municipal own- 
ership of ‘‘ utilities,” which is very interesting, but throws no particular light upon 
conditions in San Francisco. Considerable attention is paid to the ethical questions 
involved in the purchasing of franchises now held by private corporations. 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the May number of the Journal of Association of Engineering Societies there 
appears an article by F. W. Cappelen on the above subject. 

Sixty six questions were sent out by a committee of the American Society of Muni- 
cipal Improvements to the principal cities of the United States and Canada. One hun- 
dred and seventy-one cities, containing a total population of 6 654,096, replied. The 
statistics gathered show the number of lamps maintained by each city, the cost per 
year, the candle power of the lamps, method of lighting—whether by contract or works 
owned by the city, the number of hours the lamps are run, the various methods of 
lighting streets, etc., etc. 

The article contains a number of practical suggestions as to the best method of 
street lighting, but these are quite technical in character, and are of more interest to the 
electrical engineer than to the student of the general problem of city government. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION: THE NEW YORK POLICE FORCE. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt describes and 
defends the course of the police board of New York during the present city administra- 
tion. The enforcement of the excise law naturally comes in fora large share of his 
attention ; but other details, such as the maintenance of discipline, and the application 
of civil service rules are by no means lost sight of. In discussing the relation between 
the experience of the board and the general problem of municipal administration, Mr. 
Roosevelt says : 
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‘Our experience with the police department taught one or two lessons which are 
applicable to the whole question of municipal reform. Very many men put their faith 
in some special device, some special bit of legislation or some official scheme for getting 
good government. In reality, good government can only come through good adminis. 
tration, and good administration only as a consequence of sustained—not spasmodic— 
and earnest effort by good citizens to secure honesty, courage, and common sense among 
civic administrators. If they demand the impossible, they will fail ; and, on the other 
hand, if they do not cemand a good deal they will get nothing. But though they 
should demand much in the way of legislation, they should make their special effort for 
good administration. We could have done very much more for the police department 
if we had had a good law ; but we actually accomplished a great deal although we 
worked under a law very much worse than that under which Tammany did such fearful 
evil. A bad law may seriously hamper the best administrator, and even nullify most 
of his efforts ; but a good law is of no value whatever unless well administered. In 
other words, all that a good scheme of government can do is to give a chance to got the ° 
good government itself, and if the various schemes stand anywhere near on an equality, 
the differences between them become as naught compared with the difference between 
good and bad adm nistration.” ; 


NON-PARTISANSHIP IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower and State Senator Frank D. Pavey discuss in the 
Forum for July the principle of non-partisanship in municipal government. Mr. 
Flower defines non-partisanship as the contention that ‘“‘city government is primarily 
and principally a matter of business administration, and, therefore, that city elections 


should not be contested on party lines, but simply on local and personal issues.” His 
argument, however, is not directed against real non-partisanship as he understands and 
defines it and which he admits ‘‘ seems reasonable,” but against that masquerading 
mockery of it which, for lack of a better name, we may call ‘‘ multi-partisanship.” Mr. 
Flower’s assertion ‘‘that anything approaching disinterested and successful non- 
partisanship in city government, however well intended, is, under existing conditions, 


almost impossible,” remains yet to be proven. His defense of partisan municipal 
government is as follows: ‘‘Illogical and unreasonable as division on party lines in 
municipal contests may be called, I do not see that, in itself, it is an evil ; I do feel that 
it is often a powerful bulwark to the cause of order and good government. Where 
universal suffrage prevails, as it does in America, and no qualification of intelligence or 
property is imposed, it is a very fortunate thing that men are divided into parties, and 
that the strength of party ties is able to restrain the ignorant, the depraved, the 
impetuous from the advocacy of dangerous doctrines, or the support of unsafe men. In 
the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, where so large a proportion of the voters 
are of foreign birth, and where there are so many ignorant persons easily swayed by 
un-American influences, the restraint laid upon that element by the powerful political 
organizations, with their clubs and workers in every election district, has many times 
been the greatest protection to good government in those cities, and must still continue 
to be to the government of Greater New York. To encourage political independence 
among the ignorant and vicious, and to break down the power of political organiza- 
tions which hold these in check, is to stimulate anarchy and to open the way for 
socialistic attacks upon property. The possibie evils of partisan government had 
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better long be endured than to incur any risk of delivering the city over to the power 
of such dangerous elements, 


‘“‘Conceding, moreover, as the advocates of non-partisanship do, that party 
divisions and organizations are needed and desirable in state and national politics— 
although logically it would seem that, if the theory of non partisanship were sound in 
local politics, it should apply equally in larger politics—the best way to keep a live and 
active organization for the success of political principles that concern State and 
Federal governments is by encouraging party activity in municipal affairs. A battle 
for tariff reform or honest money might be lost, if party activity were reserved only 
for Federal elections. Municipal politics frequently appeal directly te the party 
organization ; and, while it is true that a candidate’s ideas or opinions on the tariff or 
money question do not affect his ability to discharge municipal duties faithfully and 
satisfactorily, and that for this reason division on party lines is unnecessary, neverthe- 
Jess, such divisions are not only harmless, if properly directed, but absolutely essential 
for effective party work in the wider fields of political activity. 

«Behind any defense of municipal government by party, however, must stand the 
imperative condition that the party organization be intelligent, honest and broad- 
minded. Corrupt and incapable local organizations cannot give good local govern- 
ment, and are a menace to party success in either state or national contests. But with 
clean men directing party efforts, encouraging the nomination of good men for office, 
and insisting upon honest, faithful public service as a condition for rewards, municipal 
government is safe in partisan hands, and evils which have grown up under control by 
party need not exist. 

“ My suggestion, therefore, to those who deplore partisanship in municipal affairs, 
is to think carefully before they try to break down local political organizations, lest, in 
doing so, they invite from unseen sources graver dangers than have yet confronted us, 
and evils not so easily eradicated as those which might be due to corrupt party govern- 
ment. 

“The more practical and useful effort is to build up, purify, and broaden political 
organizations, so that their great power may be more effectively wielded for good gov- 
ernment, whether in the city, the state, or the nation. A constant watchful citizenship, 
yielding its support to the party which renders the best public service, can accomplish 
much more permanent good by working through an existing and well-developed 
organization than by spasmodic efforts in methods which both experience and common 
sense indicate to be ineffective and uncertain.” 

Senator Pavey’s article in reply to Mr. Flower is not so mucha discussion of the 
principle of non-partisanship in general as a defense of Mayor Strong’s administration of 
New York City, department by department. The police and street cleaning departments 
are given special attention. Mr. Pavey makes the following reply to the charge of ex- 
travagance brought against Mayor Strong’s administration : ‘‘The one charge of fail- 
ure that may be pressed plausibly against the administration of Mayor Strong is the in- 
crease in the expenditures of the city government. For several years prior to his ad- 
ninistration, there had been a steady annual increase in the public debt. This increase 
was mainly for expenditures on improvements of a permanent character, such as the 
purchase of lands for public parks and docks, the erection of school buildings, police 
and fire stations, armories, museums, hospitals, asylums, bridges over the Harlem river, 
the repairing of streets and avenues, increasing the water supply, and similar changes 
rendered necessary by the growth of the city. The regular annual increase in the 
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public debt has been accelerated during Mayor Strong’s administration for the simple 
reason that the construction of all such permanent improvements has been accelerated. 
Those already planned have been finished or pressed forward toward completion. New 
works have been projected, and in many cases executed, with a promptness formerly 
unknown in New York. 

‘“‘ The financial success of a municipal administration must be measured by the 
same standards that would be applied to any large business enterprise, or to the execu. 
tion of a great charitable bequest. It should not be determined by the actual expendi- 
tures themselves, but by an intelligent comparison of the results achieved by the 
expenditures, whether greater or less than in a former year. Judging by such a com. 
parison, the people of the city of New York may be well satisfied with Mayor Strong 
as trustee of the city’s funds. They have paid more because they have received more— 
both in quantity and quality—than in former years.” 


A POLICE DEPARTMENT IN CHARITABLE WORK. 


‘*The Department of Police as a Means of Distributing Charity ” is the title of an 
article by A. F. Campbell, Secretary of the Chicago Department of Police, in the Open 
Court for June. It appears from this article that the appropriation for the relief of the 
poor for the winter of 1896-7 had not been adequate, and that during the intensely cold 
weather in January Mayor Swift issued a proclamation asking the citizens of Chicago 
for funds to relieve the suffering among the poor. The public responded by contribut- 
ing over $61,000, and the Mayor decided to have the relief distributed by the police. 
The result is interesting as showing what can be accomplished in an emergency “ by 
using a thorough organization that is familiar with all parts of the city and the location 
of the poor.” The report says: ‘‘ Our meat amounted to 546,232 pounds at an average 
cost of 4.22 cents per pound, making a total of $23,084.76. Our orders for bread 
amounted to 470,736 pounds, a total of $13,296.90, an average of 2.82 cents per 
pound. Our orders for meal, beans and peas amounted to $9,750.48, an average cost 
of about 1 cent per pound. Our coal orders amounted to 6,004} tons, or an average of 
2.824¢ per ton, costing $138,720.72. We furnished food and coal to 65,557 families ; an 
average of 2,7311¢ families a day, or a total of 304,802 persons ; being an average of 
12,700 persons a day.” The report further states that there was a great reduction in the 
number of crimes committed while the relief work was going on. ‘‘The crimes of 
robbery, larceny and hold up fell off fully 33 per cent.” 

It is interesting to note that the whole distribution was done without extra expense 
—‘‘ every cent contributed to this fund was used in the purchase of supplies. There 
was not one cent paid out for clerk-hire, rent, extra time or other expenses.”’ 


PROBLEM OF NEXT CENTURY’S CITY. 


The many readers of Rev. Josiah Strong’s two books, Our Country and The New 
Era, will be interested in learning what he considers the *‘ Problem of Next Century's 
City.” In the September number of the North American Review Dr. Strong asserts 
that ‘‘ the city is to contain an ever-increasing proportion of the population and to con 
stitute a factor of ever-increasing importance in national life,” and that *‘ there is to be 

greater Boston and Philadelphia, a greater Chicago and San Francisco.” The 
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wonderful growth of cities is due, he claims, ‘‘ primarily to three causes: (1) The 
application of machinery to agriculture, which enables four men to do the work for- 
merly done by fourteen ; (2) the rise of manufactures in the cities, which attracts the 
men released from the farms, and (8) the railway, which not only makes the transfer of 
population easy, but, which is more important, makes it possible to feed a massed 
population, no matter how vast. There is a gregarious instinct in men which has 
always made the city as large as it could well be ; and these three causes have liberated 
and emphasized this instinct during the century. As this instinct and these causes are 
all permanent, it is obvious that this tendency will prove permanent.” 

Dr. Strong does not believe that the pressure upon the city can be relieved, or the 
pressure upon the slums modified by removing families to unoccupied lands and 
teaching them to engage in agriculture. The economic organization of industry pre- 
vents it. The time when the farmer produced all he needed to consume and in the 
form which he wished to consume it, has irrevocably passed. In that earlier period 
“the number of farmers might have been indefinitely multiplied so long as unoccupied 
land remained ; and if we could reverse the motion of the earth and roll it back into 
the age of homespun, we might relieve the pressure upon the city by planting families 
on unoccupied land ; but with the division of labor this became impossible. The 
farmer can now do but one thing, and that is to farm. He can supply the many wants 
of his family only by turning his produce into money, which means that he must farm 
for the market. This fact makes him dependent upon the demand and supply of the 
world. Now it should be observed that the world’s demand for food must necessarily 
be limited and that the food supply to-day is equal to the demands of the civilized 
world to-day. It is true that there is want even to starvation, but that is due to the 
lack of distribution, not to any lack of production. There are already more persons 
engaged in farming than are needed, with the improved agricultural implements of 
recent years, to supply the world’s demand for food, and that accounts for the general 
depression of agriculture in Europe and America during recent years. If we could 
transfer 100,000 families from our crowded cities to unoccupied lands, and so train them 
as to make them successful farmers, the world would not consume any more food to 
accommodate them. They could succeed only by getting the market, and they could 
get the market only by driving 100,000 other farmers out of it, which would mean 
driving them off the farm and into the city.” 


Neither can the problem be solved, Dr. Strong contends, by improving the methods 
of agriculture. ‘‘ Our American agriculture must certainly be more intelligent if it is 
to retain its markets, but the attempt to stop the exodus from the country by better 
farming will prove worse than futile. Intelligent farming succeeds because a given 
amount of effort when intelligently directed produces greater results. Inasmuch, then, 
as the amount of food which the world can consume is limited, the more intelligent the 
farming is the smaller will be the number of farmers required to produce the needed 
supply ; so that the more intelligent farming becomes the larger will be the number of 
farmers driven from country to city. 


‘Of course population will increase ; but increased production by reason of im- 
proved methods is likely to keep pace with it for many yearsto come. * * * * It 
has been pointed out that the world’s demand for food is necessarily limited. This fact 
places a natural limit to the number of men who can successfully devote themselves to 
producing the food supply ; but there is no such natural and necessary limit to the 
world’s consumption in other directions. * * * * From all this it follows that, as 
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population and wealth increase, an ever-enlarging proportion of men must get their 
living by means of the mechanical and the finearts ; or, in other words, an ever-increas.- 
ing proportion of population must live in cities.” 

Regarding the importance of ‘‘The Problem,” Dr. Strong says: ‘‘If the rate of 
growth from 1880 to 1890 continues, in 1920 the cities of the United States will contain 
10,000,000 more than one-half of the population. The city will then control state and 
nation. What if the city is then incapable of self government? * * * We have 
for years relied upon the country vote to hold the cities in check, but the time is soon 
coming when the cities will take matters in their own hands. The greater part of the 
population must live in cities—cities much greater than the world has yet seen—cities 
which by their preponderance of numbers and of wealth must inevitably control civiliza- 
tion and destiny ; and we must learn—though we have not yet learned—to live in cities 
with safety to our health, our morals and our liberties.” 

How the problem is to be met and solved is described in these words: ‘‘ The prob- 
lem of the twentieth century city, therefore, demands for its solution a higher type of 
citizenship, for which we must look chiefly to those who direct the education of the 
young. Evidently, our public schools must give to the children and youth of to-day 
such instruction in the duties and principles of good citizenship as earlier generations 
did not have. Literature dealing with American citizenship, adapted to all ages, from 
the high school down to the kindergarten, should be absorbed by the scholars until an 
intelligent civic patriotism becomes a matter of course. We dare not rely on campaigns 
of enthusiasm ; it is still true that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. If tidal waves 
come, they also go. If our liberties are to be secure, patriotism must be, not a mere 
impulse, but a fixed principle, rooted in the heart, informing the mind and inspiring the 
life.” 


THE SHIFTLESS AND FLOATING CITY POPULATION. 


In the Annals of the American Academy for September, Mr. Edward T. Devine of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, discusses the problem presented by the 
shiftless and floating population of great cities. His standpoint is that ‘‘of the reformer 
who looks for radical change in the long run, and who accepts meanwhile the necessity 
for remedial measures.” Mr. Devine bears witness to the efficiency of the improved 
methods of dealing with the floating population of New York, inaugurated by the pres- 
ent city administration. The establishment of the municipal lodging house and the con- 
sequent discontinuance of the thoroughly bad custom of providing lodgings at police 
stations, the cumulative sentence law, the new registration and election law making the 
traffic in votes impossible, the abolition of the free lunch, the disappearance of the stale 
beer dives owing to the general introduction of a more effective apparatus for dra wing the 
beer from kegs, and finally, the vigorous campaign of the police against street mendi- 
cancy, have greatly simplified the problem as it exists on the Island of Manhattan to-day. 
Mr. Devine discusses very ably the various other methods proposed for the solution of 
the question. The farm colony plan does not meet with his approval. ‘‘ It does not 
go to the root of the matter. Considered as a comprehensive plan for restoring to 
productive industry the general body of inefficient young men now vagrants, it rests 
upon the mistaken assumptions that the flow of population to the city is an evil, that it 
is remediable, that those who prove incapable in the city can be rendered self-support- 
ing most easily by teaching them something about farming and thereupon transferring 
them to the country. 
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‘“These have long been the prevailing views of a large class of reformers, but 
without going deeply into the matter I venture to suggest that it is useless to dissipate 
valuable energy in an attempt to prevent a movement of population which has shown 
itself to be world wide and to rest upon necessary economic changes. The agricultural 
revolution which has been in progress is not finished, and it is a question whether we 
are not protracting the period of suffering by every attempt to induce an incapable 
worker to remove himself from town to country. 

‘*‘ Workers must go where the work is to be done, and the industrial changes in 
progress clearly indicate that an increased proportion of the work to be done by human 
labor will lie in the industrial centres either in or immediately about the great cities. 
The inefficient farmer may be trained to efficiency in a subordinate position on the farm 
as the small farms are merged into larger, but the inefficient builder, weaver, forger, 
machinist, furnace-man, longshoreman, garment-maker, and common laborer of the 
town must be transformed into the efficient laborer at the expense of the town, in insti- 
tutions teaching town trudes, having in view future residence and productive labor in 
the town itself. 

“The farm school, therefore, in a general remedial scheme, should be but one, and 
probably the least important, of a series of correctional and educational agencies, and 
the goal is not transference indiscriminately of all the incapables of the city to the soil 
but the placing in some honorable industry of all who develop the qualities essential to 
success in any.” 

Mr. Devine believes industrial education to be one of the most effective methods of 
dealing with the problem of our shiftless population. If in the school we train all of 
both sexes in such a way that they will be able to turn when occasion arises from one 
occupation to another, and if we admit no immigrants save those who have acquired 
equal capacity elsewhere, the amount of correctional training required will be reduced 
toamininum. * * * * * Taking into account the national interest as a whole, 
the city is a better and less dangerous and less expensive place for the vagrant than the 
country. His migration to the city should be welcomed rather than discouraged. If 
he is in the city we shall be more conscious of his existence, but for that very reason 
we shall be better able to deal with him. There is greater taxable wealth and, there- 
fore, greater resources for charitable relief and for correctional discipline. The whole 
of the repressive and remedial work can be done more efficiently and with better oppor- 
tunities to watch the results than in the country. What the conventional view 
amounts to is that we of the city have done our full duty when, at the expense of the 
country, we have gotten rid of the greatest possible number of individual vagrants, 
incapables and unfortunates, adults and children. This short-sighted view must be 
displaced by a determination to shoulder courageously the burden of our own depend- 
ency. What is objectionable is not the return to the country of those who clearly 
belong there, provided they are intercepted within a reasonable time, or the restoration 
to farm life of any who show the qualities required in it; but the assumption that a 
farm training is the natural cure for the general shiftlessness and vagrancy of the city 
and that there is some peculiar virtue in farm life which will eradicate the in-bred dis- 
ease of dependency.” 

The effect of lodging houses and Salvation Army shelters in making life easier for 
the floating population of a great city is briefly touched upon. Mr. Devine’s general 
proposals for the future treatment of the problem are as follows : 


‘‘ The irresistible conclusion of the most careful study will be that the fundamental 
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difficulty is in the home and school life of the young people. The correctional devices 
to which some attention has been given are needed only to give society a better chance, 
as it were, to work at its social and educational problem. Kindergarten, manual 
training, trade schools, professional training for public school teachers, instruction jn 
the best ways of using an income, large or small, the prevention of indiscriminate 
charity, organized, intelligent effort on behalf of individuals and families in distress, 
the proper care of homeless children, the study of social conditions in college settle. 
ments, the creation of public opinion by the extension of university teaching—these are 
the methods which, without any desire to be eclectic and conciliate everybody, but only 
with an intense conviction that our whole social problem is one, I propose asthe means 
of eliminating our shiftless and floating population.” 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


The June and July numbers of the Journal of the Franklin Institute contain articles 
upon ‘‘ The Smoke Nuisance and its Regulation,-with Special Reference to the Condi- 
tion Prevailing in Philadelphia” The articles, which are reports of a discussion 
before the Institute, deal chiefly with the engineering features of the subject. Various 
plans are presented whereby coal may be burned without the creation of large quanti- 
ties of smoke, and it is plainly shown that there are many ways in which the smoke 
nuisance can be prevented, with little cost to the owners of factories. In fact, it seems 
to be plain that it is economical to so construct the furnaces or so feed the coal as to 
produce little smoke. 

On the basis of the discussion mentioned above, it was resolved ‘‘ That it is the 
sense of this meeting that the continuous or frequent discharge of dense black smoke 
from the combustion of bituminous coal is unnecessary and should not be permitted 
within the city limits.” 


Appended to the articles are the smoke ordinances of the principal cities in the 
United States. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE SALOON. 


In the American Journal of Sociology for July, Mr. E. C. Moore discusses ‘‘ The 
Social Value of the Saloon.” The nineteenth ward of Chicago, which has a population 
of 48,280 according to the census of 1896 was chosen as a typical district for investiga- 
tion. This is a workingman’s district, and a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
unskilled laborers. Beside the saloons, four churches and a few trade unions attempt 
to meet the social needs of the population. There are no music halls or theatres in the 
district. Mr. Moore’s standpoint is stated as follows: ‘‘It was assumed in beginniag 
the investigation that an institution which society has so generally created for itself 
must meet a definite social demand ; and that the demand was not synonymous with 4 
desire on the part of society to commit suicide by means of alcoholic poison was 
granted. The question became that of fixing the demand, of determining the social 
value. What does the saloon offer that renders it so generally useful, in the economic 
Sense, to the great mass of those who patronize it? For it is use, not abuse, that it 
stands for.” 
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Mr. Moore enlarges upon the value of the saloon as a social center. ‘‘ Primarily 
the saloon is a social center. Few will deny this. It is the workingman’s club. 
Many of his leisure hours are spent here. In it he finds more of the things which approxi- 
mate to luxury than he finds at home, almost more than he finds in any other public 
place in the ward. In winter the saloon is warm, in summer it is cool, at night it is 
brightly lighted, and it is always clean. More than that there are chairs and tables and 
papers and cards and lunch, and in many cases pool and billiards, while in some few 
well-equipped gymnasiums can be found which are free to patrons. What more does 
the workingman want for his club? He already has all that most clubs offer their 
members—papers and cards and food and drink and service—and being modest in his 
wants their quality satisfies him. But his demand for even these things is not funda- 
mental, they are but means to his social expression. It is the society of his fellows that 
he seeks and must have.” 

While the social value of the saloon under existing conditions is insisted upon, its 
limitations and imperfections are by no means concealed. ‘‘That the saloon functions 
to certain social wants otherwise not supplied is our thesis. That its wares are poison 
is nowhere lost to sight, but that the poison appears in their abuse and not in their use 
jsour contention. It is also admitted that social want is very inadequately supplied by 
thesaloon. That a condition in which the idea can express itself in emotional terms 
only is essentially pathological. But it is believed that the saloon will continue to sup- 
ply it as long as its opponents continue to wage a war of extermination against all that 
itrepresents, instead of wisely aiding social life to reach that plane where its present 
evils shall no longer be its accidents. The saloon is a thing come out of the organic life 
of the world, and it will give place only to a better form of social functioning. That a 
better form is possible to a fully conscious society no one can deny. When and what 
this form shall be remains for society’s component units to declare. The presence of 
the saloon in an unorganized society is proof conclusive that society can wisely organize 
the need which it supplies. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to enlarge further upon the evils of the saloon in a protest 
against the predominance of one-sided statements in that very particular. They are 
many and grave, and cry out to society for proper consideration. But proper con- 
sideration involves a whole and not a half truth, and the whole truth involves its own 
power of proper action. In the absence of higher forms of social stimulus and larger 
social life the saloon will continue to function in society, and for that great part of 
humanity which does not possess'a more adequate form of social expression the words 
of Esdras will remain true: It is wine that ‘maketh the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless child to be all one, of the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor and of the 
rich. It turneth every thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth 
neither sorrow nor debt ; and it maketh every heart glad.’” 


SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


In the American Journal of Sociology for September, Mr. Herman F. Hegner dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ Scientific Value of Social Settlements.” The settlement movement has 
grown rapidly of recent years; ‘‘there are now some seventy-five of these social clearing- 
houses, of which forty-five are in American cities. Eleven of these are in Chicago. 


* * * The settlement idea has taken firm hold of the universities, and, to some 


extent, of the churches, during these first fifteen years of its history, and the residents 
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of the different settlements, while they do not claim to rank among the prominent 
thinkers of the day, are widely recognized as those whose studies of social conditions 
and experience in trying to find the most scientific method of accelerating social] pro. 
gress are of no small value. Their knowledge of what is actually occurring within 
society makes their conclusions as to the most natural methods of reform important. 
This knowledge is of double value because it comes from within the social stream 
itself, and because every community has its own individual problems, which differ more 
or less from the problems of every other community. The experiments of the different 
settlements will accordingly be modified by the problems of their neighborhoods, as wi 
also their aim¢g and methods.” Expressions of opinion as to the best methods of settle. 
ment work are quoted from residents at Toynbee Hall, Hull House, Chicago Commons. 
University of Chicago Settlement, University Settlement and East Side House of New 
York, and the Philadelphia College Settlement. 

In summing up the value of settlement work, Mr. Hegner says: ‘‘ This function 
of the settlement as a social clearing house, where rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
Catholic and Protestant, capitalist and laborer, can meet on common ground and find 
that they are all brothers after all, is the ideal for which the settlement stands. To dis. 
cover the inside facts of a community, so as to co-ordinate and direct its social forces, is 
a work that gives satisfactory results and answers the demand for a scientific method, 
The settlement resident believes that the evolution of society is as much a process of 
nature as is organic evolution, and that a broad principle underlies all social processes, 
The practical and experimental development of this principle, in the spirit of humanity, 
will, perhaps, be the most valuable contribution of the settlement movement to the 
science of sociology.” 


VACATION SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 


In the August number of the Reviews of Reviews, Mr. William Howe Tolman writes 
upon ‘“ Vacation Schools in New York.” ‘‘The term of the vacation schools is six 
weeks, beginning the second week in July, and the schooi hours are from 9 to 12 each 
day, except Saturday. The schools are selected among the sections where the popula- 
tion is the most congested, for the sake of reaching those children most in need of the 
advantages of a vacation school.” * * * Children are admitted from five to fifteen 
years of age, corresponding in grade from the kindergarten to the first grammar. The 
plan of work includes general exercises, singing, gymnastics, and nature-study for all 
the grades. No text books are used, but the exercises are so planned that what is best 
in the boy or girl is drawn out.” 


The foliowing table indicates the growth of the vacation school movement : 


Total Cost per Day No. of 
“ Year. Registration. Attendances. each Child. Schools.” 
ae OO 28,000 11.7 3 
Er ose onan 98,880 5.1 6 
Are 5,762 101,009 4.9 6 


The many other interesting features of this work, are described briefly in Dr. Tol- 
man’s article. 
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THE TENEMENT HOUSE REFORM IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Under the above title, Mr. S. Parkes Cadman contributes to the September number 
of the Chautauquan an interesting account of the steps taken to bring about tenement 
house reform in New York City. He calls attention to the great density of population 
joth in the whole city and especially in certain wards and blocks, and gives as the reasons: 

“The peculiar geographical situation of New York City.” 

“The tremendous influx .of foreign immigration, especially from Germany, Po- 
land, the countries on the Mediterranean Sea, and Ireland. The immigrants arrive here, 
find their fellow-countrymen established in various parts of the city in colonies where 
their own language is more often heard than the English tongue, and where the habits 
and modes of life to which they have always been accustomed have just as free play as 
upon their native shores. Hence it is difficult to move them beyond the city limits.” 

Mr. Cadman notes the difficulties of the problem, but deals principally ‘‘ with the 
work which has been done in bettering the condition of some of these densely crowded 
spots where crime, disease, and misery had their favorite haunts.” 

“ The first work of the Tenement House Committee was to obtain recognition from 
the legislature of the state. They secured the necessary authorization and. began their 
investigations with indomitable patience and perseverance.” 

“ After the work of investigation was completed the following bills were obtained 
relative to immediate improvement : First, an act providing fora park at Mulberry 
Bend, one of the worst spots of the tenement house district. Scores of these houses 
were destroyed anda much needed breathing place was given for the greatly over- 
crowded neighborhood. To-day, hundreds of happy children are playing, or listening 
with their parents to the music of the band, upon the very spot where for fully fifty 
years every crime in the decalogue was committed, and many of them with impunity ! 

Three other acts were secured, providing for small parks and municipal bath-houses, 
the maintenance of open-air playgrounds in connection with public schools, and the 
better sanitary inspection of tenement house districts. 

But the movement did not stop here. An association was formed to promote better 
housing and incorporated under state laws. Mr. Cadman gives an outline of the pur- 
poses of the company, and calls attention to the fact that improved tenements can 
bemade to pay. A better day has certainly dawned. 


THE CITIZENS’ UNION PAMPHLETS. 


The Citizens’ Union deserves the thanks of all students of municipal government 
for the excellent series of pamphlets dealing with various civic topics which it is pub- 
lishing. At the present writing, four numbers have been issued under the following 
titles : Public Baths and Lavatories, Clean Streets, More and Better Public Schools, 
and New York’s Tenement Houses. There is little of the campaign document style 
about these papers, and for that very reason they will doubtless prove far more effective 
than the combination of abuse and lying statistics which is the principal ingredient of 
most partisan literature. Each of these little pamphlets contains a brief description of 
the best results obtained in the most progressive cities of the world in the way of public 
baths, clean streets or better housing conditions, as the case may be—together with a 
discussion of what is necessary to give Greater New York equal or superior facili- 
ties. Many striking illustrations and diagrams add greatly to the value of the text. 
No agency is better calculated to aid the cause of popular education in municipal affairs 
than these exceedingly valuable little pamphlets. 
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Abattoirs, Public. 
’ Advantages of Public Abattoirs, The.” Littlejohn, Dr. Harvey, San. Rec. 20:167 (Aug. 18th, 
1897.) 


Paris Abattoirs, The New. (See under Paris.) 


Acetylene. (See under Lighting.) 
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Altoona, Pa. 
“‘ Sewage Disposal Plant at Altoona, Pa.” Linton, Harvey. Mun. Engin. 13:11 (July 1897.) 


—. “Sewage Filter Beds of Altoona, Pa., The.’ Linton, Harvey. Engin. N " 
(July 22d, 1897.) y 4 News 38:39 


‘* Amsterdam Gas Works, The.” Salomons, Henry H. Gas World (London) May 8, 137 
Am. Gas Let. J. 67:202 (Aug. 9th, 1897.) 


Architecture. (See also under Building Laws.) 


“* Architecture of our Large Provincial Towns.” (Illustrated description of the architecture of 
Northampton, with historical accounts of some of the buildings.) Builder April 24, 1897. 


Boston Architecture, Recent. (See under Boston.) 


‘‘Aartand Life and the wy and Decoration of Cities. A Series of Lectures by 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, delivered at the fifth ain of A 
Society in 1896." London. Rivington, Percival & Co. 1897. 260 pp. $2.40 


Asphalt Paving. (See under Pavements, Paving.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Street Car Transfers in. Mun, Rec. & Ad. July 3ist, 1897. 


bd mnek, weed as a Summer Retreat, The.’ Guild, F.S. Ladies’ Home Journal (Phila) 
une 4. 


** Baltimore in her Centennial Year.®? Logan, Charles T. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
(N Y.) June 1897. : 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash Houses, Public. 


si ET of Public Laundries.” (Industrielle Wascherien.) Gesundheits-Ingenieur (Munich 
an. 31, 1897. 


London Baths. (Lambeth.) (See under London.) 


** Public ‘Baths and Lavatories.’’ New York, 39 East 23d St. Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No, |, 
May 1897. 12 pp. 


** Public Baths in Europe.’’ Hartwell, Dr. Alfred M. Washington, Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor No. 11, July 1897. p. 434. 


‘Why Public Baths are Essential to Public Health.’ San. Rec. 20:36 (July 9th, 1897.) 


Berlin. 
** Berlin During the Barricades.’’ de Circourt, Comte A. Revue de Paris (Paris) June 15, 1897 
** Monuments of Berlin, Famous.”’ Park & Cem. 7:140 (Aug. 1897.) 


—. The Imperial Monumentin Berlin. (‘‘ Das Kaiserdenkmal auf der Schloss Freiheit m 
Berlin.”’) Deutsche Bauzeitung (Berlin) March 20, 27, 1897. 


——. The Imperial Monument on the Kyffhauser. (‘‘ Das Kaiser-Denkmai auf dem Kyf 
hauser.”’) Deutsche Bauzeitung (Berlin) Feb. 27, ne 6, 1897. 


Street Ceaning of Berlin. (“ Das stiidtische Strassenreinigungswesen Berlins.’’) Methods 
and cost of cleaning the streets of Berlin.) Gesundheits-Ingenieur (Munich) Feb. 28, 1897. 


Birmingham, Eng. 
‘* Tramway Report, The Birmingham.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:451 (July 15th, 1897.) 
“* Water-works, The New Birmingham.”’ (Birmingham Daily Post.) Architect (London) June! 
1897, 


bd Belton, nSiss gp Sieetrto Lighting at.’ Lomas, Harold and Herbert C. Gunton. Elec. Worli 
30:5 (July 3d 


Bossism in City Politics. 
“ Are the Bosses Stronger thamthe People?’ Bishop, J. B. Cent. 54:465 (July 1897.) 


Ke 
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Boston, Mass. 


“ architecture, Recent Boston.”” Cobb, Albert Winslow. Arch. & Buil. 26:285 ; 27:3, 47 (May 15, 
July 3d, Aug. 7th 1897.) 


“Business Men in Civic Service: The Merchants’ Municipal Committee of Boston. Brooks 
Robert C. Municipal Affairs 1:491 (Sept. 1897.) 


“Elevated Railroad, The Boston.” (Important features of the new franchise.) Railroad Gaz. 
29:472 (July 2, 1897. ) See also the same 29:517 (July 23d, 1897.) 


“ Harbor Defects, Boston’s.”’ Seabord (New York) June 8, 1897. 


“Municipal Representation of Business Organizations.’ Boston, Pamphlet reprinted by 
Rockwell and Churchill from N. Y. Evening Post of Jan. 8th, 1897. 10 pp. 


“ Park System of Greater Boston, The.” (Editorial.) Garden & F. 10:241 (June 23, 1897.) 


“ Water Works, The 100-foot Standard of Length of Boston.” J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 18:207 (April, 
1897.) 


Bridges. 
East River Bridge, The New. (See under New Work.) 
“ Esthetic Design in European Bridges.” Grimshaw, Robert. Engin. News 37:371 (June 17th, 
1897.) 


Francis-Joseph Bridge, Budapest. (See under Budapest.) 


“Brockton, Mass., Operation of the Sewage Filter Beds of, in 1896.” (Report of F. Herbert 
Snow.) Engin. News 37:307 (May 20, 1897.) 


angen n, N. ¥ 
yn Bridge. (See under New York.) 


Bans Heights Railroad Company, The General Passenger Department of the.”’ (Methods of 
advertising and other means of increasing the business of street railways.) Kennedy, H. 
Milton. St. Ry. Jour. 13:341 (June, 1897.) 


*Brunn, The Epidemic Hospital at.’? (Die Epidemie-Spital in Brunn.) Gesundheits- 
Ingenieur (Munich) Feb. 28, 1897. 


Budapest. 
‘Budapest.’ Freson, J.G. Revue Generale (Brussels) May 1897. 


“ Francis-Joseph Bridge, The New."’ Engineering (London) May 15, 1897. 
“Underground Electric Railway, The Budapest.’ Railway World (London) April 1897. 


—. The Underground Railway at Budapest. (“Die Elektrische Untergrundbahn zu 
Budapest.”) Schweizerisches Bauzeitung April 10 & 17, 1897. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
“Municipal Buffalo or How a Model Municipality is Governed in the United States.” M. & C. 
4; Nos. 6,7 and 8. (Aug. 1897) 22 pp. 


Building Laws and Regulations, Tall Buildings, etc. 
“Electric Plant of the Modern Tall Building.”’ Pattison, F. H. Engin. M. 13:782 (Aug. 1897.) 


“ Engineering Problems of Tall Buildings."" Brown. C.O. Engin. M. 13:406 (June 1897.) 
—. ‘“ The Tall Business Building."’ Adler, D. Cassier’s Magazine (N. Y.) July 1897. 
—. ‘ The Modern Business Building.’’ Steffens, J. L. Scrib. M. 22:3? (July 1897.) 


—. * Planning and Construction of Tm Office Buildings."’ (Continued.) Birkmire, William 
H. Arch. & Buil. 26:259, 295 ; 27:39 (189 


“te ‘Weighing of Tall Buildings.” w aters, Theodore. Southern Architect (Atlanta) May, 


“ Paris Fire and the Building of Temporary Structures, The.” (See also under Fires, Protec- 
tion Against.) Statham, H. Heathcote. Engin. M. 18:504 (July 1897.) 


“Business Men in Civic Service : The Merchants’ Municipal Committee of Boston.’ Brooks, 
Robert C. Municipal Affairs 1:491 (Sept. 1897.) 


Calbe, The Waterworks of. (‘‘Das Wasserwerk der Stadt Calbe.’ Zeitschr. d. Vereines 
Deutscher Ingenieure ( Berlin) March i3, 1897. 


California. 


“The General Property Tax in California.’ Plehn, Carl C. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, Economic Studies, Vol. Il, No. 3. New York, Macmillan, 1897. 198 pp. 
50 cts. 


“ Municipal Conditions in California.” Phelan, James D. Arena 17:989 (June 1897.) 
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*$Camden, N, J., Harleigh Cemetery.” Park & Cem. 7:138 (Aug 1897.) 


Compose e, Mass. “A City without Saloons.” Foxcroft, Frank. Independent 49:635 (May 
> 7.) 


Canada. 
“ Municipal Amendment Act, The.” Mun. World 7:116 (June 1897.) 


**Caucus Reform, The Sine Qua Non of.” Easley, Ralph M. R. of Rs. 16:822 (Sept. 1897.) 
Central Falls, R. I., The Sewage Disposal Plant at." Keene, W.F. Engin. Rec. April 24, 137, 


Charities, City. (See also Child Problem in Cities.) 
* Arraignment of Organized Charities.’ Gunton’s M. 12:397 (June 1897.) 


* Count Rumford and His Work Among the Poor in Bavaria.”’ Gilman, Elizabeth. Char. R. 6:21; 
(May 1897.) 


“ Fresh Air Charity... Ufford, WalterS. Char. R. 6:230 (May 1897.) 
‘* Friendly Visiting.’ Hamlin, Leonora. Char. R. 6:322 (June 1897.) 
—. “A Friendly Visitor’s Experience.’’ Clews, Elsie. Char. R. 6:247 (May 1897.) 
“ Hindoo Charity.”’ Char. R. $:302 (June 1897.) 
‘* New York Conference of Charities.”? Folks, Homer. Char. R. 6:346 (June, 1897.) 
Oxford (Eng.), Municipal Charities of. (See under Oxford, Eng.) 
Paris, Beggars of. (See under Paris.) 


** Police, Department of,—as a means of Distributing Charity."’ Campbell, A. F. Open Court 
11:333 (June 1897.) 


* Poorhouses,—Location, Construction and Management of.”’ Giles, H.H. Mun. World 7:169 
(Aug. 1897.) 


“ Poor Law, (English), Sixty Years of. Vallance, William. London 6:574 (July 8th, 1897.) 
—. ‘* Modern Criticisms of the Poor Law.”’ Phelps, Rev. L. R. Econ. R. 7:374 (July 1897.) 
ai — and Floating City Population.”” Devine, E.T. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 10:149 (Sept 
1897.) 


* Social Evils and Their Cure."’ Wines, F.H. Char. R. 6:193 (May 1897.) 
“Sympathy and Reason in Charitable Work.’ Jones, Eiward D. Char. R. 6:289 (June 1897.) 
“ Training of Charity Workers, The." Richmond, Mary E. Char. R. 6:308 (June 1897.) 


Ohicago,‘Ilis. 
” — Equipment of Steam Roads in Chicago, The. 
1897. 


” Railway Review (Chicago.) June 1) 
* Elevated Railway Union Loop.”’ (Chicago.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:493 (Aug. 15th, 1897.) 
—. ‘“ Raising the Metropolitan Elevated Railway in Chicago.’ St. Ry. J. 18:411 (July 1897. 


‘* Kindergarten in the Chicago School System, The.’’ Vandewalker, Nina C. Kindergarten M. 9:67 
(Chicago) (May 1897.) 
“ Logan Monument, Dedication of the.’ Hrprs. Wkly. 41:777 (Aug. 7, 1897.) 
* Park Lighting Plant.”’ (Chicago.) Heldt, P. M. American Electrician (New York) April, 18% 
* Street Railway Bill, The Allen.’ St. Ry. J. 13:442 (July 1897.) 
“ Humphrey Bill, The.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:428 (July 15th, 1897.) 
. * The Rea! Question in the Humphrey Bill.” Railway Age (Chicago) April 23, 1897. 
‘* Suburban Railroad Company, The Chicago.’? St. Ry. Rev. April 15, 1897. 
“ Underground Conduit in Jackson Street, Construction of Chicago Edison Company's.’ Western 
Electrician (Chicago) April 24th, 1897. 
“ Waterworks Tunnel, Descriptioa of the Construction of the New Chicago.’ Atwood, William G. 
Trans. of Assoc. of Civ. Engs. of Cornell Univ., June 1897. 


Child Problem in Cities. 
** Child Labor.”’ Kelley, Florence. Char. R. 6:221 (May 1897.) 


—. ‘Reform of the Law Affecting the Labor of Women and Children.”’ Revue Politique ¢ 
Parlementaire (Paris) May 10th, 1897. 


‘** Children of the Other Half.’ Hull, Prof. W.I. Arena 17:1039 (June 1897.) 
* Children of the Town.’ Kingsmill, Esther T. Canadian Magazine (Toronto) July 1897. 
“ George Junior Republic, The.’ Hull, William I. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 10:73 (July 1897.) 


——. “The Smallest Republic in the World.””. Humphreys, Mary G. McClure’s 9:735 (July 
1897.) 


* Poor Law Children, Conference on.” London 6:653 (July 29th, 1897.) 
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Cincinnati, 0. 
“ Public Art in Cincinnati. Decorations for the Main Entrance of the New City Hall.” Hrprs. 
Wkly. 41:696 (July 10th, 1897.) 


«citizenship and Personalty.’? Swann, N.E. Egerton. Econ. R. 7:354 (July 1897.) 
«éCivie Outlook, The.*? Waite, Henry Randall. Arena (August 1897.) 


Civil Service of Cities. 

“american Orations: Studies in American Political History.’’ (An entirely new section, on 
* Finance and Civil Service Reform’ has been added to the fourth and last volume of the 
re-edited *‘ American Orations.”’ Edited by Albert Johnston, re-edited by James A. Wood- 
burn.) New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.25. 

“ Civil Service Reform.”’ Davis, Hon. Horace. Mchts. Assoc. Rev., p. 2 (May 1897.) 

“ Shall the Civil Service Orders be Amended?’ Raum, General Green B. No. Am. 165:174 (Aug. 


1897.) 


Cleveland, O. 
“Water Works of Cleveland, O., The New Lake Tunnel and Cribs for the.’ Schulz, C. F. 
Eng. Rec. (May 22, 1897.) 


“Coming City, The.®? Commons, Prof. John R. Our Country 5:123 (April 1897.) 


“Conference for Good City Government.’ (Louisville.) Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Inde- 
pendent 49:638 (May 20th, 1897.) 


“Corporation Fimance. A Study of the Finances of Corporations in tne United States, with 
special reference to the valuation of corporation securities."’ Greene, Thomas L. New York, 
@.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 185 pp. $1.25. 


“Decadent Tendencies of City Life, Some.” Ferguson, F.L. Presbyterian Quarterly 
(Richmond, Va.) April 1897. 


* Decline of Legislatures, The.*? Godkin, E.L. Atlan. 80:35 (July 1897.) 


Des Moines, Ia. 
“ Roadside Settlement.’ (Des Moines.) Commons Aug. 1897. 


“Saver (Eng.) Corporation Electric Tramways.’ Stilgoe, Henry E. Elec. Eng. (London) May 
, 1897. 


“ Eastbourne (Eng.) Water Works.” London 6:673 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 
Electric Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 


Elevated Railways. (See under Street Railways.) 


“Seaton Towns and Roads in the Thirteenth Century.’ Law, Alice. Econ. R. 7:289 
(July 1897.) 


Europe, Municipal Statistical Offices in. (See under Statistical Offices.) 


Excise, Sunday Closing, Etc. 
“New York Police Force."’ (Extended reference to enforcement of excise law.) Roosevelt, 
Theodore. Atlan. 80:289 (Sept. 1897.) 
“Social Value of the Saloon.’ Moore, E.C. Am. J. Sociol. 3:1 (July 1897.) 
“ Sunday Observance Legislation.”” Judge, Mark H. Westm. July 1897. 


“Ferries and Steamboats, Municipal.®? London 6:643 (July 29th, 1897.) 
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Filtration of Water Supply. (See under Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Fires, Protection against. 
“ Fireproofing Tests.”” Am. Arch. May 8, 1897. 
—. “ Official Test of Fireproof Floor Construction Systems.’’ Engin. Rec., May 29, 1897. 


= — Protection in Europe.” Sachs, Edwin 0. Engineering (London) June 18, 1897. Serial, 
st part. 


New York Fire Department. (See under New Work.) 
- i ~ re Nae Fire at the.” (See also under Building Laws.) Engineering (London) 
y 
—. ‘* Lesson of the Paris Fire.’ Builder (London) May, 8, 1897. 
Pittsburg, Pa., An Instructive Fire in.” Engin. Rec. May 22, 1897. 
“ Fireproof Building Construction in the Pittsburg, Pa., Fire.” Engin. News 87:313 (May 
~ 20, 1897.) Arch. & Buil. 26:279 (June 12th, 1897.) 


Street Railways, Fire Protection for.’’ St. Ry. Rev. 7:305 (May 15th, 1897.) 


Foreign{Element in American Cities. 
“ Immigration Question, The.”’ Senner, Joseph H. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 10:1 (July, 1897.) 
** Padrone System, The.’ Gunton’s M. May, 1897. 


France. 
* Alcoholism in France from a Sociological point of View.’’ Legrain. Revue Scientifique 
(Paris) April 17, 1897. 


Fuel Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


Garbage Disposal. 
‘* Garbage as a Fuel for Electric Light stations.” Engin. News 38:137 (Aug. 26th, 1897.) 
“ Halifax, N.S., Garbage Disposal at.’’ (See under Halifax.) 
“San Francisco’s Waste, Disposition of.’ (See under San Francisco.) 
“The Vexed Question of Garbage Disposal.” Hering, Rudolph. Engin. M. 13:392 (June, 1897.) 


Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


Geneva. 
“ Higher Life of Geneva, The.”’ Wuarin, Louis. Outlook July 3, 1897. 


George Junior Republic, The. (See under Child Problem in Cities.) 


Germany. 
“ Markt und Stadt in ihrem rechtlichen Verhiltnis, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Stadtverfassung.”’ Rietschel,S. Leipzig, Viet. u. Co. 1897. 241 pp. > 


Glasgow. 
“ Administration of Glasgow."’ (Continued.) City Govt. 2:169; 3:52 (June, Aug. 1897.) 
“ Housing of the Poor Problem in Glasgow.”’ San. Rec. 19:477 (May 1897.) 
** Municipal Tramways of Glasgow.”’ (Brief financial statement.) London 6:575 (Julyjsth, 1897.) 
“The Story of Munici al Glasgow.” (Review of Sir James Bell’s ‘Glasgow: Its Municipal 
Administration.’ ournal of Gas Lighting March 30, 1897. 


‘6 Government of Cities, The.*? Jordan, David Starr. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. p. 1, May, 1897. 


6¢ Greece, Street and Other Railways in.” Woodbridge, J. E. Elec. World, Apr. 17th, 1897. 


6 oo of Cities in Germany and America.” Hamilton, James H. Our Country 5:161 
May, 1897.) 


‘© Halifax, N. S., Garbage Collection and Disposal at.” Engin. News 38:115 (Aug. 19th, 1897.) 
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Hamburg- 


Cleaning of the Open Filters at Hamburg in time of Frost. (‘‘ Die Reinigung der Hamburger 
Offenen Sandfilter in der Frostzeit.”.) Gesundheits Ingenieur (Munich) May 31, 1897. 


“ familton, O., Municipal Lighting Plant, The." Gray, W.N. Elec. Eng. 24:5 (July 8th, 1897.) 
‘‘ Hammersmith’s (Eng.) New Town Hall.” London 6:619 (July 15th, 1897.) 
“ Hartford, Conn., Street Railway Co., The."’ Elec. Eng. 24:112 (Aug. 5th, 1897.) 
Higher Life of Cities. 
“ Geneva, Higher Lifeof.”’ Wuarin, Louis. Outlook July 3d, 1897. 


“ Paris, Higher Life of." Wagner, Charles. Outlook May 1st, 1897. 


“ Hospitals, The Construction of.*? Henman, William. (Deals principally with the design 
of large town hospitals.) Jour. Roy. Inst. of Brit. Archts (London) May 6, 1897 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poorin Cities. 
“ Brussels Housing Congress.”” Smith, Alfred. London 6:675 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 


The Dwelling Problem in Great Cities, and its Solution. (“ Die Wohnungsnoth in grossen 


— und deren Bekampfung.”’) Oe¢esterr. Monatschr. f, d. Oeffent. ‘Baudienst Mareh, 


Free Homes for the People.” (A scheme by which English municipalities shall be empowered 
to advance to the working classes the necessary money to pure their houses, the ad- 
vances to be repaid by installments instead of rent.) Boulter, Stanley. Ill. Carpenter & 
Builder (London) June 11, 1897. 

Glasgow, Housing of the Poorin. (See under Glasgow.) 

“ Homes of the People.’’ Commons, Prof. John R. Our Country 5:13 (Feb. 1897.) 

“* Homewood "—A Model Suburban Settlement.”” Gould, E. R. L. R. of Rs. 16:43 (July 1897.) 
“ Housing of the English Poor, The.’ Monkswell, Lord. No. Am. 165:52 (July, 1897.) 

“ He ‘sing of the Working Classes. Beveridge, Dr. San. Rec. 20:96, 121 (July 28d, 1897.) 
“Improved Housing for the Poor.’’ Cooper, Ella H. Gunton's M. 12:416 (June 1897.) 

New York, Tenement House Reform in. (See under New Work.) 

Parisian House, The. (See Housing under Paris.) 

Workingmen’s Dwellings. (‘‘ Zur Frage der Arbeiterwohnungen.”’) Account of the colonies of 


workingmen’s houses in connection with Krupp’s steel works, with illustrations of typical 
houses. Gltickauf May 29, 1897. 


Hu ddersfield (Eng.) 


“ Municipal Ownership of Tramways at Huddersfield Eng.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:389 (June 15th, 1897.) 


—. “ Huddersfield (Eng. ) Tramways and the Municipalization of Tramways.’ Pogson, J, 
Elec. Rev. (London.} April 23d, 1897. 


“ Water Works, Huddersfield.” San. Rec. 20:123 (July 30th, 1897.) 
“Ilinois, 'The Water Supplies of.°* Fire and Water May 29, 1897. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
. ba Cent Fares in Indianapolis.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:417(June 15th, 1887.) St. Ry. J. 13:418 (July 
1897.) 


—. “‘The Indianapolis 3-cent Fare Law.’ (President Mason’s report.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:296 
(May 15, 1897.) 


—. ** Judge Showalter’s Decision.’’ (In full.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:513 (Aug. 15th, 1897.) Also in 
Mun. Rec. & Ad. Aug. 7th, 1897. 


“Industries of a City in their Relation to Its Government.”” Commons, Prof. John R. Our 
Country 5:22 (Feb. 1897.) 
Italy. 


“ La Fianza Locale in Italia.” Lacava, P. Turin, Roux, Frassati. 1897. 252pp. 31. 
“ Police in Italy, Organization of.”’ Alongi,G. Nuova Antologia (Rome) May 16th, 1897. 
“Tramways in Italy.” Lavalard, E. St. Ry. J, 13:412 (July 1897.) 
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** Kansas Community, A Typical.®> White, William A. Atlan. (August, 1897.) 


Kansas City. 
“ Early Street Car Days in Kansas City.’’ Elec. Rev. 31:13 (July 14th, 1897.) 
** Kansas City’s Patch.”’ (Slum quarter.) Commons (July, 1897.) 


6s Sasgeht (Endta) Banisigal Drainage Scheme.” Strachan, J. Indian Engineering (Calcutta) 
Apr. 3d, 1897. 


6“ Khenéwe (India) Water-Works.® St. Clair,L. M. Indian Eagineering (Calcutta) March 


‘, fe 


Legislation. 


” 7 aeenoae and Social Legislation in the United States.” Stimson, F.J. Yale R. 6:19 
Aug. 1897.) 


Leipzig National Monument, The. (‘Das National-Denkmal bei Leipzig.’’) Deutsche 
Bauzeitung Jan. 16, 23, 1897. 


“Lexington, Ky., Filtration at.” Fire « Water May 1, 1897. 


Libraries, Public. 
“* English and American Libraries."’ Dewey, Melvil. London 6:622 (July 22d, 1897.) 
* Great Public Libraries in the United States." Holden, Edward S. Overland 30:117 ( Aug. 1897.) 
London, Library Movement in. (See under London.) 
New York Library Building. (See under New York.) 


Lighting. (See also under Municipal Ownership and Operation.) 


** Acetylene,—History, Status and Possibilities of.’’ Suplee, Henry Harrison. Engin. M. 13;787 
(Aug. 1897.) 


—. ‘* Recent Research on Acetylene.”’ Brown, G.E. Prog. Age 15:313 (July 15th, 1897.) 
Amsterdam Gas Works. (See under Amsterdam.) 
‘** Arc Lamps for Street Lighting.”” Hesketh, Thomas. Electrician (London)—April 9, 1897. 


= Ane Siping. Recent Progressin.’’ Thompson, Elihu. Elec. Eng. 23:662, 705 (June 16th, 23d, 
1897.) 


“* Artificial Light, Modern Methods Compared.” Jacobus, D. S. Mun. Rec. & Ad. Aug. 14th, 1897. 
* Bolton (Eng.) Electric Lighting.” (See under Bolton, Eng.) 


* Cooperative Electric Lighting in the Village of Borsbeke, Belgium.’’ Schoentjes, H. Elec. Eng. 
April 28, 1897. 


be Cepent Water Gas, Observations on.’ Westcott, J.T. Am. Gas Lgt. J. 66:562 (April 12, 
1897.) 


——. * Prof. Lewes on Carburetted Water Gas.’ Gas World (London) April 17, 1897. 
“ Electric Lighting in Streets.’ Boot, H. L.H. London 6:659 (Aug. 5th, 1897.) 
" a ky Metering from the Station Standpoint.*’ Haskins, Cary] D. Elec. Rev. 31:82(Aug. 18th, 
1897.) 


“* Electrical Plants for Small Towns."’ Dow, Alexander. Technic 1897. 


» * ay Some Lighting Plants do not Pay.’”’ Armstrong, F.C. Elec. Rev. 31:8, 32 (July 7th, 
21st, 1897.) 


*“ Fuel Gas.”’ Kitson, Arthur. Trans. of Assoc. of Civ. Engs. of Cornell Univ. June, 1897. 

—. ‘On Cooking by the Aid of Gas, and the Ventilation of Kitchens.”’ Sugg, William. Gas 
World (London) June 19, 1897; Am. Gas Let. J. 67:162 (Aug. 2d, 1897.) 

—. ‘“Gasas Fuel.” Foveaux, F. Am. Gas Lgt. J. 67:323 (Aug. 80th, 1897.) 

—. “The Failure of the Commercial Attempts to supply Fuel Gas in the United States.” 
Shelton, F. H. Prog. Age 15:259 (June 15th, 1897); Am. Gas Lgt. J. 66:903 (June 7, 1897); 
Engin. News 38:108 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 

‘* Gas Distribution in Relation to Modern Municipal Development.” (Size of mains, the precau- 
tions necessary in view of the newer condition of street paving, electrolysis of gas pipes, &c.) 
Canning, Thomas. Gas World (London) June 19th, 1897; Am. Gas Lgt. J. 67:87 (July 1vth, 1897.) 

Hamilton (O.) Municipal Lighting Plant. (See under Hamilton, 0.) 

° a al Jenkins, E.H. Am. Gas Lgt. J. 66:950 (June 14th, 1897.) Prog. Age 15:270 (June 15th, 
1897.) 

‘“* Locating, Determining and Laying of Street Mains and the Distribution of Gas.’ Gill, J. P. 
Am. Gas Lgt. J. 66:678 (Continued in succeeding numbers.) (May 3, 1897.) 
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Lighting—-Continued. 
Manchester, Municipal Lighting in. (See under Manchester.) 

* Municipal Gas not a Failure.”’ Dodge, W.C. Elec. Engin. 23:708 (June 23d, 1897.) 

‘Municipal Lighting.” Bean, W. Worth. Elec. Eng. 23:655 (June 16, 1897.); St. Ry. Rev. 7:423 
(July 15th, 1897); Prog. Age 15:302 (July 1st, 1897.) 

——. “Municipal Lighting in the United States.”’ Cappelen, F. W. J. Assoc. Engin. Soc. 
18:313 (May 1897.) 

—. ‘Municipal Ownership ef Electric Light Plants.’ Francisco,M. J. Am. Gas Lgt. J. 
67:7 (July 5th, 1897, 

—. ‘‘Isthe Municipalization of Gas Undertakings Advantageous?” Lees, Herbert. Gas 
World (London) June 19, 1897. 

New York, Municipal Gas for. (See under New Work.) 

“ Park Lighting Plant, A Public.’’ (Description of the new plant in Chicago which supplies _cur- 
rent for the chain of parks and boulevards on the west side.) Heldt, P. M. American Elec- 
trician (New York) April, 1897. 

* Pipes and Piping.’’ (Gas.) Russell,C. P. Am. Gas Lgt. J. 66:994 (June 2ist, 1897.) 

‘* Russia, Lighting Systems in.” Lutoslawski, M. Elec. World 30:36 (July 10th, 1897); Am. Gas 
Lgt. J. 67:90(July 19th, 1897.) 


“ Selling Gas.’ Copley, I. C. Prog. Age 15:228 (June 1, 1897); Am. Gas Lat. J. 66:852 (May 8ist, 
1897.) 


“ Street Lighting by Electricity.” Stevens, F. J. Warden. Architect (London) April 30, 1897. 
“ Taxation of Gas by Local Authorities, The.’ Carr, Isaac. Gas World (London) June 19, 1897 
“ Water Gas as an Illuminant.”’ Strache, Dr. Hugo. Prog. Age 15:356 (Aug. 16th, 1897:) 


“ Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light for Utility and Economy in Street —, The.” Wilkie- 
meyer, H. Am. Gas Let. J. 66:957 (June 14, 1897.) Elec. Engin. 23:707 (June 23d, 1897.) Prog. 
Age 15:276 (June 15th, 1897.) 


Liverpool, Eng. 
“ Tramways, Liverpool Purchases the.” (Note 200 w.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:398 (June 15th, 1897. 


“Llandudno (Wales), The Municipal Works of.” San. Rec. 20:37 (July 9th, 1897.) 


London, Eng. 
“ Baths, Our Largest Public." (Lambeth.) London 6:569 (July 8th, 1897.) 
“ Bridging of the Thames, How the City fought in Parliament for a Monopoly.” London 6:579 
(July 8th, 1897.) 
“s Gee peers Book, ‘ Life and Labor of the People in London.’* Leisure Hour (London) 
uly 1897. 
County Council, Reports of Current Meetings of. London, Vol. 6—June-Sept. 1897. 
—. “County Council's Jubilee Stands,”’ London 6:662 (Aug. 5th, 1897.) 
“ East End Sanitary Emporium, An.”’ San. Rec. 20:8 (July 2d, 1897.) 
“ Fever Hospital at Hither Green.’’ (London.) London 6:594 (July 15th, 1897.) 
“Finsbury Park (London), A Glimpse at." Meehan, Joseph. Park & Cem. 7:64 (May 1897.) 
“ Guildhall School of Music Extension.*’ (London.) London 6:621 (July 22d, 1897.) 
“ Health of London menaced by the River Brent."’ London 6:677 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 
‘* Highgate Archway.”’ (London.) London 6:642 (July 29th, 1897.) 
“ Jewish Poor of London, The.*’ Leisure Hour (London) July 1897. 
“ Kiosques for London, Continental.’ London 6:644 (July 29th, 1897.) 
“ Librarians in London, Library Movement in London.”’ London 6:577, 599 (July 8th, 15th, 1897.) 


—. “Library Mismanagement at Lewisham.” London 6:601, 620, 658 (July 15th, 22d, Aug. 
5th, 1897.) 


““ Lodging House, The Municipal.’ (London.) London 6:630 (July 22d, 1897.) 

‘**London Decorated.” Nation 65:45 (July 15th, 1897.) 

“ London in the Queen's Reign."* Cook, Theo. A. Cassell’s Magazine (London) July 1897. 
“ London at Play.’ Pennell, Elizabeth R. Cent. 54:569 (Aug. 1897.) 

“ London as a Jubilee City.” Statham, H. Heathcote. National No 172, p. 594 (June 1897.) 


‘“* Municipal London from an Engineering Standpoint.” Binnie, Sir Alexander R. London 6:611 
(July 15th, 1897.) 


“ Municipal Registration in London.”’ London 6:645 (July 29th, 1897.) 
* Noises, London’s Many.”’ Sanitarian 39:44 (July 1897.) 
“ Play in London, The Garden.” Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. Cent. 54:346 (July 1897.) 
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London, Eng.— Continued. 


** Polytechnic, The Northern. A New Educational Center for North London.” London 6:59 
(July 15th, 1897.) 


—. ‘* Northampton Polytechnic Institute,"’ London 6:658 (Aug. 5th, 1897.) 
“* Street Improvements, Two Big.”’ (London.) London 6:675 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 
“ Street Life in London.’ Flood, Ned Arden. Chaut. 25:489 (Aug. 1897.) 


“ The Uglification of London.” (Editorial criticism of various works which have been carried 
out in London and its suburbs.) Builder — March 27, 1897. 


** Underground Railway, The Central London.” St. Ry. J. 13:423 (July, 1897.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:478 
(July 15th, 1897.) Elec. World 30:12 Ghaly 8d, 1897.) Engin. } ews 38:15 (July ist, 1897.) 
Elec. Rev. 31:2 (July 7th, 1897.) Elec. Eng. 23:733 (June 30th, 1897.) 


** Water Supply, The London.”’ Frankland, Percy F. Jour. of Gas Lgt. (London) June 22, 1897. 
——. “ The London Water Supply.” Frankland, Dr. Percy. J. Soc. of Arts (London) May 21, 1897, 
——. “* Water Supply, London’s.”’ San. Rec. 19:504 (May 28th, 1897.) 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘** A Settlement in Adobe.”’ (Los Angeles.) Commons May 1897. 


* Low, Seth,—a Character Sketch.” Cary, Edward. R. of Rs. 16:33 (July 1897.) 


Manchester, Eng. 


7 Pree ier Municipa! Lighting in Manchester.”’ (Short statistical account.) London 6:624 (July 
2d, 1897 


“ Some Setes of the Comparative Cost of Supplying Light by Gas and Electricity in Manchester.” 
Stevenson, G. E. Gas Engineer's Mag. (Birmingham) April 10, 1897. 


Massachusetts. 
‘* A Massachusetts Shoe Town.’ Sanborn, AlvinS. Atlan. (Aug. 1897.) 


"a eat Construction in Massachusetts. ” Whittle, C. L. Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
) May 1897. 


es es oH Surveys of Metropolitan Park Reservations of Massachusetts.” Bryant, Henry 
Assoc, Engin. Soc. 18:252 (Apr. 1897.) 


‘* Mayor vs. Council: The Twenty-seventh Annual Joint Debate of the University of Wisconsin.” 
Madison : George B. Nelson. 50 cents. 


“Problem of City Government. Where to Locate Municipal Powers, The Council and the 
Mayor.”’ Mchts. Assoc. Rev. p. 5, June 1897. 


‘6 Welbourne (Vict. Australia), The Great Street Railway System of.” King, F. W.N. St. 
Ry. Rev. 7:495 (Aug. 15th, 1897.) 


Mexico, City of. 
‘* Plaza, Alameda and Paseo in the City of Mexico.” Park & Cem. 7:51, 98, 115 (May, June, July, 
1897.) 


** Milan (Italy), 7 Ownership of Street Railways in.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:387 (300 w) (June 


15th, 1897.) St. Ry. J. 13:400 (July 1897.) 


** Wilford Docks, The Position and Prospects of the.” 


(Interesting to those concerned in port 
administration.) Transport (London) May 14, 1897. 


Monuments, Public,—in Cities. 
Berlin, Monuments of. (See under Berlin.) 
Grant Monument (New York). (See under New Work.) 
Leipzig National Monument. (See under Leipzig.) 
Logan Monument, Chicago. (See under Chicago.) 
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Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 


“ Municipal Control, a legal, commercial and political review of the question of municipal owner- 
ae of semi-public enterprises of profit.’ 
1897.) 


Quilty, C.W. Am. Gas Let. J. 67:286 (Aug. 23d, 


Municipal Gas, Municipal Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 
“ Municipal Ownership."’ Francisco, M. J. Elec. World June 5, 1897. 
“ Municipal Ownership Probiem, The.“ Prog. Age 15:366 (Aug. 16th 1897.) 


“ Municipal Ownership of Street Railroads in England.’’ Acworth, W. M. Railroad Gaz. 29:400 
(June 4, 1897.) 


Indianapolis Three Cent Fares. (See under Indianapolis.) 
New York, Municipal Gas for. (See under New Work.) 


——. ** Municipal Ownership and Operation of Street ee (A discussion with special 
reference to New York) Warner, John DeWitt for, Edward E. Higgins against. Municipal 
Affairs 1:421 (Sept. 1897.) 


“ Public Franchises."’ Commons, Prof. John R. Our Country 5:70(March 1897.) 


“ Stidteverwaltung und Municipalsozialismus in England.’ Hugo, C. Stuttgart, J. H. W. Dietz. 
1897. 312 pp. 2.50 m. 


“Municipal Reform, The Progress of.°? Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Municipal Affairs 
1:301 (June 1897). 


Municipal Socialism. (See under Municipal Control, Municipal Qwnership.) 


‘National Conference of City Officials, Letters from Mayors and Councilmen Regarding a.” 
City Govt. 3:9, 45 (July, Aug. 1897.) 


New Bedford, Mass. 


“The Further Water Supply of the City of New Bedford, now being Constructed.” Wood, 
Edmund. Jour. N. E. Water Works Assoc. March 1897. 


“New England, The Future of Rural.’* Sanborn, A. F. Atlan. 80:74 (July 1897.) 


New Orleans, La. 


“The Jourdan Avenue Drainage Station, New Orleans, La.” Dyer, Don Y. Fire & Water 
April 10, 1897. 


New York City. 
“Bench within New York City.’’ The Green Bag (Boston) July 1897. 
“ Botanical Garden, New York’s New.” Hrprs. Wkly. 41:718 (July 17th, 1897.) 


Bridges. ‘‘ Foundations for the Brooklyn Tower of the New East River Bridge.”’ Engin. News 
37:331 (May 27, 1897.) 


——. ‘* The New York and Long Island Bridge, New York."’ Sci. Am. May 8, 1897. 
Charter, Greater New York. (See Greater New York below.) 


Finances of New York City. “ The City’s Purse.’’ Baldwin, Henry De F. Municipal Affairs 
1:829 (June 1897.) 


—. “The City Chest of New Amsterdam.” Durand, Edward Dana. New York, Half Moon 
Series, Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 29 pp. 10 cents. 


—. ‘“ Municipal Indebtedness, Detailed Statement of the Debt of New York City.”. Mun. 
Rec. & Ad. July 3d, 1897. 


“ Fire Department Hospital and Training Stables.”” (New York.) City Govt. 2:177 (June 1897.) 


**‘Gas Supply New York City Should Own the.’’ Grout. Hon. Edward M. Municipal Affairs 
1:225, 290 (June 1897.) Prog. Age 15:204, 354 (July Ist, Aug. 16th, 1897.) 


—. ‘No Government should Operate an Industry.” (A reply to the preceding.) Foote, Allen 
Ripley. Municipal Affairs 1:245 (June 1897.) Prog. Age 15:314, 334 (July 15th, Aug. 2d, 1897.) 


—. ‘* Municipal Control Discussion.’’ (Editorial criticism of articles by Messrs. Grout and 
Foote.) Prog. Age 15:351 (Aug. 16th, 1897.) 


—. ‘“ Gas Consolidation in New York.”’ Prog. Age 15:333 (Aug. 2d, 1897.) 


“ Grant Monument, Dedication of the." Hrprs. Wkly. May ist and 8th, 1897. Park & Cem. 
7:54 (May 1897.) 


“ Greater New York Charter, The.”’ Pryor, James W. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 10:20 (July 1897.) 
** Education in the Greater New York Charter." Fitzpatrick, F. A. Educa. R. May 1897. 
—. ‘ The New Charter and the Water Supply."’ Fire & Water, April 24, 1897. 
- oory Building, Preliminary Competition for the New York.” Arch. ¢ Buil. 27:52 (June 5th, 
‘.) 
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New York City—Coxtinued. 
“ Low Petition, The.” Nation 65:123 (Aug. 12, 1897.) 
“* Mayor William L. Strong of New York City." Wheeler, A.C. Chaut. (June 1897.) 
‘“* Mayor of Greater New York, Carlyle’s ‘ Able Man’ for.’’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. p. 12, June 19th 189;, 
* Mayoralty, The Greater New York.” Gunton’s M. 13:16 (Sept. 1897.) 
‘* Municipal Situation, The.”” (New York.) Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:555 (June 5th, 1897.) 


** Non-partisanship in Municipal Government."’ (A discussion of the principal of non-partisan. 
ship with special reference to the present administration of New York City.) Flower, R. P.and 
Frank D. Pavey. Forum 23:531 (July 1897.) 


“ Parksof New York City, Some Early History of the.” Park & Cem. 7:31, 180 (June, Aug. 1897.) 


“* Police Force, The New York." (History of the police force of New York City during the preg. 
ent administration.) Roosevelt, Theodore. Atlan. 80:289 (Sept. 1897.) 


‘** Rapid-Transit Plan for Broadway, New York, The Reno.” Reno, J. W. Sci. Am. Sup. April 
24, 1897. 


* Recreation Piers.” O’Brien, Edward C. Municipal Affairs 1:509 (Sept. 1897.) 


‘* ——, Recreation Pier at the Foot of Third Street.” Rogers, W. H. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:706 (July 
17th, 1897.) 
**Schools, More and Better Public.’ New York, Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No, 3, Aug. 1997, 
16 pp. 
Street Cleaning in New York under the present and former administrations. ‘ Clean Streets.” 
New York, 39 Hast 23d St., Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No. 2, July 1897. 16 pp. 
—. ‘Cost of Street Cleaning in New York City.’’ Andrews, William 8S. and George E. 
Waring. Mun. Rec. & Ad. p. 15 June 26th, 1897. 


—. ‘“ Labor Question in the Department of Street Cleaning of New York.” Waring, Col, 
Geo. E. Municipal Affairs 1:515 (Sept. 1897.) 
“ Street Railway Systems of Greater New York.”’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. Aug. 14th, 1897. 
* Street Railway Work in New York, The New Conduit.”’ Elec. Eng. 24:149 (Aug. 19th, 1897.) 
* Street Railways of New York, Municipal Ownership and Operation of.’ A discussion. John 
DeWitt Warner Aff. Edward E. Higgins Neg. Municipal Affairs 1:421 (Sept. 1897.) 


“Telephone Rates in New York.” (Argument against the Brush bill to regulate telephone 
charges.) Elec. Rev. April 14, 1897. 


“Tenement House Reform in New York City.’ Cadman, S. Parkes. Chaut. 25:587 (Sept. 1897.) 
——. ‘* New York's Tenement Houses.”* New York Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No. 4, Aug. 1897. 
8 pp. 
“The Water Supply of New York City.’’ (With information concerning the new Jerome Park 
Reservoir.) Sci. Am. May 15, 1897. 


——. ‘Water Department Improvements."’ (New York.) City Govt. 2:167 (June 1897.) 


“Nem-Partisanship in Municipal Government.’ (A discussion of the principal of non- 


artisanship with special reference to the present administration of New York.) Flower, R. 
. and Frank D. Pavey. Forum 23:531 (July 1897.) 


‘*Nottingham (Eng.) Municipal Tramways.’ London 6:667 (Aug. 5th, 1897.) 


“Oxford (Eng.), The Municipal Charities of.°° Spooner, W. A. Econ. R. April 1897. 
‘¢Padrone System, The.°? Gunton’s M. May 1897. 


Paris. 
Abattoir, The New Paris. (‘‘ Das neue Schlachthaus der Stadt Paris."’) Oesterr. Monatschr. f. d, 
Oeffent. Baudienst June 1897. 


** Assizes, The Seine.’’ Cruppi, J. Revue d. Deux Mondes June 15, 1897 


** Beggars of Paris.”’ (Translated from the French of Louis Paulian, ‘‘ Paris qui Mendie, mal et 
reméde.”” Reviewed by Alexander Johnson, in the Charities Review for May, 6:257.) Herschell, 
Lady, Translator. London and New York, Edward Annold. 1897. 60 cts. 


* Commune of Paris, The.’’ Sewell, Molly Elliot. Munsey’s August 1897. 
‘* Enfants Assistés of Paris, The.’ Cooper, Edward H. New R. May 1897. 


** Fire, the Paris, and the Building of Temporary Structures.” (See also under Fires, Protec- 
tion against.) Statham, H.H. Engin. M. 13:504 (July 1897.) 


** Higher Life of Paris, The.’"” Wagner, Charles. Outlook May 1, 1897. 


Housing. ** The Mechanism of Modern Life ; the Parisian House.”’ d’Avenel,G. Revue d. Deux 
Mondes April 15, 1897. 


** Labor in Paris, The Conditions of.’ Veber, A. Revue Socialiste (Paris) April 1897. 
Street Railways, The Proposed Paris Electric Tramway System. (‘‘ Die Stadtbahn von Paris mit 
Elektrischen Betriebe.”*) Oesterr. Monatschr. f. d. Oeffent. Baudienst June 1897. 
—. R ‘* Metropolitan Railway of Paris, The Definite Project for the.” Engin. News 38:132 (Aug. 
26th, 1897.) 
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Paris— Continued. 
“ Paris the Magnificent..”—II. Ragan, H. H. Chaut. June 1897. 
“ Police of Paris.’ Griffiths, Major A. Cassell’s Family Magazine (London) July 1897. 


Sewerage System of Paris. (‘* Die Entwisserung von Paris.’’) Oesterr. Monatschr. f. d. 
Oeffent. Baudienst May 1897, 


——. Sewers of Paris, and the Purification and Utilization of the Sewage. (‘‘ Die Kanalisirung 
yon Paris, so wie die Reinigung und Benutzung des Kanalwassers.”) Glaser’s Annalen 
May 15, 1897. 

“ Wooden Pavement and Public Health in Paris.*’ San. Rec. 19:559 (June 11, 1897.) 


“paris, Tex., Sewage Filter Beds at... Engin. News 38:98 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
“ art and Nature in Landscape-gardening.” Garden & F. 10:191 (May 19, 1897.) 
Boston Park System. (See under Boston.) 
“Cost of Park Maintenance, One Way to reduce the.”’ (Editorial.) Garden & F. 10:271 (July 14th, 
1897.) 
“Lighting Plant, Park.” (Chicago plant which supplies current for the chain of rks and 
boulevards on the west side.) Heldt, P.M. American Electrician (New York) April 1897. 


London, Finsbury Park. (See under London.) 

“ Natural Beauty in Urban Parks.” (Editorial.) Garden & F. 10:251 (June 30th, 1897.) 
New York Parks. (See under New York.) 

“ One Way to Make Parks Attractive.” (Editorial.) Garden & F. 10:201 (May 26, 1897.) 

“ Park Design and Park Planting.’’ Manning, Warren H. Park & Cem. 7:75 (June 1897.) 
Philadelphia, Fairmount Park’s Electric Transportation System. (See under Philadelphia.) 
St. Louis, Tower Grove Park. (See under St. Louis.) 

“ Superintendent, The Ideal Park.” Simonds,O.C. Park & Cem. 7:116 (July 1897.) 

“True Function of City Parks, The.’ Garden & F. 10:261 (July 7th, 1897.) 

“ True Purpose of a Large Public Park.’ Olmstead, John C. Garden & F. 10:212 (June 2, 1897.) 

“ Playgrounds in Cities." Mackenzie, Constance. Kindergarten M. 9:688 (May 1897.) 


“Partisan “Municipal Government.’ Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:751 (July 30th, 1897.) 
(See also under Non-Partisanship.) 


“Party Organization in the United States and Belgium.” Reforme Sociale (Paris) June 16, 
1897. 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 
“ Asphalt and Asphalt Pavements.”’ Tillson, George W. Proc. Am. Soc. of Civ. Engs. April 1897. 
—. “Asphalt Examination.”" Endeman, H. Mun. Engin. 13:6 (July 1897.) Am. Gas Lgt. J. 
57130 (July 26th, 1897.) 
. “ Faulty Specifications for Asphalt.” Peckham, F.S. City. Govt. 2:163 (June 1897.) 
. “ Origin and History of Asphalt.” Bienenfeld, Bernard. Mun. Engin. 12:271 (May 1897.) 
. ‘Softening Agents for the Production of Asphalt Cement for Paving and other Purposes.”’ 
Richardson, Clifford. Mun. Engin. 12:343 (June 1897.) 


——. * Solubility of the Asphalt Hydrocarbons in Heavy Petroleum Oil.’ Richardson, Clifford. 
Mun. Engin. 13:67 (Aug. 1897.) 


“ California Redwood for Street Favements.” McCullough, Ernest. Mun. Engin. 12:362 (June 
1897. 


“Cement Paving in Europe.’ Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engin. 13:76 ( Aug. 1897.) 
—. ‘“ Methods of Cement Testing.” Mun. Engin. 12;284, 348 (May, June, 1897.) 
—. ‘* Review of Methods of Cement Testing.”’ Mun. Engin. 13:16 (July 1897.) 
“Tron Slag Paving, German.” Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engin. 12:284 (May 1897.) 
—. ‘ American Iron Slag Paving.’”’ Hayes,George W. Mun. Engin. 12:346 (June 1897.) 
Paris, Wooden Pavement of. (See under Paris.) 


“ Report of the Commission on Standard Specifications and Methods of Testing Paving Brick.” 
rton, Edward, Jr. Clay Rec. April 29, 1897. 


“ Street Paving an Improper Basis of Compensation for Street Railway Franchises."’ (Editorial.) 
Engin. News 37:376 (June 17, 1897.) 


Sydney, N.S. W., Hard Wood Pavements in. (See under Sydmey.) 
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Philadelphia. 
“ Fairmount Park, Eleccric Transportation System of.”’ St. Ry. J. 13:459 (Aug. 1897.) 


“* Water Supply of a Portion of Philadelphia, A Plan for Improving the.” Engin. News 37:3» 
(May 27th, 1897.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘* Fire, The Pittsburgh."’ Engin. Rec. May 22d, 1897. Engin. News 37:313 (May 20th, 1897.) Arch. 
& Buil. 26:279 (June 12th, 1897.) 
“‘ The New Highland Reservoir, No. 2, Pittsburg, Pa.” Engin. Rec. June 19th, 1897. 


Police. 
“ Charity, The + ema of Police as a Means of Distributing.”’ Campbell, A. F. Open Court 
11:333 (June 1897.) 
“* Ethnology of the Police.”’ Roosevelt, Theodore. Munsey’s June 1897. 
** Italy, The Organization of the Police in.”’ Alongi,G. Nuova Antologia (Rome) May 16, 1897. 
New York Police Force. (See under New York.) 
Paris, Police of. (See under Paris.) 


‘Political Ideas and Institutions, American,—in their relation to the Problem of City 
Government.’’ Rowe, Dr. Leo S. Municipal Affairs 1:317 (June 1897.) 


“Powers of manteipal Corporations.*? (Address delivered at the Louisville Conference 
of the National Municipal League.) Goodnow, Frank J. City Govt. 2:182 (June 1897.) 


Primary Elections. 
** Caucus Reform, The Sine Qua Non of.”” Easley, Ralph M. R. of Rs. 16:322 (Sept. 1897.) 
‘“* City Nominations. A Plea for Primary Elections to Supersede the Caucus.” Larned, J. N, 
Leaflet, no date. 4pp. 
** How to Reform the Primary Election System.’ Insley, Edward. Arena 17:1013 (June 1897.) 


**Problem of Municipal Government as illustrated by the Municipal Government of San 
Francisco.” Stallard, J. H. San Francisco, Overland Monthly Pub. Co. Reprinted from the 
Overland Monthly for Jan., Feb., March, April and May, 1897. Paper, 40 pp. 50 cts. 


‘“*‘Problem of Next Century’s City.° Strong, Rev. Josiah. No. Am, 165:348 (Sept. 1897.) 


Proportional Representation. 
** Objections to Proportional Representation.’’ Naville, E. Revue Politique et Parlementaire 
(Paris) April 10, 1897. 


Providence, R. I. 
** Municipal Condition of Providence.’’ (Address delivered at Louisville Conference of the 
National Municipal League.) M’Guinness, Edwin D. City Govt. 2:173 (June 1897.) 


‘Public Works.°? Commons, Prof. John R. Our Country 5:76 (March 1897.) 


**Railway Stations, The Planning of Central,’? Rossmann, Dr. W. Deutscher Hausschtz 
(Regensberg) Heft 13, 1897. 


Recreation Piers. (See under New York,) 


*‘SRussia, Lighting Systems in.*? Lutoslawski, M. Elec. World 30;36 (July 10th, 1897.) Am. 
Gas Let. J. 67:90 (July 19th, 1897.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
‘“* Tower Grove Park (St. Louis) Notes from.”” Seavey, Fanny Copley. Park & Cem. 7:58 (May 


“ Water Filtration at St. Louis, Experiments in.’ Mun. Engin. 13:78 (Aug. 1897.) 
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st. Paul, Minn. 
“ §t. Paul Water Works.” Caulfield, John. Fire & Water May 29, 1897. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Notes on Municipal Engineering Work at Salt Lake City.’ Engin. News 37:284 (May 6, 1897.) 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“Charter, A New, Wanted.” (San Francisco.) Kelly, Daniel V. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. p. 3, June 
1897, 


‘ The City’s Troubles, The Cause and the Way Out.” (San Francisco.) Kerr, James W. Mchts. 
Assoc. Rev. p. 3, July 1897. 


“ Disposition of the City’s Wastes.*’ (San Franvisco.) Ellert, L.R. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. p. 3, 
Aug. 1897. 


“ Ferry House ut San Francisco, New.” Engin. News, 38:67 (July 29th, 1897.) 

“Improvement Clubs and their Objects.” (San Francisco.) Bibo, Nathan. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. 
p. 2. July 1897, p. 4, Aug. 1897. 

“ Municipal Affairs in San Francisco.”’ (Address delivered at Louisville Conference for Good City 
Government.) Freud, J. Rich’d. Mchts. Assoc. Kev. p. 4, June 1897. 


“Needs of the City, Striking.” (San Francisco.) Law, Herbert E. Mchts. [Assoc. Rev. p. 2, 
Aug. 1897 


“Problem of Municipal Government as illustrated by the Municipal Government of San 
Francisco.” Stallard, J. H. San Francisco, Overland Monthly Pub. Co. Reprinted from the 
Overland Monthly for Jan., Feb., March, April and May 1897. Paper. 40 pp. 50 cts. 


“Public Utilities in San Francisco.” Phelan, Mayor James D. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. p.1 July, 
1897.) 


“South Park Settlement."” Commons June 1897. 


“Tax Levy, Merchants’ Association Memorial upon the.”’ (See Francisco.) Mchts. Assoc., Rev. 
p. 1 (Aug 1897.) 


Sanitation. 


“ Life Insurance ‘and Public Health Problems.”’ Hoffman, Frederick L. Sanitarian 39:38 (July 
1897.) 


“Practical Sanitary Science, Notes on.’ Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 19:475, 530, 587. 20:6, 
61, 117, 166. 


“ Quarantine and Port Sanitation.” Bell, A. N. Sanitarian 38:481 (June 1897.) 
School Houses, Sanitation of. (See under Schools.) 

“Shelters and Sanitation.” Waldo, F. J. London 6:589 (July 8th 1897.) 
Toronto Sanitary Appliances. (See under Toronto.) 


“San Mateo, Cal., Cypress Lawn Cemetery.”” Park & Cem. 7:82 (June 1897.) 


Savings Banks. 


“Savings Bank, The,—as a Public School of Primary Economic Instruction.” Trenholm, William 
Bank. M. 54:860 (June 1897.) 


“ School Savings Banks, Their Growth in France.”’ de Malarce, A. Bank. M. (N. Y.) 55:211(Aug. 
1897.) 


School Systems of Cities. 
Chicago School System, Kindergarten in the. (See under Chicago.) 
“ Continuous Sessions of Schools.”” Kirkpatrick, Prof. E, A. R. of Rs. 16:190 (Aug. 1897.) 
“ Defective Eyesight in American Children.” Allport, Dr. Frank. R. of Rs. 15:696 (June 1897.) 


" Sentient ¢ Conditioas and Problems.”” White, A.D. Higginson,T. W. Hart, A.B. Educa- 
; ay 1897. 


* Fducational Value of Manual Training,” Chapin, T. F. Char. R. 6:335 (June 1897.) 
“ Heating of a New Haven School.’’ Engin. Rec. April 17, 1897. 
—. Notes on Heating of Schools. (Methods used in Germany, including stoves, steam, hot 


water and hot air. 3 articles.) (‘‘Einiges uber Schulheizung.”) Gesundheits Ingenieur 
(Munich) April 15, 1897; April 30, May 15, 1897 


“ Hygienic Demands for School Buildings."’ Sloan, A.M, Sanitarian April 1897. 
“Industrial Education.”’ Thurston, R. H. Western Electrician (Chicago) April 24th, 1897. 
——. “Industrial Education.”’ Dickie,Geo. W. Arch. & Buil. 26:251 (May 22d, 1897.) 


“Infectious Disease in Schools, Hints to Teachers Regarding.” Macdonald, C. R. San. Rec. 
19:625 (June 25th, 1897.) 
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School Systems of (ities—Continued. 

“ More and Better Public Schools.”” New York, Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No. 3, Aug. 1897. 16 Dp 

“* Old Eton and Modern Public Schools.’’ Ed. R. April 1897. 

“Sanitation in Vermont, School House.” Sanitarian 38:509 (June 1897.) 

—. ‘Aggressive Sanitation, Gleaning the Schools.’’ Sanitarian 38:505 (June 1897.) 

7 nao “re Banks, Their Growth in France.” de Malarce,A. Bank. M. CN. Y.) 55:211 (Aug 
* Science in the Schools. Davis, W. M. Educa. R.(N. Y.) May 1897. 
“ Secondary School and College.”’ Eliot, Charles W. Educa. R. May 1897. 


** Teachers’ Pensions, The Story of a Women’s Campaign.”’ Allen, Elizabeth, A. R. of Rs. 15:79 
(June 1897.) 


** Vacation Schools in New York,”’ Tolman, William Howe. R. of Rs. 16:191 (Aug. 1897.) 
“ Ventilation of School Buildings.’ Woodbridge,S. H. Sanitary Plumber (New York) April 15 
1897. 


—. ‘* Ventilation of School-Houses and Public Buildings, The New Law.” Sanitarian 38:57 
(June 1897.) 


**Seattle, Wash., The New Waterwaysand Land Reclamation at.” Engin. News 37:333 (May 27 
1897.) 


Settlement Movement, College, Social and University Settlements. 
“ Japanese Settlements.’* Commons 2:1 (May 1897). 
Los Angles, Cal. ** A Settlement in Adobe.’? Commons May 1897. 
** Roadside Settlement.*’ (Des Moines, Ia.) Commons Aug. 1897. 
‘* Robert Browning Hall.” (Walworth.) London 6:589 (July 8th, 1897.) 


“* Scientific Value of the Social Settlements.*”’ Hegner, Herman F. 
897.) 


‘* South Park Settlement.’’ (San Francisco.) Commons June 1897. 


Am. J. Sociol. 3:171 (Sept 


Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. 
Altoona, Pa., Sewage Disposal at. (See under Altoona, Pa.) 
Brocton, Mass., Sewage Filter Beds of. (See under Brocton, Wass.) 
Central Falls, R. L., Sewage Disposal Plant. (See under Central Falls, BR. J.) 


Conversion of Discharges into Poudrette. *Die Verwandlung der Faeces in Poudrette.”) 
Vogel, Dr. Gesundheits Ingenieur (Munich) “4 15, 1897. 


* Electric Supply and the Destruction of Town Refuse.’’ Warden-Stevens, F. J. 
don) May 14, 1897. 


‘** Karachi Municipal Drainage Scheme.”’ (Plan showing the position of various works connected 
with this scheme, with report of the work of the sewerage farm.) Strachan, J. Indian 
Engineering (Calcutta) April 3, 1897. 


Paris, Sewerage System of (See under Paris.) 

Paris, Tex., Sewage FiltemBeds of. (See under Paris, Tex.) 

Purification of Sewage. (‘‘ Klarverusche.”’) Gesundheits-Ingenieur (Munich) Jan. 15, 1897. 

—. “ Purification of Sewage and Water.” Dibdin, W.J, San. Rec. Serial beginning 19:334. 
Continued 19:472, 500, 528, 557, 585, 612. 20:4, 33, 60, 89, 117, 144, 164. 

—. The Purification of Waste Water. (‘* Mittheilung tiber die Reinigung der Fabriks-An- 
wasser ) Ocesterr. Monatschr. f. d. Oeffent. Baudienst (Vienna) May 1897 


™ Sodinonteeee Process in Sewage Disposal, The.”’ Talbot, Arthur N. San. Rec. 20:172 (Aug. 
18th, a 


Architect (Lon- 


* Storm- ie ater Sewers, A Graphical Method for Eyton mining the Capacity of.” 
Engineering Journal (Stanford Univ.) May 1897 
‘Systems of Sewer Flushing and Suggestions — F wa Tank Design and Construction.’ 
water, Andrew. Engin. News 37:275 (May 6, 
* Ventilation of Sewers.”’ (Report of the Sanitary Committee of Cardiff.) 
(Londen) April 1, 1897. 


‘Sewer Ventilation and its Bearings upon Public Health.*’ Walford, Edward. San. Rec 
~ 20: 98, 119 (July 23d, 30th, 1897.) 


Burns, Clinton § 
Rose- 


Pluinber & Decorator 


Smoke Nuisance, The. 
* Effects of Smoke and Fog upon Health.’ Littlejohn, Harvey. San. Rec. 19:592 (June 18th, 1897. 
‘* The Smoke Nuisanc e and its Regulation. with special reference to the condition prevailing in 
Philadelphia.” J Frankl. Inst. 143:393. 144:17 (June and July 1897.) Philadelphia, Pamphlet 


reprinted from the Journal of the Franklin Institute 4 June-July 1897. 76 pp. (Abstract 
and criticism of the above in Engin. News 38:111 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 


“The Smoke Nuisance.” (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 24:134 (Aug. 12th, 1897.) 
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«égocial Discontent.» Wheeler, Everett P. Char. R. 6:332 (June 1897.) 


Statistical Offices, Municipal. 
“ Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe.” 
(Sept. 1897.) 
“ Report on Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe.”’ Hartwell, Dr. Edward M. Boston City 
Document No. 94, 1897. 32 pp. 


Hartwell, Dr. Edward M. Municipal Affairs 1:525 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also Pave- 
~ ments, Paving.) 
Berlin, Street Cleaning of. (See under Berlin.) 
“ Qlean Streets.” (Conditions in New York before and during the present administra tion.) 
York, 39 East 23d St., Citizens’ Union Pamphlet No. 2 July 1897. 16 pp. 
“Influences of Beautiful Streets upon Public Health.” San. Rec. April 16, 1897. 
“ Names, Our Street.’ Crane, William H. Lippinc. No. 356, p. 264 (Aug. 1897.) 
New York, Street Cleaning in. (See under New Work.) 
“ Street Scavenging.”” Weaver, William. London 6:644 (July 29th, 1897.) 
Steam Dumping Scow for the Street Cleaning Department of New York.”’ (Illustrated de- 
scription of scow.) Sci. Am. June 5, 1897. 


New 


(See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 


Street Railways. 
Western Electrician 


“Advice to Builders of Electric Railways.’ Chance, G. Whitefield. 
(Chicago) June 5, 1897. 

“ American Street Railway Investments.” Higgins, E.E. New York, The Street Railway Pub- 
lishing Company. 1897. 289 pp. $3.00. 

“ Application of Electricity to Steam Railroads.’ 
2ist, 2th, 1897.) 

Birmingham Tramway Report. (See under Birmingham.) 

Boston Elevated Railroad. (See under Boston.) 

Budapest, Underground Railways of. (See under Budapest.) 

“Care to be Used in Crossing Street Kailway Tracks.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Aug. 14th, 1897. 

Chicago Street Railway Bills. (See under Chicago.) 

“Compressed Air Motors.” St. Ry. J. 13:487 (Aug. 1897.) 

—. “Compressed Air for Street Railway Service.” Elec. Rev. (London) April 7, 1897. 
“Cost per Car-Mile vs. Cost per Passenger. A Symposium.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:287 (May 15th, 1897.) 
“Cost and Advantage of Electrical Equipment for Railways.’’ Henry, John C. Elec. Eng. 

23:586 (June 2, 1897.) 

“Cost of Construction and be epee of Street Railways.’ (Statistics from Berlin, Brussels, 
Budapest, Blackpool, Dresden and Milan.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:395 (June 15th, 1897.) 

Dover (Eng.) Tramways. (See under Dover, Eng.) 

“ Electricity or Steam in Rapid Transit—Which?’*’ Moffat,George. Am. Engineer & Railroad 
Jour. (New York) June 1897. 

“Electric Railway Practice in Europe.” II. (Descriptions of street railway systems of Buda- 
pesth, Belgrade, Vienna, Munich, Paris, Odessa, Bristol and light railways of Belgium, also 
describes street railway systems of Buenos Ayres, Dunedin, Sydney and Siam.) St. Ry. J. 
18:383 (July 1897.) 

“Electric Railways, How to make them a commercial success.” Carr, C. E. A. St. Ry. Rev. 
7:396 (June 15th, 1897.) 

“Electric Traction.” Gerry M. H. Elec. World. 30:124 (July 31st, 1891.) St. Ry. Rev. 7:518 
(Aug. 15th, 1897.) 

“Electric Traction under Steam-Railway Conditions.”’ Davis, Charles H. Engin. M. 13;172, 367 
(May and June, 1897.) 

: Elevated Railroads, Electricity as a motive Power on.’ Short,S. H. Elec. Eng. 24:114, 140, 151, 
184 (Aug. Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th, 1897.) St. Ry. J. 13:494 (Aug. 1897.) Elec. World 30:159 (Aug. 7th, 
1897.) Railroad Gaz. 29:552 (Aug. 6th, 1897.) 

“European Electric Railways.” (Statistics.) J. Frankl. Inst, 144:156 (Aug. 1897.) 

“ Financial Results of Cable and Electric Operation in the United States.” III. (Discusses re- 
sults of two systems in cities of 75,000 and 100,000 inhabitants.) IV. (Discusses two systems 
in manufacturing cities of 60,000 and 90,000 inhabitants.) Higgins, E. E. St. Ry. J. 13:409, 468 
(July and Aug., 1897.) 

“ Fire}]Protection for Street Railways.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:305 (May 15th, 1897.) 

“ Gas (Street) Railroad, The.” Egner, Frederick. Am. Gas. Lgt. J. 67:47 (July 12th, 1897.) 

Glasgow Tramways. (See under Glasgow.) 

“Greece, Street and other Railways in.”” Woodbridge, J. E. Elec. World April 17, 1897. 


’ Brangs. Paul H. Elec. Rec. 31:26, 40 (July 
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Street Railways—Continued. 
Hartford, Conn. Street Railway Co. (See under Hartford, Conn.) 
Huddersfield Tramways, Municipal Ownership of. (See under Huddersfield, Eng.) 
Indianapolis Three Cent Fares. (See under Indianapolis.) 
Italy, Tramways in. (See under Italy.) 


‘*Law, Street Railway.” Clark, Frank Humboldt. St. Ry. Rev. 7:308, 385, 455, 527 (May 15th 
June 15th, July 15th, Aug. 15th, 1897.) , 
——. “Legal Notes and Comments on Street Railways.” St. Ry. J. 13:296, 352. 415, 482 (ay, 
Aug. 1896.) 
** Licenses, Legality of City Street Car.” St Ry. Rev. 7:445 (July 15th, 1897.) 
Liverpool Tramways. (See under Liverpool.) 
London Underground Railway. (See under London.) 
Melbourne (Vict., Aus.) Street Railway System. (See under Welbourne.) 
Milan (Italy) Municipal Ownership of Street Railways of. (See under Milan.) 


Modern Electric Tramway Systems. (‘* Neuere Systeme Elektrischer Bahnen.”) Elektrotech. 
nische Zeitschr (Berlin) March 25, 1897. 


** Municipal and Private Ownership and Operation of Street Railways—A Study of Results and 
Possibilities... Higgins, Edward E. Municipal Affairs 1:459 (Sept. 1897.) 
New York, New Conduit Street Railway Work in. (See under New York.) 
—. ‘Should Greater New York Operate its Street Railways?’’ Warner, John DeWitt. 
Municipal Affairs 1:422 (Sept. 1897.) 
Nottingham (Eng.) Municipal Tramways. (See under Nottingham, Eng.) 
Paris Street Railways. (See under Paris.) 
* Parks, Street Railways.) PartIV. St. Ry. J. 13:346 (June 1897.) 


Statistics of the Electric Tramways in Europe. (“ Statisk der elektrischen Bahnen in Europa.”) 
Die Elektrizitat May 22, 1897. 


‘* Street Paving an Improper Basis of Compensation for Street Railway Franchises."’ (Editorial.) 
Engin. News 37:376 (June 17, 1897.) 


“ Street Railways.” Parsons, Prof. Frank. New Time 1:138 (Sept. 1897.) 


“Tramway Traction.” (Review and criticism of the report of committee of the Corporation 
Tramways of Sheffield, Eng., after atrip including the principal towns of England and the 


Continent where different systems of tramway traction were in operation.) ; Engineer 
(London), May 14, 1897. 


** Sunday Observance Legislation.®? Judge, Mark H. Westm. July, 1897. 
—. “The Sunday Bill and the Opening of Art Exhibitions on Sundays.’’ Westm. June 18%. 


“Sydney, New South Wales, Hard-wood Pavements in.” Richards, R. W. 


Indian & 
Eastern Engineer (Calcutta), April 17, 1897. 


‘*‘ Tammany Societies of Rhode Island, The.?? Jernegan, Marcus W. (Papers from the 
Historical Seminary of Brown University.) Providence, R. I. 50 cents. 


Taxation, Local and Municipal. (See also under Assessments, Special.) 


“California, The General Property Tax in.’ Plehn, Carl C. Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Economic Studies Vol. II, No. 3 New York, Macmillan, 1897. 198 pp. 
50 cts. 


** Gas, Taxation of,—by local authorities." Carr, Isaac. Gas World (London), June 19th, 1897. 
“* Municipal and Other Assessments.”” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Aug, 2ist, 1897. 
** Municipal Taxes.”” Commons, Prof. John R. Our Country 5:116 (April 1897.) 

San Francisco Tax Levy. (See under San Francisco.) 


**Teachers’ Pensions, The Story of a Women’s Campaign.” Allen, Elizabeth A 
R. of Rs. 15:700 (June 1897.) 


Telephone Service of Cities. 


** Cost of Constructing, Operating and Maintaining a Telephone Plant for 2,600 Subscribers.” 
Elec. Engineering (Chicago) May 15, 1897. 


** Independent Telephone Association of the United States.”” (Anti-Bell Companies Organization.) 
Elec. Rev. 30:307 (June 30th, 1897.) 


New York Telephone Rates. (See under New York.) 
‘* Reconstruction of the Telephone Lines in Westchester County, N.Y.” Elec. Eng. April 21, 18%. 
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Toronto. 
“Sanitary Appliances.’’ (Objections to sanitary rules in force in Toronto, with reasons.) 
Watson, W.M. Canadian Engineer (Moutreal) April 1897. 


Typhoid Fever and Water Supply. (See under Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Vienna. 
— Buildings. (‘‘Wiener Bauten-Album.”) Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung (Vienna) Jan 28, 


The Conversion of the Danube Canal at Vienna into a Dock and Winter Harbor. (‘* Ueber die 
Arbeiten zur Umwandlung des Wiener Donaucanals in einen Handels-und Winterhafen.’’) 
Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u Arch. Ver. (Vienna) “— . and 9, 1897. 


The Reconstruction of the Vienna Burgtheatre. * Die Reconstruction des Burgtheatres.”’) 
Prokop, Prof. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. (Vienna) May 14, 1897. 


Water Supply, The Works on the Vienna. “Die Arbeiten der W ae” ) 
Zeitschr d. oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. (Vienna) April 16, 24, 30, and May 7 and 14, 


“Village Improvement,” Park & Cem. 7:50, 74 (May, June 1897.) 


Washington, D.C. 
“ Lifein Washington, D. C.’’ Curtis, William E. Chaut. 25:467, 579 (August, Sept. 1897.) 


Water Supplies of Cities. 
“ American Water-Works Association, Annual Meeting of the.” Mun. Engin. 13:20 (July 1897.) 
“Bacteriology of Water Supply, The.” Frankland, Edward. San. Rec. 19:595 (June 18th, 1897.) 
Birmingham (Eng.), The New Water Works of. (See under Birmingham, Eng.) 


“Bookkeeping, Model System of, for Water Companies. The Delinquent Record. The Cash 
Book.’’ Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engin. 12:353, 13:76 (June, Aug. 1897.) 


Boston Water Works. (See under Boston.) 
Calbe, Waterworks of. (See under Calbe.) 
“Capacities of Water Works Systems.” Mun. Engin. 13:86 (Aug. 1897.) 
Chicago Waterworks Tunnel. (See under Chicago.) 
Cleveland, Ohio Water Works. (See under Cleveland, 0.) 


Combination of Central Electric Lighting Stations with Water Works. (‘ Elektrische Beleu- 
chtungszentralen in Verbindung mit Wasserwerken.”’) (Economy of the Combination, Work- 
ings of the Central Station at Cologne.) Die Elektrizitiit. Feb. 27, 1897, 


“Consumption of Water, Notes on."’ Williams, G.S. Technic (Univ. of Mich.) 1897. 
Eastbourne (Eng.) Water Works. (See under Eastbourne, Eng.) 


“ English Cities, Water men ay | .” See Supply of London as compared with other English 
Cities.) Fire and Water May 22, 189 


“ Faulty Construction in Water-Works Pipes.’ * Cameron, W. L. Mun. Engin. 18:31 (June 1897.) 


“Fermentation, The Causes and Prevention of Water.’ McElroy. Samnel. Engin. M. 18:585 
(July 1897.) Sanitarian 39:141 (Aug. 1897.) 
“ Filtration, An Improved Method of.*’ Mason, Frank H. San. Rec. 19;593 (June 18th, 1897.) 


“ Financial Management of Water-Works.”’ Kuichling, E. Proc.Am.Soc. of Civ.Eng. April 1897. 
Hamburg Filters. (See under Hamburg.) 


High Buildings, New System of Water Supply for.’ Huyette, W.S. Heating & Ventilation 
(New York) April 15, 1897. 


Huddersfield Water-Works. (See under Huddersfield, Eng.) 


“Increased Revenue, Free Service Pipes and Filtration.” Gwinn, Dow R. Mun. Engin. 13:28 
(July 1897.) Fire and Water June 12th, 1897. City Govt. 3:60 (Aug. 1897.) 


Khandwa (India) Water Works. (See under Khandwa.) 

“ Laying Smali Sized Water Mains.” Heim, John B. Mun. Engin. 13:27 (July 1897.) 
Lexington Ky., Filtration at. (See under Lexington, Ky.) 
London Water Supply. (See under London.) 


“Manual of American Water-Works, 1897... Baker, M. N. New York; Engineering N - 
lishing Co. 1897. 611 pp. $8 ™ ——— 


“ Meters, in Restricting Waste, Value of.*’ Case,L.N. Fire and Water June 26, 1897. 
—. ‘“* Water Meters.”” Rider, Joseph B. Fire & Water May 29, 1897. 
New Bedford Water Supply. (See under New Bedford.) 
New York Water Supply. (See under New Work.) 


a and Seep of Water-Works in the United States and Canada.”’ Engin. News 37:265 
(April 29, 1897 
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Water Supply of Cities— Continued. 
Philadelphia Water Supply. (See under Philadelphia.) 
Pittsburgh Highland Reservoir No. 2. (See under Pittsburgh.) 
‘Present Tendencies in Water-Works Practice.” (Editorial.) Engin. New 37:232 (April 15, 19) 


“‘ Protection of Surface Waters from Pollution.” Sedgwick, W. T. Jour. N. E. Water Works 
Assoc. March 1897. 


“ Purification of Water.”’ Mason, Prof. W. P. Mun. Engin. 12:357 (June 1897.) 
—. “ Purification of Water by Metallic Iron.”’ Chancellor,C.W. Am. Arch June 5, 18%, 


* Relief from Violent Fluctuations in Direct Pressure Water Supply.” Heim, John B. My 
Engin. 13:27 (July 1897.) 


St. Louis, Water Filtration at. (See under St. Louis.) 
St. Paul Water Works. (See under St. Paul.) 


** Soil << immed and its Relation to Water Supplies.” Hunter, John. San. Rec. 20:i49 (Aug. 
6th, 1897.) 


“* Some of the Important Water Supplies of Europe Considered mainly from a Sanitary Stané. 
point.” Fuertes, James H. Trans. of Assoc. of Civ. Engs. of Cornell Univ. June, 1897. 


“South Australia, Water Supply in.’ Engineering (London) April 23, 1897. 

** Special Contracts in Water-Works Business."”» Maury, D.H. Mun. Engin. 18:24 (July 1897.) 
“ Statistics of Municipal Water Works Plants.’ Mun. Engin. 12:359 (June 1897.) 

“ Storage Reservoirs and Rainfall.” Fox, William. San. Rec. 19:615 (June 25th, 1897.) 


“ Typhoid Fever Rates, The Water Supplies of Eight Cities in Relation to.”’ Hill, John W. Sani 
tarian 38:531 (June 1897.) 


‘“*Towns Water Supply and Its Distribution.” Watson W. M. Canadian Engineer (Montreal) 
June 1897. 


“* Underground Water, The Law and Allocation of.’ Mansergh, James. San Rec. 19:565 (June 
llth, 1897. 
Vienna Water Supply. (See under Vienna.) 


“ West Ham (Eng.), Its Growthand Government.” London 6:573 (July 8th, 1897.) 


Women in Municipal Affairs. 
“ The City Woman’s Garden.” Rexford, Eben E. Ladies’ Home Jour. (Phila.) June 1897. 


“Reform of the Law Affecting the Labor of Women and Children.” Revue Politique e 
Parlementaire (Paris) May 10, 1897. 


‘* Woman’s Work in Municipal Housekeeping.” Seward, Mary C. Our Country 5:180 (May 1997) 


Werdpapmete Condition of,—in Cities. (See also Housing of the Working 
Classes, Unemployment.) 


“ Condition of Workmen in America.”” Levasseur, E. Revue Bleue (Paris.) June 5, 1897. 
“* Employees’ Liability.’ Oppenheimer, Mary 8. Char. R. 6:326 (June 1897.) 
= —_ 4 the Working Classes in England.’ Clement, H. Reforme Sociale (Paris) June 16, 


‘* Workmen’s Assurance in Germany.” Bellom, M. Revue Politique et Parlementaire (Paris) 
May 10, 1897. 


“'Workingmen’s Insurance in Germany.” Roylance-Kent, C. B. Gentleman’s Magazine 
(London) July 1897. 


Zurich, Buildings for the Old Tonhalle Place in. (“ > aa des Areals der alten Tonhalle 
in Zurich.”’) Schweizerisché Bauzeitung April 17. 1897 
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Joan DEWitt WaRrNER, Counsellor-at-Law, 111 Broadway, New York City. Born 
Oct. 80th, 1851, in Schuyler Co., N.Y. Lived in Yates County, New York, until 1868. 
Entered Cornell the first day it opened. Graduated 1872. Edited Ithaca Daily Leader 
three months; was Professor of Latin, German and Elocution two years at Ithaca 
Academy, and two years at Albany Academy. Studied Law at Albany Law School, 
whence graduated and was admitted to the bar, June, 1876. Member Albany Greek 
Club and Albany Institute, which published his ‘‘Solar Theory of Myths.” Came 
to New York after 1876, where has since practiced law as member of firms, 
first Iselin & Warner, Warner & Frayer, and at present of Peckham, Warner & 
Strong. A Democrat in politics and campaign speaker for his party since 1888. 
Elected to the Fifty-second Congress from the greatest manufacturing district 
of America, and returned to the Fifty-third Congress from a new district com- 
prising part of his old one, and this time the wealthiest parliamentary constituency 
in the world, In Congress was Chairman of the House Sub-committee to investigate 
the sweating system. Took an active part in the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act and Federal Election laws, and in the passing by the House of the Wilson 
Tariff bill, to which he secured the ‘free sugar” amendment. Strenuously advocated 
the Torrey Bankruptcy bill and opposed the Bland Seignorage bill. Secured investigation 
of Federal building matters at New York, which has resulted in important reforms and 
large appropriations for construction and repairs. In the Fifty-third Congress was the 
sole representative for New York State and city on the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and a leader in debate in both the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses on tariff, financial and commercial matters. In the Fifty-third Congress was 
prominent in leading the fight for free sugar, and especially in exposing the 
Sugar Trust. Took a leading part in the discussion of the repeal of the ten per cent. 
tax on State Bank issues, and led in‘ opposition to the Anti-option bill. Mr. Warner 
was prominent in agitation for reform in Cornell University matters, and was elected 
Alumni Trustee in 1882 and again in 1894, in each case for a five-year term. One of the 
founders of Shakespeare Club of New York City, and author of ‘‘ Sound Sequence in 
Shakespeare ” and other papers on Shakesperian subjects. A writer and speaker on tariff 
reform ; was one of the founders of New York Reform Club ; author of numerous 
pamphlets on tariff matters, and Tariff Reform Editor of New York Weekly World 
during campaign 1892; Chairman Reform Club’s Tariff Reform Committee, 1889- 
1891; Chairman Reform Club’s Sound Currency Committee 1895-1896; President 
of the Reform Club and Chairman of its Committee on Municipal Administration 1897. 
Has done extensive editorial work in connection with a number of periodicals, and has 
been contributor to many more, including Die Zeit, of Vienna ; Law Times, of London ; 
the Century, Forum, Harper's Weekly and numerous political, financial and economic 
periodicals. 
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Epwarp E. Hieerns. Born in Chelsea, Mass., April 4, 1864. Educated in Mas. 
sachusetts public schools and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering was obtained in 1896. 
From 1888 to 1893 he was actively engaged in the commercial and engineering develop. 
ment of electric railways ; in 1893 he entered upon independent consulting work ag 
expert in street railway values and economies ; and in 1894 became editor of the Street 
Railway Journal and American Street Railway Investments. Mr. Higgins has written 
largely upon subjects connected with street railway management and finance, usually 
in the columns of the Street Railway Journal. 


Roser? C. Brooks. Born in Piqua, Ohio, February 7th, 1874. Educated in the 
public schools of Cambridge City, Indiana ; graduated from the Cambridge City High 
School in 1890 ; and from the department of economics and social science at Indiana 
University in 1896. Editor of Municipal Affairs and secretary of the Reform Club 
Committee on Municipal Administration, 1896-7. Resident at the University Settle. 
ment, New York, 1896-7. Published ‘‘A Bibliography of Municipal Administration 
and City Conditions” (New York, Reform Club, 224 pp.), in 1897. Elected to the Pres. 
ident White Fellowship in Political and Social Science at Cornell University for 1897-8. 


GENERAL Epwarp C. O’Brien. Bornin Fort Edward, Washington County, New 
York, April 20, 1860. Educated in the public schools and at the Granville Military 
Academy. In early life, engaged in the commission flour trade. In 1891 appointed by 
President Harrison United States Commissioner of Navigation. Was commended by 
maritime journals and shipping men generally for his administration of the office and 
his reports on American shipping. Resigned in December, 1892. Received the thanks 
of President Harrison and Secretary Blaine for his satisfactory settlement of the 
celebrated tonnage rate dispute with Norway and Sweden. In i895 appointed by 
Governor Morton Commissary General of Subsistence with the rank of Brigadier 
General. In March, 1895, appointed Commissioner of Docks by Mayor Strong, at the 
request of a large number of business men. Three times elected President of the 
Board. Applied himself immediately to securing enlarged improvement of the water 
front. Obtained the adoption by the Sinking Fund Commissioners of plans for 
extensive dock improvements between Charles and West Twenty-third streets. In May, 
1897, obtained from the Secretary of War permission to extend the pier head line in the 
North River by which 4,200,000 square feet was added to the wharfage room of the 
city. In June, 1897, was honored by Georgetown University with the degree of LL.D. 
Is one of only fifty similarly honored by Georgetown since it was founded in 1788. In 
1895 was chairman of the first annual convention of the International Deep Waterways 
Convention in Cleveland. Is New York’s representative on the Executive Board of 
the Association. Is a member of the Executive Committee of the Canal Men’s Union, 
and organized the monster Cooper Union mass meeting in 1895 in favor of the im- 
provement of the canals. Has taken a deep interest in everything pertaining to the 
use of waterways for commerce. Is a member of the Maritime Association, the Board 
of Trade and Transportation, the Union League Club, and several other clubs and bus- 
iness associations. 


Groree E. Warine, Jr. Born in Poundridge, N. Y., July 4th, 1838. Educated 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie and then studied agriculture with James J. Mapes. In 
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1855 he took charge of Horace Greeley’s farm at Chappaqua, N. Y., which he con- 
ducted on shares for two years. Appointed drainage engineer of Central Park, New 
York City, in 1857. Remained in this position four years, during which time he pre- 
pared the soil of the Mall and set out the four rows of elms on it. After the opening of 
the civil war he was appointed major of the Garibaldi Guard with which he served three 
months. In August, 1861, he was made major of cavalry by Gen. John C. Fremont. He 
was commissioned colonel in 1862 and served the remainder of the war in this capacity, 
chiefly in the southwest. After the war Colonel Waring devoted himself to agriculture 
and cattle breeding until 1877. Since that time he has been in active practice as an en- 
gineer of drainage, He was appointed in June, 1879, expert and special agent of the 
10th census of the United States with charge of the social statistics of cities. He has 
been a member of the National Board of Health since 1882. During the present admin- 
istration of the City of New York, Colonel Waring has been Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, in which capacity his work is too widely and favorably known to require de- 
sription here. He has invented numerous sanitary improvements chiefly in connec- 
tion with the drainage of houses and towns and has written a number ef articles and 
books on agriculture and sanitation. 


EpwarpD MussEy HARTWELL. Born May 29, 1850, at Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
passed his boyhood mostly at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Littleton, Massachusetts. He gradu- 
ated in 1869 from the Boston Latin School ; in 1873 from Amherst College (A.B.) ; in 1881 
from the Johns Hopkins University (Ph.D.) ; and in 1882 from the Miami Medical College, 
“incinnati, Ohio, (M.D.) After graduation from college, he was a teacher in the High 
School, Orange, N. J., 1878-74; and the Boston Latin School 1874-77. In 1879-80 
was a Fellow in Biology of the Johns Hopkins University, where he served as Instructor 
and Associate in Physical Training, 1883-1891. From January, 1891, to September 1, 
1897, he was Director of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1897, he assumed the duties of Secretary of the Department of Municipal 
Statistics of the City of Boston. He has studied abroad both ,as a private student in 
Vienna, Berlin and Stockholm, and as special agent of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and of the United States Department of Labor. He has written numerous 
pamphlets and reports upon physical training and school hygiene, and has contributed 
statistical studies to the publications of the United States Department of Labor and of 
the American Statistical Association. His most recent paper is entitled ‘‘ Public Baths 
in Europe,” and was published in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, July, 1897. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL, OWNERSHIP OR OPERATION OF 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES? 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO ELECTRIC LIGHTING.* 
By R. R. Bowker. 


A modern municipality is at once a small state or body poli- 
ti, and a great corporation or co-operative business. In empha- 
sizing its functions as a business, its limitations as a gov- 
emment must be not less emphasized. If that government 
is best which governs least, the public should not undertake 
what private enterprise can do as well. The ‘‘ government of the 
people, by the people and for the people”’ of Lincoln, truest of 
democrats, meant a democratic republic, not a populistic social- 
im. If the trend of the municipalization of industries makes to- 
ward socialism in the state, there is reason for caution. 

It is recognized by most thinkers that the social increment be- 
longs to the people. The public, and not private interests, should 
benefit from the increased values directly caused by the growth 
ofa great city. This does not involve socialism or the munici- 
pilization of industries. It does demand that franchises should 
tot go out of the people’s hands without limits as to time, safe- 
guards as to price and adequate power of control. 





*This paper is written from the point of view of the economist and citizen, but’ with” the*data 
mi experience gained as the executive of the New York Edison Company. To my mind, this’should 
mt involve opposition of interests; as he most serves his party who best serves his country, so he 
mst serves the interest of a public-service company who best serves the public. I mention the 

ationship, however, to forewarn readers of any unintentional bias. It is difficult for any outside 
businesses cited, in an academic discussion, to obtain real bases of comparison. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIES. 


The private or toll road, the well or spring, the private cistern, 
the tallow dip or oil lamp develop in a modern city into great 
public needs which van be handled only in an organized way. 
Among the facilities answering to such needs are streets, sewers, 
the supply of pure water for drinking and for steam, and of salt 
or other water for flushing and for fire use, lighting by gas or elee. 
tricity, telegraph and telephone communication, the supply of 
power through conduits, street transportation—surface, elevated 
or underground—pneumatic tubes and postal, messenger or 
parcels service. 

Good roads, it is conceded, must be provided by the common. 
wealth, as also sewerage; water supply is usually, though not 
always, considered a municipal function; lighting, communica- 
tion and transportation are on debatable ground ; there are few 
in this country who approve public bakeries or store-houses, al- 
though bread is a necessity of life. Somewhere within this range 
is the point where democracy becomes socialism. It is important 
to limit the function of the municipality at that point, and not to 
be misled by the phrase that ‘‘ a city is a business corporation.” 

There is no longer any question of the legal right of a munici 
pality in these days to enter almost any field of public supply. 
Practice has made abundant precedent, and repeated decisions of 
the Courts, culminating in the Rapid Transit decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, has settled beyond doubt the legal 
right of municipalities to invest in and operate what may be called 
municipal industries. Indeed, so far has practice gone, as in ac- 
tual cases where electric lighting has been supplied to private con- 
sumers below cost at the expense of taxpayers in general, 
that it is difficult to apply the limiting decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Topeka case that ‘‘ there can be no 
lawful tax which is not laid for public purposes.”’ The real limits of 
municipal activity must be found in an alert and wholesome 
public opinion which will prevent steps that lead by easy reaches 
into socialistic enterprises, pure and simple. 


NATURE OF MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES. 


A municipal franchise is generally understood to*meana 
freedom or privilege granted by a municipality giving to com- 
panies or other private persons the use of public property or facili- 
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ties, as of the streets, for the supply of conveniences or commodi- 
ties to its citizens. The phrase has come to mean indeed an in- 
dustry for which a franchise would be needed, and has been 
applied even when such an industry is operated by the munici- 
pality. Too often a franchise has been a free gift to private per- 
sons; but it is now conceded that such privileges should involve 
adequate return to the public. This may be made either 
by reduction in price, giving advantages directly to 
those citizens who are consumers, or through payment to 
the municipality of taxes, license fees, royalties on output or 
gross returns, or share of surplus profits, which last is perhaps 
the best way because it does not increase or tend to keep up 
price, but does offer to a supply company an inducément both 
toenterprise and economy. It does not matter to a gas supply 
company, for instance, whether the price to consumers is $1.25, 
out of which 25 cents is paid to the city, or is $1 to con- 
sumers direct. On the contrary, it does matter to tax- 
payers, when a municipal corporation operates an industry, 
whether the price to consumers is made at or below cost. While 
in case of profit the citizens generally reap the benefit through 
the municipality, in the case of loss they have to pay their quota, 
through taxes, for the benefit of those citizens who as consumers 
have had their supply at less than cost. In private companies 
this result of miscalculation or bad management falls only on 
those who as share-holders have deliberately taken risk. 
Franchises to supply public needs are often generalized as 
monopolies, but a distinction should be drawn. The postal ser- 
vice of the government is a monopoly and an artificial monopoly, 
because the law makes competition a penal offence. At the start 
the well and the private cistern may exist alongside the general 
water supply and sewerage system, but as a town grows into a 
city the board of health must intervene, and water and sewerage 
become practically monopolies. Railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are not in themselves monopolies (except as the 
telephone system is founded on exclusive patents), for it is chiefly 
because of the public value of an extended and centralized sys- 
tem that new or lesser competitors have little chance. Lighting 
is not a monopoly because gas and electricity have oil, as well as 
each other, for competitors ; and an electric company must also 
compete with private electric plants—which prevents extor- 
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tionate prices by what economists call substitution use. It is only 
when the use of the streets is given to one company or private 
person as against all others, that there exists a real monopoly 
in such service. 

DISTINCTIONS AMONG INDUSTRIES. 


The real key to what is usually called a municipal indus. 
try is in this fact: As the whole arterial system of the human 
body radiates from one central supply station, the heart, so the 
supply of water, gas, electricity, telephone communication, ete., 
in a great city, to be constructed and operated at best advantage 
and at least cost, must radiate from one or more central sources of 
supply, using the streets as arteries. Here competition involves 
duplication of investment, increased waste, multiplication of oper- 
ating expenses, in short, economic loss instead of gain. A unified 
street railway system with its advantages of transfer has the same 
economic advantage over independent lines. The inevitable trend in 
all these cases is, therefore, toward consolidation instead of com- 
petition. It is often cheaper to throw parallel systems out of use 
than to continue the waste of double operating. Competition, in 
such cases, does not act to reduce price, except by the cut-throat 
competition of rate-cutting, which involves a final loss instead of 
a public gain. If three gas mains exist where but one is needed, 
there is three times the investment cost and three times the operat: 
ing expeuses; costs, and therefore prices, are higher ; and in the 
end, usually one system survives, and the other two are dead 
loss. The limitation of price, therefore, must be _ bronght 
about, in private operation, not from competition but by the ap- 
plication of sound business principles on the part of those control- 
ling the industries or by the exercise of the power of municipal 
regulation in connection with the use of the public streets. 

A distinction is to be made between the distribution of 
natural products and the mannfacture of artificial products. 
Water supply is the distribution of a natural product. There is 
no manufacture, unless pumping and filtration be so considered. 
The production of gas or electricity is, on the contrary, a most 
complicated process of manufacture, especially requiring skilled 
labor and directive ability. Co-operative production has failed 
more than once where co-operative distribution has succeeded; 
and here, perhaps, should be one line of division between muni- 
cipal and private enterprise. 
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Another distinction is to be drawn between free and commer- 
cial service. The streets are free. Sewerage is free. Water sup- 
ply is partly free and partly paid for in water ‘‘ rates ’’ or taxes, 
especially by large consumers, directly according to metered con- 
sumption. Street lighting is free, commercial lighting is individ- 
ually paid for; but each costs Jess to produce or distribute when 
combined with the other. Possibly the line of municipalization 
should be drawn at sapplies which are wholly or chiefly free. 

A line is sometimes drawn at necessaries of life. Air is a first 
necessary Of life, and the limitation by law of the height of build- 
ings may be required to prevent dangerous fouling of air in the 
streets and lower stories. Water is a necessary of life and is sup- 
plied usually though not always, by the municipality. Food is 
always a necessary of life, heat and clothing are necessaries in most 
climates ; nevertheless, these are not considered, except by extreme 
socialists, as properly included under municipal functions. Light- 
ing is a convenience, almost, but not quite, a necessary of life. 
Transportation is a convenience, but scarcely a necessity. It does 
not seem that this line of division has real bearing. 

Clear thinking is most necessary in distinguishing between 
public control, public ownership and public operation. Public 
control involves inspection and regulation, but not necessarily 
ownership or operation. Public ownership may involve the own- 
ership of the distributing system only, for which the public high- 
ways must be used, or of the manufacturing plant also—a dis- 
tinction most important, though seldom emphasized. Public 
operation means the actual administration, as a productive busi- 
ness, of both manufacture and distribution. It isimportant to keep 
these distinctions in mind in considering the status in respect to 
public services in the great cities of the world. 

VARIANTS IN COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

In such a comparison of industrial services, several classes of 
variants must be taken intv account—as between industries, as be- 
tween localities, as between complete or impertect statistics and as 
between different methods of statement. Most of the tabulated 
returns put forward by those not acquainted with the respective 
industries furnish no real basis of comparison and are misleading. 
In England, however, the Board of Trade requirements afford a 
basis of comparison more nearly adequate, and it is gratifying that 
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the United States Bureau of Labor is entering upon a careful com- 
parison in the lighting industries, which has been planned to 
cover very nearly all the variant conditions. 

As to variants between industries: Water can be stored cheaply 
for use at any time and suffers no loss except a slight evaporation 
and leakage. Gas supply for ten hours can be stored cheaply, 
with perhaps 10 per cent. loss in gasometer storage and in dis. 
tribution through mains. The price is, therefore, usually the 
same to all consumers and at all hours. Electricity must be pro. 
duced at the instant of demand, unless stored at a loss of % 
per cent. in costly storage batteries. Of the generating ma- 
chinery required at the hours of maximum use, a quarter is utilized 
less than one hundred hours in a year, and the loss in transmis- 
sion reaches from ten per cent. to nearly forty per cent., the last 
on alternating systems which energize house converters through 
the whole twenty-four hours. The price, therefore, differs greatly 
with the conditions of supply, and electric current can profitably 
be supplied through ten hours at a third the price charged for 
the ‘‘maximum’”’ two hours. Street cars and suburban trains are 
chiefly in demand morning and evening. The telegraph can 
defer part of its business as night messages; but the telephone 
must instantly supply each demand and, contrary to most other 
industries, the operating cost in a large system is greater than in 
a small one, since a ‘‘central’’ of 50 subscribers need make but 
2,500 combinations, while one with 5,000 subscribers must pro- 
vide for 25,000,000 combinations at greatly increased cost. Even 
within city limits the cost of service is somewhat greater with 
distance, but it does not seem fair that a consumer to whom the 
source of supply is not near should be charged more than one 
close by, and in American cities street car fares as well as gas and 
electricity charges are usually generalized into a uniform rate. 
In the early days of postal facilities a pony express Jetter to San 
Francisco was a costly affair, but a two cent stamp now carries a 
letter either across the street in New York or across the continent 
to San Francisco. 

As to variants between localities: The density of population, 
not only in a city, but in the area supplied, is an important 
variant in cost. Fuel and water costs vary greatly. In New 
York hard ‘‘ pea’’ coal costs about $3 delivered, or $2.50 ‘‘ along- 
side’’ dock ; in Chicago soft factory coal is delivered to riverside 
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factories at about $1.10. Some western cities use natural gas or oil. 
Ratings are different in different localities, as in the candle 
power of gas and even in the definition of candle power, which is 
different on the Continent from that in England and America. 
In London electric incandescent lamp ‘‘equivalents”’ are usu- 
ally based on the eight-candle-power lamp; in Paris, on the ten- 
candle-power lamp ; in Berlin and American cities, on the sixteen- 
candle-power lamp. European prices for electric lighting usually 
do not cover the installation'and renewal of incandescent lamps, 
American prices usually include them. The standard arc-lamp of 
495 watts in the are or 450 watts at terminals (10 amperes of 45 to 50 
volts) is nominally of ‘*2,000 candle-power’’; but this lamp is 
spoken of in the New York contract as of “‘ at least 1,000 candle- 
power,” and entered in National Electric Light Association re- 
turns as ‘* 1,200 candle power ”’ ; while the high-tension arc light 
rated in Brooklyn as 1,200 candle power is of 325 watts or 7 am- 
peres. Overhead supply is much cheaper than subway supply, 
the New York rentals equalling $40 to $50 per lamp where street 
lighting only is supplied. Some of these latter variants are 
really variants in terminology, that is, in the different use of 
words or names in different places. 

There are usually many variants in the comparisons, es- 
pecially tabulated comparisons, between municipal returns 
and those of private corporations. A private corporation 
pays taxes and a municipal industry does not. Interest, main- 
tenance and depreciation charges are often overlooked in mu- 
nicipal industries. Legal charges are usually in municipal 
industries charged to the corporation counsel’s office and 
not to the industry. General expenses, such as auditing, 
and the cost of the central administration of the city, are 
commonly among the many forgotten elements in municipal 
accountings. The return of the private corporation to the state 
or city in indirect ways is usually not credited in such compari- 
sons. In Paris, for instance, the price of gas should be consid- 
ered for comparison as $1.35 per thousand cubic feet, because 
%.6 cents of the price—$1.64—is paid back to the citizens 
through the municipality or the national taxes. 

A company supply cannot be compared with municipal supply 
unless the charter also is for an entire city exclusive and per- 
Manent, as is usual under municipalization and is possible, un- 
der proper safeguards, in chartered companies. 
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MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIES IN THE GREAT CITIES.* 


The pages following give the facts and figures as to municipal 
industries in the great cities of the world, chiefly as to lighting, 
but with reference also to other industries, when the experience 
is significant or distinctive : 


PARIS.+ 


Paris has its gas supply exclusively from a private company, 
the Compagnie Parisienne, resulting from a consolidation a 
generation ago, covering the city and suburbs under an exclusive 
concession given in 1855, and extended under the contract of Feb. 
ruary 7, 1870, through 1905. This had in 1896, in addition to 93,044 
burners for public lighting, 347.295 customers; the year’s con 
sumption was 318,020,060 cubic meters and the receipts from sale 
of gas 80,876,336 francs. Under the contract with the municipality, 
its price to private consumers is 30 centimes per cubic meter ($1.64 

er thousand cubic feet) and to the city half that rate. In 18% 
it paid to the city 5,470,187 fr. in royalties of 2 centimes per cubic 
meter sold, 200,000 fr. for sub-soil privileges, 8,800,000 fr. as half 
of its surplus profits, in addition to 1,235,002 frances for expenses 
in the maintenance and care of street lamps—in all 15,705,189 fr.; 
and to the state in various taxes, 1,095,720 frances ; together, 16,- 
800,910 fr., or the equivalent of 5.3 centimes per cubic meter, or 
twenty per cent. of its total receipts from saleof gas. Thus out of 
$1.64 charged per thousand cubic feet, 28.6 cents is returned to 
the city of Paris ina tax actually paid by the gas consnmer, 
without which the price would be $1.35 per thousand cubic feet. 
The Compagnie Parisienne has issued 336,000 shares of 25v fr, 
of which it has amortized 188,513, leaving 147,487 shares (or 
$7,374,350) present share capital ; it has issued 553,332 obligations 
of 500 fr., of which it has amortized 237,136, leaving 316,916 bonds 
(or $31,619,600) outstanding. It has paid five per cent. on its bonds 
and in 1896 the enormous dividend of 26 per cent. on its stock, 
an extraordinary showing of what can be done by a private com- 
pany occupying an exclusive field in a great city. 

Paris has six electric lighting companies, each occupying 4 





* Round numbers are given, except when from official reports or where exact figures have value. 
The franc (United States Government exact value 19.3 cents) is reckoned at 20 cents; the German 
mark (23.8 cents) and the English shilling (24.3 cents) at 24 or 25 cents; the pound sterling ($4.866) at $ 
The Arerican cent is practically equal to 5 centimes or 1 sou French, 4 pfennigs German and one- 
half-penny English. The cubic metre is equivalent to 35.30 cubic feet; a square metre to 10.76 square 
feet or to 1.20 square yards ; and the metric tonne (1,000 kilogrammes) to 2,204.6 lbs. or nearly our 
long ton of 2,240 lbs. The electrica! “unit” in general use, known in England as the Board of Trade 
unit, is the kilowatt hour (1,000 watts), equal to 1 1/3 horse-power, and supplying current for 
approximately 2 high efficiency 16-candle-power incandescent lamps, or 2 standard arc lamps. The 
French also use the hektowatt (100 watts), or one-tenth this. Candle power is a somewhat indefi- 
nite term, and the English and American standard is much lower than the Continental standard. 

+“ L’Eclairage 4 Paris ” par H. Marechal (Baudry, 1894) ; Traité avec la Compagnie Parisienne du 
Gaz, 7 Fev. 18:0 (Aureau. 1877); Rapport 1897 Compagnie Parisienne, Ze Gas, 15 Av. 1897; Exposé6s 
propos de prolongation des sociétés d’electricité, par Ch. Bos (Conseil Municipal, No. 101, 1897) ; Sup- 
plement Statistique, L’/ndustrie Electrique, % Jan., 1897. 
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“secteur ’’ of the city under a municipal concession for 18 years 
expiring in 1907-8, and a small municipal plant in the central 
market house. These seven systems supply 744 street and 7,056 
commercial arc lamps and 416,000 incandescent lamps (chiefly 10 
and 16 candle power) and there are 4,000 arcs and 286,900 incandes- 
cent lamps on private plants, making a total electric installation 
for all Paris of 11,800 are and 702,900 incandescent lamps. There 
are but 500 electric motors in all Paris, power being supplied 
largely by compressed air. The municipal contract limits the 
price to 15 centimes per hektowatt hour (30 cents per unit) for 
lighting and 6 centimes per hektowatt hour (12 cents per — for 
power purposes. The average price is about 11 centimes per hek- 
towatt hour without lamps, somewhat above the American maxi- 
mum price of one cent per 16 candle power lamp, which includes 
lamps. The six private companies have ashare capital of 48,000,- 
000 frances and obligations of 15,500,000 francs, and one company 
has a floating debt exceeding 30,000,000 francs. Three of the 
companies pay five, and one four per cent. dividend ; one has never 
paid dividends, and one is just beginning. 

The electric light companies have recently petitioned the 
municipality to extend these concessions for a further period of 
2% years, and M. Charles Bos, a member of the Municipal Council, 
has presented (1897) a most careful and valuable technical report 
on this question. He states that the present price of electric cur- 
rent is practically equal to the price of gas burned in the ordinary 
way. The distributing system in Paris is chiefly under the 
sidewalks and the city retains the right to take over this 
“canalization’’ ata fair valuation. The city charge for replacing 
pavement is stated at 8fr. per square meter ($1.30 per square 
yard) for stone on concrete and 16 fr. ($2.60 per square yard) for 
asphalt, and for sidewalks 5 to 6 fr. per square meter. M. Bos 
states the cost of coal in Paris at 32 fr. per ton, in Berlin at 21.5 
fr. and in London at 24 fr. 

Paris also includes in its sub-soil system ducts for compressed 
air for power purposes, and a pneumatic service for postal pur- 
poses. The telephone system in Paris is in the hands of the 
government and is much behind the age; until recently calls 
were made by the name and address of the subscriber. 

Outside of Paris there are recorded in the French cities and 
towns, 28 municipal and 378 company plants, now very important. 


BERLIN AND OTHER GERMAN CITIES.* 


Berlin has a municipal gas plant supplying the city except in 
the central district which is supplied by a gas company organized 
in 1825 by English capitalists, whose charter proved to be an ex- 





_ *Die Berliner Elektrizitiits werke bis ende 1896, von G. Kemman (Springer, 1897) ; 
Die éffentlicke Beleuchtung von Berlin, von Dr. H. Lux, (Fischer, 1896) ; Berichte Ber- 
liner Elektrizitits Werke ; Hlvtktrotechnische Zeitung, 1 Juli, 1897 ; Technischer Fthrer 
von Budapest, von A. E. Illes (Patria, 1896). 
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clusive and perpetual privilege for the heart of the city. The 
municipal plant produced in 1895-96, 86,213,953 cubic metres, and 
the private company 31,528,804, together 117,742,757 cubic metres, 
The municipal price is 16 pfennigs per cubic metre ($1.08 per 1,000 
cubic feet) for lighting and 10 pf. (67c.) for heating, and the price 
from the private company is 15.2 pf. ($1.02) for lighting and 9.5 
pf. (64c.) for heating, the private company having kept its price 
5 per cent. below that of the municipal supply. 

Berlin has but one electric lighting company, the Berliner 
Elektricitats Werke, which had in 1896-97 4,067 customers, 
196,076 incandescent lamps, 196 street and 8,977 commercial, a 
total of 9,173 are lamps, and 7,475 horse-power in motors, ete, 
It delivered in the year, 14,200,000 units and had gross receipts 
from current of 5,134,300 marks, nearly $1,280,000. It paid 
to the city under its contract 513,430 marks, being 10% on 
the returns for current, etc., and 273,948 marks, being 25% of its 
surplus profit above 6% dividend, together 787,378 marks ($186 000) 
exclusive of taxes. It also paid into a reserve fund required by 
law 112,083 marks, into two employees’ benefit funds 93,750 
marks, and a dividend of 124% on the share capital. The base 
price is 3 pf. ($c.) per 16-candle power lamp hour without lamps, 
being 15 cents per unit, and for power 16 pf. (4c.) per unit. 
Lamps are supplied at an additional charge of 5 marks ($1.20) 
per 16 c. p. lamp per year. On incandescent light discounts 
are allowed of from 5 to 25% according to the number of hours’ 
use of the lamps, and in addition from 5 to 20% according to the 
total amount of current consumed. The average return of the 
Berlin Company for all services, including a supply of current 
for three lines of electric railways, is about 9 cents per unit. In 
addition to the company service, there are 348 private plants 
with 3.690 are and 85,000 incandescent lamps. Berlin also has 
a ‘“* blow post’’ subsoil service in connection with its post office 
and a governmental telephone service, which, like that of Paris, 
is much behind the times. 

Outside of Berlin there are in German cities and towns 207 
company and 41 municipal plants, the leading examples of the 
latter being in Frankfort, Dressden, Hanover, Dusseldorf, 
Colugne, Nuremberg, Bremen, and now in Munich. Vienna 
has had a gas company, organized by English capitalists, 
but the socialist power known to us under the mask 
of anti-Semitic agitation has carried the point of erecting an 
operating plant, without taking over or making allowance to the 
gas company for its existing works, a striking example of 
municipal confiscation. Electric lighting is supplied by five or 
more private companies, one of these having one of the largest 
stations in the world on the banks of the Danube. Buda Pest 
is supplied by two electric lighting companies, one distributing 
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high-tension and one low-tension current, and is especially note- 
worthy for its handling of the transportation question, having a 
trolley line operated by a private company through underground 
ducts, the first important installation of its kind, and a rapid 
transit tunnel electric railway operated by the same company. 


LONDON.* 


London does not own its water front, except along the ‘‘ em- 
bankments’’ made during the past generation, and its magnificent 
system of docks is the work of several different corporations, 
one of which has a capital of £5, 000,000. 

London receives its water supply from eight private companies, 
the oldest, dating from 1608, and one other taking water from the 
river Lea, a third from chalk pits in the hills of Kent, the other 
fve from the upper Thames, filtering the water through large 
settling pools. Water rates based on rental value must be paid 
by the tenant in advance ; the house-owner must lay the pipes 
communicating with the mains, except for houses renting under 
$50 per year, for which the company must on request furnish ser- 
vice pipes, charging for them an additional annual charge, in 
which case the owner is responsible for the water rates. The 
London County Council desires to take over the water supply, but 
bills have so far failed because of disagreement as to compensa- 
tion. The Board of Works, and now the County Council, has 
safeguarded the interest of the public ; no.addition to share capi- 
tal has been allowed since 1878, and the interest on debentures 
has since 1894 been limited to a rate that in the judgment of the 
Governor of the Bank of England would secure issue at par. The 
companies cannot pay more than ten per cent. dividend except to 
make up lower previous dividends; the actual rate has ranged 
from 5 to 124 per cent., and the priceof the stock ranges from 
150 to 420, reducing the actual return to from 2} to 3} per cent. 
on present investment value. Any surplus must be invested asa 
reserve fund in the hands of the City Chamberlain. 

London is supplied with gas from three private companies, 
under close government regulation. The price is from 2s. 5d. to 
3s. 6d. (58 to 84 cts.) per thousand cubic feet of gas giving fifteen 
candle power in a five-foot burner. Meters are tested by County 
Council officials at a charge of from 6 pence (12 cts.) to three shil- 
lings (72 cts.) or more, for which the gas company pays if the 
meter is innacurate and the consumer if it is accurate. 

London has ten electric lighting companies and four vestry 
municipal plants, occupying under ‘‘ Provisional Order ”’ charters, 
specified districts of London, in some cases exclusive, in other 

* Whitaker’s Almanac, 1897 ; Dickens’ Dictionary of London, 1897 ; The Hlec- 


trician, Supplement, 29 Jan., 1897 ; Lightning, 25 Mar., 1897 ; Electricity up to Date, 
by J. B. Verity (Warne, 1896). 
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cases with two companies incompetition. The price is limited by 
the Board of Trade to a maximum of 8 pence (16 cts.) per 
unit. In practice the base rate of the companies varies from 8 
pence (16 cts.) to 6 pence (12 cts.), not including lamps, with a 
sliding scale reducing the price as low as 4 pence for motive 
power, or in one case 3 pence if used during the daytime alone, 
The share and loan capital together of the ten companies exceeds 
£4,500,000. The sales in 1896 exceeded 18,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
and the returns £450,000, making an average rate of practically 
6 pence (12 cts.) per unit, or 6/10c. per 16 candle power 
lamp hour, which does not include lamps. The most successfal, 
though not the largest of the London companies, received in 1896 
an average price of 5.63 pence (11 cts.), and its operating expenses 
were 3.34 pence (6? cts.). Of the municipal plants only that in 
the parish of St. Pancras is comparable ; its investment is about 
£109,000; its output in 1896 was. 850,000 units; its average 
price 5.34 pence, and its average cost 4 pence. The other 
three plants in the parishes of Hampstead, Islington and Shore- 
ditch are small or new. The last, however, has been designed by 
enterprising private contractors, who have installed a ‘‘destructor” 
plant, utilizing the refuse from the streets for fuel, and a thermal 
sturage apparatus of the Druitt-Halpin method. This plant was 
put in operation only in 1897, and no figures are yet available. It 
promises, however, to present one of the most favorable examples 
of municipal supply in the world. In the small Hampstead 
municipal plant the average price was 5.54 pence, and the ex- 
penditure 7.38 pence, so that the rate payers paid a third of the 
actual cost. The Crystal Palace private company also showed a 
loss. 

The new County Council thoroughfares in London are supplied 
with several miles of subway tunnels, accessible from various 
points and providing access through manholes to the sewers 
as well as facilities for all kinds of subway service, including 
water mains, gas pipes, electric conduits and a hydraulic service 
for elevators and motor purposes at over 1,000 pounds pressure. 
From these subways alcove connections are made on either side 
between each pair of buildings. 


OTHER ENGLISH CITIES. 


Outside of London there are recorded eighteen private electric 
light companies and thirty municipal plants, the trend being evi- 
dently toward municipalization. The largest systems are those 
of Manchester, a municipal plant which last year produced 
1,748,000 units at an average price of 5.25 pence and an av- 
erage cost of 3.01, or fifty-seven per cent. of receipts ; Liverpool, 
a private company, with 1,185,000 output, average price of 
7.3 pence and average cost of 3.49 pence, or forty-seven per cent., 
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and Glasgow, a municipal plant, with 1,090,000 output, at an 
average price of 5.58 pence and cost of 4.12 pence, or seventy- 
three per cent. Birmingham, noted for its municipalization of 
industries, decided to permit the new industry of electricity sup- 
ply to go into the hands of a private company for the parliament- 
ary period of fifty years. Of the private companies one, and 
of the corporations eight show greater expenditures than receipts, 
these being mostly small systems, only one having more than 
£3,000 income. At Blackburn, a municipal plant, the average 
price is 5.91 pence and the expenditures 10.1 pence, or 171 

r cent., so that the taxpayers pay 4.10 pence on every unit 
sold to consumers. At Dover, a private company, the average 
price is 4.75 pence and the cost 880 pence, or 
1% per cent., so that the shareholders pay 3.05 pence 
toward each unit sold to consumers. The highest price charged 
by a private company is 7.76 pence ; the highest price chargedby 
a municipal system, 6.50 pence; the highest costs are 10.1 pence 
at Blackburn, and 8.8 pence at Dover, an excess of cost of 1.3 
pence on the municipal plant. The lowest cost is 2.72 pence in 
the Yorkshire private company and 2.66 in the Whitehaven mu- 
nicipal plant, a difference of .06 pence—practically the same. 
Comparisons even here are not accurate, because, though the 
Board of Trade returns are on closely parallel lines, they are not 
entirely the same, and the variants of locality cannot be consid- 
ered. The closest comparison possible. perhaps, in the world, is 
between Manchester and Liverpool ; the Manchester municipal 
plant, though installed so late as 1893, is of an old and almost 
obsolete type; the Manchester output is fifty per cent. greater 
than Liverpool and the cost iscorrespondingly lower. The figures 
show practically a ‘‘ drawn game”’ as between private companies 
and municipal plants in England. 

England has had rival telephone systems, that of the National 
Telephone Company and that of the government. Competition 
has been keen. The government system has held but 1,000 out of 
over 100,000 subscribers. Almost all the government exchanges 
have been abandoned, and the most important one existing, that 
at Neweastle-on-Tyne, has but one-third the number of subscrib- 
ers of the private company. The government postal service was 
so much affected by the telephone system that Parliament passed 
a bill authorizing the Post Office to take over the trunk or long- 
distance lines, so that these lines are now maintained and oper- 
ated under the direction of the postal authorities, and subscribers 
between the exchanges of the private telephone system are con- 
nected through the government postal lines. It may be men- 
tioned that in Stockholm, where there is like competition be- 
tween a government and a private system, the private system is 
also getting the lead. 
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NEW YORE. 


New York owns most of its water front ; its gross dock rent. 
als, amounting in 1895 to $2,084,382, are paid into the sinkip 
fund, but the expenses of the Dock Depaitment, $1,061,697 jp 
1895, and the interest on dock bonds for $27,053,000, practically 
offset these. The city, indeed, seems to get less from its docks 
than if they were private property paying taxes. New York 
leases ferry privileges each ten years, at public sale, to the highes 
bidder, who must take over the operating plant at appraisement 
value—an excellent plan, bringing the city $346,598 rental jp 
1896. 

New York owns and operates its water supply as well as its 
sewerage system. The water ‘‘rates’’ and meter returns at ten 
cents per hundred cubic feet, $3,852,396 in 1895, are paid in gross 
into the sinking fund, but the expenses on water account, 
$1,808,264, in 1895, reduce the net. revenue to about $2,000,000, 
which is nearly offset by the interest .on outstanding water bonds 
of $44,126,300. Interest on its full cost not accurately known 
but estimated at $78,000,000 would show a loss. 

New York (Manhattan Island only) has four gas companies, 
the Consolidated including six former companies, the Equitable 
including the new East River Company, the Mutual with a_ pro. 
vision in its charter against consolidation, and the Standard. It 
is expected that one new company will practically, if not in form, 
consolidate most of these interests. There have been a number 
of gas mains in One street. The gas companies publish no 
statistics of output. The price, as high as $2.25 per 1,v00 cubic 
feet a few years ago, has been reduced by operating improvements 
by competition and by legislation to $1.20 per thousand feet, the 
law of 1896 reducing it 5 cents per year from $1.25 till it reaches 
in 1901 $1.00. Oil chiefly is used for fuel. When the Edison 
Company began incandescent electric lighting in 1882, gas stocks 
dropped nearly one-half, but despite all electrical developments, 
the gas product has increased year by year. The four companies 
have a stock capital exceeding $53,000,000 and bonded debt above 
$6,000,000, chiefly at five per cent. The stocks show a market 
value ranging from $128 to $335, or an excess of $30,000,000 above 
par, reducing the dividend of 4 to 12% to about 4% on market value. 

New York (Manhattan Island only) has seven electric central 
station systems with fifteen generating stations and 400 to 500 iso- 
lated plants, aggregating probably 660,000 incandescent lamps, 14,- 
500 are lamps (of which 2,815 are city street lamps), besides 28,500 
horse power in motors, making an equivalent of over 800,000 
sixteen candle power incandescent lamps, or with motors, over 
1,200,000 equivalent. ‘There are as many as five competing con- 
ductors on the same thoroughfare. The Edison Company con- 
trols the Manhattan and Harlem high tension systems, and the 
United (Westinghouse) Company the Brush arc-light system, 
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showing the trend toward consolidation. Only the Edison Com- 
pany printsareport. It hasa stock capital of $8,000,000, paying 
originally four per cent. and now six per cent., the market price 
of $125 making this five per cent. on actual investment cost, and 
$6,500,000 in bonds, paying five per cent. interest. It had (No- 
vember 30) 7,422 customers, 345,280 incandescent lamps, 4,317 arc 
lamps and 18,874 horse power in motors, the equivalent of 673,484 
16 candle power lamps, making it the largest electricity supply 
company in the world. Its returns in 1895 were 
$1,771,229, or including the high tension system, $2,222,737. 
The base-rate for incandescent electric lighting is one 
cent per sixteen candle power lamp hour (twenty cents 
per unit), ten cents per arc lamp hour and 10 cents per 
horse power hour, but all these rates are reduced by discounts 
and a wholesale base-rate of ten cents per kw. hour is made for 
general use. The average Edison return in November, 1897, was 
8/10¢c per 16 candle power lamp hour for incandescent lighting 
with or 3/4c without lamps, or 11 1/2 cents per unit for all services. 
New York city pays forty cents per night for stand- 
ard are lights, or $146 per year, being practically four 
cents per arc lamp _ hour, forty-five cents for like 
lamps in parks, etc., and fifty cents per pair for the 
Fifth avenue smaller lights. This price is reckoned to cover little 
above actual cost, including subway rental, of city lighting to the 
companies, which get their profit from commercial lighting in the 
same streets. Small anthracite coal costsin New York about 
$2 75 to $3 per ton, or ‘‘ alongside’’ dock, about $2.25 to $2.50. No 
electric lighting company other than the Edison has paid divi- 
dends, except the Brush Company in its earliest years, when the 
price of city lighting was much higher, and the total share and 
loan capital of all companies averages much below par. 

After Edison in 1882 had proved that electric lighting by un- 
derground conductors was feasible, a law was passed requiring 
all electric wires to be placed insubway ducts. Twosubway com- 
panies now exist, one for high and one for low tension conduc- 
tors, charging a rental prescribed by the Board of Electrical Con- 
trol, a municipal commission, varying with size of duct ; the ren- 
tal for standard three-inch duct is $1,000 per mile, which when 
street lighting only is furnished is $50 per year per lamp at the 
usual distance of 250 feet apart. The Board of Electrical Control 
reported in 1896, 707 miles of ducts for high tension conductors, 
211 for Edison low tension conductors, 950 for telephoné and 
telegraph conductors and 56 of ventilating pipe. The city has had 
the right since January 1, 1897, to take over these ducts, subject 
to liens and leases, at cost and 10% per year profit (less dividends 
actually paid), and free ducts must be furnished for the police, 
fire and othercity departments. Hvuuse connections must be made 
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at the expense of the supply companies, but all ducts built by or 
for these companies are in the legal ownership of the subway 
company. Besides this subway system, New York has in its 
subsoil a steam-heating system and a pneumatic system for the 
telegraph companies, producing a complexity probably beyond 
parallel elsewhere. It has also an oil pipe line across the city, 
New York receives nothing directly for its subsoil privileges ex. 
cept a ridiculous sum, $141 in 1895, from one gas company, and 
a franchise fee, $2,587 in 1895,. for the oil pipe line; but the 
supply companies, besides paying taxes to city and state, pay 
. also the expenses of the state commissions and boards of control, 

The New York street railway system has been in process 
of consolidation for some years until now there remain chiefly 
two great operating companies, the Metropolitan and the Third 
Avenue company. These are both private corporations, each 
transferring on its own system within the single fare of five cents, 
The four lines of elevated railway, originally built by two com- 
peting companies, are now consolidated into the Manhattan com- 
pany. The city has no specific rights of control over these roads, 
but receives certain license payments per car and other franchise 
payments from railroads, amounting in 1895 to $352,288. 

The new charter for Greater New York makes the rights of 
the city in its water front, streets, etc., inalienable, and prohibits 
new franchises for a longer period than 25 years, with renewals 
optional on the part of the city aggregating 25 years more. On 
the termination of a grant, the plant shall become the city's 
property either without payment or at valuation, as the grant 
may prescribe ; if the city takes over property without compen- 
sation, it may operate the plant or make a new lease, but if com- 
pensation be required, the city shall itself operate for at least five 
years—an unnsual and extraordinary provision. Every grant 
shall provide for efficient service at reasonable rates. The juris- 
diction over gas, electricity and like industries passes to the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, Lighting and Supplies; and 
he is required to provide for tests of gas, of meters and of electric 
wiring. Private consumers may require a test of meters by the 
official inspector, the consumer paying for the test if the meter is 
accurate and the company if it is not. 


OTHER AMERICAN CITIES.* 


Philadelphia has a municipal water supply, started in the 
last century, which has long been its pride and has been consid- 
ered very profitable to the city. But the figures apparently do 
not cover interest or depreciation on cost, which is indeterminate, 
one estimate being of $28,000,000. It started municipal gas works 
in 1841 ; these have steadily degenerated until they became a no- 





* Lack of sufficient and reliable data compels the omission of detailed statements 
concerning Detroit. 
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torious disgrace to the city, and in November, 1897, an ordinance 
3 was passed leasing the plant to the United Gas Improvement Co. 
. for 30 years. The municipal plant supplied about 60% of the gas 
i used, purchasing the rest from a private company at 37 cents per 
7 1,000 cubic feet in gas holder. Last year there was manufac- 
7 tured about 5,000,000 thousand cubic feet, 3,000,000 of coal gas 
a and 2,000,000 of water gas; the public lighting consumed 674,- 
e (00 of this, 545,000 being for street lamps, and there was ‘* unac- 
y counted for,”’ 1,132,000. There were 163,644 consumers on the 
i. books of the bureau. The annual report complained bitterly 
$5 of the bad condition of the system, and of the difficulty of obtain- 
ly ing adequate appropriations for modernizing it. The price of gas 
rd bas been $1 per 1,000 cubic feet, said to be of 19 candle power, 
oh but the gas has been notoriously poor. The receivts in 1896 
8, were $3,318,337, and a gross profit of $352,988 was reported. It 
n- is stated that $674,031 worth of gas is supplied free to the city. 
m- An accountant’s report, however, shows $281,569 additional ex- 
is, nses, aside from interest on investment, improvement cost, ete., 
se and he figures, including extension improvements, a net deficit 
for the past three years of $416,000 per year.t+ 
of Philadelphia’s electric lighting companies are now for the 
its j most part consolidated in the hands of the Pennsylvania Heat, 
als [light & Power Company, which includes the Edison system. 
(Qn [ There are in the city and suburbs 6,661 street arc lights at 30 to 
y's fect. per night, or $109.50 to $135.05 per year, costing the city 
ant [about $800,000 yearly. The price of electric lighting in Philadel- 
en- jm phia is on a base rate of 3/4c. per 16 c. p. lamp hour, somewhat, 
m- (vutslightly, reduced by discounts. In 1894 a Committee of Coun- 
ive (_cils was appointed to consider the establishment of a municipal 
ant eectric plant reported strongly against the plant. 
ris- Chicago was formerly supplied with gas by nine companies 
the [vith at least three sets of pipes in some streets, of which eight 
und (§have been consolidated in 1897 into The Peoples’ Gas, Light 
tric and Coke Company, originally organized as the Gas Trust’ 
the [Company in 1887, but blocked by legal proceedings until the 
y is Meonsolidation act of 1897. The consolidated company has a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000,000, on which it pays 6 per cent. dividend, 
aid a bonded indebtedness of $29,000,000 at 5 per cent. interest. 
Ithas about 158,000 customers, consuming over 5,000,000 thou- 
the fjund cubic feet; its revenue, including by-products, is above 
sid- $9,000,000. The city receives 34 per cent. on gross receipts or at 
y do feast $150,000 per year exclusive of city and state taxes. The 
ate, tice of gas, which was $2.50 in 1883, was made in 1893 $1.25 with 
orks reduction of five cents per year, by which the price is now §1. 
| no- In electric lighting, the Chicago Edison Company has 
ments 





[#See the articles by Dr. Frederic W. Speirs and Col. John L, Rogers for a more 
led discussion of this subject.—Eprror. ] 
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consolidated into it eight other companies, including all except 
four small companies still existing on the south side. The 
Chicago Edison Company (Nov. 30, 1897), has 6,000 customers 
with 5,500 are and 234,000 incandescent lamps and 7,400 horge. 
power in motors. The smaller companies. south of 39th street 
show 2,500 customers, with 1,600 are and 67,000 incandescen; 
lights and but 45 horse-power in motors. Besides these there ay 
probably 200 or 300 private plants, aggregating perhaps 8 509 
arc and 200,000 incandescent lamps and 1,000 horse-power jp 
motors. This shows a total in electric lighting of 15,700 ar 
and 500,000 incandescent lamps, the equivalent of 657,000 16. 
candle power lamps and 8,445 horse power in motors, in al] 
nearly 900,000 equivalent. Chicago reported, 1896, 1,624 street 
arc lamps, of which 459 were supplied by private companies at 
$102.70, 59 at $137.50 and 116 from a municipal plant at $96.76. 
Oil chiefly is used by the gas companies ; soft factory coal costs 
$1 to $1.10 at riverside factories. Chicago has no general subway 
system, but the conductors are underground except in the sub. 
urbs. The subway legislation requires that for new grants the 
consent of property holders shall be required for new subways 
as for new street railways. 

Boston has been supplied with gas by the Boston and the Bay 
State Companies in the city proper and by five local companies in 
its suburban districts. All the Boston interests have been con- 
solidated (Dec., 1897) in the New England Coke & Gas Company, 
with $17,000,000 stock and with $17,000,000 bonds. The two 
chief companies have paid 10% and 9% dividend on capital of $4,500,- 
000. The price of gas in Boston is now $1. Boston hasits electric 
lighting chiefly from the Edison Company, with £3,750,000 capital, 

aying 7 ner cent., and no bonds, and the Boston (high tension) 

ompany with $1,700,000 capital, paying 6 per cent., and $1,062, 
000 bonds, besides which there are a suburban company of $174,400 
capital, a small block plant company of $9,500 capital and 20 
private plants. The Edison Company reports 1,541 arc lamps, 
158,000 incandescent lamps and 6,109 horse-power in motors; the 
Boston Company (1896) 2,193 «re lamps, 50,629 incandescent 
lamps and 1,468 horse-power in motors. The city lighting is sup- 
plied by the Boston Company with 2,159 are lamps averaging 
35 cents per night or $127.75 per year. The price of incandescent 
lighting is ~,c. per 16c. p. lamp hour, base rate, with lamps, sub- 
ject to discounts ; the average return for 1896 was ,c. for incat- 
descent lighting. All these systems are under the control of tle 
Massachusetts Board of Gas & Electric Light Commissioners, from 


which permission to increase capital, extend systems and orgal- 


ize new companies must be obtained, to which detailed annail 
reports must be made, and by which « valuable annual report is 
issued. 

Brooklyn obtains its gas supply from the Union Gas Com- 
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pany, a consolidation of five or more former companies. It ob- 


tains its electric lighting from the Edison Company, which has 
consolidated with it the Citizens (high tension) Company, and 
from two small companies in the Eastern District, besides private 
plants. A new Kings County Gas & Illuminating Company has 
recently been organized with a view to electric lighting. The 
Edison Company has a capital of $3,750,000, paying 6 per cent. 
dividends, and bonds of $1,000,000 paying 5% interest. The price 
of incandescent lighting is 1c. less discounts for average con- 
sumption, and less additional discounts for large bills, bringing 
the average price below 3/4c. per 16 c. p. lamp hour. Brooklyn 
has 3,200 street arc lamps, of 1,200 nominal candle power, for the 
most of which it pays 34c. a night, or $124.10 per year. 

Toronto, Canada, should be cited as a city which has taken 
over the ownership of its street railway tracks, which it rents to 
the Toronto Railway Company, under a carefully drawn agree- 
ment, giving the city from 8 per cent. up to 20 percent. of 
gross receipts and assures reasonable fares, special tickets being 
old for working men’s hours at 8 for 25c., and children’s tickets 
forschool hours at 10 for 25c. Ordinary tickets are 6 for 25c., 
while at Kingston, with a private company, the price is 8 tickets 
for 25c. Two years since, the municipality proposed to establish 
amanicipal lighting plant, but it was voted down, and the gas 
system is operated by the Consumers’ Gas Company, and the 
dectric system by the Toronto Electric Light Company. The 
tity makes a contract for street arc lamps each four years. 

In 100 American cities of 30,000 population and over recorded 
by the National Electric Light Association, tive have municipal 
plants; and of 450 smaller cities, fifty-three have municipal 
plants ; or a total of 493 cities with private and fifty-eitht with 
municipal plants. The figures of price for street lighting for the 
standard arc lamp range from $64.75 in Dubuque, on moonlight 
shedule, and $68.52 costs (direct expenses only), all night, in 
Detroit's municipal plant, to a price of $156.95 in Fall River, 
Mass. The New York report shows prices to be $146, $164.25 
ad $182.50, nominally for 1,200 candle power lamps; in fact, 
the first are the standard arc lamps registered elsewhere as 2,000 
tandle power, the second are the same lamps under exceptional 

ircumstances, and the third are pairs of lamps, not single lamps, 
sipplied from the Edison system. The standard are lamp using 
h) watts in the are (ten amperes supplied at forty-five-tifty 
ots) is usually called a 2,000 candle power lamp, but this in 
New York is rated officially as ‘*at least 1,000 candle power” 
nd is entered in the National Electric Light Association reports 
81,200 candle power, though in other cities counted 2,000, while 
te lowest standard lamp of 300 watts 6.8 to 7 amperes at forty- 
ve to fifty volts), in use in Brooklyn and elsewhere, is counted 
81,200 candle power. 
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DATA OF COMPARISON. 
The facts as to municipal industries in the chief cities and from 
































the several countries show such range and diversity in method . 
and results that conclusive generalizations are not easy. Each . 
advocate can indeed find individual facts in defense of hisown | 
views. It is the usual device of socialist writers to emphasize the 
ills of an existing system, and to assume that in their new Utopia fa 
all would go well. This has been true of much of the argument lin 
for the municipalization of industries. The wiser course is per. 
haps to build from existing conditions, by eliminating the bad ps 
features and promoting the good features of an existing system, pe 
unless the evidence is conclusive that another system would be in gr 
all or in most respects better. In this belief I shall state my own $ 
conclusions from these data, and from my personal experience. y 
It is, of course, not more practicable to reconstruct exist- ye 
: ; Agger tha 
ing systems altogether on these lines, than it is to remake ‘ 
altogether an existing city in the light of present know- ‘> 
ledge and modern methods. Yet Parisand other continental cities Ys 
have been largely reshaped within this generation, and the trend aie 
of progress will be, I think, in the directions indicated. Nor ite 
would municipalization be possible with justice, except in view of iin 
existing conditions and investments. It is not just, for instance, im 
that a municipality should take over private industries by right “i 
of eminent domain or legislative enactment, at the appraisement fort 


value merely of the existing plant. The electric lighting industry an 
for example,though not yet 20 years old,has shown extraordinary ea 
development and changes, and a large part of its actual cost has ‘ie 
been in patent rights, engineering expenses and replacements of that 
machinery or distributing plant. Mr. Edison’s original two-wir dlusi 
underground system in New York has been entirely replaced by Th 
his improved three-wire system. To write off such replace ible : 
ments is not always practicable in industries which have no ts w 
reached the paying point. Expenditures on this account ar and § 
legitimately a part of the actual investment, and they must 
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taken into account if municipalization is not to mean confisc dine, 
tion. It should be repeated that a fair comparison between a pr for lo 


vate company and a municipal industry requires that the priva betwe 
company shall have, asin Berlin, the advantages usually 4% | 
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sociated with a municipalized industry. y 
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PUBL1C CONTROL OF MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES. 


THE PREFERABLE SYSTEM. 
The modern city, it seems to me, should own and control its 


. streets, including, as far as possible, both sub-soil and surface 
d facilities of distribution ; should itself provide sewerage and water 
. supply, but should leave to private companies the operation of 
" § industries which involve manufacture or complex administration. 
le § The city should receive adequate rent for the use of its street 
8 § facilities, should obtain for the people the social increment by 
at F jimitations of profit or price, and should give to the private com- 
' panies every economic advantage of tenure, centralization, etc., 
ad possible to a municipalized industry. Charters should be 


granted for a specific period say of 25 years, with renewals 
™ 7 at the option of the municipality upon similar terms, 
90 that satisfactory service would insnre a continuing fran- 
chise. With the proviso, as in the New York ferry leases, 
that the new lessee might take over the operating plant at an 
appraised valuation, this would invite and safeguard the investment 
of private capital without undue risk. Provision should be made, 
asin Paris, to secure for the public the most modern improve- 
ments and consequent reductions in cost. The city should have 
its own services, as street lighting,at cost, this including of course, 
investment as well as operating charges. With such safeguards, 
one gas company and one electric light company, competing with 
each other, and one surface railway company affording facilities 
fortransfer and competing with an underground or elevated system, 
would give the best economic results. Parallel grants should 
be made only on the certificate of an authority like the Massa- 
chusetts Gas Commission or the New York Railway Commission 
that they would be for the public benefit. lf the grant is not ex- 
clusive for the whole city, it should be limited to specified sections. 

The city should provide under its main thoroughfares an access- 
ible subway tunnel, as a modern building has in its cellar space for 
its working apparatus. This sub-street, such as London now has 
and Stockholm has planned, should give easy access by manholes 
tothe sewers, and should provide space for water mains,gas pipes, 
electric conductors and other services, both for trunk lines and 
for local distribution, with access to buildings by side recesses 
between each two buildings. In other streets a distributing sub- 
way system of ducts, preferably on each side to prevent displace- 
nentof paving, should be comprehensively planned for water, gas, 
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electricity, etc., with house access at the curb between each two 
buildings. Rent for these facilities, covering construction interest, 
maintenance cost and a license for such use of street facilities 
should be charged by the city to its own water department, fo 
instance, as well as to the private companies. Where a special 
system requires private construction, the street license but not 
the construction interest should be charged. The city might alg 
own and lease the track for a surface railroad as in Toronto, as 
well as provide a rapid transit tunnel, as is proposed in New York, 
An honest and efficient municipal inspection should protect the 
interests of the citizens. Actual tests should be made from time 
to time and the results published. Meters should be tested by 
municipal inspectors on demand of any consumer, as in London, 
the company paying the charge if the meter is within and the 
consumer if it is without the legal requirements. Under these 
conditions the public should get the surest and best service at 
the lowest price, the few advantages of a municipalized industry 
with the many advantages of a privately managed industry. 


ECONOMIC OBJECTIONS TO MUNICLPALIZATION. 


The first vital economic objection to municipalization is on the 
score of cost. Economy is closely associated with the progressive 
management necessitated in private enterprise. A public body doe 
not get its work done as well oras cheaply as a private corporation. 
The mixture of politics with business is demoralizing to both. 
Government plants are apt to be *‘ behind the age.’’ The United 
States government, I have been told, exhibited at Philadelphia in 
1876, and again at Chicago in 1893, a cartridge-making machine 
which private manufacturers had superseded in 1871. The electric 
lighting plant installed at Manchester in 1893 was three year 
behind date at that time. The cost of government work is noto- 
riously greater than that of private work. Ships built in the 
navy yards are known to take longer to build, to cost more and 
often to be less satisfactory than those built by. private contract, 
In New York the city charges to private companies $8 for th 
first square yard and $4 for each additional yard for repavilg 
granite block on concrete foundation, and the charge is defended 
as practically the cost to the city. The same work was done by 
a private corporation for the city at $2.50 with some profit, and 
a recent job of which close and complete record was kept cos 
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exactly $2.02 per square yard. The Court House in New York 
and the Capitol at Albany are notorious examples of the waste of 
public moneys in public work too often invited by our political 
system. 

A municipalized industry is at correspondingly serious disad- 
vantage as to management. A modern city government, however 




























i highly organized, attempts too much when it attempts every- 
ie thing. While the whole trend of industrial progress is toward 
otk consolidation within the same industry, it is toward a dif- 
the ferentiation of different industries. A private corporation 
time usually makes contracts for work outside its immediate field, 
1 by because a specialized organization can do better in any specifie 
don, work than a general organization. Asphalt paving, for instanee, 
1 the isdone for all our cities at best advantage by the Barber and 
hese other asphalt companies, which do only this one thing. Contract 
ee work in the best private hands safeguards a public employer as 
istry 20 other method can—which is in itself the strongest argument 
‘@ against the municipalization of specialized industries. The 
Brooklyn Bridge railway, cited as proof that a mu- 
nicipality can operate a _ railway, was, as_ unforto- 
nthe® nate Brooklynites know to their cost, disastrously 
ssi? # managed, and the crush at its terminals was danger- 
does ons to life, until a commission of experts trained in the service 
itiol. § of private companies devised remedies. The contrast between 
both. American and English railways, private corporations,and German 
ited railways, state organized, is in point; the Pennsylvania and 
hiait} the New York Central systems are recognized as foremost in the 
chine world. The Italian government after ‘‘ nationalizing ’’ its railways 
ectrit § organized two private companies to take over and operate them. 
yeas In England the private telephone company’s ‘‘centrals” have 
notv-# taken over nine tenths of the business, and a consolidation of 
in the§ the government and the private system is probable. In 
re anil fact, the public service fails to assure the adequate salary 
ntract Hand permanence of tenure necessary to retain concentrated 
or the and continuous directive ability of the highest order, 
pavilg# although the public distinction of office-holding in part 
tended ofsets the lower salaries in public employment. Many great 
~e corporations in New York pay their executive as high or higher 
i 





salaries than that of the Mayor of New York, even under the 
new charter, and this high payment for brains is not at the 
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expense of good payment for wages. Successful direction means 
an increase of business which gives wider employment to more 
men at better pay. 

A municipalized industry, further, is under constant political 
pressure to pay wages higher than the market rate. The Trades 
Unions, indeed, favor municipalization largely because they con. 
sider that this would involve better wages. On the contrary, 
nothing could be more demoralizing in the actual labor market, 
nor more destructive to the legitimate influence of trade organiza. 
tions. Municipalized industries would not be sufficient, short of 
entire socialism, to establish the market rate of wages. If 
municipal industries should pay twenty-five cents a day more 
than private industries, there would be a rush toward the munici- 
pal industries. Men would be induced to pay that, or a part of 
it, for a place, and would become the easy prey of designing 
politicians or corrupt superintendents. Such an _ increase of 
wages in a force of 1,000 men would mean $75,000 a year, with 
enormous possibilities of personal corruption and public demor. 
alization beyond anything at present known. It is said that the 
postal, police and fire services have been kept ‘‘ out of politics” ; 
asa matter of fact, these classes, largely through their benefit 
associations, exert an enormous influence at Washington and at 
Albany, particularly in pressure to raise wages ; and in the recent 
New York election one political ‘‘boss’’ appealed specifically to 
the interests of these special classes for support. Even under 
better municipal conditions, as in England, it has been found 
most difficult to preserve discipline ina municipalized industry, be- 
cause of the pressure of politicians to reinstate discharged men, 
as I was personally told in the municipal electric lighting station 
of a great English city. 

FISCAL RELATIONS OF MUNICIPALIZATION. 

It has been urged as an objection that private corporations are 
too often ‘‘ extortionate monopolies,’’ robbing the people of their 
right to the social increment. This is in part, and in some cases, 
true, but it is an objection that can be met in a better way than 
by municipalization. It is evident that the trend in the industries 
cited is toward consolidation, but it is true also that a consoli- 
dated company usually reduces prices by virtue of diminished 
cost for the business motive of increasing consumption and profit. 
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The true objection to trusts is not economic, but financial and 
political The enormous advances in water and gas stocks 
show that in these cases the social increment value has in fact 
gone, not to the public, but into private pockets. It is not always 
the original investor nor indeed the present investor who profits 
by such advance, for with increasing profits and a diminishing 
rate of interest the price of the stock goes up until it pays only a 
normal return, but more probably the speculative ‘‘ operator.”’ 
But this objection can be fairly met by the limitation of franchises 
and the fair regulation of prices, limiting the return say to ten 
per cent. on actual investment, with proper depreciation and 
amortization allowances, or providing that profits above a normal 
return shall be shared with the municipality. The latter is 
the better way, because it leaves to private management an 
incentive to efficiency and economy, and like economic rent it 
does not tend to increase price. Such regulation should be not 
by legislative interference, but by provision in the grant or 
charter. Private corporations doing public service should also 
be required to print full reports. These provisions would tend 
toassure fair prices, prevent over-capitalization, and leave little 
margin for corruption. 

It is rightly urged in favor of municipalization that a city can 
borrow for investment purposes on its bonds at a very low rate of 
interest. But it is evident that a private company, safeguarded 
by reasonable conditions, can borrow on its bonds on almost as 
close rates, certainly within one per cent., and the higher rates 
have been chiefly because of the uncertainties incident to our 
American methods. The increase in market value of stocks as 
dividends have increased, show that in a well-settled business, as 
that of the London water companies and the New York gas com- 
panies, the shareholders in a private company no longer obtain 
much above the normal rate of interest, which is steadily decreas- 
ing. 

POLITICAL OBJECTIONS TO MUNICIPALIZATION. 


The final and strongest argument against municipalization is, 
even more than against trusts, political rather than economical. 
The charge against private corporations that many of them have 
been among the worst breeders of political corruption is, in some 
but not in all cases, probably true. This is in great part the fault 
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of public opinion. The public does not pay adequate salaries to 
its legislators. Men taken from their personal business during 
the earning months of the year do not receive enough for their 
living and their campaign expenses. Those of honest purpose 
find it not easy to resist the ‘‘opportunities’’ offered them by 
clever lobbyists, while the less scrupulous, sent both from city 
and country districts, almost openly take or ask money bribes, 
Public opinion lends an easy sanction to the fallacious argument, 
that it is better to surrender to highwaymen a part of the prop- 
erty in one’s charge than to lose it all, which permits men of tie 
highest personal integrity and honesty to condone or overlook, 
through an indirect chain of agents and lobbyists which evades 
responsibility, what they would not personally or in their own 
private interests permit. It is indeed highly to the credit of our 
legislators that so many, under such temptation, are ready, as I 
have found, to protect a corporation against ‘‘strikes’’ when it 
is honestly trying to serve the public and is prepared to makes its 
facts and figures fully known. But to take passage on a pirate 
ship so as to avoid danger from pirates, is not altogether wise, 
and to give over an industry to the spoilsmen by municipaliza- 
tion so as to prevent corruption, is scarcely the common sense or 
commendable course. 

The opportunities for and invitations to political corruption in 
our great cities and in our state legislatures, if great industries 
now in private hands are taken over by the city or the state, would 
be the most serious menace possible to really democratic and 
American institutions. In the past few years the growth of 
paternalism in our government, and of the restrictive policy in 
our trade relations, foreign and domestic, has turned American 
thought unconsciously toward what is practically state socialism, 
the direction or misdirection of the affairs of an individual or an 
individual enterprise by governmental machinery. The American 
theory of government is based on individual freedom, the right 
of an individual to manage his own affairs without interference, 
unless he interferes with his neighbor. Democracy and socialism 
are in this sense absolute contraries. Only a generation ago this 
country freed itself from one form of industrial slavery ; it is the 
great argument against the municipalization of industries that it 
would be not only a step, but a long stride, toward the new in- 
dustrial slavery of state socialism. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


By Jonn R. Commons. 


In advocating municipal electric lighting I accept the burden 
of proof. I agree that government, whether national or local, 
cannot safely undertake experiments on a large scale. The 
assumption of new functions must be shown to be not merely 
desirable in the interests of a few, or adapted to the doctrinaire 
ideal of a well-rounded form of government, but it must be shown 
to be necessary and essential for the preservation of important 
interests affecting the welfare of the entire body of the people. 
Governments do indeed enter upon experiments, and the assump- 
tion of a well-established industry may itself be called an experi- 
ment. But in the sense in which I use the word, the introduction 
of new modes of manufacture or service and the creation of new 
wants among the people are matters involving risks of an in- 
calculable and speculative kind, and this is not the business of 
government. Private parties should be encouraged to push for- 
ward in all the untried fields. If their ventures are unsuccessful, 
if they are ahead of their times, failure and bankruptcy will 
affect only them and their immediate dependents. Successors 
will come in, and if the service in question meets a truly growing 
need of the people, success and fortune will follow. But if 
government ventures upon the sea of uncertainty, bankruptcy 
means the beginning of anarchy. Government does not perish 
like the individual or the corporation, and failure on a large scale, 
if it involves repudiation or oppressive taxation for years to come, 
produces a popular revulsion and deep-seated distrust of 
government itself in all its departments. 

A criticism should be made upon those cities which 
entered upon municipal electric lighting eight or ten years ago, 
Here was a new agency utterly unknown as a commercial 
quantity ; new machinery of all degrees of imperfection and un- 
certainty ; cost of operation, depreciation, risks, unsettled ; en- 
gineering and mechanical requisites on the part of employees 
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quite indefinite; public opinion not yet crystallized through 
adequate discussion and experience. In the face of all these uncer. 
tainties, it would not be strange if many cities have incurred debts 
for fabulously priced machinery which a few years of experience 
have since discarded, and if the reaction has driven the citizens to 
the best kind of a bargain they could make with private com. 
panies. Itis reported that eight or ten towns and cities which 
had installed municipal plants have abandoned their under. 
takings and sold out to private companies at a serious loss. That 
the number is so small, considering that nearly three hundred 
cities and villages have adopted municipal ownership, certainly 
speaks well for the industrial ability of our small cities. On the 
other hand the fact that these failures have not prevented an 
astonishing increase in the number of municipal plants indicates 
some deep-seated causes which are worthy of our attention. In 
the State of New York alone, the six municipal plants of two 
years ago are now increased to twelve and possibly more. 


MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS INOREASING. 


Municipal functions have increased very slowly. Cities have 
accepted the principle, just as every advocate must also do, that 


the burden of proof is against the assumption of new functions. 
Natural lethargy and difficulties in the way of codperative action 
have been important checks, but equally or more important has 
been that wise Anglo-Saxon conservatism which makes sure and 
impregnable every acquisition in civilization before advancing to 
new fields. In the matter of electric lighting only weighty and 
even vital considerations can push forward the movement for 
municipal ownership over any extensive range of cities. As far, 
however, as the experimental character of the industry is con- 
cerned, fifteen years of experience and marvellous inventive prog- 
ress have reduced electric lighting to a system and made all its 
parts and details as readily calculable as any of the functions in 
which cities are now engaged. The rapid growth of cities themselves 
with an assured increase of demand for light and power, combined 
with the perfection of the mechanical equipment and the fairly rea- 
sonable competition between producers of the same, have removed 
for the present the weight of any criticism similar to that which 
might attach to those cities which ventured upon this field in the 
early days of the industry. The questions which now present 
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themselves to cities considering the proposed operation of 
municipal plants are therefore greatly simplified by the elimina- 
tion of these strictly mechanical questions. ‘The new problems 
are of a quite different character. They may be briefly summar- 
ized under the headings—improved service, diffusion of use, stimu- 
lation of industry and purification of politics. These apply to all 
industries requiring a municipal franchise, and with the growth 
of a city, any one or all of them may gather such increasing 
weight that the city is compelled to assume the operation of the 
industry in question. Streets and alleys have of course long 
since been municipalized, and it would be utterly intolerable 
even in small villages if vehicles and horses were subjected to tolls 
at various street intersections. The sewerage system comes next 
in urgency. Only three cities in the United States have private- 
owned systems of sewers. This service must be made universal 
and must be of the highest quality for both poor and rich sec- 
tions. It, therefore, like the streets, has been municipalized and 
made entirely free of tolls. New Orleans with its private sewers 
is suffering not only from inadequate sewer service but from cor- 
rupt politics growing out of such service. Water works follow 
sewers in the extent of municipalization. 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING SUCCESSFUL IN SMALI CITIES. 


In electric lighting the process of municipalization is as yet 
mainly in the small places. While but three cities over 100,000, 
according to the census of 1890, have municipal electric plants, it 
appears from the list of sixty-four cities with municipal plants, as 
given by Mr. Francisco”, that twenty-nine have less than 5,000 
population, nineteen from 5,000 to 10,000, making a total of forty- 
eight or three-fourths under 10,000; and fourteen range from 
10,000 to 50,000. The fact that the preponderance lies so largely 
on the side of the small cities and villages is sometimes advanced 
as showing that large cities are not competent to undertake this 
function. While such a conclusion is of course not logically 
warranted, there are patent reasons why municipal ownership 
should achieve its first success in the smaller municipalities. 
Here, as 1 have already said, government lies close to the people. 
The officials are known to everyone. They cannot retire under 
the shield of their friends and party councillors. They are acces- 


* “ Municipal Ownership ; Its Fallacy,” p. 39. 
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sible to the personal complaints of everyone. In large cities 
newspapers do the complaining, and everybody discounts these as 
the organs of partisanship or corporate jobbery. The people do 
not come in contact with their officials. But it is otherwise in 
the small cities, and the result is a constant effort on the part of 
officials to meet the demand for efficiency and economy. 

The voting constituency, too, has a preponderance of small 
property-owners, the thrifty and independent middle class, who 
have always been the bulwark of popular government. Thereare 
no multi-millionaires on the one hand and no overwhelming array 
of wage-workers dependent upon them upon the other. This 
relieves the community both from the machinations of a few rich 
men who in every city use their power to exploit their neighbors, 
and whose interests are, therefore, against honest government ; 
and also from the blind struggles of the working classes to secure 
through politics those advantages and liberties which they are 
unable to obtain in industry. This makes both the administration 
of the civil service a simple matter, and the hours and wages of 
labor in public employment conform to the most exacting con- 
ditions that obtain in private industry. 

Below is a table showing for street plants in large and small 
cities, the varying costs of labor per arc light for public and _pri- 


vate plants. 
Table I, 
Cost or Labor PgR Arc LIGHT. 
1. Labor Employed, 72—8) Hours per Week with Water Vorks Plant. 








Per Lamp ‘s 
Per Year. Hour. | Authorities.* 








| — 


Dunkirk, N. Y 75-s $al2.18 b12.95) $a.0089 b.0044; a Computed. 97. b Foster. 

Batavia, N. Y. 19.21 -0056 Computed 1897. 

Herkimer, SPER: 28.58 - 008 Computed, °96. 

Marshalltown, Ia 54-2 9.19 Computed from Mayor's 
figures. 

22.00 -0078 Foster. 

24.00 Parsons. 

31.00 Parsons. 

37 Sa | Parsons. 











2. Lalew Employed, 60—8!, Hours per Week—Street Plants Alone. 








Ares. Per Year. Authorities. 


Per Lamp 
Hour. | 





Watervliet, N.Y. 103-2000 $a25.00 b24.44 c26.61| $ .0062 | | aParsons 
| 1 bFoster. cComputed, 1897 
108-2000 a22.76 b28.00 -0075 aFoster. bParsons, 
82.50 | Foster. 
al7.16 b24.00 | aFoster. bParsons 

28.50 | Parsons. 
27.50 — Parsons. 
a26.00 bi2.08 | 0178 aParsons. bFoster. 
Painesville 70-2000 P Parsons. 
Little Rock, Ark: 132-2000 b210-2000 aFoster. bParsons. 
Topeka, Kas 184-2000 34.00 Parsons. 








* See comments in note on page 638, infra. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


PusLic PLants wiTH CoMMERCIAL LIGHTING. 
3. Labor Employed, 60—72 Hours per Week. 





Per Lamp 


Hour Authorities. 


Arcs. | Per Year. | 


Foster. 
| Foster. 





— | 

Hannibal, Mo | 350-2000 8 J | 
Luverne, Minn 24-2 8.71 -0048 
Farmville. Va 2 : .0139 Foster. 

Madison. Ga 3 51 .0132 Foster 

St. Clairsville, O.. : ° a -0070 aParsons. bFoster. 
Chehalis, Wash 90-2000 5.61 .0118 Foster. 

Westfield, N. Y 0 i _.0124 | «Foster. — 


Labor Employed, 48 Hours per Week—Street Plants Alone. 





Authorities. 


Per Lamp 
Per Year. | Hour. 


| Ares. 








Chicago, I 1,100-2000 62.21_—52.20 0181 
Detroit, Mich 0101 
Allegheny. Pa |e20-2080-1,285-2000! 27,00--23.46 | 0058 


aFoster. bParsons. 
Computed, 1897. 
_Parsons, Computed, 1897. 


| | 
—_—— | = a 
| 








5. Private Plants. 





Per Year. | Authorities. 


N. Y. City Average.. | 34.50 | Parsons. 
N.Y. State Average... | 19:50 | _ Computed from Census, 1890. 


It will be seen that the labor cost in the New York city pri- 
vate plants is $3.88 per arc less than in Detroit and $16.71 less 
than in Chicago. This difference is accounted for in two ways: 
first, by the much larger output per station in New York city ; 
second, the higher wages, shorter hours and, consequently, 
larger staff of employees in the public plants. In the larger cities, 
on the other hand, the larger output and larger units in boilers, 
engines and dynamos would tend to reduce the labor cost per unit 
of product. The case of Allegheny, with its extremely low labor 
cost notwithstanding short hours is noteworthy. 

It should be said as an offset to the low wages and long hours 
in smaller places, that the work is much easier than in large 
plants. When one fireman and one engineer run a small plant of 
100 ares in conjunction with water works, probably less than one- 
half their time is employed in actual work. The cost of living 
too is much less than in cities. Consequently the urgency for 
both high wages and short hours is relatively less. 











WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS COMBINED. 

A very important advantage in a small town is the ability 
often to combine the electric lighting plant with the water works. 
That most industrious opponent of municipal ownership, Mr. M. 
J. Francisco, of Rutland, Vermont, in his astounding pamphlet 
‘“Muncipal Ownership, Its Fallacy,’’ * is constantly insisting on 


* Published by the author, Rutland, Vt., 1895. 
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; the duplicity of municipal officials who charge the salaries of oc 
b firemen, engineers and superintendents of electric works to the el 
; water department. In all such cases he forthwith corrects the | 
t dishonest officials by charging all the wages and salaries in the bg 
1 water works to the electric light department. The relative honesty “ 
1 of the two methods may be judged from the following typical . 
| cases. F 
+ The village of Batavia, N. Y., owning and operating its water « 
bi works system, decided, in 1898, to add an electric lighting outfit va 
Hl to the plant. An addition was made to the water works building pl 
4 for the electrical machinery, and a new boiler was erected. Two tv 
qi engineers, at $65.75 per month each, bad been all the force needed 
: for the water works. For electric lighting there were added one | 
electrician at $65, one trimmer at $45, and one fireman at $45, and . 
the engineers’ salaries were increased $5 each per month ; making pr 
the total additions $165 per month, $1,980 per year, or $19.22 per M 
arc lamp per year. The combination with the water works saves he 
the salary of one engineer, $65 per month, less extra pay to water 
works engineers. 7 
The city of Dunkirk, N. Y., installed an electric plant with its “ 
water works in 1888. The water works staff had been: two a 
engineers, $70 each, two firemen, $50 each, superintendent and re 
assistants, $165 ; total, $405 per month, or, with $350 per year for it 
clerk and cullecter, $5,210 per year. When the electric plant was 
added with an additional boiler, a trimmer was employed at $55, Pi 
and the firemen were given $5 extra pay; total, $65 per month, " 
which, with $133.62 extra labor on lines, made the total labor cost th 
$913.62 in 1897, or $12.18 per arc. Asa matter of fact, the Dun- sl 
kirk labor cost is only $133.62 a year more for both water supply of 
and electric lights than it had been for water supply alone, because to 
one superintendent at $100 a month now does the work formerly ; 
done by superintendent and assistants at $165 per month, and the « 
total labor cost for both departments in 1897, including extra 
labor, was $5,343,62 against $5,210 for water alone before 1888. 
But this saving of $65 per year in the superintendent’s force has 
been properly credited to the water department, and the extra of 
expense for electric lighting has been figured as above at $913.62. th 
In considering the cost of operation in these plants connected an 
with water works, the conscientious defender of the higher ex 
charges of private plants is justitied in pointing out that they bt 
cannot be taken as a fair basis of comparison with private plants th 
operated alone. He, however, would hardly go as far as Mr. th 
Franvisco and claim that their operating accounts were dishonestly C: 
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compiled, nor would he adroitly add the water account to the 
electric account. 

The officials in these cities have prepared these statements 
with a definite purpose, namely to show to other cities having 
water works plants the very slight additional expense that they 
would incur by adding an electric plant to their water plant. 
From this point of view their statements are straightforward and 
correct. They demonstrate beyond question the decided ad- 
vantage that every small city with a water plant has in espousing 
public ownership and operation of electric works, provided the 
two can be incorporated in one establishment. 

There are many small villages now enjoying electric lighting 
which would probably not have secured this privilege had not the 
people as a whole, in their corporate capacity undertaken it. 
Mr. Foster, in reviewing the list of thirty-four towns whose costs 
he has tabulated, and showing that thirteen have less than 3,000 in- 
habitants, five have between 3,000 and 5,000, four between 5,000 
and 10,000, seven between 10,000 and 20,000, four between 20,000 
and 30,000, and only one is of the first class, or over 1,000,000, 
remarks that ‘‘somewhat over half the number are places where 
it is doubtful if a commercial or private plant could be made to 
pay under any circumstances.”’ If this is so, the question at issue 
is not one between public and private ownership, but whether 
they shall have electric lighting at all. If they have made a 
success of it, and have produced light at a cost no greater than 
other cities are paying private companies, this is certainly 
to the credit of the principle of municipal ownership under such 
circumstances if under no other. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS CRITICIZED. 


In attempting to make a comparison of the actual operations 
of municipal and private ownership of electric lighting plants in 
the United States that shall be at the same time fairly exhaustive 
and fairly accurate, one is confronted with the magnitude and 
expense of the undertaking. Nothing less than a governmental 
bureau can adequately undertake so large an inquiry. It must, 
therefore, be to the greatest satisfaction of the public to know that 
the United States Department of Labor, under the supervision of 
Carroll D. Wright, has undertaken exactly such an investigation. 
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In view of this prospective mine of information, I shall not under. 
take to consider the whole field, but shall devote my attention to 
a few municipal plants which [ have been able carefully to study 
personally, and to acritical examination of some of the more 1m. 
portant statistical inquiries that have been made hitherto. These 
are three in number: that of Mr. H. A. Foster, that of Mr. J. 
Francisco, and that of Professor Frank Parsons.* 


The first two are antagonistic to municipal ownership, while 
the latter favors the proposition. I have tabulated below the 
results obtained by these three writers as to the cost per lamp 
hour and the cost per year of arc lighting in all. cases where 
two or more estimates for the same city are given. These 
reports are not all made upon the same unit asa basis and | 
have been compelled to make two sets of computations in order 
to bring them to the same basis for comparison. 

I have selected these three writers because the opponents and 
the advocates of municipal ownership throughout the country seem 
to rely upon them for their data and arguments in maintaining 
their respective opinions. It will be seen that they reach the 
most contradictory results. Mr. Francisco far exceeds Mr. Foster 
in his high estimates of the cost of municipal operation, and Mr. 
Parsons, while his estimates are materially ower than either, is 
yet in such cases as I have been able to examine, above the esti- 
mates made by the municipal officials themselves. 

With reference to the method of the inquiry itself as conducted 
by the authorities, it must be borne in mind that correspondence 





*Mr. Horatio A. Foster was employed by the Hlectrical Engineer to report on an in- 
uiry into municipal electric lighting, undertaken by that journal. His report is pub- 
lished in the issue of September 5, 1894. Mr. Foster is an electrical expert and ac- 
countant of high standing, who was employed on the census of 1890, and _his report is 
undoubtedly the ablest and most candid of all the investigations made from the stand- 
point of those who defend private companies. Prof. Frank Parsons, the results of whose 
extensive investigations were published in the Arena during the latter half of 1895, 
gives the most painstaking and exhaustive statistical analysis of electric lighting yet 
made from the standpoint of those who favor municipal operation. While these two 
writers reach apparently opposite conclusions regarding the cost of municipal enter- 
prise compared with private enterprise, yet their differences are found not so much in- 
the labor cost per arc light as given in Table I as in their estimates on interest and de- 
preciation. The actual operating expenses, including wages, fuel, stores and supplies, 
are matters of record stated by the local officials themselves in their annual reports to- 
gether with the total number of lights operated during the year. Therefore but little 
variation could occur in computing the labor cost, as will be seen by noting the cases 
where the two happen to give figures on the same plant. I give herewith all the cities 
which either one reports. Mr. Foster does not state the cost per year but he states the 
cost per lamp hour and the number of hours per year, and I have computed the cost per 
year. Mr. Parsons gives only labor cost'per year, and not the cost per hour or number 
of hours. In using these figures, extreme cases should be excluded, as Arlington, 
Minnesota, and Chehalis, Washington, given by Mr. Foster. In the former there 
were but four arcs and one hundred incandescent lights, and in the latter there were the 
extra high wages of the Pacific coast. Where I have been able to examine personally a 
municipal plant or have made estimates from the annual reports I have so indicated. 
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Table II. 


Comparative Estimate of Net Cost to City for Street Lamps— 
Francisco, Foster, Parsons. 





Hours per Cost per 
Year. lamp hour. 





Candle Power. 

Francisco. 

Francisco (Computed). 

Foster (Com puted). 

Operating Expense. 
rating Expense. 

i | on’ Debt, 

Depreciation 54. 


Francisco. 








—_—— 


Alameda, Cal 
Allegheny, Pa 
Arlington, Minn 
Aurora, Ill.. 

Bangor, Me.. 

Bay ( City, Mich 
Braintree, Mass. . 
Bloomington, Tit, ‘w.w. 
Bowling Green, Ky. w.w. 
Chicago, Ill 

Council Grove, Kas 
Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
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Dunkirk, x. Boned 
Easton, Pa 


Pairfield, Ta 

Farmville, Va 

Frederick, Md 

Fredonia, N. Y 

Galion, Ohio 
Galveston, Tex 

Goshen, Iud 

Hannibal, Mo 

Hudson, Wis 

Jamestown, N. Y 
Lewiston, Me...... 

Little Rock, Ark. . 
Luverne, Minn.......... 
Marictta, Ohio .... 
Marshalltown, Ia.. 
Martinsville, Ind... 
Metropolis, Ill....w. w. 
Miamisburg, O......... 
North East Pa 
Painesville, Ohio 

Paris, I 

Portsmouth, 

Shelby, Ohio ° bs oe 
Savanuah, Mo 1 oe ee 
Statesville, = ©... wht .. |.0855 -_ . -_ 
St. Clairsville, Obio. r -0232 , 52.94 
8t. Peters, Minn ..w. w. ai se f mn 
38. Norwalk, Conn -- | S255) .. |.0865 . 63.86 
Topeka, Kas 0 | 2500 |.0430] .. - : 74:00 
West Troy, N. 3: $750 | 3950 |. -0241 * 93.19 
Ypsilanti, Mich.. i 1460 | .. |-0664 os . ‘i 
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* Electric works operated in connection with water works 
+ Profit on entire plant. 
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and official reports have been mainly relied upon. Mr. Foster, 
by his own showing, had not personally visited any of the plants 
concerning which he reports; Mr. Francisco appears to have 
visited but one of the sixty-four plants tabulated in his pamphlet, 
and Professor Parsons has apparently visited not more than five 
or six. 

Now, I do not maintain that the correspondence method will 
fail to give accurate results. It depends upon the care and per- 
tinacity of the investigator. In this respect Professor Parsons 
excels the other gentlemen. He has taken but little for granted 
and has made but few guesses. Mr. Foster makes many guesses 
at the rate of interest, cost of labor and fuel, number of hours 
burning and candle power. These two writers give the official 
figures wherever they have obtained them, and then their own 
estimates subsequently as computed and as printed in the above 
table. Mr. Francisco gives only occasionally the data for his 
computations and we are left to infer them from hints vouchsafed 
here and there. The principal difficulty in the way of securing 
sound results by correspondence is the impossibility of finding 
out and weighing the hundred and one local peculiarities which 
give tone and detail to the enterprise. 

These often give a decided turn to the inquiry. Many 
of them cannot be presented statistically. For example, 
the village of Batavia, New York, by providing a coun- 
cil chamber in the building which houses its electrical plant 
saves $120 in rent each year, equal to $1.20 per are 
light. Further, no one can appreciate the sense of relief from 
the exactions of private corporations and the civic pride and dig- 
nity of the citizens who have successfully overcome these exac- 
tions unless he visits them, talks with them and learns the 
history of their movement for municipal ownership. 


AGREEMENT AS TO OPERATING EXPENSES. 

In attempting to explain the wide discrepancies in these three 
methods of estimating the cost of municipal lighting we need to 
divide the cost of production into two parts, operating expenses 
and fixed charges. Operating expenses are usually stated by the 
officials of the various cities in the annual reports, and these with 
the annual output given, make it difficult to arrive at wide dis- 
crepancies in estimating the operating costs perlamp. This is 
evidenced in Tabie I, where the labor costs as given by Parsons 
and Foster are set side by side. In this item, as well as fuel, re- 
pairs and supplies, there is but little opportunity to go behind the 
returns unless one actually visits the plant and carefully com- 
pares item by item the labor, fuel, repairs and supplies actually 
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consumed with that which enters into the published reports. 
Consequently, we find these two authorities closely agreeing on 
operating expenses as will be further seen in Table IIT. 

TABLE JIL. 
OOMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF OPERATING EXPENSES PER ARO LAMP. 





Foster. PARSONS. 





96 .50 96.50 
82.44 85.33 
W. Troy o_o. a. e 61.22 61.00 
Dunkirk, N. Y 47.28 46.00 
Goshen, Ind 67.85 68.00 
Painesville, O. 49.42 52.50 
Little Rock, Ark 68 .50* 42.00* 
Aurora, Il 57.59 58.50 
Fairfield, lowa 70.39 70.00 











Mr. Francisco is an exception to this agreement. He vigor- 
ously attacks the published reports and discovers malicious at- 
tempts to transfer accounts, to misrepresent operating expenses and 
repairs as new construction, to charge electric light to other de- 
partments, and generally to bolster up a rotten business for the 
benefit of nobody but the politicians. Iam unable to follow him 
in all his figures, as I have not been able to visit the plants whose 
accounts he criticises. But such evidence as I have been able to 
get seems to show that he is the wildest sort of a Don Quixote. 

Mr. Francisco has also a sliding scale for depreciation. Where 
he thinks the operating expenses and interest charges of a muni- 
cipal plant are high and do not need much inflation Mr. Francisco 
calculates depreciation at five per cent. as in Braintree and Swanton. 
But when expenses are low and a great cause is at stake, depre- 
ciation rises to eight per cent., and so South Norwalk, De- 
troit and many other places are saved. I mention only those 
places where he himself states the rate of depreciation. In other 
cases I am led to infer that it vibrates up and down usually near 
the eight per cent. pole, by comparing his figures with those of 
Mr. Foster, who uniformly estimates depreciation at seven and 
one-half per cent. 

Perhaps too much space has been given to Mr. Francisco, but 
the space seems justified in view of the fact that he is quoted exten- 


* Foster gives 132 arcs; Parsons 210. 
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sively by all who oppose municipal ownership. But the method 
adopted by Mr. Francisco of comparing the relative efficiency of 
the two systems on the basis of the candle power per hour fur. 
nished for one cent is vitiated by his reckless charges for de- 
preciation and his liberties with the financial reports on operating 
expenses, as a comparison with Mr. Foster’s figures shows in 


Table IT. 
BETTER QUALITY OF MUNICIPAL LIGHTING. 


It is also to be remembered that there are two qualifications 
necessary before we can know that the candle power is relatively 
as great as it appears. These are the quality of the light and the 
‘‘outages.”’ In every municipal plant, almost without exception, 
the people of the locality are found on personal inquiry to speak 
in enthusiastic terms of the superior quality of light they are 
getting. Unfortunately this field of electric lighting has not been 
adequately tested, and but few cities, either with public or with 
private plants, have any record of photometric tests of the efli- 
ciency of their lights. The candle power is the ‘‘ nominal’’ 2000 
candle power of French standard, which Slingo & Brooker* esti- 
mate as giving actually only 875 candle power when the current 
is ten amperes and the voltage fifty, so that this amount of light 
is produced at a cost of 500 watts. As the usual power varies 
from 425 to 475 watts per lamp, and municipal officials never as 
far as I know are provided with photometric appliances, it is 
within the power of private companies to diminish the candle 
power below the standard required in their contracts. As long as 
exact measurements are lacking, we are compelled to depend upon 
the common opinion of the locality, which is indeed not an 
accurate judge. This general satisfaction of citizens in their light 
is one of those local factors which statistics cannot present, but 
which go far in determining the preference for municipal plants. 
Dunkirk is given by Francisco as furnishing 718 candle power per 
hour for one cent, but taking into account the fact that the dyna- 
mos there are run at eighteen amperes, and 520 watts are delivered 
to each lamp, and that the general impressions of citizens and 
visitors unite in describing them as the brightest lights to 
be found anywhere in street lighting, it is evident that, in addi- 
tion to his juggling with costs, his estimate of quality also does 
injustice to the plant. 


* Hlectrical Engineering, London, 1895, p. 594. 
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FEWER ‘*‘ OUTAGES’? UNDER MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


In the matter of ** outages,’’ too, the records for private plants 
are usually quite imperfect. Deductions are made from the con- 
tract price before payment is made by the city; but here is 
room for the political influence of the companies. The policemen 
are usually required to report outages, and in Syracuse the con- 
venient practice obtains of reporting to the electrical company, 
which then report sto the city on their own outages. 

For the City of Detroit the following comparison is made by 
the Public Lighting Commission of the outages under private and 
under municipal operation. 


Table IV. 


CoNTRACTOR OPERATING 1,279 Lamps, 1893-4. 





No. Lamps Out. | Hours Out. 





% Lamps Out. % Hours Out. 
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City PLANT OPERATING 1,483 Lamps, 1895-6. 





Month. | so. t Lamps Out. 


Hours Out. % Hours Out. 








0.335 
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0.300 
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Itis also true that ¢ stley improvement has been shown 
for the second year of municipal ownership, 1896-7, both in ab- 
solute amounts and relatively as well. A comparison of indi- 
vidual months shows the same superiority of public over private 
ownership. Not only does the city of Detroit get a steadier 
light but the brilliancy of the same is greater than that obtained 
from private corporations. The amount of the current used is 
maintained at 9.6 amperes, and the lamps burn at their full rated 
candle power. 

Such facts as these not only may give us confidence that 
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municipal enterprise does better work than private companies in 
the field of electric lighting, but they also lead us to look with 
suspicion upon any statistics favoring private operation which 
are based upon candle-power cost, even if conscientiously com. 
piled. 

FAVORABLE COMMENTS OF OPPONENTS. 


Turning now to the investigation of Mr. Foster we are at once 
impressed with its marks of candor and ability. Writing, as he 
does, under conditions opposed to public ownership, it is a matter 
of moment that he should publish such statements as _ these, 


‘*The tone of all communications from those favoring the muni- 
cipal side seems to have taken it for granted that the results 
shown would tell that side sufficiently well, and it must be ad. 
mitted that in quite a number of cases such is the fact.’’ Com. 
menting upon the fact that the average cost per lamp of 2,00 
candle power for installing a municipal plant complete is shown to 
be $249.30, and that this is very close to the price quoted by mann- 
facturing companies to private purchasers, he remarks: 
‘* This is seemingly contrary to the commonly made statement, 
that municipal plants are not bought as cheaply as private, said 
to be due in a measure to ‘jobs.’ Perhaps these ‘jobs’ may be 
offset in the purchase of private plants by the commission some- 
times paid some member of the company.’’ Again, he says: 
‘*In all fairness it may be said that the much-vaunted better 
munagement in private hands does not exist. In fact, the men 
in charge of city plants compare quite favorably with those in 
charge of private plants of similar size.’ These statements seem 
to show that in his own mind, whatever conclusions others may 
draw from his figures, his carefnl investigation has not proven 
what its projectors intended, viz., a demonstration of the greater 
economy of private electrical lighting; and his figures them- 
selves, as will be shown below, when rightly examined in the 
light of the facts and of statistical rules, are not only nota dis- 
proof of the claims of municipal ownership but a strong testi- 
mony in their favor. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES CONTRASTED. 

Mr. Foster agrees with what I have already stated above with 
reference to operating costs, 7. e., that there is comparatively little 
disagreement among the returns made by different investigators. 
In order to show this, he gives the following table from which 
fixed charges have been excluded. 
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TABLE V. 
COMPARISON OF OPERATING EXPENSES PER KW. 


Supplies Total 

and cost 
Labor Fuel per Offices 
perkw. kw. per kw. 


14 American Municipal stations, street lamps only $.025 $1.0173 $ .0161 $ .0585 
5 American Municipal ‘Stations, Incandescent... .. .0244 .0226 .0126 .0596 
1 American Municipal ‘Station Arc, New .0317 .0199 .0069 .0585 
6American Private Stations, Mixed Output of 

nine .0095 ee .0473 
5 German Stations, Output 1,907,900 kw ; .0218 baw Seam .0469 
93 English Stations, Average, Crompton......... 9144 0222 0194 0560 
Ideai English Stations, Crompton .0040 .0054 .0170 .0264 
Lowest Items in 23 Stations, Weaver .0074 .0126 .0173 .0373 


Mr, Foster says in commenting upon these figures ; ‘‘Attention 
must be called to the remarkable agreement of cost in the Ameri- 
can municipal stations, and the average of the English stations, 
and again to that of the six large American stations and the Ger- 
man average ; both of the last two are equipped with large units 
in engines and dynamos, which probably accounts for the cost 
being lower than in the others.’’ He says also, ‘“‘The item of 
labor is the one division of operating expense in which it is 
claimed the greatest expenditure will be madein municipal plants. 
Ifthe average here shown may be considered accurate within 
reason, this belief is largely a myth, for (with the exception of 
Chicago where labor is 53% of the operating expenses) the per- 
centage for labor is less than usual in private plants. Either very 
low wages and very poor help are the rule, or the item has been 
classed wrongly.”’ 

It is when we come to the matter of “ fixed charges,’’ including 
interest, depreciation, insurance and taxes, that we find the 
widest divergences between the advocates and opponents of muni- 
cipal ownership. It is here that almost the entire difference 
between the figures of Foster and Parsons is to be found. Mr. 
Foster estimates interest uniformly upon the entire cost of the 
plant up to date at the uniform rate of 6%, unless the officials 
have given him a different rate. As the actual rate is thus given 
inonly sixteen of the thirty-four cities whose returns he has 
tabulated he has guessed at the rate of eighteen. In every case 
where I have been able to find the actual rate as against his guess, 
the rate is 4%. And it may be stated asa general rule that the 
smaller cities in the East can borrow money without difficulty at 
4%, getting a premium on the bonds at this rate, and in the middle 
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West no higher rate than 5% is paid, rising to six and seven 
on the Pacific coast. Chicago borrows money at 3%, whereas 
Mr. Foster's gross interest charge for that city figures out 4.29, 
A difference of 2% on the average investment of $250 per arc light 
makes a difference of $5 per year per arc in the aggregate cost. 


INTEREST COMPUTED ON OUTSTANDING DEBT ONLY. 


Prof. Parsons estimates interest not on the total cost of the 
plant as does Foster, but upon the actual amount of bonds out. 
standing. Therefore if no debt has been incurred for the electri- 
cal plant, or if the debt has been paid, interest entirely disappears 
from his calculation of cost. In cities without a debt on the 
plant, therefore, the difference between the total costs of Foster 
and Parsons would average $15.U0 per arc lamp per year. 

Parsons’ reason for including iriterest not on the entire cost of 
the plant, but only on the outstanding debt, is that in municipal 
ownership the people pay interest to themselves, except where a 
debt makes a creditor in effect part owner, and therefore, to cal- 
culate interest on the total cost in excess of the debt would be 
only to take out of one pocket and put into another. This reason 
does not appear sound. Taxpayers and consumers are not the 
same individuals, except in street plants alone. The true 
economic principle seems to be as follows : 

The taxpayers must pay for street lighting either to a private 
company or to a municipal plant. If the cost of the lamps oper- 
ated by the latter, including interest, taxes, and insurance, is 
less than the amount that would be paid to a company, the differ- 
ence is a saving to taxpayers which would not occur except with 
municipal ownership. If therefore, new construction and pay- 
ments on the principal of the debt as far as met out of taxes, do 
not exceed the amount of this saving, such disposition of the 
taxpayers’ money is not an assessment upon them, or an invest 
ment made by them upon which interest should be received, 
because they have no alternative investment and could not have 
gained interest upon it anyhow, but it is an administrative 
economy tending to the ultimate extinction of the debt and 
further lessening of taxes. The city of Detroit paid $175,000 
yearly for 1,279 private lights, and now gets 1,716 arc equivalents 
for $144,000 including interest and lost taxes. The difference of 
$30,000 yearly, if put into new construction or a sinking fund, is 
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not an increased burden upon the taxpayers, and therefore does 
not give them a right to charge interest upon it to the consumers. 

The city of Watervliet has, for seven years, furnished its 115 
arc lamps at a cost' of $75 each, including depreciation, but not 
interest. Its neighbor, Troy, has paid a private company $146 
for like service. Watervliet’s plant cost $26,000, but was paid 
for in two assessments without the issue of bonds. Distributed 
over the entire period, this investment would have been equiv- 
alent to $31 per lamp year, making the total expense to the tax 
payers $106, against the $146 paid by Troy. It is proper enough 
that interest should be omitted from the computation of Water- 
viiet’s annual expense, and, should a commercial system be 
added, the consumers should have the benefit of charges based on 
freedom from interest payments. Therefore, while criticising Pro- 
fessor Parsons’ reasons, I agree that both he and city officials are 
right in figuring interest only on the outstanding debt. This 
gives the true cost of production to the taxpayers, and the saving 
of interest in this way must be counted as one of the most im- 
portant economies which municipal ownership brings. This 
saving, of course, does not appear prominently in the early years 
of the enterprise, but it becomes increasingly valuable as fast as 


the debt is liquidated. Foster’s computation of interest at six 
per vent. on the entire cost of plant to date is therefore doubly 
excessive, for, besides the falsely high rate, it includes interest on 
new construction paid out of profits and savings which are not 
properly considered an investment and entitled to interest pay- 
ments. 


EFFECT OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP ON RATE OF TAXATION. 


The amount of taxes paid by electric light companies varies so 
widely in different states and cities that it is impossible tostatea rule 
that will have general application. Parsons says that the amount 
actually paid by the companies is about two dollars per are equiva- 
lent or three-fourths of one per cent. to one per cent. on the fair 
investment. In New York city, according to the census report, 
it was one-third of one per cent. on the total valuation, or, omit- 
ting patents, six-tenths of one per cent. In the State at large it 
was one-half of one per cent. 


_ According to the report of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners the total amount of taxes paid by all the 
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electric light companies of the State for the year ending June 3y 
1896, was $168,218.83, which was four per cent. of their gross pp. 
ceipts ($4,187,260), six and two-tenths per cent. of their operating 
expenses ($2,739,783), and 1.06 per cent. of their total assets 
($15,892,336). The two Boston companies with the equivalent of 
22,970 arc lamps of 2,000 capacity each, installed for both street 
and commercial lighting and motors, paid in 1896 taxes amount. 
ing to $72,333.96, being $4.42 per arc equivalent, and 1.05 per 
cent. on the combined assets of the companies ($6,898,786). 

The Edison LUluminating Company of New York, with the 
equivalent of 42,582 arcs, installed in 1895, paid for ‘‘ general and 
legal expenses and taxes,’’ $218,421, equal to $5.13 per are, show. 
ing taxes to be much less than in Boston. 

The Detroit assessors at the request of the Public Lighting 
Commission placed an assessed valuation on the city plant at 
$427,500, the amount of the investment for the year having been 
$714,843.76. Computing city taxes on this valuation, the loss to 
the city in taxes was $7,981.43, or $5.10 per are light, or one and 
one-tenth per cent. on the cash investment. 

The Massachusetts rate of taxation on corporations is unques- 
tionably higher than that in any other state, and the rate of one 
per cent. on the total investment may, therefore, be taken as the 
maximum taxes which the city loses through municipal owner. 
ship. But it is a mistake to consider this as a loss to the tax- 
payers. It is more than compensated by the increased valuations 
of property which follow upon increased municipal lighting. In 
Jamestown the extension of lamps to the suburbs, and to unim- 
proved property, has contributed largely to the building up of 
outlying areas and the consequent increase of assessed valuation. 
Where there is a commercial plant the reduction of twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. in commercial rates increases the profits of busi- 
ness and hence the valuation of real estate and business holdings. 
This tends to lessen the tax rate. Altogether, we are justified in 
omitting the item of lost taxes entirely as an element in the cost 
of municipal lighting, but for the sake of the broadest possible 
treatment of the subject I have estimated it in the computations 
made in this article at one per cent. on the total cost of the plant 
to date. Were it omitted, it would reduce the cost per lamp per 
year as herein computed from $2.00 to $5.00 each. 


SHOULD MUNICIPAL PLANTS BE INSURED 


Insurance actually paid is usually entered in operating ex- 
penses and need not be added as a fixed charge. It is a small 
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item, one-half of one per cent. in Batavia, nothing in Dunkirk, 
one per cent. in Watervliet, two-tenths of one per cent. 
in Jamestown, computed upon the total cost of the plant. 
The larger cities, Detroit and Chicago, do not carry insurance. 
This is proper enough for a large city where the loss by fire when 
spread over the tax rolls would cause but an insignificant increase 
in taxes, but small towns like Tipton, Iowa, whose plant was 
destroyed by fire, are unable to rebuild, especially if already in 
debt. In addition to carrying a small insurance, such towns 
should provide a sinking fund and depreciation fund which are 
ina way a sort of insurance. 


RATE OF DEPRECIATION OF ELECTRIC PLANTS. 

Depreciation is the item of keenest dispute in the contest over 
municipal electric lighting. Mr. Francisco quotes electrical en- 
gineers who assert that the depreciaton on engines and boilers 
is5%, on electrical apparatus lamps and dynamos 10%. He does 
not itemize any other parts of a plant, and taking these two the 
depreciation for the first year on the fotal cost of the Detroit 
plant would be 1.4% as follows, instead of 8%. as usually estimated 
by him 

TABLE VI. 

ESTIMATED DEPRECIATION ON DETROIT MUNIPICAL PLANT 1895-6. 





AMOUNT OF 
Cost. oF DEPRECIA- | DEPRECIA- 
TION. TION. 


Steam plant , 15% $4,107 
EER Sener rer sak 2,962 
Electric plant , 84: 4,084 
Balance of entire plant 477,519 0 











Net cost of plant to date 630,141 F 9,153 


Professor Parsons arrives at his estimate of 3% depreciation 
in the following way, taking the Braintree plant as an example. 
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TABLE VII. 




















{10 
BRAINTREE—DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT AND DEPRECIATION. of 
: | Per cent or | AMOUNT oF evi 
INVESTMENT. DEPRECIATION. DEPRECIATION, El 
| _ — 
Eitan css eee s Abe ess Bhawan $ 940 0 es Lis 
PING Ga) auunmed anaes deswads 6,630 1 66 $4 
TD wn... caerasescesensons 11,900 4 476 ' 
ON ere 7,640 3 299 col 
5, ERE ee eeerre 7 eee 13,580 1 136 
ii a Watts ewddseupaidl 3,630 10 363 Bo 
| EE eee oe 4,630 4 185 thi 
ei xs eA pinse sca 5) me enee 1,560 2 31 
TEIN occcccceecsssncssess 2,280 | 3 68 Bo 
Tools and furniture ............... 580 | 8 46 set 
0 Se eer 610 0 0 
Services of architect and engineer. 620 0 0 Bo 
| ee 54,600 2.9 1,600 the 


For an underground plant like that of Chicago, he figures the § the 
depreciation at one and six-tenths per cent. of the total invest. J th 























ment, as follows: of . 
TABLE VIII. to! 
CHICAGO—DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT AND DEPRECIATION. nov 
‘ieom ee BPP ea quae 7 a no 
— a | PER CENT. OF AMOUNT OF 
eabiimemnink | DEPRECIATION. | DEPRECIATION. 
atl ee car 
EE ler nk co 6 ks Maks cease OReen $100,000 0 $ 0 pre 
SE ee ree er | 66,987 1 669 a" 
See ere 95,518 4 8,820 
Meets Plant... 2.2.00 woceees 58,075 3 1,742 con 
RO ed ols ae Sena ete en 317,040 1 8,170 res 
ee cree ces aee aslecieh | @teakaae case re s 
EE ered Sie eee 41,240 4 1,650 ah 
Tools and Furniture............. 610 8 50 
I lnclass s.pniednng unaeeee 8,840 | 0 0 nev 
In 
| er errs: $688,310 | 1.6 $11,101 e 
APPLICATION OF DEPRECIATION FUNDS. mel 


The above estimates for depreciation are of course not actually § ado 
written off by the municipal officials, but are calculations made § the 
by Mr. Parsons. In fact it is almost invariably the rule that the § den 













managers of municipal plants make no allowance whatever for § and 
depreciation. sev 

It is not to their discredit, however, as  com- § Rese 
pared with private corporations. Mr. Foster says § stoc 
(p. 184): “It is but fair to say that in a comparison § lev 





of municipal with private plants, the charging off for deprecia- 
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tion and interest, is fully as much neglected by one as by the 
other; less than one in ten of either paying any attention what- 
ever to these items.’? The report of the Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners shows that in 1896 the Electric 
Light Companies of that State set aside for depreciation funds 
$446,662.89, which was three per cent. of the total assets of the 
companies. $250,000 of this was credited to one company, the 
Boston Electric. Of the eighty-three companies in the State, only 
thirty-three made an account of depreciation, and, apart from the 
Boston Electric, whose depreciation was eight per cent. of its as- 
sets and fifteen per cent. of its capital stock, and the Edison of 
Boston, whose depreciation was two and eight-tenths per cent. of 
the capital stock, and two and three-tenths per cent. of the assets, 
the depreciation entered by the other thirty-one companies was less 
than one-half of one per cent. The Edison Illuminating Company 
of New York in 1894 for the first time carried a part of its profits 
toa depreciation fund, and the directors, remarking upon the 
novelty of the transaction, wrote: ‘‘ This conservative course will 
n0 doubt commend itself to the stockholders.” 

As to these private companies, it does not follow, because they 
carry a depreciation fund, that they have actually written any de- 
preciation off from their capital investment. The proper method 
vould be to deduct depreciation from the capital and to add new 
construction, giving at the end of each year a new net capital in- 
vestment, but as the companies are usually stocked and bonded at 
ahigh figure, it is of some advantage to them to keep adding 
new construction to their construction accounts without deduct- 
ing depreciation, thus actually inflating their apparent invest- 
ments. The depreciation fund which they carry is therefore 
merely a part of a larger policy which conservative corporations 
adopt, namely, the accumulation of a surplus in the treasury of 
the company rather than the distribution of this surplus in divi- 
dends to stockholders. This surplus may be invested in stocks 
and bonds of its own, or of other companies, or may appear in 
several different forms, such as profit and loss, depreciation fund, 
rserve fund, or insurance fund. By a policy of this kind the 
stockholders, though getting smaller dividends for the time, are 
nevertheless, while keeping up their plant by repairs, renewals, 
new construction, and operating expenses, increasing the market 
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value of their stock, and their capacity to buy up and absorb 
other corporations and competitors, besides also giving added 
security to their bonds, and increasing the company’s ability to 
borrow money at low rates. 

Now, these conditions are wholly absent from a municipal cor. 
poration owning and operating an electrical plant. The taxpay. 
ers do not hold negotiable stock in the plant, which they may 
wis! to hypothecate and so desire to have it backed by the pos. 
session of a reserve fund. They do not want the electrical plant 
to accumulate a surplus to be invested in securities against either 
future extensions of the business or replacements of worn-out 
machinery. The city is not a business corporation empowered to 
re-invest the earnings of its stockholders, the taxpayers ; but the 
latter want to re-invest their own money in their own way and 
under their own individual control. Hence they want their divi- 
dends at once for private purposes in the form of low tazes or low 
charges. This leaves no room for the accumulation of a reserve 
by whatever name it may be known. If the municipality is to 
take account of the depreciation at all it is not in the form of a 
surplus fund on which the future taxpayers may draw in case of 


exigency, but it is in the form of sucha provision for the distri- 
bution of depreciation over successive years that the taxpayers of 
no single year will be unduly oppressed. This will appear more 
clearly if we consider the true nature of the depreciation. 


EXTENT OF DEPRECIATION. 

There are three kinds of depreciation to be taken into account 
—depreciation by wse, depreciation by competitive improvements 
and depreciation by replacements, 

Depreciation by use is the actual wear and tear upon machin- 
ery, the burning out of armatures, the breaking of globes and 
lamps, the crippling of tools, the weathering of paint, poles, lines 
and soon. This kind of depreciation is entirelyfcovered by the 
item of repairs and renewals, properly chargeable to operating 
expenses, and is so entered by every honest official. It does not 
need additional provision under fixed charges. However, it 
eventually contributes to the third form of depreciation, that of 
replacement. 

Depreciation by competitive improvements consists in the lower 
cost of operation and maintenance which new inventions and im- 
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proved machinery have introduced since the installation of the 
plant. It is asserted now that the saving effected in arc lighting by 
substituting 100 and 125 arc dynamos for the thirty-five and fifty 
arc dynamos of the earlier days is 40% of the maintenance. 
In the direct-current service the large units effect a saving of 20%, 
which is increased even to 50% by being directly connected to the 
shaft of the engine instead of being belted. In alternating cur- 
rents the difference is less, but the lower speed, lower tempera- 
ture and ability to run continuously make their adoption a com- 
mercial gain. Such striking improvements in electrical ma- 
chinery within ten years render the plants of that length of serv- 
ice quite antiquated. Were the business a competitive one and 
readily open to new companies there could be no question that the 
private plants installed a few years ago would all now be bank- 
rapt, in so far as they have not met the improvements of the day 
by substituting new machinery. But having a monopoly and 
being able to charge the prices of a decade ago they are protected 
in the use of antiquated machinery and need introduce the new 
appliances only with the extension of new business. This kind 
of depreciation in a competitive business would be corrected by 
writing off depreciation from the capitalization, and the market 
value of the stock would sink gradually until bankruptcy or recon- 
struction ended it. But ina monopolistic business the power to 
keep up old rates is the power to withstand the pressure of com- 
petitive improvements. This is the very reason why in sucha 
business municipal ownership, or at least municipal regulation of 
charges is demanded. And if the municipality, in case of owner- 
ship, did not choose to put in the new machinery before the old 
should wear out, the consumers certainly would be no worse off 
than with private monopoly. Certain it is that the charges by 
private companies for either public or private lighting have not 
fallen in proportion to the great improvements in production even 
where the companies have been enterprising enough to replace the 
old by the new machine. It is this kind of depreciation by com- 
petitive improvements that experts have in mind when they place 
depreciation at 10%. For certainly the life of a dynamo is equal to 
the life of an engine if it be‘equally well cared for and if repairs 
are made as needed, and the depreciation by use in either case 
would not shorten the life of the apparatus to less than thirty or 
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forty years. This kind of depreciation is not to be computed as a 
fixed charge, since it already shows itself in operating expenses by 
high cost of fuel, labor, repairs, &c. 

Depreciation by replacement occurs as a result of the other two 
forms of depreciaton, when old machinery through wear and 
tear and in view of improvements is sold out and new is put in its 
place. When this shall occur depends upon the policy of the 
management. A few enterprising private companies have already 
begun to reconstruct their electrical plants, not because of depre- 
ciation by use nor by competition, but because the saving with 
new improvements more than covers profits on the cost of recon- 
struction. Asa rule, however, in a monopolistic business of this 
kind replacement does not occur until depreciation by use has ad- 
vanced so far that repairs and renewal of minor parts fail to 
maintain the efficiency of the plant. Whether in the case of a 
city ora company, the financial circumstances of the owners deter- 
mine how long they shall wait before selling the old and substi- 
tuting the new. On this basis it will be safe on the whole to es- 
timate that the entire depreciable part of the plant, including 
steam and electric plants, poles, lines, meters, transformers, 


lamps, should be replaced every twenty to thirty years. This 
replacement would not occur all at once, but would be distributed 
throughout the period. 


MUNICIPAL DEPRECIATION FUNDS UNNECESSARY. 

We can now make plain another reason why a city need not 
accumulate a depreciation fund and why a private company must 
do so. In a city the entire taxable property of the citizens is 
liable to assessment when the time arrives for purchasing new ma- 
chinery in place of old, while in a private company only the cap- 
ital actually invested is so liable. In the former case therefore 
the increased tax rate for replacements would be so insignificant 
as to need almost no consideration ; in the latter it would wipe 
out the dividends and reduce the capital stock to a mere specu- 
lative interest. For example, the assessed valuation of taxable 
property in Detroit is $209,586,330. The tax rate for all purposes 
is fifteen and seven-tenths mills on the dollar. The entire lighting 
plant cost $729,222. ‘The electrical part of the plant cost $63,701. 
Supposing this part were to be entirely replaced in a single year 
the tax necessary for the purpose would be only three-tenths of 
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one mill, which would increase the tax rate from fifteen and 
seven-tenths mills to sixteen mills. If the same assessment were 
levied on a private company which had invested $730,000 in the 
enterprise the rate would be eight and seven-tenths per cent. 
(eighty-seven mills on the dollar). But the entire electric plant 
would not need reconstruction in a single year. Its replace- 
ment, together with that of the entire depreciable part of the 
plant, could be distributed over say twenty years. ‘This 
depreciable part of the Detroit plant is $431,186, making $21,559 
to be replaced each year. On the entire taxable property of the 
city this would be a rate of only twenty-six one-hundredths of a 
mill, bringing the total rate to 15.96 mills. On the private capital 
invested this would be a tax of three per cent. or thirty mills on 
the dollar. But this is not all. The private plant would, of 
course, be bonded for one-half its value, and the interest on the 
bonded debt at six per cent. would be a prior lien on the earn- 
ings. Consequently, the cost of replacement would come out of 
the stockholders representing but one-half the investment. The 
assessment on stock for replacing one-twentieth of the depreciable 
plant would, therefore, be six per cent. as against the twenty-six 
one-thousandths of one per cent. which the taxpayers would be 
assessed. ‘The capital stock in the-one case would be wiped out, 
but in the other the taxpayers would be unaffected. Even this 
comparison is unfair to the city of Detroit, for it must be remem- 
bered that in 1893 and 1894 the tax on property for lighting by 
a private company was $175,000 yearly for 1,279 lamps, while now 
it is only $144,000 yearly for all operating expenses and interest 
on 1,700 arc equivalents. This leaves a balance of at least $30,000 
yearly, minus sinking fund and new construction without con- 
sidering the increased lighting, on which to draw for replace- 
ments when needed, before the expense can be said to approach 
that of private lighting. Under such circumstances I do not see 
how the municipal authorities can be charged with ‘‘ bad book- 
keeping.”’ Judged by private standards they could be so 
charged, and those thousands of private companies which are now 
distributing what ought to be their reserve funds in dividends to 
stockholders are either presuming upon their power to force the 
public to pay for replacements when they come, or their shrewd- 
ness in bolstering their stock and entrapping future innocent 
stockholders who in turn must reckon with the municipalities. 
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Below is a table showing the facts just stated concerning De. 
troit, together with comparative tables for smaller places. It will 
be seen that small places with heavier investments relative to tax- 
able property than Detroit must incur a heavier tax rate for re- 
placements. This rate is five-tenths of one mill in Braintree and 
seven-tenths of one mill in Reading, Mass., twoand three times the 
estimated rate in Detroit. But the Braintree and Reading plants 
are both commercial and street plants, and this brings in a new 
consideration, namely, the relations between taxpayers and con- 
sumers in the maintenance of the electrical works. 


Table IX. 


CoMPARATIVE BURDEN oF REPLACEMENTS ON MUNICIPAL AND Privs 


CoRPORATIONS. 











Detroit. 


Braintree, 
Street Plant. Street and Street and 


Oommmnenetel Commercial. | a 
1896. ; 


Braintree. | Reading. 
| 








Total valuation of tax- | 
able property $209,586, 330. ioe $4, 424,225. - $3,206,466. - $4,424 225.00 
0155 | O10 


| 
-| 


Tax rate on $1.00 0172 | 
Total investment 729, 222. 00 54,600.00 | 67, 698 .00 30, 160.0 
Total cost Electric Plant. | 68,701 — 1 7,640.00 7,026.00 2,740.0 
Tax rate on $1.00 neces-- 
sary to replace electric | 
plant entire -0003 | -00172 0022 OM 
ment on 
invested necessary to 
replace electric plant. . . -087 14 103 091 
Total cost of depreciable 
plant—machinery, 
posts, lamps, lines 431,186.00 5,820. 48,991 .00 21,380.00 
Tax rate on $1.00 neces- 
sary to replace 1/20th 
of depreciable plant... . .00026 j .0007 
Same added to existing 








.01596 i -0162 

Assessment on capital of| 
private company (stock | 
and bonds) invested, | 
necessary to replace 
1/20th of depreciable 
plant 

Assessment on capital) 
stock alone (estimated at| 
1/2 total capitalization)! 
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COST UNDER PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


Heretofore, I have considered only those cities in which the 
municipal plant is limited to street lighting. In such cities the 
taxpayers alone are concerned as to the charges for depreciation. 
But the inevitable tendency of municipal ownership is to enter 
the commercial field. Every one of the municipalities owning 
plants in Massachusetts has already added or voted to add this 
branch to its municipal plant. The advantages to the citizens in 
taking this step are so. patent and unquestionable that when a 
municipal plant has once been installed they become restless un- 
der private commercial lighting. The city of Jamestown, New 
York, added its commercial plant after the street plant had been 
operating a couple of years, and one large consumer who had 
been paying $1,400 a year for lighting now gets his light from the 
city for $900. A prominent social club had been paying $450 
yearly for lighting its rooms. In order to retain its custom the 
private company has reduced the charge for the same light to 
$120 a year. Lansing, Michigan, bought out the private plant 
and reduced rates at once from twenty cents per kw. to eigh- 
teen cents and again to twelve cents in two years. The following 
table gives the comparative charges for commercial lights under 
public and private ownership : 

The figures for Massachusetts are taken from the Report of the 
Gas and Electric Light Commissioners. Those for cities outside 
Massachusetts are from reports made to me or to the South Nor- 
walk investigating committee, or they have been collated by Mr. 
Parsons in the Arena, August, 1895. 
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TABLE X. 


CommerciaL Rates ror INCANDESCENT Lamps—16 CANDLE POWER. 








Municip~al Plants. Private Plants. 





Per Month. .| Per Kw. Hr. Per Month. |Lamp Hour.| Perty 





Abington, Mass... 9/10e. | 
6 nights. } 

|| Adams, O owe ay 3 wk. }|1c. amp. br 
ic.amp.hour. || Amesbury, ‘“ 
{ei Z hd Amherst, 


Andover, ¥ 
“ 


summer 
le. 


Athol, oe 
Attleborough,Mass 


Beverly, Ke 


Block Plant, ~~“ 
Blue Hill, " 


ton, “ 
Bridgewater, ‘ 
Leas. Prior to 
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Syracuse, N. Y.... 
Little Rock, 4... 
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Litchfield, “ies. . 
'3t. Peters, Minn... 

Minn... 

, Minn. coe 
¢ Mt. Holy’ N. eae 
N.Brunswick,N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
|| Harrisburg, Pa 


Wilmington, Del... 














: Galion, Ohio . | (Sor more. 
‘Quakertown. Pa | 

/Schuykill Ha’ en, | 

| Sharpsburg, Pa 

| Wytheville, Va.... 


‘Salem, Va . 
| Rice Lake, Wis.. 
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A comparison of these rates shows that private companies 
charge for commercial lighting fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more than municipal plants. The lowest meter rate charged by 
private companies is in Syracuse—ten cents per kw.—whereas the 
usual rate is twenty cents per kw., or its equivalent, one cent 
per meter hour. The lowest rate charged by cities is three-tenths 
of a cent per lamp hour in Newark, Delaware, but the usual rate is 
one-half cent per meter hour, and seven to ten cents per kw.; 
and thirty-five to fifty cents per month against seventy-five to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per month with private com- 
panies. 

TABLE XI. 


Net Cost oF PuBiic LIGHTING PER KW. TO CITIES HAVING 
CoMMEROIAL Pant. —Foerzs. 


| Net © cost per kw. used 





Cost to Cities by 


Commercial Lighting. Private Companies. 








$0.2620 $0.115 


| 


oat pat 
Council Grove, Kas.... 
Arlington, Minn. 
Crawfor 

St. Clairsville, O 


High Point, N. C 

Marshalltown, Ia 

Alameda, Cal. 

Ashtabula, O.. 

Blue Island, mi: 

Averages | 

Same in lamp hours, 2,000 ep.| 
480 watts 

Total cost per “yo hour 2.000 
c. p. for street plants alone.. 
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That municipal rates are much lower than private rates is 
beyond question. Mr. Francisco cannot disprove it either by 
screwing the figures or inflating depreciation. He therefore 
complains that the taxpayers are being oppressed for the benefit 
of the consumers; and Mr. Foster gives a table showing that 
where the city does commercial lighting, the net cost to the city 
for its street lights is greater than where it does street lighting 
alone, which is explained, he says, by the extremely low prices 
for commercial work. ‘he table is reproduced herewith. 

I will show below how this table is compiled and of how little 
value itis. Suffice it here to say that the cities doing commercial 
lighting very generally report that their street lights cost them, 
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net, much less on account of the commercial profits than they did 
without the latter. 


* PROFITS V8. REDUCED COST. 

In the operation of a commercial plant it is a question of policy 
whether the city shall makea profit and so reduce the cost of 
street lighting to the taxpayers, thus taxing consumers for the 
benefit of taxpayers, or shall furnish the light to consumers be. 
low cost, thus taxing the taxpayers for the benefit of consumers, 
Iassume that the nearest approach to justice is attained when 
each service pays its own way. Consumers should pay for what 
they get at its net cost price, and taxpayers should pay for street 
lamps at their cost. If this principle be adopted, depreciation 
should be charged under the operating expenses of the plant, and 
should be actually written off from the capital from year to year ; 
the taxable property of the city should be assessed a fixed rate 
per lamp for all street lamps, the proceeds of which should be 
debited by the electrical administration as regular income along 
with the commercial income, and from the two together should be 
deducted operating expenses, leaving a * profit and loss’”’ or ‘‘net 
revenue’’ account, which in turn should be credited with interest 
on bonds, depreciation and sinking fund. (*) 

Our cities are justly charged with inferior and loose business 
methods, and nowhere is reform more needed than in the book- 
keeping. Fair-minded opponents agree that the city has the ad- 
vantage in operation of industry, especially in the low rate of 
interest which it pays on loans, and the strength of their argu- 
ment lies solely in attacking the looseness of methods and the 
incompetency, not to say corruption, of officials. Admitting that 
their attack is in most cases justified, the advocate of city owner- 


(1) An admirable example of this method of municipal bookkeeping may be found 
in the electric light accounts of the city of Aberdeen, Scotland. Upon consultation, one 
will find that the city is charged for fourteen lamps, consuming 11,057 kw., £209 8s.5d. 
which is a rate of 9.1 cents per kw. for public lighting, while private consumers are 
charged 10 cents (5d.) per kw. It will also be seenthat depreciation is charged at 
5@ on machinery and meters, 24% on electrical instruments, 14¢ on mains and 1¢ on 
buildings, making an aggregate for the year 1896 of £844 19s. 7d., or a total rate on 
the entire expenditures at the beginning of the year of 2.7%. Furthermore, by ex- 
amining the ‘state of capital account” from 1894 to 1896 it will be seen that at the 
balancing of each year’s accounts new construction is added and depreciation written 
off, so that the net balance at the close of 1896 is £34,780 5s. 5d. instead of £36,620 15s. 
9d. the aggregate expenditure. 
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ship must point the way to a remedy or abandon his cause. The 
first step is better methods of municipal bookkeeping. It becomes 
especially urgent when the city enters upon the field of commer- 
cial lighting, and it becomes important to apportion properly the 
expenditures between taxpayers and consumers. This urgency 
increases with the size of the city, where consumers outnumber 
taxpayers. We may conclude that as far as bookkeeping itself 
is concerned, a depreciation of three per cent. on the total cost of 
the plant is ample to cover costs, and on this basis the rates to 
consumers should be fixed. Three per cent. on the entire capital, 
compounded at four per cent.—the rate of interest paid by cities 
—would replace the principal every twenty-one years. This rate 
jsamply justified not only by the Aberdeen accounts, but also by 
the figures of other European cities. Glasgow, without carrying 
insurance, wrote off depreciation in 1894 of three and seven- 
tenths per cent.; in 1895 of three and nine-tenths per cent. ; in 1896 
of four and eight-tenths per cent.; Dublin, in 1897, nine-tenths 
of one per cent.; Bradford, 1897, two per cent.; Manchester, 1897, 
wrote off a depreciation of £5,000, equal to one and six-tenths per 
cent. on the capital of £309,190, but from this amount deducted 
repairs and renewals of £1,692 19s. 8d., leaving a net depreciation 
of £3,307 Os. 4d., equal to one and one-tenth per cent. The 
strong conservatism of these English cities makes it quite certain 
that they have placed depreciation at the highest rate justifiable. 
FOSTER’S ESTIMATES EXAGGERATED. 

When, now, we proceed to compare the cost of public with 
private lighting we see how greatly exaggerated is the estimate of 
Mr. Foster. He indeed does not make computations for lost 
taxes, but since this item cannot exceed 1%, and probably should 
be excluded altogether, and since insurance is included in operat- 
ing expenses of all the small plants which he examined, his rate 
of 74% for depreciation is fully double a reasonable rate. Mr. 
Parsons, who makes fixed charges 5% to cover depreciation, in- 
surance and lost taxes is certainly sufficiently liberal to the 
opponents of municipal ownership. 

The exaggerations of Foster’s estimates appear yet more 
clearly when he compares directly the costs under public owner- 
ship with the costs under private ownership. He compares the total 
cost per lamp hour of the fourteen cities of his investigation 
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which had street lighting plants alone with fourteen other cities 
having private plants.* His averages apparently show that jy 
municipal plants the cost tothe city is 1.86 cents higher per 
hour than in the private plants. But the table is worthless both 
in method and in fact. 1. Every statistican knows that in getting 
averages extreme and exceptional cases should be omitted. |p 
these fourteen municipal plants there are three exceptional cases, 
Alameda, Cal., where he himself says the high cost ‘ throws 
doubt on the accuracy of the figures’’; Fairfield, Ia., a diminutive 
plant with but fourteen arcs and no commercial lighting; and 
Anderson, Ind., a plant using natural gas. Two of these cities 
have exceptionally high costs and one has exceptionally low costs, 
Excluding them, the average would be 4.13 instead of 4.44 cents 
per lamp hour. 2. His rate of interest for municipal plants is six 
per cent. which is fifty per cent. above the correct rate. 3. This 
rate is computed upon the total cost of plant to date, including 
new construction paid ont of taxes. It should be computed only 
on the outstanding debt. 4. His rate of depreciation is seven 
and one-half per cent. which is one hundred per cent. above 
the true rate. 5. He selects fourteen private plants for compari- 
son which he says are similarly situated (giving no names). But 
this is impossible, for private plants have always commercial 
lighting as well as public lighting, and they usually give a lower 
rate to the city than to private consumers. They can well afford 
to do so, for thus they keep their hold on the private citizens. 
The usual method of judging the companies by their rates to the 
city overlooks the way in which they are depriving the people 
at large of the advantages of electricity. In Table XI, Mr. 
Foster selects sixteen private plants the average cost of whose 
lights to the cities is $.086 per kw. hour ($.041 per lamp hour), 
instead of $.0358 per lamp hour. 

Taking the first, second and fourth of these criticisms into 
account and omitting the others I have drawn up the following 
table, using the data supplied by Foster himself; and by the 
side of the estimates which he has made for the fourteen 
city plants in question I have placed three trial columns 
showing what would be the cost per lamp hour: first, 
with interest at four per cent. (the actual rate), and 





“See Table XII, columns 1, 8 and 7, which show according to Foster that the 
average cost per lamp hour in public plants is $.0444 and in private plants $.0358. 
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depreciation at seven and one-half per cent. (his rate) ; 
secondly, with interest at four per cent., and depreciation at five 
percent. ; thirdly, with interest at four per cent., and depreciation 
at three per cent. I have also estimated again for each of the 
four columns what would be the true averages if the three ex- 
ceptional cases were omitted. It will be seen that even with 
depreciation at seven and one-half per cent., as he claims it 
should be, the average cost to cities is only $.0351 when exceptions 
are omitted and interest is put at its true rate of four per cent. 
By the other estimates it is much lower. Thus while Mr. Foster 
has been candid, a correction of his inexcusable guesses and mis- 
takes of method demonstrates with his own data the decided 
superiority of the municipal plants. 


TABLE XII. 


CoMPARATIVE Costs AT DIFFERENT RaTEs OF INTEREST AND 
DEPRECIATION PER LAMP Hoor. 


| | 
} 2 3 | 4 | 5 





o 
? 


of cities 


not given,—Foster. 


Cities. 





with Fourteen Private . 


Same with Interest 4 ¢. 


Depreciation 744%. 
Same with Interest 4 ¢. 


Depreciation 5 %. 
Same with Interest 4 <. 


Foster's Estimate. 
Depreciation 3 ¢. 


Interest 6 ¢. 
Depreciation 744%. 


Officials to Foster. 


Plants, names 





| Rate of Interest given by 
Total Price by Contract 








Goshen, Indiana.........|.... | $0.0480 | $0.0459, $0.0426 | $0.0403| $0.055 
Lewiston, Maine eae .0257 | 0246 .0281| .0216) .052 
Easton, Pennsylvania....| 4 .0413 (4 ¢) .0413|  .0388 -0859 | 
Frederick, Maryland.....|.... .0319 0872 0845 0823 

Fairfield, Iowa (4)|....| 0765 .0712 .0648 .0597 
Anderson, Indiana....(*)) .... .0150 .0141 .0127 .0120 
Little Rock, Arkansas... .... .0503 .0448 .0413 
Marshalltown, Iowa eee | 0296 | 0207 .0188 
Alameda, California. . .(?) .1240 | <2 1145 
Painesville, Ohio pee .0395 .0892 .0366 
Chicago, Illinois | 0430 .0410 .03871 
Eigin, Illinios .0400 . 0391 .0872; . 
West Troy, N. Y rene .0241 -0225 | .0212 0199 | 
Bay City, Michigan waste .0308 0800 | .0279 : 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

g 0444 | 0425;  .0898| .0861 
Extremes omitted... ... | .0418 | .0851|  .0826 .0804 
Candle Power per 1 cent. | | 484 570 | 618 658 

















(@) These are omitted under “ extremes omitted.” 
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Similar corrections also show that in cities with commercial 
plants the net cost of public lighting, instead of being $.1105 per 
kw. hour ($.0579 per lamp hour), is only $.0668 per kw. hou 
{$.0319 per lamp hour), and is therefore less than when the city 
has street lamps alone, and is less than the price paid to the 
private companies, which Foster adduces, by $.0192 per kw. hour 
($.0091 per lamp hour), a difference of twenty-two per cent. in 
favor of the municipal plants. The table is reproduced here with 
these corrections. 


TABLE XIII. 


CoMPARATIVE EstimaTEs oF Net Cost PER Kw. or Pustic 
LIGHTING FOR CITIES HAVING COMMERCIAL PLANTs. 


| 








| 
| 


| 
| 


> 
g 
2 
iF: 
g 
re 
1S 
3 
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Foster. 
preciation 744%. 


officials to Foster. 
total output. 

Net cost per kw. used for 
city lamps, after deduct- 
ing commercial income. 

Same, with interest 4%, de- 

Same, with interest as given 

and depreciation 5%. 

Total cost by contract with 
private companies, names 

not given.—Foster. 


Total cost per kw. for 


$ 0.2473 $ 0.2620 |$ 0.2489 $ 0.2220 $ 0.115 
.0960 .0913 Fea. .0887 077 
.0528 -0019 | .081 

, a .0569 0565 | .058 

Shelbina, Mo .1324 .1770 

Farmville, Va -0884 .0259 


} 
| 
Rock Port, Mo 0975 0149; .... | 
Hope, Ark....... Shite aan ane -0758 | .08380 J 
| 
| 





Arlington, Minn ne -1540 .2160 | 
Falls City, Neb 0561 0011 | 
Madison, Ga .1470 .1760 | 
St. Clairsville, O .0483 -0617 | 
Hannibal, Mo -0565 .0734 | 
-1095 -1870 | 
0956 | 1294 | 


Averages .1009 -1105 
Same in lamp hour, 
2000 c. p .0842 -0579 | 
Candle power per one 
t 287. 345. 











(1) Profit, $225. (3) Profit, $160. (%) Profit, $200. 
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DETROIT AND CHICAGO CONTRASTED. 


The foregoing analysis of Mr. Foster’s statistics is enough to 
show that the actual results of municipal lighting are superior to 
those of private operation. The estimates made in the last two 
columns of Table II. may be considered as marking the extreme 
cost of municipal lighting, including, as they do, every reasonable 
charge, and allowing from two to four per cent. more for fixed 
charges than the facts really demand. In addition to the preced- 
ing discussion, I present the following comparisons of interest : 


The municipal plant in Detroit for the year ending June 3, 1897, 
reports the actual cost of 1,564 arc lamps, including interest, de- 
preciation and lost taxes, at $89.42 per year. There were also 3,064 
incandescents, making a total of 1,716 full arcs, on the basis of 
the kw. hours of output. The total cost, including interest, four 
per cent., and other fixed charges, five per cent., was $171,883.56, 
equal to $100.16 per arc equivalent. 1 am convinced that this 
estimate is too high for Detroit, because the underground con- 
struction should bring depreciation below three per cent.; also, 
the cost of the plant, $714,843.76, is $416.57 per arc equivalent, 
which is $134.07 in excess of the Allegheny plant ($282.50 per arc 
equivalent), and probably $200 in excess of the cost in private 
plants which have commercial lighting. The high cost includes 
underground construction, built in anticipation of future growth 
ofthe city. Taking these into account, the estimate of the Com- 
mission at $89.42 is more nearly just. 

The municipal plant of Chicago was reported by the city elec- 
trician in 1896 as furnishing are lights at a cost of $96.40 for 
operation. I am informed by the comptroller that the present 
city electrician thinks this estimate is incorrect ‘‘for the reason 
that not enough is included for the maintenance of the lights and 
there is no allowance made for the office expenses. He has made 
aseparation of the charges and added in the amounts which have 
been omitted, and finds that the lights actually cost the city about 
$117 per light per year,’”’ not including fixed charges. Since July 
Ist, 1897, however, the present electrician figures the average cost 
per light per month at $7.35, including ‘‘a fair proportion of office 
expenses, all repairs and improvements in stations and circuits 
and all the operating charges. The estimate of the cost per light 
per year will not exceed eighty dollars, and he has hopes of mak- 
ingit still lower next year. He does not figure any interest on the 
money invested. A full 2000-power electric light is furnished, 
and reports show that the lights are operated a greater number of 
hours than any other municipal or private plant from which this 
city has ever received a report. Thecost per hour last month was 
$.0224."” As I have no detailed reports from the Chicago plant, I 
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give below the computations above made for Detroit and Alle. 
gheny, together with prices charged by private companies in rep. 
resentative cities : 


TABLE XIV. 
COMPARISON OF COSTS TO THE CITY FOR STREET LIGHTING. 





| No. No. Cost Cost Candle 
Lamps Hours to per Lamp |Power for 
2,000 c. p.|per Year. City. Hour. |One Cent. 


| —| 
Municipal Plants. 
Allegheny | 1235 4097 $ 73.53 $ .0183 1098 
1716 3791 100.16 .0264 757 
- i | 1564 3791 89.42 .0236 847 
Private Plants. 
Pittsburg | 1700 3650 96.00 .0263 
} 2100 3650 126.00 .0345 
er eer 990 | 2179 74.50 sored 
Indianapolis, Ind 1100 | 2179 85.00 | 
Philadelphia 6500 | 4000 | $109 to $146) 
New York we 








ees 








| 
| 





--- [498 to 734 
4000 146.00 | .0365 548 
| | | 





The municipal plant in Allegheny reports that the operating 
expenses for 1,037 arc lamps in 1896-7 were $53.55 per lamp, hav- 
ing been $61.24 in 1895-6. There were also 3,400 incandescents, 
and on the basis of the total output in kw. hours, these madea 


Qr 


total equivalent of 1235-2000 candle-power arcs. The operating 
expenses were $73,851.98. There was no debt, and depreciation, 
lost taxes and insurance on the total value of the plant ($348,- 
921.39) at five per cent. were $17,024.72, making the total cost per 
full are equivalent $73.53. 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF MUNICIPAL AND ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


Below, I have compared the operating expenses of the two 
largest American municipal stations which have published the 
records of their output in kilowatt hours, with the four cities, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Dublin and Aberdeen, and have also in- 
serted Foster’s estimate for the fourteen American municipal sta- 
tions noted above in Table V, and his citation of Crompton’s 
English stations. The high labor cost of the American stations is 
noticeable, but notwithstanding labor in Allegheny and Detroit is 
145 per cent. and 152 per cent. higher than in Manchester and 
Glasgow respectively, and the cost of fuel is but slightly differ- 
ent, yet the total cost for the American cities is but ten per cent. 
higher than that of the two model British municipalities, and but 
little above Crompton’s ideal English station. The smaller 
American municipalities, although bearing nearly double the labor 
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cost, have a total cost less than five per cent. above the twenty- 
three English stations. 
Table XV. 


eae RI of voces crersinnied per kw. 


| | 


Year 
ending. 





Total kw. 
generated 
at the station. 

Supplies. 








| 
s ae | tae 


Alle; heny.. | Mar. 1,’ 97 Rik 631 4 ' 0060 | .0064; .0026 
Detroit June 80, ’97 2 980,412 | ° a -0043 | .0017 





144Am. Muni- 

cipal Stations | 

ae ae 8, 96 | 1,279,687 | ° yo Supplies and yo 

y. a | doe P : ‘ 
iio. .. | Mar. 3, 97 | 3: 028,357 | "0066 | bo pnd — 
Dublin....... | Dec. 31, "96 | pn 074 | “947 | "0218 | “9082 | ‘caae 0048 | . 
nglish | 

Stations | | 

Compton... - . .0222 | Supplies and Office. 

Ideal English 

Stations 

Crompton... . | 0| 
| 





pan 





IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL LIGHTING. 


The foregoing comparisons have dealt mainly with American 
street plants. But it is an unfair comparison which looks mainly 
at street Jighting. Even more important is the relief of the priv- 
ateconsumers from exorbitant charges. Incandescent lighting 
can be furnished at ten cents per kw. hour or one-half cent per 
lamp hour—one half the usual private rates—and yield a large 
profit to the municipal plant. At this rate it is cheaper than gas 
and more wholesome and convenient. Besides, electrical power 
can be furnished at much lower rates. The only failures of mu- 
nicipal plants hitherto reported are those which furnished street 
lighting alone, and the so-called greater success of the private 
companies which took the place of the municipal failures has 
been based on their commercial business. One or two examples 
will show the great importance of this side of municipal lighting. 

Jamestown, N. Y., operates 275 street lamps of 1,200 candle 
power each an average of six hours per night or 2,200 per year, 
and 1,200 sixteen candle power incandescents in alleys and public 


buildings. The latter at three hours per night are equivalent to 
10¢ arcs making a total of 375—1,200 candle power arcs. The 
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operating expenses and insurance are $19,122.16; interest oy 
bonds ($72,000, at four per cent.), $2,880; lost taxes ang 
depreciation on cost of plant ($74,000, at four per cent.) 
$2,960.00; total cost $24,707.16. The commercial income 
from 1,500 lamps is $5,913.89, leaving a net cost to taxpayer 
for public lamps of $19,028.27 or $50.79 per year, o 
$.0231 per lamp hour. The only other cities of Ney 
York reported in Johnson’s Electrical Directory as having 1,2 
candle power street lamps are the following: Elmira—335 lamps 
at $102.20 per year, all night, every night, $.0281 per lamp honr, 
Middletown—32 lamps, at $108, all night, every night, $.0293 per 
lamp hour. New Brighton—100 lamps, at $100, all night, every 
night, $.0274 per lamp hour. Not considering that the cost per 
lamp hour should be much less where lamps are burned ten hours 
instead of six, the cost to Jamestown is one-half cent per hour 
less than in the other cities or eleven dollars per year per lamp, 
a saving of $4,125.00. The commercial customers of the city pay 
$6,000 per year which is a saving of $3,000 for them as compared 
with their former payments to the private company. Further, the 
private company still furnishes 10,000 incandescents, 188 ares 
and 200 horse power, on which the reductions in charges have 
been fully $10,000 and probably $20,000. The total saving to the 
city therefore has been probably $25,000 yearly. 

Lansing, Michigan pays its municipal plant $10,000 yearly for 
117-2,000 candle power lamps, moonlight schedule, all night, and 
the plant receives also $15,000 for private lighting, makinga 
profit for the plant of $7,000 yearly above operating expenses and 
interest. The rates are twelve cents per kw., being a 
reduction of eight cents below the rates charged by the private 
company whose plant the city purchased. The saving to the cit- 
izens on commercial lighting is therefore approximately $10,000 
per year. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP PRODUCES CORRUPTION. 


The foregoing statistical comparisons may be taken as 
indicative that the great majority of the 200 or 300 cities and vil- 
lages now furnishing light are actually getting better service at 
less cost than those which depend upon private companies. It is 
objected that such cannot be the case, especially in our large 
cities, because of the flagrant municipal corruption and _ ineff- 
ciency. Business ability and integrity are excluded from muni- 
cipal office, appointments are made as a reward of political 
service, and the municipal plant soon becomes burdened with 
barnacles who draw pay without work. I do not deny that such 
is often the case. But I maintain that nine-tenths of the existing 
municipal corruption and inefficiency results from the policy of 
leaving municipal functions to private parties ; and that an essen- 
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tial part of the present unparalleled awakening of civic con- 
science on the part of all classes of the people is the desire for 
municipal ownership of franchises. As the people become 
aronsed to the degradation of their politics and the need of re- 
form, their attention is concentrated on the chief source of that 
degradation, the under-handed and often high-handed domina- 
tion of city officials and machine politics by the corporations 
whose life is maintained by city franchises. It is from them that 
the politicians get their campaign funds. Contrast the results of 
municipal ownership above given with the following: 


In a city of 100,000 population a private company is organized 
in the early days of electric lighting with a capital of $100,000 
supposed to have been actually paid up. In 1889 the company is 
“reorganized,’’ increasing its capital by $130,000, $50,000 of 
which is for a ‘‘ license’? to use incandescent lights which it had 
already been using for several years, selling the entire increase in 
capital at from ninety to par. It has a contract for municipal 
lighting at $144 per arc per year, but has no definite franchise for 
private lighting. In 1890 a new company of eminent and respect- 
able citizens is organized, at the head of which is the ‘‘ boss”’ of 
one of the political party organizations. This gentleman has as- 
sociated with him nine prominent citizens who control the ave- 
nues of public opinion, all the newspapers, directly or indirectly, 
and both political parties. ‘They come before the Common Coun- 
cil promising cheaper light. They get a franchise from the alder- 
men by well-known methods. They invest only enough money to 
erect two or three poles and so hold their franchise. They hen 
make overtures to the old company which again is ‘‘reorganized.”’ 
This time the capitalization is increased to $1,640,000 in stock and 
bonds, of which $400,000 in stock is given to these ten respectable 
citizens who procured the franchise, and $750,000 of which is in 
bonds at six per cent. interest, making a fixed charge of $45,000 
in interest yearly on a plant that could be duplicated for less 
than $1,000,000. Here is a case where ten of the most respectable 
business men and lawyers of the city have placed their pecuniary 
interest in direct antagonism to good and honest government. 
They have become the powerful opponents of all public spirited 
officials who attempt to get fair terms for the city in this particu- 
lar business of controlling the supply of electric light and power, 
and no matter how they may afterwards ‘‘ reform’”’ and demand 
honest government, the people at large have learned to discount 
what they say and to distrust their efforts in subsequent move- 
ments for civic reform. Strangely enough, two or three of these 
very same men, beingappointed without salary to positions on the 
Board of Water Commissioners to construct and operate a water 
works plant owned by the city, exhibited the very highest integ- 
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rity and patient industry in promoting the city’s interests and 
constructing a plant of which the citizens are justly proud. 

We may call upon oureminent business men to arouse from 
their lethargy and to take an active part in municipal reform, but 
somany of them have been mixed in these *‘jobs’’ that the people 
at large have no confidence in their leadership nor in any candi- 
date for office whom they are known to advocate. Such business 
men need reforming themselves, but this is to be done, not by ap- 
pealing to them after the method of the revivalist, but by remov- 
ing temptation from their way and giving them an opportunity 
to really serve the community in a public and honorable way 
through the employment of their distinguished business abilities, 
Private ownership of municipal monopolies forces them and all 
whom they can influence to oppose the good of the city. Munici- 
pal ownership makes it to their interest to place their abilities at 
the service of the city and to take an honest pride in the good 
they can contribute to it. 

I do not for a moment deceive myself by thinking that this 
movement for municipal ownership is child’s play, or that the 
companies now in possession will relinquish their hold without 


resorting to the most determined and unscrupulous devices, 
There are many indications that they are organizing throughout 
the country for an attack both upon municipal ownership and 
upon the integrity of municipal officials. I have the following 
from a gentleman of the highest authority in the city of Hamijl- 
ton, O. He says: 


‘‘The situation here promises to be very interestingin the near future. The old 
gas company, which carried things with high hand for many years, received an almost 
fatal blow about nine years ago when it attempted to get a new contract for fifteen 
years at two dollars per thousand feet ; it used every means to secure this, and refused 
to enter contract for shorter term or lower rate. The city built its own gas works, but 
was fought by the old company at every point, until the matter was finally disposed of 
by the United States Supreme Court. The company here was assisted in the fight by 
other companies interested in their cause, but when the fight ended the local company 
was not in good financial condition. Although it had claimed that gas could not be 
made with profit at less than two dollars it promptly met the city price of one dollar, 
and later followed in a reduction to eighty cents, the present rate. The number of its 
customers has steadily decreased in spite of all its efforts—not always commendable—to 
retain them. Within the last two months the gas company has taken on new Vigor ; 
work is now in progress by which it will double or even triple its capacity for producing 
and storing gas, and markedimprovements are being made in its electrical plant which 
was until recently a very small one. The company is taking contracts for electric 
power, etc., at rates lower than can be found elsewhere. The company’s President an- 
nounces that they intend to ‘do up’ the city as to both gas and electricity. Iam in 
formed, and the authority seems almost unquestionable, that the money for the im- 
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rovements and impending campaign of the old gas company is furnished by a number 
of concerns interested in the downfall of municipal ownership of such plants. Several 
things have been done that seems to point to a conspiracy of this kind.” 


Not only has the Hamilton Gas Company begun to compete 
with the city at figures below profit, (the city furnishes electric 
light and power at eight cents per kw,, one-half to one-third of 
the price usually charged by companies), it has also through politi- 
cal influence and control of the aldermen prevented appropriations 
for operating expenses and new construction. 

These concerted and unscrupulous attacks upon municipal 
integrity need not be looked upon as discouraging. More than 
anything else they will arouse the common people from their 
lethargy, and will disabuse them of their fond reliance on mere 
respectability as a guaranty of public spirit, will direct their at- 
tention to the true source of municipal corruption, and will disci- 
pline them in organized resistance and in aggressive movements 
upon the citadel of the corruption funds. In the end this disci- 
pline and organization will be the guaranty of efficient administra- 
tion when once ownership is obtained. It is only in those cities like 
Detroit which have hada hard training for several years in open 
battle with the franchise holders, that we may look for that alert 
public spirit and jealous determination which will make munici- 
pal ownership a lasting success. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS RECOMMENDED. 

Itis this strugle with monopolists, too, which will force the 
people to the adoption of administrative machinery better 
adapted to municipal operation of industry than any that we now 
have. It must be confessed that the legal organization of our 
municipalities is not yet perfected for the espousal of public 
ownership on any large scale. The experience of English and 
many American cities indicates the following administrative re- 
forms as necessary to accompany or precede municipal owner- 
ship. 

1 State Supervision for Cities, similar to that of the Local 
Government Board of England or that of the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners of Massachusetts or of the Public 
Examiners of Minnesota and Dakota. A state Municipal Board 
like that proposed in New York by the Commission on Cities of 
the Third Class, would prescribe that most important requisite, 
uniform methods of municipal bookkeeping, would audit ac- 
counts of cities, and would direct the proper entries for new con- 
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struction, depreciation, ete. Such a board would sanction loans 
and set the terms of years for repayment and the provisions of a 
sinking fund. In this way the constitutional limitation on muni- 
cipal indebtedness could be replaced by a more elastic limit, on 
the principle that the acquisition of a productive property is 
really a lessening of the city’s net debt instead of an increase, 
The board would publish annual reports giving details concerning 
finances, costs of production, revenues, etc., of the various cities, 
thus furnishing the basis for intelligent improvement in adminis- 
tration and for further acquisition of municipal plants. ! 

2. The substitution of unsalaried Municipal Boards or Commis- 
sions instead of the Board of Aldermen as the administrative 
head. These boards should be composed of five or six members 
elected by the people or appointed by the mayor, one member to 
be chosen each year fora term of five or six years, thus giving 
continuity of service. The legislative branch of our cities has so 
hopelessly decayed that, until something like proportional repre- 
sentation is adopted, no additional powers should be granted to it. 
The successful electrical plants throughout the country in larger 
cities are under control of commissions. Wherever the spoils 
system and corruption exist we may expect to find the aldermen 
in control. 

3. The Referendum and Initiative. The referendum is already 
universal upon all questions of purchase or installation of a muni- 
cipal plant. It should also be required along with the initia- 
tive upon questions of the sale or lease of a plant, and the 
appropriations for improvements. Had it been in force in Phila- 
delphia it is needless to say the recent scandalous lease could not 
have been consummated. Councils of that city refused to 
submit the question to the people although earnestly petitioned 
to do so by the Municipal League. The obligatory referendum 
is also necessary as the only thorough means for banishing 
bribery and the corrupt use of money from municipal politics. 

4. A civil service reform system in which the superintendent or 
electrical engineer at the head of the plant should be appointed 





1 See article ‘‘ State Supervision for Cities,” by J. R. Commons, in Annals of Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science March, 1895. Also Goodnow, Municipal 
Home Rule, N. Y., 1895, and Municipal Problems, N. Y., 1897, and Maltbie, English 
Local Government of To-day, N. Y., 1897, Columbia University Publications. [In this 
connection attention should be called to the article by Professor Goodnow in this num- 
ber, The Relations of the City and the State,—Editor. } 
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on merit and held personally responsible, and then should be en- 
tirely free to appoint and remove all subordinates without inter- 
ference from an outside civil service commission. This is the 
practice generally where a board of commissioners, instead of the 
aldermen or mayor, has charge of the plant. 
APPENDIX. 

The prices per year for arc lamps given in the last two columns of Table II may be 

compared with the following table showing the highest and lowest and average prices 


per year paid to private companies. The os are taken from a bulletin issued by 
the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y., and are in effect during 1896-97. 


TABLE SHOWING BY STATES HIGHEST, LOWEST AND AVERAGE PRICES PER YEAR 
PAID BY CITIES TO PRIVATE COMPANIES. 
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MUNICIPAL ART. 
By FREDERICK S. Lams. 


It seems strange that the American mind, usually so quick to 
appreciate the pecuniary value of any movement, has not seen 
the civic advantage of Municipal Art. ‘There is a competition of 
cities just as there is a competition of individuals, and this com. 
petition has remained unrealized by the citizens of Greater New 
York. In fact, until recently, everything has been done, or left 
undone, to make our city as unattractive as possible. Improve. 
ments when introduced have been costly and misdirected. Mil- 
lions have been lavishly expended at a late date to accomplish 
what could easily have been obtained at a small expenditure had 
the question been taken in time; millions expended, which, if 
expended under competent direction, would have accomplished 
double their present results. 

Parks, which in the natural growth of the city should have 
been reserved, are now acquired at an enormous expenditure, and 
no sooner is a small section secured for the citizens than it becomes 
the mark of hostile legislation, and every interested corporation 
seeks to appropriate it for its own use. 

Every new invention, every new innovation presages some new 
monstrosity. Every company, traction or otherwise, every inven- 
tor seems at liberty to assume a portion of the light and air left 
the poor public for their own benefit. Streets are rendered almost 
lightless, buildings tower to the skies, and the poor foot-passen- 
ger is left sunless and cheerless to wonder why the whole of Man- 
hattan should have too much building on the one hand and too 
little on the other. 

The so-called utilitarian spirit, the so-called progress, the so- 
called practical citizen have much to answer for. One of the most 
beautiful locations ever granted a people for a home has been 
ruthlessly ravaged. Every natural advantage, every natural 
beauty has been ignored; every opportunity sacrificed to the 
steady onward march of serried streets ; natural drainage, natural 
levels, so disregarded that not only portions of the city proper, 
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but surrounding sections, have become menaces to health. Old 
landmarks are obliterated; historical monuments destroyed ; 
buildings of national importance sold for second-hand building 
material ; rivers, fields and commons of the old villages swept 
away, and in their place the factory or rear tenement appears. 
The most impressive river front ever granted a city is bereft of all 
natural beauty. The depredation extends to the oppusite shores, 
and the historic section of Pleasant Valley is a fitting place for oil 
refineries and stock yards. 

Remember Manhattan of the past, and look at it now! Where 
are the gifts so lavishly bestowed by nature. Central Park, a 
monument to the genius of its designers, Vaux and Olmstead, and 
Riverside Drive alone remain. City Hall Park, one of the few of 
the early reservations, has been encroached upon because the city 
officials were too parsimonious to pay a moderate sum for a suit- 
able site for the New York Post Office. City economy has been 
matched by corporate greed, and the beantiful St. John’s Park, 
absorbed by the New York Central, has been forever lost to 
Greater New York, thus eliminating another of the few remaining 
breathing places. 

The belief that in some unknown way New York was exempt 
from all rules governing other cities must have indeed been held 
by those in charge of the city. Not only all esthetic questions, 
but even the most common laws of sanitation and everyday living 
have been ignored, until New York with its filthy streets, rear 
tenements and corrupt government, has hecome the laughing- 
stock of foreign countries and a shining example of the failure of 
free institutions. 

Reviewing the records of the past fifty years, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more disastrous management of city affairs— 
amanagement producing or permitting conditions, to correct which 
will take untold energy and untold wealth. Why we should have 
been willing to sacrifice natural advantages and recklessly, waste- 
fully disregard the material at hand, remains and always will 
remain a mystery. 

Nor is this waste and misapplied extravagance confined to the 
past. Every day we have new evidence that the same reckless 
spirit isat work In the Riverside Extension, recently adopted, 
we learn that the city has accepted a scheme which involves an 
expenditure variously estimated at from three to seven millions 
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of dollars, and yet those who have carefully looked into the ques. 
tion tell us that had the proposed driveway been made sixty feet 
wide, and ‘‘ the natural grades followed more closely. the Exten- 
sion could have been built for one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and would have been better adapted to the present street 
plan.’’ The scheme adopted has been characterized as ‘an out- 
rage’’ by the comptroller, and a Jeading paper in speaking of the 
Viaduct states that ‘‘certainly no competent person can have been 
asked to consider what will be the effect of the proposed construc- 
tion upon one of the most commanding and attractive points of 
view upon Manhattan Island, for any competent person would 
have answered that it would be so injurious as to be almost 
ruinous.’’ The Harlem with its many advantages might easily 
have rivalled the Seine. The natural formation of the land lends 
itself to the picturesque construction for which the foreign river is 
so justly famous. The future growth of the city will necessitate 
the construction of many bridges in addition to those already in 
place, and had the officials in charge in past years been wise 
enough to have reserved this section, a picturesque river frontage 
second to none in the world could have been secured. Tardiness 
in action has defeated this purpose. Corporate interests have 
already secured river rights, and Harlem is rapidly becoming a 
commercial centre with all its attendant drawbacks. 

A spasmodic effort has been made ir. the Speedway to redeem 
the short-sightedness of former generations. An enormous sum 
of money, some five millions of dollars, has been set aside. The 
project hastily conceived has been rushed through without the 
aid of expert advice, and so far as completed looks more like a 
railway cut than a driveway in the suburbs ofa great city. As 
usual, natural formation, natural beauties have been ignored, and 
what might have been one of the most interesting features of our 
city is now commonp!ace in the extreme. 

And during all these years what has the artist said or done? 
How has he met his responsibilities to the Municipality ? 

In the early days there were but few giving their time and 
attention to esthetic work, and they of necessity worked as indi- 
viduals. Later the Apollo Association, afterwards the American 
Art Union, came into existence. Its object was, by subscription 
of five dollars from each member, to secure a sufficient sum to 
purchase a reputable work of art, and then to reproduce this in 
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popular form, giving each member a copy. ‘The original after 
being reproduced became the property of one of the members, 
ownership being decided by lot. Its praiseworthy aim to increase 
public interest in native art was pushed with vigor. Many 
working by day in banks, stores and other departments of public 
life gave their evenings to this meritorious effort, and many 
reproductions as well as original works of native artists were thus 
scattered among the masses. Unfortunately the element of 
chance introduced in deciding the ownership of the original 
paintings, brought the movement within the jurisdiction of the 
law framed for the suppression of lotteries, and the Art Union 
was forced to disband. 

To the National Academy of Design belongs the honor of 
being the first art society which still preserves its organization. 
This most admirable society, the parent of all others, has from 
the start given its attention to the tine arts, and has practically 
restricted its effort to paintings in oil, with an occasional interest 
insculpture. This restriction of necessity caused the formation 
of the Water Color Society. Societies of etchers, engravers, &c., 
each having for its purpose the advancement of its particular 
specialty, and numberless clubs appeared, partially artistic, par- 
tially social in their nature ; many had but a fleeting existence. 
The inevitable differences of opinion regarding theories of paint- 
ing brought about the formation of the Society of American 
Artists, and later the Water Color Club. 

But through all these years the efforts exerted were in a 
specific and technical direction. (ood schools were formed, but 
the field was restricted. Each little group interested itself in its 
own specialty ; often so intensely as to be antagonistic to its 
sister societies. 

As yet municipal art slumbered. One of the first signs of the 
movement manifested itself in the formation of the Art Students’ 
league. This social union was formed on a co-operative, self- 
supporting basis. A certain technical knowledge was a requisite 
ofmembership. The board of control was elective and chosen 
from those actively at work in the school. Its success was in- 
stantaneous, 

The Architectural League carried this idea still further by 
drawing together in one group architects, painters and sculptors, 
and in enunciating the interdependence of the ‘‘ allied arts."” A 
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necessity being felt for proper assembly rooms, galleries and 
school rooms, the Fine Arts Society, composed of the Society of 
American Artists, the Architectural League, Art Students’ 
League, and many generous patrons of art, was formed. The 
Fine Arts Building, in Fifty-seventh street, was built, and a 
suitable centre for art effort thereby provided. 

Thus, unconsciously to themselves, the artists were obeying 
the infinences of the day, were combining, organizing and en- 
deavoring by concerted action to strengthen the cause of their 
profession. But still the municipality found little or no place in 
their efforts or discussions. 

The constant contact of the student with European schools and 
influences could not continue without results. Coming directly 
from the great foreign centres, he could not but feel the short. 
comings of his native city. As an earnest endeavor to awaken 
the slumbering pride of the city, the Municipal Art Society was 
created. ‘The revenue derived from dues of members was to be 
used in providing from time to time, as circumstances permitted, 
one or more public decorations. The wall decoration in the 
Criminal Court Building is the first result of its efforts. The idea, 
which seemed so excellent, does not appear to have received the 
sympathy or approval of our citizeus. Whether this is due to the 
fact that the movement started with the artists and not with the 
laymen has not as yet been determined, but it remains unfortu- 
nately true that there is little or no public interest in the effort. 

In the groping of the artistic mind for better things, the 
National Sculpture Society and the National Society of Mural 
Painters were formed, each with the avowed purpose of furthier- 
ing the development of art, not only in this city, but in kindred 
cities throughout the United States. 

So many different societies meeting at varied times made united 
action difficult and tedious. Individual action without conference on 
important questions seemed unwise. A central committee, com- 
posed of representatives from each society, was proposed and the 
Fine Arts Federation recently formed. 

But in studying the development of these societies, leagues and 
federations, we find little if any of the true communal spirit 
which made the cities of the middle ages the art centres of 
Europe. We find the desire to ‘‘make any sacrifice for art,” 
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‘art for art’s sake,’’ on every hand. Yet for years these very 
enthusiasts have tolerated commonplace architecture, obstructed 
streets, telegraph poles, elevated roads, bill boards, every adver- 
tising monstrosity conceived by the human mind, and have, from 
morning until night, wandered among the worst aggregate of 
public fixtures ever produced by any city in the world, and have 
wandered speechless. The evening may possibly have been de- 
voted to ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’? profound discussion of the im- 
pressionistic theory, or the necessity of a closer ‘‘study of 
nature.” Absolute truthfulness to life may have absorbed the 
time and attention of the members, but certainly no organized 
effort was made by any society until a recent date to ameliorate 
the condition of the city. And what efforts have been put for- 
ward have been more in the form of criticism than formative 
action. We hear of protests from societies, objections from 
leagnes and federations, but what creative, aggressive action is 
being taken by any art organization? How are our individual 
artists meeting their personal responsibilities to civic art? Is it 
by allowing the absorption by city and corporate interests 
of all natural breathing places? Is it by permitting the destruc- 
tion of all the beautiful old Dutch and Colonial mansions? Is it 
by allowing the obliteration of historic memories? Is it by 
giving up without protest, franchise after franchise. grant after 
grant, until corporate interests become most powerful and a men- 
ace to all advance, to all improvement? Is it by permitting the 
architecture of every avenue to be but the constructional frame 
for the support for a series of nondescript signs? Is it by per- 
mitting each thoroughfare to be filled with telegraph poles, elec- 
tric lights, lamp posts, execrable in design, elevated roads and 
other obstructions? Is it in this way he meets his responsi- 
bility ¢ 

We are told that in London ‘there is a social movement in 
art, a strong social movement in politics, and a social movement 
in the church, having much of the impulse of original Christi- 
anity.’”? So, indeed, there must be here a social movement in art 
before a municipal art can be hoped for—a social movement, 
deep, strong and tireless. ‘‘A pot cannot be made to boil from 
the top.”’ No civic art can be hoped for, if the veriest necessities 
of everyday life are poor in design and viciousin color. New 
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York can never hope to produce artists who shall rival those of 
the past, if she neglects to surround them with inspirations to 


work ; if she does not possess that city pride which, in former 
ages, made each worker strive to make his work worthy of his 
city. 

While foreigners have been only too anxious to study Ameri- 
can institutions, Americans, on the contrary, have treated foreign 
precedent with contempt. Yetin civic improvements, all cities 
are in advance of our own. Pavements now recognized as the 
best, have for years been in constant use abroad. In the planning 
of new parks, the arrangement of avenues and boulevards, the 
widening of old streets, many useful lessons might have been 
learned, and the lower part of our city saved its present embar- 
rassment. The introduction of boulevards in old Paris and the 
widening of streets in congested London, have been shown to be 
of financial as well as esthetic value. Shaftesbury Avenue im- 
provement is a notable example worthy of imitation here. The 
government control of advertising placards in Paris, the setting 
aside of certain prescribed spaces, and their general arrangement 
so as to make the streets attractive, are but a few of the many 
minor points worthy of emulation. 

The possibility of river fronts in great cities is aptly shown in 
the treatment of the London Embankment; the utilitarian as well 
as picturesque possibilities of wharfs in great cities, in the grand 
series of quays in Antwerp; the use of water asa means of com- 
munication, in the cities of Holland. 

Ten years ago it was suggested to use street placards as an art 
education medium. The idea was scoffed at, and yet two years 
later, the Société Populaire des Beaux-Arts was formed in Paris, 
and has since by its untiring efforts, done much to aid the ad- 
vancement of public art. And now comes the information that 
modern Belgium bids fair to rival ancient Flanders as the public 
art centre of Europe. The National Belgian Society for the de- 
velopment of art in its application to street decorations and to all 
objects of public usefulness, was founded in Brussels in 1894 bya 
number of patriotic artists for the purpose of restoring to art its 
social mission of past ages, and of transforming streets from their 
present ugliness into artistic thoroughfares. It aims also to apply 


art to modern inventions and appliances. The society has en- 
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deavored by means of competition and adequate prizes to enlist 
the best ability in solving the various problems attacked. The 
society has received the support of the Town Councils of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges and others. Subsidies have been granted 
to be awarded in money prizes to the most meritorious designs. 
As a result, Brussels possesses not only artistic buildings but 
artistic shop signs in wrought iron, porcelain and carved wood. 
The electric light poles, so hideous in most cities, are graceful 
creations of the ironmonger’s art. Posters and placards are an 
addition rather than a detraction. Public fountains, street names, 
electric car waiting rooms, newspaper stalls, telephone boxes, in 
fact all utilitarian necessities, have felt the artistic influence of 
this admirable society. Mural paintings and mosaics of merit 
adorn facades of business buildings, and under the inspiration of 
this movement, Brussels of to-day bids fair to rival the art 
centres of the past. Best of all comes the news which ought to 
appeal to every American that “it is profitable ;”’ that by increas- 
ing the beauty of their city, they have increased its advantages 
and attractiveness, and that modern art thus applied ‘‘ enhances 
the prestige of a nation, and by encouraging the best instincts of 
the people, raises their whole moral tone.”’ 

Precedent upon precedent might be quoted. But why study 
precedent when it is impossible to follow? Why cite Paris as a 
city which has limited the height of tail buildings and hold it up 
as an example for the American who revels in sky-scrapers? Why 
discuss the artistic sky line of our great city, when bill after bill 
has been defeated at Albany, because of the selfish interests of 
certain corporations? Why point to the boulevards of Europe 
when it is known that every street extension, every projected 
roadway must be connected with and subservient to a real estate 
deal. 

The use of private capital and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual has been urged as the solution of the problem. Many 
philanthropic men abroad have interested themselves in this good 
work, and here in New York, the ‘* Mills House’’ No. 1 is an ex- 
cellent example of what intelligent interest can do. A model 
tenement, artistic in its architecture, utilitarian in construction, 
and self-supporting, has been erected in a congested district. 
Three days after opening, twelve hundred of the fifteen hundred 
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rooms were taken, proving the existence of a demand of such 
buildings. Here for almost the first time, the highest ability has 
been invited to solve the simplest utilitarian problem and the 
result has been an unqualified success. 

While individual effort 1n many cases, may be and undoubt. 
edly often is successful, yet if this effort be not applied under 
organized direction, it is still doubtful, if the result will be all 
that is desired. It is the most stinging criticism of free institu- 
tions that municipal action should fail, and individual enterprise 
perforce be appealed to. If the work of the individual is beyond 
the appreciation of his times, unless he can educate his contem. 
poraries to agree with him, his good work must inevitably cease 
with his personal e/fort. 

The exhibition has been suggested as the means of artistic so- 
cial improvement. Exhibitions have been tried and tried success- 
fully. We learn that seventy thousand poor attended one exhi- 
bition on the East Side in London, and that similar exhibitions in 
this city have met with encouraging results. The Kyrle Society 
is undoubtedly doing a good work. But compare for one mo- 
ment the transitory effect of an exhibition of works of art visited 
perhaps once or twice during the season with the daily influence 
of surroundings forced upon the attention by the routine of every- 
day life. The work of art in its secluded gallery must inevitably 
seem apart and separated from the life of the laborer, and cannot 
possibly affect him as the public necessities which from constant 
association become an indispensable part of his existence. 

Art must be indigenous to be of value. Art must appeal to 
the great masses of the public to regain its educational influence. 
Foreign examples may be studied, and foreign pictures repro- 
duced, but unless art tells the lesson of the human heart, unless 
the cry of human suffering is echoed there, unless the daily strug- 
gle of the individual is felt and recorded, unless all the aspira- 
tions, hope and prophecy for the future are expressed, art must of 
necessity have fallen far, far short of the mark and failed to ac- 
complish its mission. It is this that has been realized by Bel- 
gium, which, having a gross population hardly greater than our 
city, yet has attempted more than our entire nation. It is this 
which has led to the formation of a society for the development 
of art, and it is this which has enabled it, in spite of all opposi- 
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tion and pessimistic prediction, to accomplish more in three 
years, than the rest of Europe in double or triple thattime. It is 
this belief in the masses, in their life, hope and aspirations which 
has spurred the artists of Belgium and thrown a halo of inspira- 
tion around the simplest problem. It is the appreciation of this 
divine truth, which has made this movement the most earnestly 
studied, the most readily followed. 

We hear on every hand of the ‘‘ social movement,”’ ‘‘ social 
reform,’ ‘‘religious awakening’’ and “ municipal art reform,” 
different names for the same thing; all so closely allied as to be 
inseparable. No social movement can advance one step without 
unconsciously enlisting the sister arts. Art and religion go hand 
in hand. 

Picture writing from the earliest days has been man’s uni- 
versal language. Symbols, signs, heraldry are but the shorthand 
of the mind, and but for the decadence of our art, would to-day 
supplant many needless mediums. Art has been debased and has 
become aristocratic in its very inception. William Morris, social 
ist in theory, publishes his work in limited editions at extrava- 
gant rates. Walter Crane, socialist, is willing to have his original 
plates destroyed to thereby increase the value of the limited 
number of copies printed. Is it to be wondered that the people 
look upon art with distrust, as but another of the many class 
distinctions? Should one be surprised to learn that pictures, cat- 
ering as they do to the luxurious tastes of the wealthy, whether 
loaned in exhibitions or given in charity, of necessity fail in their 
purpose ¢ 

Let us go back to first principles and again attack the prob- 
lems of every day life with the experience of past ages to help 
us. Let us not be led astray by the individualism of the present 
age. Let us not be deceived by the glamour of easel work, but 
let us realize that art to be of value must answer the question 
of utility and not relegate itself to the exclusiveness of 
aristocratic appreciation. In so far as art fails in this respect, 
just so far it loses its claim to the title of Municipal Art, and just 
so far it alienates the sympathy of the great majority of our 
citizens. Let the architects devise schemes for historic and mon- 
umental buildings. Let our engineers endeavor to solve the 
problems of technical construction, and solve them in such a way 
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as to obtain the necessary result without violating every aesthetic 
principle. Let our sculptors so work, that when their statues 
and allegorical groups are complete, their city is benefited. Le 
the mural painter in his every effortso work that the simplest ob. 
ject in his hands becomes a thing of beauty. Let him refuse no 
opportunity, no task however simple, and let his every effort, 
whether remunerative or unremnunerative be for the beautification 
of his city and its homes, and let all ‘‘allied arts’? and kindred 
professions unite in their efforts to raise their home—The Greater 
City of New York—from the common place level of a simple 
manufacturing centre. 

Never was such a field offered any group of earnest workers, 
Never were such natural advantages presented on every hand, 
Never was a time so propitious to success. The formation of a 
Greater City has appealed to the imagination of the legislator and 
the politician. On every hand we hearthe distant rumbling of 
future success. Great efforts will be planned, great enterprises 
undertaken, great modifications devised. Their result, their 
ultimate esthetic success depends upon those who guide their 
progress. How will our artists meet their responsibilities? Are 
they citizens as were the citizens of the past, or are they an aggre- 
gate of selfish individuals, interested only in their personal 
advancement? Art asa charity is not wanted. Art as an aristo- 
cratic adjunct is not needed. Art asan educator will be welcomed 
on all sides and no longer regarded with suspicion by the ‘‘ lower 
half.””, When one member of society suffers, all suffer. When 
one class is affected, all are affected. No action can be taken 
which does not influence the whole. Nothing is too unimportant 
to be considered as a municipal problem. The art education of 
the people depends upon the permanent examples which meet the 
eye onevery hand and- gradually make upon them a lasting 
impression. The better impulses of the people will become hered- 
itary, and ‘‘a long step will have been taken in the solution of 
the social question by the humanization of the people.”’ 

Look for one moment at the field for work. The Harlem 
River, mutilated as it is, is not yet beyond the hope of redemp- 
tion. Prompt and vigorous action may still wrench victory from 
defeat. The river front with all its present complications, may 
through judicious legislation be vastly benefited. The crusade 
for small parks, so ably carried on, may be broadened into a 
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demand for public recreation buildings. The present street fix- 
tures must in time be replaced, and can then be designed under 
competent supervision. Franchises not yet granted may be so 
qualifiedly conferred as to insure artistic success. Church prop- 
erty, educational concessions may when bestowed be accompanied 
with the condition that upon removal, the property must revert 
to the city at a proper valuation, thus insuring as the city grows 
and these institutions follow its progress, the reservation of these 
small holdings for the use of the city. The exemption from tax- 
ation, the many concessions made might at least insure the city 
the option of purchase at a fair valuation, when the property uo 
longer fulfills its original purpose. Public signs might be required 
to be more uniform and less obtrusive. The recent rapid develop- 
ment of the artistic poster is but one of the many instances of the 
possibilities in this direction. 

Public schools might not only fill their educational province, 
but be so designed as to form recreation centres for the districts 
in which they are placed. A slightly increased expenditure 
could provide assembly rooms, reading rooms and galleries of no 
small importance. Public entertainments and musical recitals 
could be given from time to time, and the simple schoolhouse of 
the past be developed into the model educational building of the 
future. 

Markets, so essential to the life and economical [existence of 
the community, could, instead of being as at present a draw- 
back to the section in which they are placed, be so designed as 
to contain not only food products, but shrubs and ‘flowers, and 
the stalls for these could be so placed as to appeal to the, most 
fastidious critic. ‘The union would be to the advantage of both, 
and as in all true reforms, the public would also be benefitted. 

The baths of Caracalla have become historic as architectural 
examples. Why should not New York tollow? Public baths, 
though so often mentioned, still remain an unaccomplished 
fact. On every hand their necessity is realized, and as yet the 
problem remains unsolved. Let us hope that when the solution 
is reached, the necessity of baths for winter use, as well as the 
fleeting summer substitutes will be recognized. 

And why should the city restrict its efforts to its own-limits ? 
Why should its artists confine their study to local questions, 
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when the surrounding country may at any moment be annexed; 
In advance of the rapid growth of our city, much can be accom. 
plished at comparatively small cost under competent guidance, 
Many preliminary steps may be taken, and taken in the right 
direction, although the final completion of the work may for 
years be deferred. Forethought is far more valuable than after. 
thought. One million of dollars judiciously expended now may 
save millions at a later date. Then why these absurd restrictions 
to city limits, why these imaginary state lines? Why should not 
the common sense of the community overstep these artificial 
barriers and treat the suburbs with as much care as the city 
itself ? 

We are told that eventually the Newark Meadows are to be 
reclaimed, drains placed, canals dug, dykes raised, and from the 
present barren marsh, a second great city will spring. Is this 
project to be left unstudied because an artificial state line inter- 
venes? Is this work, one of the greatest of the day, to be left 
to mediocre ability ? Is this question like all others to be un- 
appreciated until from sheer force of necessity, something is done 
and done ill-advisably? Could any engineer, could any architect, 
could any artist dream of a problem more fraught with possibili- 
ties? The utilitarian treatment of Holland, the wsthetic dream 
of Venice lie at our very door. 

A corporation counsel has affirmed that ‘‘ there is no legal ob- 
jection to the state owning property outside of its limits, but that 
the state would be a fool to consider such a proposition.’’ Is it 
folly for the government to own lands? Is it folly for Boston to 
possess farms? Is it folly for the city to contemplate the posses- 
sion of its franchises? Is it unwise for the street cleaning depart- 
ment to acquire land upon which to deposit the refuse of the 
city and thus in time create valuable property? Is it folly for 
the community to seek to ameliorate the condition of the poor by 
sending them to lands outside the city limits ? 

We are told that our city should be managed on a ‘‘ business 
basis.’”” What business interest would refuse to acquire adjacent 
property, if they deemed it to their ultimate advantage? Even 
the nation at critical moments has cut the Gordian knot of inter- 
national dispute by direct purchase? How much simpler for the 
city ? 
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Our courts have decided that the city has the right to acquire 
parks which are in some measure outside the limits when 
acquired, and-it has long been a well understood fact that the 
city must protect its water supply by securing sufficient property 
toguard the source and guarantee its purity. Large tracts of 
Jang have already been purchased for this purpose in Putnam 
and Westchester Counties, and we are now looking towards the 
valley in the rear and to the north-west of the Palisades as the 
most probable additional water supply in the near future. 

At this moment, on the Jersey shore, thirteen miles of river 
front lie withih our grasp. Corporate interests, the inveterate 
opponent of municipal action, have as yet secured no foothold. 
This historic section, world renowned for its grand beauty, pos- 
sesses the material for numerous parks and reservations. And what 
prevents its purchase ? Surely not the cost! The entire river front 
of the Palisades could be acquired for the sum now expended and 
gladly expended for one small city park. The inherited fetish of 
State rights, the imaginary difficulty of a State line, the invisible 
restriction of city limits, paralyzes every effort. Our eyes are 
closed to the future. We are but dreaming of the past. The 
daily blasts which tear these Palisades to shreds, the daily devas- 
tatioh whicb turns the landmarks of the Revolution into gruesome 
quarries, the ceaseless roar of the stone crusher working night 
and day, is unheeded by our citizens and unappreciated by those 
in charge of our interests. 

The Fine Arts Federation in council] assembled wisely deter- 
mines that ‘‘it is beyond their jurisdiction,”’ and the city fathers 
sagely state ‘‘that it would be folly”’ for our city to interest 
itself in a section which has been a theme for the poet and the 
historian, a section which will inevitably become an integral part 
of our great city. New York refuses to purchase the Palisades, 
but it does not scruple to utilize them as crushed stone for her 
asphalt streets. The individual citizen feels powerless to stay the 
devastation, yet does not hesitate to rear twenty-story buildings, 
using the rock from these same Palisades as a foundation. Short- 
sighted economy, insular conservatism shows itself both among 
our officials and our citizens. 

History repeats itself. The present Riverside Drive was given 
away by the people to a corporation, to be repurchased later at 
an expenditure of five millions of dollars. At some future date 
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the Palisades will undoubtedly be annexed at a cost of untold mil. 
lions, and our landscape artists will then be called upon to repro- 
duce from the shapeless ruins the natural beauties now so rapidly 
being destroyed. 

A leading paper in a recent issue states: ‘‘ The time is not far 
distant when the world will have forgotten all that we are doing 
now in and near Greater New York, except one event. We 
shall be saved from oblivion by the barbaric vandalism of 
our destruction of the Palisades. History will never forget 
us. Our remotest descendants will never forgive us. We shall 
share the infamous immortality of the man who burned the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Let us put ourselves in the per- 
spective of posterity and save ourselves from everlasting re. 
proach.”’ 

These are but a few of the many problems confronting us. 
Their solution will vastly aid our Greater City. Their neglect 
will but increase the universal censure and contempt which has 
been heaped upon our previous misguided action. The finger of 
scorn has been justly pointed at us. The European press daily 
mentions our unfortunate political, as well as artistic past, as 
ample proof of the failure of free institutions. Popular govern- 
ment is found wanting, and many good earnest men think the 
present evils incurable. 

And yet we know that down deep in the hearts of the people 
is a strength, a force, an energy, which when roused will sweep 
all before it ; an energy which, when once started, will not rest 
until what is now most censured becomes most praised. 

Who will arouse this latent force ? Who will touch this latent 
sympathy? Who will guide the great reactionary wave which 
will inevitably sweep the country? Past experience has shown 
that unless under expert guidance, the best of effort may fall far 
short of the mark. In this crisis, the city must turn to its pro- 
fessional members, and from them expect, nay demand, the bene- 
fit of their technical training. Let no artist echo the scathing de- 
nunciation now being poured upon this city. Let no artist com- 
plain of the ‘lack of art atmosphere,”’ of the lack of an ‘‘ appre- 
ciative audience,’’ of the ‘* want of sympathy,” so long as he re- 
fuses to answer the call of duty, and aid his city with his best 
effort and his ability. 

This is the field ; the battle is waging ; the issue is before us. 
Shall the victory be secured / 
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THE RELATIONS OF CITY AND STATE. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK J. GOODNOW. 


The problems of municipal government are of two kinds : the 
first concern themselves with the position which the city occu- 
piesin the general scheme of government ; the second concern 
themselves with municipal organization. The latter class of 
problems have assumed much the greater prominence in the 
American public mind. As Dr. Albert Shaw says, ‘‘In the 
United States the reformers * * * * are forever overhaul- 
ing, repairing and reconstructing the form of municipal gov- 
ernment.’’ ‘* Their attention has been devoted to the structure 
and mechanism ; * * * * they keep changing it perpet- 
ually..’ On account of this continual change in the mechanism of 
city government, municipal reform in the United States has be- 
come almost synonymous with municipal reorganization. 

But notwithstanding the prominence that has been given to 
this problem of municipal organization, the problem of the posi- 
tion of the city in the general scheme of government is really a 
vastly more important one. Just as when we build a house it is 
of the utmost importance that we make up our minds definitely 
what is to be the purpose for which the house is to be erected, be- 
fore we can attend with advantage to the details of its internal 
construction, so when we organize a city must we determine what 
position it is to occupy before we can frame a suitable organiza- 
tion for its government. 

Again, a failure to comprehend exactly the position of the 
city in the state government makes all attempts to derive profit 
from the comparative study of municipal administration in for- 
eign countries more or less futile. For the position assigned to 
the city in a foreign state may be quite different from that of the 
American city, and on that account institutions which may be 
proper for a foreign city may not be proper for an American city. 

Finally, it may be that the success which we are accustomed to 
ascribe to foreign municipal government is due much more to the 
position which has been assigned to the foreign city by the for- 
eign law than to any details in mere municipal organization. It 
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may also be true that the long and discouraging list of failures 
in our attempts at municipal reform in this country is largely 
due to the fact that the position which the city occupies here is 
an improper one. 

What now do we mean by the position of the city? To an. 
swer this question it is necessary to consider the subject from 
the purely theoretical point of view. If we do so con. 
sider this subject of municipal government, we see that the city 
may occupy one of three positions. In the first place, the city 
may be the state ; that is, the city may not only rule the urban 
community of which it is formed, as a sovereign power, but may 
also have jurisdiction and sovereignty over the adjoining rural 
territory. Such was the position of the Greek cities. Such until 
comparatively recent times, was practically the position of the 
free cities of Germany, such as Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck, 
But this type of city has practically passed away. It may be 
said that the city-state, as such a”city may be called, has ceased 
to exist. 

In the second place, the city may form a part of a state, which 
is to be governed, as all other parts of the state, by the authorities 
of the state. This was the position practically assigned by the 
Napoleonic scheme of administration to the French city of the 
beginning of thiscentury. Undersuch «scheme of administration 
the city is in a state which is dominated by its rural population, 
in distinction from the city-state, dominated by the rural com- 
munities, rather than dominating them. 

In the third place, the city. while being recognized as a com- 
ponent part of the state to which it is subject, may be recognized 
as having an individuality distinct from that of the state, with 
needs of its own, different from the general needs of the state. 
Such is the position which is assigned, either as a result of law or 
of custom, to the modern European city. 

What, now, is the proper position for the city to occupy? In 
the consideration of this question it will be assumed that the city 
is and will remain a part of the state. Perhaps no better means 
of determining what is the proper position of the city can be 
adopted than an analysis of the functions which are at the present 
time discharged within the limits of a city. If we adopt this 
method of determination, we shall see that in the first place, 
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functions of state government are discharged within the city. A 
citizen of an urban community is none the less a citizen of the 
state. He has the same needs as the citizen of any other portion 
of the state. He must be protected against violence and disease ; 
he must have some means of determining disputes with regard to 
property and other social relations into which he enters; his 
children must be educated, and he himself must pay his share 
toward the support of the state government. 

But, in the second place, a city is something more than a part 
of the state ; a citizen of a city is something more than a citizen 
of the state. For just so soon as a great number of people 
gather together, and this is what constitutes an urban community, 
new needs develop which must be attended to through some 
method of social co-operation. These needs, during the existence 
of a community as a rural community, are purely individual 
needs and can be advantageously attended to by purely individual 
action. But just so soon as the rural community becomes an 
urban community, they cease to be individual needs. For in- 
dividual action cannot attend to them at all, or cannot attend to 
them advantageously. To be more concrete, in a rural com- 
munity an individual obtains his water by digging a well or 
tapping a spring in the neighborhood. If he wishes to get rid of 
the débris occasioned by the exigencies of domestic life, he can 
do so perfectly easily without endangering either the health of 
his family or that of his neighbors. He can also easily keep the 
road in front of his house in a cleanly condition. Indeed, its 
being kept in a cleanly condition depends very largely upon his 
own acts, and any uncleanliness can be easily remedied by a 
little extra exertion upon his part. In all of these cases, in order 
that needs, which in a rural district may be satistied by individual 
action, may in an urban district be satisfied either at all or to 
advantage, it is necessary that individual action towards their 
satisfaction shall give place to social action. There must be social 
co-operation among the individual members of an urban com- 
munity to a very much greater extent than is necessary or even 
desirable in a purely rural district. 

Now, in order that these various functions, which are of 
necessity discharged within the limits of an urban community, 
may be discharged advantageously, it is necessary that there bea 
form of organization somewhat different from that of the state as 
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a whole. Asageneral thing, if we study the history of any 
particular city, we shall find that it has developed in somewhat 
the following manner: It was originally a rural community, and 
as such, was governed in accordance with the general scheme of 
administration adopted for the state as a whole. Just as soon, 
however, as an urban community developed within one of the 
regular rural administrative districts of the state, such as the 
county or the town, the demand was made for the establishment 
in that urban community of what is usually called a borough 
or a village organization. This village or borough organization, 
which is an organization quite distinct from the organization 
of the county or the town in which the borough or village is situ- 
ated, was formed, not for the transaction of the general state busi- 
ness which thereafter, as before, was attended to by the county 
or town organization, but exclusively for the discharge of these 
purely local functions which the development of a compact popu- 
Jation within a small district had made necessary. The village or 
borough gradually increased in population. The outlying dis- 
tricts of the county or town adjoining it and of which it formed 
a part, were gradually overrun by the population of the borough 
or village as it increased, and as these outlying sections became 
compactly peopled, they were added to the borough or the village, 
and became subject to the borough or village authorities. Sud- 
denly the people awoke to the fact that the borough or village 
had, as a result of its continuous expansion, gradually come to 
contain pretty nearly all of the population and much of the terri- 
tory of the town, or it may be, of the county in which it was 
situated, and the question naturally arose: Is it wise to continue 
alongside of each other, but having jurisdiction over the same 
people and the same territory, two separate organizations, i. ¢., 
the town or county and the village organization? Not only does 
the existence of two separate organizations result in a waste of 
effort and in unnecessary officers, but also matters which must be 
attended to in a rural community by governmental action assume 
a different complexion when that community becomes an urban 
community. Perhaps the most marked instance of this is to be 
found in the case of the courts having a minor criminal jurisdic- 
tion, commonly known as police courts. Throughout the rural 
communities, the ordinary officer who attends to this business is 
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known as the Justice of the Peace, but the business so increases 
with the increase of population that the office of Justice of the 
Peace pure and simple becomes inadequate for the performace of 
the work devolved upon it, and police justices are provided. 

We therefore find that the growth of a rural into an urban 
community not merely develops new needs which must be at- 
tended to through new forms of social co-operation, but also it so 
changes the complexion of governmental functions formerly 
attended to, that a special organization is necessary for their ad- 
vantageous discharge. The result of the development of an urban 
community of any size has been generally a consolidation in one 
form of organization of both purely state and local organizations. 
It is this union, which is evidenced by a charter of some sort, 
that we calla city. The city thus formed originally for the satis- 
faction of local needs becomes as a result of reasons of conven- 
ience, if not of absolute necessity, also an agent of the general 
state government. It is not, of course, necessary that all 
matters of state interest attended to within the limits 
of such an urban community shall be put into the hands of 
the municipal organization formed through the grant to such an 
urban community of a charter of incorporation. Ina country 
where ideas of decentralization and local self-government are 
dominant it is, however, practically necessary that many matters 
of state concern which need local attention shall within the limits 
of the city, be attended to by the municipal organization. It is 
therefore the fact that, in the United States, where the general 
scheme of administration is highly decentralized, the city is a most 
important agent of the general state government, as well as an 
organ for the satisfaction of purely local needs. Such then is in 
theory the position of the city. Such is in theory the position of 
the city, not only in the United States, but alsoin Europe. Of 
course it may be that in one country the city has more functions 
of state agency to discharge than in another country, but in all 
countries the city is not only an organization for the satisfaction 
of purely local needs, but it is also an agent of the state govern- 
ment. 

The fact that a city occupies the position which has been de- 
scribed, leads to two concrete results: In the first place the fact 
that a city is an agent of the central state government makes it 
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necessary to give to the central state government some contro] 
overit. The state cannot, with due regard for its own safety, 
permit. municipalities or their officers free hand in the discharge 
of their functions of state agency. For if anything 1s proven by 
English and American administrative history, it is that uncon. 
trolled local administration of general matters both leads to great 
lack of administrative uniformity and harmony where uniformity 
of treatment is necessary, and is slovenly and inefficient. The 
most noted example of this fact isto be found in the admini- 
stration of the English Poor Law of the Seventeenth Century, 
The evils which resulted from the way in which local authorities 
administered this law are too well known to make anything more 
than a mere reference to them necessary. We have however, 
nearer home, an example of the inefficiency of uncontrolled local 
administration of laws regarded as of general interest in the case 
of the Prohibition and Excise Lawsin the United States. In the 
case of the English Poor Law the local authorities which were the 
Justices of the Peace made use of the large discretionary power 
granted to them, in the interest of the locality they represented, 
totally disregarding the interests of the state at large. In the 
case of prohibition and excise laws, local and particularly muni- 
cipal authorities in the United States have very commonly refused 
or neglected to exercise powers regarded by law as purely minis- 
terial, where they have considered the enforcement of the laws to 
be opposed to the interests of the communities they represented 
or tothe feelings of the localinhabitants. Whether local authori- 
ties act rightly or wrongly in such cases is not to be determined 
here. It is undeniably the fact however, that this is the attitude 
they assume. Other instances of the inefficiency of a purely local 
government due either to positive intention or to neglect of 
local authorities in the administration of matters of general 
interest might be cited ; but it is believed that what has been said 
is enough to show that if uniformity of administration of matters 
of general interest is needed, uncontrolled local administration of 
these matters is not the way to obtain it. 

In the second place the fact that a city is an organization for 
the satisfaction of local needs makes it necessary that its action 
be determined by local considerations. To this end it must have 
large local powers. If, on the one hand, sufficient account is not 
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taken of the important functions of state government which the 
city discharges, lack of uniformity in the administration of mat- 
ters of general concern, where such uniformity is one of the pre- 
requisites of efficient administration, will result. If, on the other 
hand, sufficient attention is not directed to the fact that the city 
js an important agent for the satisfaction of local needs, the city 
loses its power of local action, and any vigorous municipal develop- 
ment is made impossible. 

Such being the position of the city, such being the results 
which follow upon its position, it is of the utmost importance 
that the position assigned to the city by the law of the state shall 
be the correct one. This, indeed, is ¢he problem of distinctively 
municipal government. In comparison with it the problem of 
organization is insignificant, for we may change in its details the 
organization of our municipalities, we may provide that this officer 
shall be elected by the people or that officer shall be appointed 
by the Mayor, but we will not have solved the problem of muni- 
cipal government until we devise a law which, on the one hand, 
will provide the necessary control over those functions of muni- 
cipal administration which interest the state as a whole, and on 
the other hand will grant to the municipalities sufficient powers 
to permit of municipal development and efficient municipal gov- 
ernment in accordance with local considerations. 

How, now, should the necessary control which we have seen 
must exist, be exercised by the state over the municipality? The 
two systems of control which have been adopted in the different 
states of the world are, on the one hand, the legislative control ; on 
the other hand, theadministrative control. The legislative control 
is the system which has been adopted inthis country. It is, how- 
ever, rather the result of accident than of premeditation. It has 
already been said that our general scheme of administration is an 
extremely decentralized one. By this we mean that the general 
laws of the state are in large part to be enforced by locally elected 
officers. The result of the enforcement of laws of general interest 
by locally elected officers is that there is practically no central 
control of an administrative charaeter possible of exercise over 
them. For officers elected by a locality cannot very conveniently 
be removed by state officers ; they serve short terms, are supposed 
to be directly responsible to the local people, and if unsatisfac- 
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tory, are not re-elected. Under such a scheme of administration 
any such thing as a central administrative control is impossible, 
Therefore, if it is deemed advisable to change in any way the 
manner in which local officers discharge their duties, resort must 
be had to legislation. A decentralized administration, therefore, 
results in a very detailed legislation, the legislature being, ina 
state which has adopted a decentralized administrative system, 
practically the only body which can secure uniformity where uni- 
formity is necessary. Our entire legislation with regard to the 
duties of local officers has therefore descended into the greatest 
details, and the courts are relied upon to see to it that these 
details are observed by the local officers in their execution of 
that legislation. 

While such a system has unquestionable advantages in pre- 
venting arbitrary action on the part of public officers, it has as 
unquestionably singularly unfortunate effects npon the city. For 
the powers of cities as public authorities are enumerated in de- 
tail by the legislature. No legislature, however far-seeing, can 
anticipate all a city’s needs. New needs are continually devel- 
oping ; new powers must be exercised. In accordance with our 
system of government, however, no governmental power can be 
exercised which has not been granted to the city by the legisla- 
ture ; hence, the cities are continually appealing to the state 
legislature for new powers. The legislature being accustomed 
to regulate minor matters of municipal administration on the 
application of cities has also of recent years fallen into the habit 
of regulating local matters when not so called upon. In other 
words, it has extended its control beyond proper limits ; and, 
being dominated by the state and national parties, is apt, in its 
regulation of such local matters, to give to purely partisan inter- 
ests greater consideration than it gives to local needs. Particu- 
larly is its exercise of the power to determine the municipal 
organization in its details susceptible of abuse. It has been quite 
common in the recent past for the state legislature to change 
details in the organization of particular cities so as to obtain par- 
tisan political advantage for the party controlling the state 
government. Indeed, this has been done so frequently that in 
many cases it is difficult to understand the charter history of a 
particular city, without quite an intimate knowledge of the his- 
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tory of party politics of the state. Many anomalies in city charters 
can be explained only by the knowledge that a particular party 
was in power in the legislature at the time they became parts of 
the charters and desired by the change to obtain a party advant- 


e. 
Now, this legislative control not only is exercised by a body 
which, in the nature of things, is political in character, and which 
uses its powers for partisan purposes—it has also shown itself to 
be inefficient. This is brought out most clearly when we come to 
consider the question of municipal indebtedness. In all countries 
the attempt has been made to provide some limit to municipal 
indebtednesswhich the municipality should not overstep. In this 
country in accordance with our general system of government, this 
limit was until recently usually fixed by the state legislature. It 
was so fixed as a resultof the adoption of the principle that a munici- 
pality had no power to borrow money without legislative author- 
ization, but the legislatures have been so prodigal in their grants 
of power to the municipalities to borrow money, that the people 
have had to take the matter in hand and fix in their constitutions, 
limits beyond which the legislative authorization should have no 
effect. As a general thing at the present time, the state constitu- 
tion provides that no municipality shall incur a debt beyond a 
fixed per cent of its assessed valuation. 

It may therefore be said that the method of legislative con- 
trolas developed in this country isa failure. It is a failure in 
the first place because it is liable to be extended beyond its 
proper limits. It isa failure in the second place because it is 
exercised by a body of necessity dominated by political parties, 
and has, therefore, been exercised for partisan purposes. It is a 
failure finally because it is inefficient. That it is a failure is to be 
seen from the fact that in very many states of this country the 
attempt has been made to forbid the legislature to pass any special 
act with regard to municipal corporations. 

About the middle of this century it was seen that special leg- 
islation was not only resulting in;bad city government, but was 
also exercising a corrupting influence over the members of the 
legislature, who were apt to trade bills with each other through 
the process commonly known as ‘‘ log-rolling.”” The attempt, how- 
ever, to improve the government of cities by prohibiting special 
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legislation with regard to them has itself been in almost all in. 
stances a failure. By many it is believed that the failure has 
been due to the fact that the courts in their determination of 
what were special acts were too lax. But the laxness of the courts 
was necessary. Underany system of government which provides 
fora detailed enumeration of the powers of municipal corpora. 
tions special legislation is absolutely necessary and cannot be 
stopped by the mere adoption of a constitutional prohibition. It 
is necessary for this reason: It is impossible to frame 
an act relative to the details of city government which can be 
advantageously applied to all cities within a state at a given time 
or to one city for any length of time. ‘The legislature, there. 
fore, under the guise of classifying cities passes acts general in 
form but actually special in their ‘application. Such classifica- 
tion of cities, which descends into great detail, is usually upheld 
by the courts as constitutional. 

Classification of cities in acts purporting to be general has not 
only resulted in special legislation, it has also introduced uncer- 
tainty into the law. For under the régime of classification spe- 
cific cities have so many earmarks in the different statutes passed 
relative to them that it is often difficult to tell whether a specific 
statute applies to a specific city. Cases have been known also 
where a statute intended to apply to one city has been held by the 
courts to apply to others, with the result of disturbing conditions 
which were perfectly satisfactory and which it was not intended 
to change. 

When we consider the failure both of our method of determin- 
ing the position of the city and of exercising a control over it, 
and of our attempts to correct by constitutional provision the evils 
springing therefrom, we are naturally led to ask the question; 
What method of determining the position of the city and what 
kind of control over it offer greater hopes of success? It has 
already been shown that the main cause of our trouble, the main 
reason why the position of the American city is as it is, is to be 
found in the rule of law which has come to be firmly fixed in 
American jurisprudence, that the city is an authority of enumer- 
ated powers and must look to the legislature for authority for 
everything which it does. The application of this rule has led, 
in the first place, to an enormous amount of special legislation ; 
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in the second place it has led to the determination by the legisla- 
ture of questions of local policy, with the result that such ques- 
tions have been determined not in accordance with local vonsid- 
erations, but have been, much more than they ought to be, influ 
enced by considerations of state and national politics. 

On the Continent, different from the United States, the city is 
not regarded as an authority of enumerated powers, but as a 
political corporation vested with all powers which it has not been 
expressly or impliedly forbidden to exercise. In many instances, 
however, particularly in those instances where it is recognized 
that the city is acting in the interest of the state government, 
it is subjected to a central control. This control, however, is not 
exercised by a legislative body, but by a responsible administra- 
tive body, which is not subject as a legislature of necessity is, to 
the influences of purely party politics. To be more concrete: 
Ifa city, as is usually the case, is given the charge of the admin- 
istration of the schools, being regarded in this instance as dis- 
tinctively an agent of the state, it is obliged to administer the 
schools under central administrative supervision. If it does not 
come up to the standard demanded by the law as interpreted by 
central administrative officers, these officers, broadly speaking, 
may step in and force the city to come up to the standard re- 
quired. The same is true of other branches of administration 
interesting the state as a whole, such as sanitation and police. 

Again. where the city desires to enter into an undertaking 
which will require the expenditure of a large amount of money 
tobe obtained through borrowing, it is necessary that it obtain 
the consent of some central administrative body which will 
determine after a consideration of the facts of the case, upon 
the expediency of the undertaking, and upon the ability of 
the city to make the necessary expenditure therefor. The 
same is true of the matter of taxation. Within certain limits 
the city may raise what money it wishes. If it wishes to 
exceed those limits, it must obtain the consent of some central 
administrative body which also has the power, in case certain 
duties of a pecuniary nature are imposed upon the city, to see to 
it that the city performs them. 

Such is the method adopted on the Continent for determining 
the position of the city and exercising the necessary control over 
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it. Itis a method which at first sight is quite repugnant to 
American ideas. It savors both of state disintegration and cep. 
tralization ; but if we are to judge of it by its results, we cannot 
refrain from giving it almost unstinted praise. As to the cen. 
tralization characteristic of this method, it is to be remembered 
that it is really no more centralizing than the method which we 
have adopted. The centralization, so far as it exists, is adminis. 
trative instead of being legislative as with us, and as a matter of 
fact the degree of centralization that does exist is not by any 
means so great as in this country. Asa result of the principle 
which recognizes cities as authorities of general powers, they are 
able to enter into undertakings without asking the consent of any 
central authority in the state which no American city would 
dream of going into without first applying to the legislature for 
authority. 

A further result of this method of determining the position 
of the city is that the determination is made by general law, 
which is general in that it applies to all cities, and in that it for- 
mulates merely a general scheme of organization app licable to all 
cities. This plan so far as its details are concerned may be adap- 
ted by each city to suit its own needs. All of the details with 
regard to the internal organization of the city which we find in 
our American city charters, and which are particularly marked 
in the recent charter adopted for the City of Greater New York 
are absolutely absent in the general municipal corporations acts 
passed upon the Continent. 

This scheme which was adopted upon the Continent at quite 
an early date has practically been adopted in England during the 
last century. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 applied 
to all cities within the Kingdom, and with its amendments has 
been re-enacted in the Consolidated Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1882. While in accordance with English precedents this 
Act does not go to the same extent as do the Continental mu- 
nicipal corporations acts, in granting powers to the munici- 
palities, it still does grant them very much larger powers than are 
usually given by the ordinary American municipal charter, or 
general municipal corporations act. Among other things it cer- 
tainly does give to each city the right of determining the details 
of its own internal organization. 
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Farther, both on the Continent and in England, owing to the 
more centralized character of the general state administration, 
few matters of general interest are attended to by the city inde- 
pendently of central control. Thus in England the city has 
nothing to do withSthe administration of the poor law, the excise 
and the schools, and when acting as the sanitary and police au- 
thority acts subject to central administrative control. For that 
reason the national parties do not have as much temptation as in 
the United States, where the city is such an important agent of 
state government, to interfere in municipal politics, since ques- 
tions of general policy are not only regulated by general law, bat 
administered under central supervision. As a result of this fact, 
and also of the fact that the opportunities for interference to the 
detriment of the municipality are not so great as here, owing to 
the absence of special legislation and the existence of central ad- 
ministrative control, municipal issues are determined in accor4- 
ance with municipal considerations much more than in this 
country. 

This is the case notwithstanding the fact that purely munici- 
pal parties are almost unknown. It may be said that the only 
large city of any importance in either Continental Europe or in 
England where distinctively municipal parties have been devel- 
oped is the City of London. Elsewhere the elections for munici- 
pal officers are fought out between the national parties; and, 
indeed in England where at one time this was perhaps not so 
much the case, it is becoming more and more the rule that the 
city elections shall be contested, and that the contest shall be 
between the nominees of the regular national parties. 

But notwithstanding this fact, it cannot be said that municipal 
government in Great Britain has shown any marked tendency 
towards deterioration. It has not shown such a tendency because 
of the fact that when the parties do get their nominees elected in 
these municipal councils, the position of the council and of the 
city is such that they cannot make use of the power they have 
thus obtained to further party ends. For, as has been said, 
special legislation is as compared with the United States, practi- 
cally unknown in England, and Parliament cannot be made use 
of, as-can our state legislatures, by the national parties, to pros- 
titute the municipalities in the party interest ; while the central 
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administrative authorities do much to prevent the national par. 
ties from using the cities for the purpose of subserving party ends, 

But not only has the adoption of the Continental system of 
determining the position of the city and of exercising the neces. 
sary control over it had the result of emancipating municipal 
government in Great Britain from the evil domination of national 
political parties, it has also afforded large opportunities to local 
initiative and in that way aroused local pride. The general 
efficiency of the municipal administration has also been greatly 
increased. Space does not permit any detailed treatment of this 
subject, but it can be said, without danger of contradiction, 
that the tremendous improvement in poor law administration, 
school administration and public sanitation is very largely due 
to the existence of central administrative control. At the present 
time in all these branches of administration, the standard is fixed 
by the central administrative authorities, which can force the 
localities to maintain it. 

Not only is this central administrative control exercised over 
these branches of administration, but the central administrative 
supervisory authorities have very large powers over the local 
financial affairs of the municipalities, particularly in so far as the 
power to borrow money is concerned. Their power has been ex- 
erted both to prevent cities from borrowing too heavily and also 
to introduce right principles of municipal finance. The reports 
of cities as to their various financial transactions which are filed 
with the Local Government Board, and which are published 
under the title of ‘‘ Local Taxation Returns,’’ offer a veritable 
mine of information as to the workings of municipal government, 
always accessible to the statesman and the student. 

The experience of European countries is then that the exercise 
of central administrative control over those functions of govern- 
ment discharged by cities, but interesting the state as a whole, 
has, when combined with large grants of power to cities as to 
purely local matters, the effect of assuring to cities large local 
autonomy, of safeguarding the interests of the state as a whole 
and of permitting the determination of local issues in accordance 
with local needs. 

The experience of England is particularly instructive. Under 
the régime of detailed enumerated powers and legislative, contro] 
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through special legislation the English cities were inefficiently 
governed and were prostituted by the national parties in the in- 
terests of national politics. The Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835 took the first step in granting them large local powers. ° 
Subsequent legislation has subjected both the discharge of gov- 
ernmental functions affecting England as a whole and the man- 
agement of municipal finances to the supervision of central ad- 
ministrative bodies—particularly the Local Government Board. 
The result has been that English municipal government is now 
held up as a model to be copied both as regards its efficiency and 
its freedom from the tyranny of the national political parties. 

Finally the limited experience that the United States has had 
goes to show that the abolition of special legislation and the sub- 
stitution therefor of either judicial or administrative control has 
been followed by the most beneficial results. Years ago divorces 
were obtained by a special act of the legislature. This method 
has now been abandoned and divorces are granted by the courts 
under the provisions of a general law. Again in the early part of 
this century private corporations were formed by special act, but 
the resulting scandals led to the grant of charters by state admin- 
istrative officers acting in accordance with the provisions of a gen- 
eral corporations act. So we might goon. The same is true of 
the state control of banks, insurance companies, railways and 
schools. The State of Massachusetts has gone so far as to substi- 
tute for legislative control of gas and electric lighting companies 
the supervision of a state board. In none of these cases would a 
return to former methods of legislative control be thought of for 
a moment. 

Is it not time for us to apply to our municipal corporations 
the methods of administrative control which have been so suc- 
cessful when applied both to European municipal corporations 
and to those subjects which in this country were formerly under 
legislative control? Indeed, a movement to subject municipal 
corporations to administrative control has been already initiated 
in New York. The Fassett Committee, seven years ago, at the 
same time that it proposed the passage of a general municipal 
corporations act, advocated obliging cities to keep their accounts 
in a uniform manner. The Commissioners appointed in 1895 to 
draw up general municipal corporations acts for cities of the second 
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and third classes united in recommending the establishment of a 
‘* Municipal Government Board ’’ which should exercise a super- 
vision over the finances of the smaller cities of the state. It is 
unfortunate, in view of the benefits which in other countries and in 
other directions in this country have followed the establishment 
of such boards, that so little attention has been directed to this 
proposition. 1t is to be hoped that those interested in the im. 
provement of municipal government will give it their serious con- 
sideration and unite to further a reform from which experience 
goes to show much good may be expected. 





CIVIC SERVICE OF THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY J. RICH’D FREUD. 


FORMATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


‘“‘ City government is business, not politics.’”’ The plain truth 
of this aphorism gave birth to the Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco. Three and a half years ago, forty-seven public- 
spirited merchants met together,for the purpose of improving the 
municipal conditions then prevailing in San Francisco. With 
full confidence in the justice of their cause, but with wavering 
doubt as to the success of their course, this handful of volunteers 
essayed the arduous task of municipal improvement. 

The forty-seven charter members adopted a Constitution 
that made all business firms in good standing eligible to 
membership and allowed each firm one vote in the organi- 
zation. The dues were fixed at the nominal figure of one 
dollar per month. At the end of the first year 214 members had 
signed the roll. During the second year the membership increased 
to 406 business firms. At the end of the third year 817 firms were 
recorded as regular members. To-day, the official roll of the 
Merchants’ Association comprises 915 business firms in the City of 
San Francisco. Comparatively speaking, this Association is now 
numerically stronger than any other commercial organization in 
the United States. 

Its government is vested in a board of fifteen directors elected 
annually by the Association. The officers of the board comprise 
the president, two vice-presidents, the treasurer and the secre- 
tary, who is not a director. Three standing committees of five 
directors each are appointed by the president, viz., on public 
affairs, on publicity and promotion, and on trade and finance. 
Among the employees of the Association are the attorney and 
counselor, the civil engineer, the superintendent and the sten- 
ographer. Regular meetings of the Association are held quarterly 
and the board meets regularly twice each month. 

To keep al] members as well as the public constantly familiar 
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with the work and aims of the Association, ‘‘The Merchants’ 
Association Review’’ was created. It is an eight-page publica. 
tion containing original articles and editorials upon municipal 
questions as well as the official list of membership. It is issued 
monthly and 5,000 copies distributed without charge to members 
and to persons interested in subjects of municipal concern. A 
striking feature of this publication is the entire absence of adver- 
tisements. A copy will be cheerfully forwarded to any reader 
of ‘‘MunicripaL AFFAIRS’’ who may make application. 
FIRST POINT OF ATTACK—CLEAN STREETS. 

‘* What can be done to improve the streets of San Francisco ?” 
was the first subject of discussion immediately after the perman- 
ent organization of the Association... Dirty, dusty streets, badly 
swept by contract without system or order, confronted the tax- 
payers of the city. Believing that clean streets are one of the 
prime requisites of a progressive city, the Association determined 
as its initial effort to correct this glaring evil. 

It was decided to make an experiment to ascertain correct and 
reliable data. Preliminary plans were prepared for a practical 
trialin street cleaning. The attention of every merchant was 
called to the necessity of clean and wholesome streets. As a be- 
ginning, the Association offered to clean and keep clean any block 
in a certain district of the city, provided the merchants in the 
block subscribed not exceeding ten cents per day for stores of 
not over twenty-five feet frontage, and in like proportion for 
larger establishments. Nearly all merchants cheerfully sub- 
scribed, and the experiment proved eminently successful. 

THE CITY CONTRACT UNDERTAKEN. 

Encouraged by this preliminary effort, the Association deter- 
mined to undertake the city contract for cleaning the public 
streets, mainly as an object lesson tothe entire municipality. By 
offering an extremely low bid, the Board of Supervisors awarded 
the contract to the president of the Association, and the board 
of directors became his bondsmen for the faithful execution of 
the work. 

The $80,000 appropriated annually by the city and county for 
cleaning the streets was found to be inadequate to do the work 
properly and thoroughly. Nearly $30,000 therefore, was raised 
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by voluntary subscriptions from merchants and property owners. 
This sum, added to the city appropriation, enabled the Associa- 
tion to execute the contract successfully during a period of eight 
months. 

Not only were the necessary additional funds provided by the 
merchants of the city, but every detail of this street cleaning con- 
tract was planned and managed by the offisers of the Merchants’ 
Association. It was a most striking illustration of the wisdom 
and policy of having capable business men to superintend 
municipal affairs. Wherever possible hand labor was substituted 
for sweeping machines. Over two hundred and fifty deserving 
workingmen were thus given steady employment and their fam- 
ilies kept from want and destitution. 

So successful and satisfactory was this practical experiment 
that plans and specifications for perpetuating the system were care- 
fully prepared and submitted to the city authorities. The Board 
of Supervisors approved and repeatedly adopted the system thus 
inaugurated. The streets of San Francisco to-day are swept and 
cleaned according to these specifications and under the constant 
supervision of the superintendent of the Association. Residents 
and visitors now note with pleasure and pride the comparatively 
clean streets of San Francisco, and the efficient work of the Mer- 
chants’ Association in this direction has won the admiration of 
the entire community. 


STREET PAVING. 


San Francisco possesses one hundred and sixty miles of ac- 
cepted streets. Owing toits many hills, the use of cobblestones was 
made necessary upon streets of high grade and originally were laid 
also upon many level streets. Subsequéntly, basalt blocks and 
bituminous rock were introduced upon a number of the principal 
streets. As a rule, the residence portion of the city was fairly 
well paved, but the pavements in a considerable portion of the busi- 
ness district were in a most deplorable condition at the time of the 
inception of the Merchants’ Association. It was decided, therefore, 
toremedy this evil as far as possible within the power of the Asso- 
ciation. Under the law, the city is obligated to keep accepted 
streets only in needed repair. Any necessary repavement must 
be provided by the adjacent property owners. By strenuous 
efforts the Merchants’ Association has succeeded in securing suffi- 
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cient voluntary subscriptions from property owners to repaye 
some of the principal blocks of the city. A number of the worst. 
paved blocks in the business district have been repaved with 
smooth, modern pavement through arrangements consummated 
by the Association, whereby the city and the abutting property 
owners contribute equally to the improvement. Moreover, to 
illustrate the advantages of various paving materials, a notable 
exhibition was held by the Association, where samples of asphalt, 
bitumen, wood, brick and basalt blocks were exhibited to the 
public and their merits ex plained to the city officials. 
IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING. 

The streets of San Francisco have been poorly illuminated at 
night by about 5,000 obsolete gas lamps, supplied by a private cor. 
poration at a cost to the cit y of $300,000 a year. The advent of elec. 
tricity marked a new era in illumination and many progressive cities 
promptly adopted this powerful generator of light. Fully realizing 
the benefit of this modern method of public lighting, the Merchants’ 
Association resolved to give San Francisco another object lesson. 
As the city was bound by a two years’ contract, nothing could be 
done speedily to make an official change. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions, therefore, were again solicited by the Association for the 
installation of are lights upon a few principal business streets. 
The idea at once became contagious and other streets asked the 
privilege of joining the movement.*|Subscriptions of merchants 
and property owners amounting to $15,000 were quickly signed, 
and 228 powerful electric arc lights‘of 2,000 candle power each 
were suspended along the center of the'main thoroughfares of the 
city. The experiment has been a success, and it is safe to say 
that San Francisco will no longer be satisfied with the previous 
inadequate method of illumination. As soon as the present city 
contract expires, the Merchants’ Association will endeavor to have 
this improved system of street lighting permanently adopted by 
the municipality. 

OTHER BENEFICIAL RESULTS. 

It would exceed the limits of this article to recount the many 
achievements of the Merchants’ Association. Whenever any 
positive evil or defect in the management of city affairs 
seemed possible of judicious correction, the Merchants’ As- 
sociation has not hesitated to exert its influence. No 
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restriction has been made in the range of its activity. For 
example, all street corners have been supplied with needed street 
signs, and the corridors of the City Hall provided with convenient 
guides. ‘The street-car transfer system has been so perfected 
that a five-cent fare is now good for a ride from any one point 
in the city to almost any other point. A suitable site has been 
provided for the Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts with its 
valuable endowment of $450,000, destined to train the boys of San 
Francisco in useful mechanical trades. Many other works of 
benefit to the city have resulted from the determined and persis- 
tent efforts of the Merchants’ Association. 


A NEW CHARTER FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


The present city government of San Francisco is obsolete, de- 
fective, uncertain and chaotic. It is based upon innumerable special 
acts of the State Legislature passed during the last forty years, 
and it is needless to say that the present Consolidation Act with its 
numerous amendments no longer fills the requirements of a pro- 
gressive city. Every year intensifies the dilemma, until it may 
now truthfully be asserted that the $6,000,000 absorbed annually 
in conducting this city government is twice as much as it need be 
under a proper municipal charter. 

Keenly realizing the imperative need of a new organic law, the 
Merchants’ Association with its accustomed will and energy has 
entered upon the difficult task of securing the adoption of a 
modern charter by the people of San Francisco. At its request a 
charter convention of one hundred representative citizens has 
been appointed by the Mayor of the city to prepare a municipal 
charter. Only three conditions for eligibility to this convention 
were required ; namely, a belief in the principles of civil service, 
economical administration, and home rule in city government. 
This body is now in session and will shortly submit its work to a 
board of freeholders to be elected next month, and who in turn 
will submit a charter to the electors of the city for ratification. 
Eight of the fifteen directors of the Association are members of 
the charter convention, the president of the Association being its 
first vice-president and the secretary being also the secretary of 


the convention. 
REASONS FOR SUCCESS. 


The frequent failure of most civic organizations to achieve suc- 
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cessful results leads us naturally to inquire the true causes that 
have produced the success of the Merchants’ Association. (Con. 
tinued success or failure of an organization has certain reasons 
beyond mere circumstances, conditions or persons. It is true 
that the Merchants’ Association has been exceedingly fortunate 
in securing and retaining as its president, F. W. Dohrmann, a 
public-spirited merchant, whose devotion to the duties of his 
honored position are second only to his unselfish interest in the 
general welfare of the city. The Association has also been favored 
each year with a board of directors, composed of patriotic and 
progressive citizens. But with all due allowance for these favor- 
able conditions, there are, nevertheless, a number of fundamental 
principles that have conspired to produce the past and present 
success of the Association, and will, we believe, permanently 
insure its future. What are the cardinal principles underlying 
the Merchants’ Association ? 

The injection of party politics has probably wrecked more civic 
organizations than any other one cause. The moment partisan 
interests are permitted to enter the portals of a purely municipal 
body, its work degenerates and its usefulness ceases. Politics 
and business in city affairs cannot be fused any more 
than oil and water. Political manipulation will gain control and 
personal patronage will sink civic fealty. Party politics are, 
therefore, strictly excluded from the proceedings of the Mer- 
chants’ Association. Although the influence of the Assuciation 
is constantly exerted in measures of public interest, no part is 
ever taken in party politics or political patronage. 

Indiscriminate abuse of public officials is both unwise and 
unfair. It not only discourages the faithful discharge of public 
duties, but seriously cripples the body making the charges. The 
Merchants’ Association never resorts to personal abuse or vitupera- 
tion. On the other hand, it is one of its principal rules to co- 
operate wherever possible with public officials in carrying out all 
ordinances and laws for the comfort, safety, health and prosperity 
of the community. This conservative and sensible course does 
not preclude just criticism and rebuke of dishonest or obsti- 
nate city officials, nor does it prevent the proper correction of 
wrongful or misdirected official conduct. Cautious and con- 
siderate action on the part of the Association to do exact justice 
in all its efforts has won the confidence of the people and the 
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respect of all persons connected with the city government. 
Scarcely a week passes without some beneficial interchange of 
ideas and suggestions between the Merchants’ Association and 
the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors or the various heads of the 
departments of the city government. 

The power of the press to help or hurt any cause is clearly ap- 
parent in all communities. Possibly the press of San Francisco 
wields an exceptionally strong weapon. As in all business ven- 
tures, keen rivalry and competition exist between the various 
newspapers published in any locality. News or favors extended 
to some naturally lead to the resentment of others. There is but 
one safe and sure course for any civic organization to pursue, and 
that is the strictest impartiality and candor to every newspaper. 
The representatives of the press visit the offices of the Association 
daily. It is an invariable rule to extend to all alike the utmost 
courtesy and service. Printed reports of meetings, resolutions or 
contemplated action of the Association are prepared expressly for 
the press. This results in a correct and accurate transmission to 
the public of the proceedings of the Association. Between the 
officers of the Association and the proprietors, editors and re- 
porters of the seven dailies published in San Francisco, there 
exist the most cordial and friendly relations. 

A common failing of reform organizations is to aim far above 
or far below the mark. It sometimes seems as if they were after 
phantoms or visions. The worst afflictions of municipalities are 
ordinary ones, and they should be handled and treated in an 
ordinary manner. To attempt to make the world perfect is to 
fail even to make it better. It is this lack of practical ideas, or 
rather practical methods, that frequently kills reform move- 
ments. The first inquiry of the Merchants’ Association, before 
attempting any change or improvement, is to ascertain carefully 
whether the proposed work is feasible and the contemplated plan 
of action practicable. If not, the matter is at once dismissed or 
postponed to a more auspicious time. In this way wasted energy 
is saved and only reasonable and practicable tasks are under- 
taken. It is far better not to try where failure is inevitable. 

From the foregoing narrative, it might be inferred that the 
Merchants’ Association does nothing of direct or immediate bene- 
fit to its members. This, however, is an error; for the Associa- 
tion affords many direct benefits to its members in their business 
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affairs. Aside from the professional services accorded without 
charge to all members by the attorney, the engineer and the 
superintendent of the Association, several important movements 
have been projected for increasing the trade and commerce of San 
Francisco. Plans of the Association are now under way for 
directing the thousands of explorers about to go to the Alaska 
and the Klondike gold regions to the marked advantages of ont. 
fitting in this city. Competitive transportation by land and by 
sea has been materially encouraged, and in other ways the Asso. 
ciation is ever ready to strengthen and extend the commercial 
supremacy of this metropolis. In all projects, however, the 
Merchants’ Association steadily adheres to the sound doctrine 
that the just claims of the public transcend those of any private 
individual. It has always subordinated the benefit of any class 
to the welfare of the whole people. 

The highest aim of the author of this article has been lost, if 
this unvarnished record of the civic service of the Merchants’ 
Association of San Francisco does not tend to inspire the trne 
friends of municipal progress with well-grounded hope for future 
improvement in the management and operation of American 
cities. What has been done and will yet be accomplished by the 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco may equally well be 
achieved in every municipality in the United States. The recent 
advent of the business man in municipal affairs is the most en- 
couraging omen in the dark annals of the municipal history of our 
country. Let us urge him on in this patriotic work of saving our 
cities from the ruthless hands of the political spoilsman. Our 
national government has safely passed through many critical 
crises in the hundred years of its existence; our State govern- 
ments have bravely encountered the trying ordeals that threat- 
ened their sovereignty ; the crucial test in the life of our country 
is now the successful reformation of the cities of the Republic. 





GREATER NEW YORK A CENTURY HENCE. 





By GrorGe E, WARING, JR. 





If the population centering in New York increases during the 
next hundred years as rapidly as it has during the past fifty 
years it will comprise probably twenty million souls. It would 
be futile, of course, to attempt to predict, with even a probability 
of accuracy, what the character and conditions of life of that com- 
munity would be. 

Judging from the building progress of the past twenty years, 
Manhattan Island will be covered, aside from its great public 
buildings and their ornamental and roomy surroundings, and the 
parks, which are forever dedicated to the use of the people, with 
architectural monstrosities which the skyscrapers of the present 
day portend. It is not unlikely that the whole island will be 
largely abandoned as a place for residence. Staten Island will be 
given over to shipping, longshoremen and unsavory industries. 
The whole western side of the harbor below Jersey City will be 
filled with docks, warehouses and railroad terminals. The beau- 
tial ridge on the west side of the Hudson and all the northeast- 
er portion of New Jersey, as well as the upper portion of West- 
chester County and the whole of Long Island, will become one 
vast residence region, save for the frequent manufacturing centres 
which will be established in favorable localities. 

No More TENEMENT HovseEs. 


How the people will live it is impossible even to guess, but it 
is not likely that they will live in the closely huddled habitations 
of the present day. The indications are these: The tenement 
house will be unknown, and no man, rich or poor, will live in a 
house of which every room does not open freely to the outer air. 
The present tendency to aggregation and conglomeration will 
yield to Heaven knows what method of free, easy and cheap 
transportation. He would be a bold man who, recalling the short 
interval of time between the days of the ubiquitous omnibus and 
the rapid and pleasant trolley car of to-day, would venture to pre- 
dict what will be our means of urban travel. A quarter of a cen- 
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tury ago no one would have believed that old and young, rich and 
poor, would be flying about our streets and over our country 
roads on rubber-tired bicycles. It would have been as absurd to 
predict then what we are now so familiar with as to predict now 
that there will be some safe and universal method of aerial or sub. 
terranean mode of conveyance. 

The problems of municipal engineering are no less difficult to 
adjust in view of the great possible changes of method and 
arrangement. For example, to supply a population of twenty 
millions with water, according to our present system and at our 
present rate, would be practically impossible. It would involve 
the forcing of rivers of water from Lake Ontario, and the waste 
water of the great community would foul both shores of Long 
Island and the entire Hudson. The lower bay would be a cess. 
pool. 

As a mere matter of fancy I have for some time considered the 
ultimate result of an experiment which I made on the wharf over 
the main outlet sewer at Newport in the summer of 1894. Sewage 
was pumped into filter tanks, which were supplied with abun- 
dant air (oxygen) to stimulate and facilitate the development of 
the bacteria by which the oxidation and nitrification of foul 
organic matter is effected. That system has now been applied in 
practice to filters wbich are purifying 100,000 gallons per day. 
Within the short space of four hours foul sewage is purified to 
the drinking water standard. I do not venture to predict, bat I 
do say that it is possible that the development of this process will 
suffice for the purification of all the liquid wastes of all of this 
vast population. At Newport the sewage was purified to the 
drinking water standard—bright, sparkling, odorless and 
palatable. Not only did I drink it myself, but it was drunk with- 
out question by half a- dozen of the officials of Providence who 
came to visit the works. 

Is it entirely beyond the realm of possibility to suppose that 
the public authorities at the end of the next century will furnish 
to the people, not water, but compressed air? That the sewage 
flowing from every house will be purified in filters of the charac- 
ter indicated—aerated by air under pressure, and by the same 
pressure forced to reservoirs in the tops of the houses, from which 
it will flow to be used again? ‘That is practically nature’s way of 
purifying foul water. It is sent back to us through the medium 
of rain, earth filtration and river-feeding springs. 
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Horses Wit BE UNKNowN HERE. 


So far as we can now see, much, if not all, of the work of 
lighting, heating, and transportation will be performed by elec- 
tricity under the great development it is to receive at the hands of 
men of genius like Nikola Tesla. One thing seems very sure— 
coal and wood will cease to be used for fuel, and the atmosphere 
of the city will be as free of smoke as the houses and streets will 
be of ashes and dust. Domestic animals will cease to be domes- 
ticated within the limits of towns. Indeed, I believe that twenty 
years will not elapse before the horse will be unknown in New 
York, and that automobile carriages and trucks will entirely sup- 
plant the vehicles of to-day. Heavens! What a relief this will be 
to the Department of Street Cleaning. In fact, there-seems to be 
no end to what one may imagine as to the material changes that 
are to take place in our modes of life. 

But «ll of these changes, great though they will be, will be as 
nothing compared with the changes that are to come over the 
people themselves and over their government. As to the people 
who will make up the vast community of New York of a century 
hence, I think we may be most hopeful. There has never been, 
within the memory of any person living—if we except, perhaps, 
the devastations of the war—any period of five years that was 
not better than the five years preceding it. 

Calamity howlers and pessimists have said, from time im- 
memorial, that the world was going tothe demnition bow-wows, 
but the world has never failed to postpone to an indefinite time 
the realization of their fears and to march steadily on toward 
better things. In my judgment, our salvation from the impend- 
ing disaster depends upon two great facts: One is the constantly 
improving condition of public education, and the other is the 
constantly increasing interest of the people themselves in what 
ever may affect their public and private welfare. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The public schools of New York are marvellous—not so much 
for the mere book instruction that they are giving to the children 
of all classes of the people as for the influence that school life is 
exerting on the children’s character. It has been my good for- 
tune to see a great deal of the public schools of this city, and I 
have never ceased to marvel at the good order, the good training, 
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the cleanly appearance and the individual ambition of children, 
even of the lowest class, brought in from the streets and subjected 
to the influence of competition in all matters appealing to their 
ambition. ‘The value of the reflex action on the character of 
parents and their pride in sending their children to school in tidy 
condition cannot be overestimated. 

The interest shown by the school children of all classes in the 
organization of the juvenile street-cleaning leagues and in the 
civic organizations established by Mr. Gill, of the Patriotic 
League ; the avidity with which they acquire information as to 
the minor details of government; the idea that is beginning to 
prevail among them that government means something more than 
the policemen to be run away from—as when building bonfires in 
the,street—and the interest that they show in everything affecting 
public welfare—these alone are enough to give one the most con- 
fident hope for the future. 


OTHER STIMULI OF PROGRESS. 


There are two other influences which are working most effect- 
ively throughout the whole community. One is the series of 
public free lectures given in the public schools under the direction 
of Dr. Leipzinger, where crowds of intelligent, earnest men and 
women drink in eagerly the information laid before them, to their 
and our lasting good. The other is the formation of fellowship 
clubs and associations, largely under the direction of the Uni- 
versity and College Settlements and kindred organizations. These 
are gatherings mainly of young men eager to improve their con- 
dition,.and to secure for themselves and their neighbors the im- 
provement that their united action can effect. 

The tendency toward the formation of these associations is ex- 
tending rapidly, and the indications are that within a very few 
years every little community—certainly every Assembly district— 
will have an organization, properly guided, but left free for such 
action as it may desire, looking to the bettering of local condi- 
tions and to the exertion of useful influences on those who have 
the direction of municipal forces. 

Through this agency we cannot fail soon to reach a condition 
where the people of all classes and in all parts of the city will 
begin to do their own thinking and to act together for the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of all. It is hardly too much to 
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hope that these organizations, rather than the boss-guided pri- 
mary, will become the source of nominations for municipal offices. 
When the desire for such a result is generally realized, it will be 
backed by such a political power as must suffice to exterminate 
‘politics ’? as we now know it from the control of the business of 
the city. 

Relief, especially in this respect, is not to be secured in a 
moment, but we may certainly say that the condition is most 


hopeful. 
Not AFRAID OF TAMMANY. 


The town is now filled with apprehension as to what may hap- 
pen if Tammany Hall returns to power, and the fear is far too 
general that this would mean a return to the worst conditions of 
the past. I have no such apprehension. I have had occasion, 
during the past two or three years, to make a familiar acquaint- 
ance with many of the most active leaders of the Tammany organ- 
ization, and I have made the important discovery that they are 
human beings ; that as a rule they are actuated by the same aspi- 
rations that are felt by others. They seek success in life, and 
the acme of such success is to secure the approbation and the 
esteem of the people. 

We shall always have as good a government as the people at 
large appreciate. These Tammany gentlemen are not hankering 
after public obloquy and disgrace. ‘The voice of the people is the 
controlling power with them. Some of them make mistakes, and 
some of them do wrong, but the worst man among them will hold 
his hand before he will knowingly shock public opinion. They 
still have a greedy hankering after ‘‘ patronage,’’ and they will 
make mischief in satisfying it for some years yet, but this ten- 
dency will lessen as time goes on. 

Public opinion is constantly growing more intelligent and 
more exacting, and it cannot fail to react on our rulers, of what- 
ever party, in leading them to conform to such standards as the 
people may establish. In the present case the conditions seem 
very clear. The people have learned what good government is, 
and they will not give it up for long under any administration. 

Long before the great city of the future shall have approached 
the lines laid down above, its people will be a different people 
from what they now are, and its rulers will be different rulers— 

(Reprinted from the New York Hera/d, Oct. 24, 1897.) 





THE PHILADELPHIA GAS LEASE. 


BY DR. FREDERIC W. SPEIRS. 


At a time when the tide of American public opinion is setting 
strongly toward enlarged municipal activity, Philadelphia is 
about to deliver to a private corporation under a thirty-year lease, 
the gas works which have been owned and operated by the public 
for more than half a century. If this were an intelligent, de- 
liberate verdict on the experiment of public administration of a 
great municipal industry, it would be difficult to overrate its im- 
portance. That it is not such a verdict most students of muni- 
cipal affairs clearly understand. But this action of Philadelphia 
is highly important, nevertheless, as a revelation of the motives 
and methods of private capitalists in the momentous struggle for 
the control of municipal franchises now being waged all over 
our country. 

In order to interpret the motives and understand the methods, 
it is necessary to know something of the history of the gas fran- 
chise in Philadelphia. In establishing a gas plant for Philadel- 
phia in 1835, Councils of that early day clearly recognized a funda- 
mental principle of good municipal administration which modern 
councils frequently fail to see. The ordinance creating the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works was framed on the principle that the supply- 
ing of gasis a public function which should be controlled by the 
municipality and not delegated to a private corporation. Gas 
lighting was in the experimental stage when the Philadelphia 
plant was established, and Councils did not feel warranted in as- 
suming the financial responsibility involved in gas manufacture, 
but they were determined that the plant should be under public 
control. They therefore devised an ingenious plan for throwing 
the risk of the new enterprise upon private capitalists while re- 
serving the management to the public. The ordinance of 1835 
provided that the capital to build the works should be secured by 
an issue of stock, but the administration of the plant was placed 
in the hands of a board of twelve trustees elected by Councils. 
Thus the administrative board represented the public, not the 
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stockholders. Moreover, the city reserved the right to purchase 
the plant at any time by converting the stock into a twenty-year 
Joan. 

In 1841 the city exercised its reserved right and became the 
owner of the gas works. The ordinance passed provided that the 
trustee system as originally established should be continued until 
the loans created on the gas works account were extinguished. 
Thus there came into existence a most remarkable administrative 
body, the notorious Philadelphia Gas Trust. It was soon discov- 
ered that this board of trustees with an assured lease of life dur- 
ing the term of the loans had been unwittingly invested with auto- 
cratic power. Councils elected each year one-third of the body 
of twelve trustees, but had no control over this board which 
annually spent between three and four million dollars of the 
public money, other than the indirect influence exerted through 
this election. ‘The unique opportunities for spoliation offered by 
this irresponsible administrative board were speedily recognized, 
and during the Civil War period a body of political bandits suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Trust. From this vantage ground they 
proceeded to corrupt the whole municipal administration, and the 
Philadelphia Gas Ring speedily created a political machine which 
rivalled that of its contemporary--the Tweed Ring—in the neatness 
and dispatch with which it transferred the money of the people 
from the public treasury to the pockets of the politicians. 

The chains which Philadelphia had forged for herself were se- 
cured by a time lock set for 1886—the year of the expiration of 
the last loan under the ordinance of 1841—and meantime the city 
writhed in vain in the galling embrace of the Gas Trust fetters. 
Thus, although Philadelphia owned her gas works from 1841, dur- 
ing a period of forty-five years she was denied the opportunity of 
administering them through responsible public officials. We can- 
not wonder that the gas works were badly managed under the 
trust system. Weare only surprised that the results were so 
good. For in spite of the fact that the Gas Trust was the nucleus 
of one of the most corrupt political organizations of modern times, 
the price of gas during almost the entire period of its administra- 
tion was lower in Philadelphia than in any other large city in the 
country. 

The Gas Trust was doomed by the extinction of the loans, but 
Philadelphia was not destimed to enjoy responsible public ad- 

e 
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ministration without a struggle. For as the Trust neared disso. 
lution, private capitalists began a systematic campaign for the 
capture of the works, which lasted fourteen years and culminated 
last month in the triumph of private interests. The campaign 
began in 1883 with an offer of ten million dollars for the plant and 
an exclusive franchise. This and later offers of larger amounts 
were refused. 

Finding that the city was not inclined to sell the plant, the 
capitalists changed tactics and proposed to lease it. In Septem- 
ber, 1886, a most determined effort to secure a lease of the works 
was made by a sydicate headed by Mr. Thomas Dolan, the clever 
strategist, who after eleven years has at last triumphed in the 
lease just executed. 

The Dolan syndicate presented to Councils in 1886 a proposi- 
tion to lease the gas works for twenty-five years, offering an an. 
nual cash rental of one million dollars and agreeing to spend three 
million dollars within five years in extending and improving the 
plant. The price of gas to the consumer was to be fixed at $1.50 
per thousand feet, and public lighting was to be done at cost. As 
soon as the Dolan proposition was made public, several others 
were at once submitted, all offering better terms. But these were 
brushed aside with little consideration, and Councils in open de- 
fiance of public sentiment hurried the Dolan lease toward execn- 
tion. But their shameless eagerness to betray the public interest 
for considerations best Known to themselves evoked such a burst 
of public indignation that they were awed into a semblance of 
deliberation. At this juncture Mr. John Wanamaker came to 
the rescue with a propusition so much more advantageous to the 
city than that of the Dolan syndicate that Councils dared not 
ignore it. But while offering liberal terms he advised the city 
not to lease on any consideration. His action in connection with 
an offer of Mr. Frank McLaughlin to lease the works and lower 
the price of gas to seventy-five cents per thousand feet made the 
Dolan propusition ridiculous,and the whole matter was quietly 
allowed to drop. 

The Bureau of Gas under the Department of Public Works 
took the plant out of the hands of the Gas Trust in March, 1887, 
and began to repair the worst evils of trust management. The 
quality of the gas was improved and the cost of manufacture de- 
creased. In 1894 the price of gas was reduced from $1.50 to 
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$1.00 per thousand feet. In spite of many defects the public ad- 
ministration of the gas works became popular, and the politicians 
hastened to affirm their faith in municipal ownership and opera- 
tion. When in April, 1894, it was rumored that the Bay State 
Gas Company had quietly laid plans to capture the works and 
had ‘‘tixed Councils” for that purpose, the press thundered so 
fiercely and unanimously against the threatened seizure that the 
meney withdrew from ambuscade without firing a shot. 

Meantime in 1888 the city had entered into contract with the 
United Gas Improvement Company fora supply of water gas to 
supplement the coal gas made by the city. Beginning witha 
modest contribution to the city supply, this company has increased 
its output year by year until in 1896 it supplied 1,916,396,000 cubic 
feet out of a total of 4,913,461,000 cubic feet consumed. Many 
shrewd observers recalled the old tale of the horse who humbly 
begged to put his head inside the door of a warm room onacold night 
and then gradually insinuated his body until he was wholly inside 
and the owner of the small house was crowded out into the cold. 
However, the present administration began in 1895 with an asser- 
tion by Mayor Warwick in his inaugural address that the ‘* gas 
works should never pass from the absolute control and ownership 
of the city.”’ This opinion was reiterated as late as April, 1897. 
The conduct of the gas works had aroused much criticism, but the 
Mayor valiantly defended his administration with the claim that 
the unsatisfactory service was due simply to the failure of Coun- 
cils to provide a comparatively small sum of money for modern 
appliances, and extension and enlargement of mains. There was 
no public discussion of a lease. Intelligent people knew that the 
works were not run on strict business principles, but they ap- 
parently approved the principle of municipal management, be- 
lieving that the abuses could be remedied without changing the 
system. 

So matters stood when on September 2, 1897, Mayor Warwick 
sent to Councils a proposition for a thirty-year lease of the gas 
works by the United Gas Improvement Company, of which Mr. 
Thomas Dolan is president. The Mayor later informed Councils 
that he had been considering the lease for two months, but in 
transmitting it he made no comment except that the proposal was 
worthy of serious consideration. In afew days it became evident 
that the leading papers would either champion the lease or remain 
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silent. The friends of municipal administration grasped the 
situation instantly. The United Gas Improvement Company was 
well known in Philadelphia, and the powerful political interests 
behind it were clearly understood. The most prominent stock. 
holders of the Company are the gentlemen who control the street 
railways and the electric lighting plants of the city, and their 
skill in the peculiar argumentation which captures a majority in 
Councils had been often proved in the past. 

As in 1886, the lease proposition was speedily followed by 
several others. All of these were apparently more advantageous 
to the city than that of the United Gas Improvement Company. 
But their fate was clearly foretold in a letter written by Mr. 
Henry C. Lea in response to a request from the Citizens’ Munici- 
pal Association that he express his opinion on the various lease 
propositions. Mr. Lea says, ‘‘In considering the question it 
would appear superfluous to discuss any proposition save that of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, for the influence in Coun- 
cils of the gentlemen concerned in that corporation has been too 
often manifested for us to suppose that rival offers will be suc- 
cessful.”’ 

A comparison of the terms of the lease of 1897 with the fav- 
ored lease proposition of 1886 shows that either the works have 
increased amazingly in value in eleven years or that public appre- 
ciation of their value has developed wonderfnily. In 1886 the 
people narrowly escaped an obligation to pay $1.50 per thousand 
feet until 1911 in return for an annual rental of $1,000,000 and an 
expenditure of $3,000,000 in improvements. The offer of 1897 is 
more liberal. The United Gas Improvement Company’s proposi- 
tion as originally submitted and finally approved provides for a 
lease of the gas works for a term of thirty years at an annual cash 
rental which Mr. Dolan estimates will amount to $36,725,000 
during the thirty year term,if the price of gas should in the mean- 
time be held at the present price of one dollar per thousand feet. 
Furthermore, gas is to be supplied free for lighting all public build- 
ings. The existing street lamps are also to be supplied free of cost 
and an annual addition of three hundred free lamps allowed dur- 
ing the entire term of the lease, aud these lamps are to be lighted, 
extinguished, cleaned and repaired by the Company at its own 
expense. The Company guarantees an expenditure of $15,000,000 
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in “alteration, improvement, extension and betterment of the 
manufacturing and distributing systems’’ during the thirty 
years, five millions of which is to be expended within three years 
from the date of delivery of the works. 

It is further provided in the lease that Councils may choose 
between a policy of revenue to the city and reduction of price to 
the consumer. By waiving the cash rental the price of gas may 
be reduced by Councils on the following schedule: From the 
present time to January 1, 1908, ninety cents; during the next 
period of five years, eighty-five cents; during the succeeding 
period of five years, eighty cents ; and during the last ten years 
of the lease from January 1, 1918, to January 1, 1928, seventy-five 
cents. If Councils decide to hold the price above these minimum 
figures for the respective periods, the city will receive as cash 
rental during each period the difference between the minimum 
rate for that time and the rate which Councils may fix. For in- 
stance, if during the period from January 1, 1913, to January 1, 
1918, when the minimum rate is eighty cents, Councils should fix 
the rate for the consumer at ninety cents, the city will then re- 
ceive ten cents on each thousand feet of gas sold to private con- 
sumers. 

Moreover, the lease provides that the city may terminate the 
contract on January 1, 1908, by giving notice of such intention 
on or before July 1, 1907, and reimbursing the United Gas Im- 
provement Company for the amount meantime expended in 
improving and extending the works with six per cent. interest on 
the money thus invested by the company during the ten years. 
If the city does not act in 1907, however, it has no further oppor- 
tunity to terminate the contract before 1928. 

The various lease propositions submitted to Councils were at 
once referred to the Joint Committee on Finance and Gas. A 
sub-committee was created under the chairmanship of Select 
Councilman Henry Clay, who had been most prominent in the 
attempt to stifle discussion and hasten action on the Dolan lease 
of 1886. Public hearings were accorded by the committee and 
the various views of the leases were quite fully presented. 

Public interest in the question was intense, and as soon as the 
issues were made clear, discussion waxed warm. 

The lease proposition was favored by certain influential 
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business men out of Councils and, at the outset, by a consid. 
erable proportion of the citizens in general, because it promised 
better and cheaper gas in the immediate future. The gas supply 
in certain sections of Philadelphia has been exceedingly bad. The 
administration has admitted this, but until the lease was broached 
the director of public works claimed that a comparatively small 
sum for improvement and extensions would give an adequate 
supply of gas of good quality. During the lease agitation, for 
reasons never satisfactorily explained, his estimate of the sam 
needed to put the works in condition to render good service in- 
creased amazingly. However, the poor gas was a present afflic- 
tion, and the lease, with its large expenditure for improvement, 
promised speedly relief. . 

Then the immediate financial returns promised by the would-be 
lessees dazzled many. President Dolan said: ‘‘ We offer to con- 
vert the present annual loss of over $400,000 into an average an- 
nual profit of $1,224,166.’ The last annual report of the director of 
public works claimed a net profit of $352,988, while if the amount 
of free gas supplied tothe city were credited to the bureau at one 
dollar per thousand feet the profit would have been increased 
$674,031. But by ingenious methods of bookkeeping Mr. Dolan 
managed, in a public statement, to convert this profit into an 
‘‘average loss’’ for three years of over $400,000. His peculiar 
methods of statistical argumentation are fully analyzed in the 
following article by Colonel John I. Rogers, where he shows 
that a complete and accurate balance sheet of the gas bureau for 
1896, crediting the gas supplied to the city at its cost of produc- 
tion, would exhibit a net profit of $598,887, while he figures that 
with a modern plant and proper distribution, an efficient manage- 
ment would have cleared more than $2,360,000 on the consump- 
tion of last year at the present price. 

Meantime those who were far-sighted and clear-headed began 
to assert themselves in opposition tothe lease. They were not 
content to accept the better and cheaper gas in the immediate 
future under conditions which bound them fora generation to 
prices the lowest of which was nearly fifty per cent. above those 
now paid in certain European cities. It was soon recognized 
that tnere was really only one lease proposition that was likely 
to be approved by Councils, and it was not difficult to find facts 
to prove that the United Gas Improvement Company or its 
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assigns were destined to wax exceedingly prosperous if the lease 
went through. It was generally known that several cities in 
Great Britain are even now supplying gas of twenty-four candle 
power at a profit of from fifty-two to fifty four cents per thousand 
feet. Official figures were at hand to show that Belfast makes 
gas for about nineteen and one-half cents per thousand feet. The 
people were reminded by a local gas expert that a responsible 
company guaranteed to make gas and putitin the holders at 
twenty-five cents per thousand. These and a multitude of similar 
facts impressed intelligent and disinterested citizens, but most of 
the councilmen were apparently beyond the reach of argument. 
So far as the advocates of the lease in Councils were honest, they 
could not or did not see beyond the apparent financial advantages 
of the moment, the larger possibilities of public loss in the future. 

The opponents of the lease met its advocates squarely on the 
ground of financial advantage, and showed that the city was 
about to make a bad bargain, but they also urged other objec- 
tions. They pointed out that the creation of a great private mon- 
opoly in gas supply was bad municipal policy on account 
of the danger of political corruption. Admitting the present 
evils of political management of the works, they maintained that 
the principle of public management is correct and that it may be 
be purged of existing abuses. During the discussion it became 
evident that the arguments for the extension of municipal activity 
in the industrial field, drawn chiefly from successful European 
experiments, have deeply impressed the business men as well as 
the wage earners of the community. 

The friends ot the lease in Councils laid much stress upon the 
clause which permits the city to withdraw from the contract in 
1908, but the opponents replied that the clause had been so framed 
that the chances of withdrawing from the arrangement were ex- 
tremely small. The withdrawal must come in precisely ten years, 
and the Company must then be reimbursed for all its expenditares 
for improvements and extensions. Almost the entire amount in- 
vested will doubtless be expended during this term of ten years, 
and it will be a severe financial strain for the city to raise the 
money to repay the investment, while, unless conditions change 
greatly, the potent political influence of the Company will make 
it almost impossible to obtain a vote in Councils in favor of with- 
drawal. Only the grossest abuses which would provoke a veri- 
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table revolution would be likely to disturb the established order, 
Therefore the possibility of escape from onerous conditions in ten 
years has not entered largely into the discussions of the lease. 

Thus, although certain prominent business men and the most in- 
fluential papers supported the United Gas Improvement Company’s 
proposition, from the outset the larger number of intelligent and 
disinterested citizens opposed it most vigorously. The Municipal 
League and the Citizens Municipal Association led the opposi- 
tion. The League was especially active. Its members were early 
convinced through expert testimony that the compensation offered 
was wholly inadequate, and they furthermore objected to a lease 
on any terms for so longatime. The League, therefore, began a 
campaign of education by issuing a circular setting forth most 
cogent arguments against the proposed lease. Opinions adverse 
to the leasing policy were secured from experts and published in 
the daily papers. Wide circulation was given to a most able and 
convincing criticism of the United Gas Improvement Company’s 
lease by Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the pamphlet of greatest influence upon the general public 

was an answer to an original and surprisingly useful argument of 
the supporters of the United Gas Improvement Company that the 
city should accept the proposition of this Company on account of 
the eminent respectability of the managers, most of whom are 
Philadelphians of high business standing. The use of this argu- 
ment was rendered more remarkable by the generally understood 
fact that the lease, if obtained, was to be assigned to a company 
which existed only on paper. Mr. Finley Acker, a prominent 
member of the Municipal League, used the argument as the text 
for a most trenchant statement of the financial consequences of 
the lease, entitling his pamphlet, ‘‘ Eminent Respectability—the 
latest public foe, under whose guise it is proposed, during the 
next thirty years, to tax every manufacturer, every merchant, 
every clerk, every artisan, every laborer and every householder 
in Philadelphia, by charging double or treble price for gas, to 
enable a wealthy syndicate to reap fabulous profits through their 
autocratic control of the gas monopoly of Philadelphia.” Mean- 
time the League had enlisted the co-operation of a large number 
of trade, labor and social organizations, and resolutions of protest 
poured into Councils from every quarter of the city. 

Public sentiment against the lease grew in extent and inten- 
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sity day by day as it became more and more apparent that Coun- 
cils were not amenable to public opinion in this matter. This 
sentiment reached its highest expression in a great ‘‘ town meet- 
ing’? which was held in the Academy of Music on October 15. 
The principal speakers were ex-Minister William Potter, éx- 
Ambassador Wayne MacVeugh, and ex-Mayor Stuart, the imme- 
diate predecessor of Mayor Warwick. The proposed lease was 
condemned in most unqualified fashion, and in discussing the 
motive for favorable action by Councils Mr. MacVeagh used this 
plain language: ‘*Any Councilman who refuses to take the 
voice of the people on this question, and thus delivers their prop- 
erty over, will wear to his dying day this legend graven on his 
forehead, ‘This man was bribed by the rich to rob the poor.’ ”’ 
Meantime an attempt had been made to induce Councils to 
provide for a popular vote upon the question of the lease, but the 
resolution proposing this was voted down. The opponents of the 
lease soon recognizing that there was scant hope of defeating it, 
devoted their attention to forcing amendments to the favored 
proposition which would safeguard the city’s interest as far as 
possible. Several important concessions were thus obtained. 

On October 20, the joint committee favorably reported the United 
Gas Improvement Company ordinance. A minority report 
from the committee called the attention of Councils to the fact 
that two other responsible companies had agreed to accept all the 
obligations of the ordinance favorably reported by the committee 
and pay a premium of ten million dollars for the lease. For this 
and other excellent reasons the minority urged that the ordinance 
submitted by the majority be defeated. But in accordance with 
general expectation the United Gas Improvement Company’s ordi- 
nance was passed by Common Council on November 8, under whip 
and spur, by a vote of seventy-eight to fifty-two. It is a curious 
commentary on the elaborate farce of choosing municipal legisla- 
tors on national party issues, which is annually played in Phila- 
delphia as elsewhere, that the large Republican majority was led 
in this important matter by one of the least intelligent of the 
Democrats in the body, the Republicans following this leader- 
ship, as the Ledger says, ‘‘ with a-childlike simplicity and faith 
that under some circumstances would be touching to see.’? The 
lease passed Select Council on the following day, November 9, 
by a vote of twenty-five to thirteen. 
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The ordinance was now in the hands of the Mayor, and the 
Municipal League requested a public hearing before action. The 
Mayor did not reply to the request. A second petition for a hear. 
ing was likewise tacitly refused. Denied a hearing in this unpre. 
cedented fashion, the League addressed to the Mayor a letter of 
protest reminding him that ‘‘ the audacity of these gentlemen (Mr, 
Dolan and his co-adjutors) in expecting you to admit that you 
are incompetent to perform the duties for which you were elected, 
could hardly have been greater if they had been capable of 
imagining that you were a man whose honor and self respect could 
be bought and sold in a public market. The consummation of the 
proposed lease would bea confession to all the world that the 
government of the city which you have so often and so eloquently 
praised is so lacking in honesty or intelligence that it cannot 
manage its own gas supply.”’ Butthree days after the passage 
of the ordinance by Select Council, the Mayor made the confession 
of incompetency by signing the lease. Several applications for 
injunction to prevent the execution of the lease were at once filed. 
Preliminary injunction was refused by the Court of Common 
Pleas on November 30, and on that day the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company took possession of the gas works. Appeal to the 
Supreme Court is suggested and another injunction action is 
pending as this is written. 

Thus has the public gas plant of Philadelphia been handed 
over to a private corporation for a generation, unless the courts 
intervene. There can be no doubt that at the present momenta 
very large proportion of the citizens are convinced that they have 
been betrayed and robbed by their representatives. There is deep 
indignation at the methods employed to force the lease in defiance 
of public opinion. Civic pride has been stung into consciousness, 
and political death is freely decreed against those who voted for 
the lease. But Councils can throw a sop to Cerberus by immedi- 
ately reducing the price of gas from one dollar to ninety cents. 
Ninety-cent gas will doubtless prove a powerful soporific to the 
awakened public conscience. The present good will outweigh the 
future evil. The burden of the lease will not be felt by the 
individual citizen until improvements in methods of production 
have greatly reduced the price of gas in those cities which have 
not foresworn the benefits of modern progress, and the awakening 
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to the real nature of the bargain just made may thus be long de- 
ferred. 

Doubtless the lease of the Philadelphia gas works, after fifty 
six years of public ownership and public administration, direct and 
indirect, will be widely quoted as evidence of the fallacy of the 
principle of municipal management of the gas industry. But the 
foregoing recital should make it clear that the lease proves nothing 
but the power of aggregated capital in politics. And we needed 
no new demonstration of this. 
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By Cou. Jonn I. Rocers. 





President Thomas Dolan, of the United Gas Improvement Oo., F tl 
in an address ‘‘to the citizens of Philadel phia,’’ tells them that their § y 
gas business was run ata ‘“‘cash loss of $416,320.22 per annum” § k 
during the years 1894, 1895 and 1896. It will be observed he § ¢ 
uses the words ‘‘ cash loss,’’ for the obvious reason that the ex- 
pert accountants, whose report he submits, can only arrive at 
such average ‘‘cash loss’? by adding for the three years men- | 
tioned an aggregate paid for ‘‘ extensions and improvements” of 
$1.235,208.23. By considering this large sum for betterments and 
permanents as a cash outlay, chargeable to the three years’ 
business, and by sandwiching the lesser reported profits of 1894 
and 1895 around the greater reported profits of 1896, and charg- 
ing them against four new items of disbursements, never hereto- 
fore brought into bookkeeping in the Bureau of Gas, and by 
omitting all credits for free gas for street lamps, he manages to 
turn an actual profit for the three years, and a substantial profit 
for 1896, into an average loss of over $400,000 per year. 

Let us consider the four new items of disbursements, that the 
expert accountants have delved for and discovered outside the § | 
reports of the Bureau of Gas. It appears that the bookkeeping § | 
of this Bureau has not been, according to the accountants, cor- — ! 
rect or reliable. The Bureau has failed to charge against its 
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[*Nore.—During the controversy over the leasing of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
as described by Dr. Speirs in the foregoing article, President Dolan of the U. G. 
I, Co. published a statement in. all the newspapers setting forth that the works had , 
been run at a loss during the years 1894, 1895 and 1896, and quoted from the report of 4 | 
firm of public accountants to substantiate his position. In response to a request from 
the Municipal League, through its counsel, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Colonel John I. 
Rogers, himself the president of a large gas company, took up this statement and ana- 
lyzed it in the light of the actual figures and transactions. This article contains the 
substance of Colonel Rogers’ careful and complete study*of Mr. Dolan’s claim, and con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to the discussion as to whether Philade)lphia’s gas 
experiment had been a failure or not. 

Colonel Rogers, as president, made an offer relative to the city’s gas works which 
was much more favorable to the city than the one actually accepted. The terms of his 
offer also appear in this article, and especially in Exhibit A.—Eprror. ] 
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profits the amount expended to keep the books and collect the 
gas bills, the cost of which has been charged to the receiver of 
taxes, and has averaged about $73,000 annually. The city con- 
troller audits these accounts and charges for it $6,000 per year. 
The bureau of lighting cleans and repairs, lights and extin- 
guishes the street lamps at a cost of over $189,000 per year, and 
the city pays for rentals of gas offices something over $12,000 per 
year without any credit therefor by the Gas Bureau. I do not 
know why those four items were thus ignored in the accounts of 
the Bureau of Gas, and therefore cannot criticise their omission. 
Perhaps some explanation can be found in the recent remarks of 
Director Thompson to Councils, in which he is reported to 
have said ‘‘ the city extends mains whether it is profitable to the 
Bureau or not. While this does not pay the Bureat of Gas it 
helps the tax office.’ Iunderstand this to mean that the city 
considers it to be a municipal duty to encourage building 
by extending the advantages of the use of gas, irre- 
spective of profit or loss, because of the increased revenue in 
taxes that is sure to follow. It isa fair presumption that build- 
ing improvements would not be made as extensively and rapidly 
as heretofore, if the city refused to extend its mains and services 
except at a profit. Therefore some credit should be given the 
Bureau of Gas for increased tax receipts that inevitably follow 
such municipal paternalism. No bookkeeping will show what 
that credit should be, but it can scarcely be denied that it would 
be largely in excess of $79,000 charged by the receiver of 
taxes and controller for bookkeeping, collecting and auditing. 

As for the other two items, lighting and rentals, I can vouchsafe 
no explanation for their omission from the books of the Bureau. 
It would seem that President Dolan is justified as to them, unless 
some explanation can be vouchsafed similar to what I have imag- 
ined, as to the increased tax receipts. 

But let us, for argument sake, concede that so far as the cash 
accounts are concerned the accountants are correct. In order to 
arrive at the actual profits irrespective of cash receipts, which is 
the only way anyone does in his private business, there should be 
added the free lighting of the public lamps either at its retail 
price per 1,000 feet or at its cost to the city. This the expert 
accountants have failed to do, but they have gone a step further, 
and in their Statement D have added to the net losses for three 
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$13,872 43 
the cost of the extensions and improvements recited 
in Statement B 1,235,208 93 


ee 


making an alleged loss for the three years of $1,249,080 66 
or an annual average of 416,360 22 


It is to be noted that the accountants, fearful, perhaps, of 
criticism on their manner of calculating ‘‘ profits,’ wind up their 
report with a distinct notice that Statement Ais only a ‘cash 
account,’’ with the new items of disbursements deducted, and 
that Statement D adds the extensions and improvements, ‘‘ which 
must have been previded for otherwise than out of the sales of 
gas.’’ In other words, they do not say over their signatures, as 
expert accountants, that their results are losses, but that they 
have added those ontside appropriations for betterments to the 
‘**net losses’’ for said three years. 

But President Dolan gues a step further than the experts and 
actually misquotes them when he says, ‘*$416,360, the actual 
annual loss per public accountants’ statement.’’ Yet the ‘ pub- 
lic accountants’ do not so state, as already shown. They call the 
average annual loss for the three years $4,624.14 and only say 
they have added ‘‘the cost of extensions and improvements,” 
but do not certify or classify the latter aslosses. They know bet- 
ter than so to state over their signatures. What merchant or 
manufacturer would charge up against current business an exten- 
sion to his store or mill? If any bookkeeper of President Dolan 
or Mr. Dolan himself were so to make up his balance sheet his 
position would become precarious. Extensions and improvements 
always appear as disbursements in cash accounts, but their valua- 
tions, with a yearly percentage of deduction for wear and tear, are 
invariably included as assets in the profit and loss account, and 
the comparative tables which President Dolan submits to the 
public, showing the losses to the city under its own management as 
against the gains for the city under his managemeut, are, there- 
fore, basically wrong when they start with ‘* $416,360 annual loss 
per public accountants’ statement,’’ and then multiply the same 
by thirty, so as to make snch alleged loss assume an immense 
aggregate for the purpose of invidious comparison. 

The marshalling of figures by President Dolan is more in- 
genious than ingenuous, and is founded on the absurd basis of a 
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three-years calculation. Why is this necessary? The statistics 
of the Gas Bureau show that the consumption of gas increases 
each year in geometrical progression, while population merely in- 
creases in arithmetical progression. Why then take 1895 and 1894 
into our calculation unless, as already intimated, they were intended 
to offset and reduce the better report of 1896. If the business was 
not very progressive and not constantly increasing by immense 
strides there would be no objection to taking three or more years 
inorder to obtain an average, but where the demand increases each 
year in much greater proportion than should the expenses, then, 
if we are going to calculate for so long a period into the future as 
thirty years, we should at least start with the last completed 
year as our basis. A fair calculation would estimate an increase 
in the demand for the next thirty years, predicated on the in- 
crease during the past thirty years. 

I have appended to this paper four tables of calculation of 
profits, three being based on the figures for 1896 exclusively. By 
examining Table I (annexed) it will be observed that aftera de- 
duction from the profits as per the report of the Bureau, $352,988 00 
of the said items of bookkeeping, auditing, lighting 
and rentals 281,569 00 
leaving $71,419 00 

I have added the gas furnished gratis to the city 

worth to consumers $1 per M, $674,031. But, asit is 

contended, that only the cost of this gas should be 

added, I assume Councilman Brown’s very careful 

estimate of eighty cents per M to be correct, and 
accordingly have only added $539,224 00 
$610,643 00 

From this, water rent, as per estimate of the director 
of public works, should be deducted 11,756 00 


making the actual cash profits for the year 1896 to be..$598,887 00 


It will be noticed by reference to Table I that if we could have 
used 1897 instead of 1896 as our basis of calculation more than 
$100,000 could properly be added because of the lower price for 
which the city has purchased its coal for the current year. 
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It will be observed that as the lease to the U. G. I. Company 
is silent as to the payment of taxes, and as the city does not pay 
any on its own property, I have omitted all reference thereto in 
imitation of President Dolan, the object of this table being to 
show by comparison of items why it would pay the city to hold 
its own gas works irrespective of the sum spent for betterments or 
improvements. On that latter point more anon. 

Therefore, instead of President Dolan starting his compara. 
tive tables by multiplying our alleged annual loss, based on an 
average of three years’ cash disbursements (which included bet. 
terments), by thirty, thus making a total loss of $12,490,800 for 
thirty years, he should make the following corrections in sub. 
stitution therefor : 


Annual profit (if not increased ‘over that of 

1896), exclusive of permanents, according to 

Table I, making coal gas and buying water 

gas, as in 1896, $598,887, multiplied by 

thirty, equals for thirty years $17,966,610 00 
Table II, making or purchasing water gas at 37 

cents, $1,208,950, multiplied by thirty, equals 36,268,500 00 
Table III, making a superior gas at 25 cents and a 

partial reduction of distribution expenses, 

$2,361,095, multiplied by thirty, equals 70,832,850 00 


Now let us deduct the cost of the permanent improvements or 
betterments necessary to put the city plant in first-class order, 
which means new mains, new modern generators, improved water 
gas plants, with a capacity of, say, 30,000,000 feet per day, and 
services, as suggested by Director Thompson. They can all be 
furnished at a most liberal calculation for $5,000,000. There are 
very many large corporations and builders of gas plants that will 
guarantee for $5,000,000 to do what I have suggested. Mr. Ad- 
dicks has already stated that he would doit for much less. But 
if Iam mistaken as tothe cost of the mains and services, we can 
allow nearly $3,000,000 more, calling it the odd $7,966,610. If we 
deduct it from my estimate of thirty years’ profits, we would still 
have $10,000,000 in profits according to Table I, over $28,000,000 
according to Table II, and nearly $63,000,000 according to Table 
III, to set over against the supposed financial benefits of the 
U. G. [. Co. lease. Remember these calculations are based upon the 
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supposition that the output for 1896 would not increase a single 
cubic foot thereafter. How manifestly untair to the city such a 
hypothesis becomes when one contemplates the tremendous 
growth of the gas business during the last thirty years! In that 
period of time the amount of gas manufactured has increased 
from 981,642,000 cubic feet in 1867 to 4,913,461,000 in 1896, an in- 
crease of 400%. During the last twelve years it has increased 
from 2,757 millions to 4,913 millions, the increase in 1896 over 
1895 being almost 500 millions. 

Is it only fair to presume that a still greater ratio of increase 
will be manifested in the future, especially since the extension 
of the use of gas for fuel is growing so marvellously, and will be 
augmented by each reduction in its price? But 7 we leave out 
every element of increase caused by such reduction and merely 
calculate on a continuance of the past geometrical increase of 
consumption, because of the arithmetical increase of population, 
we can multiply our present output by five and ascertain what 
it will be in 1927. The answer is nearly 25,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

I have not time to make an estimate for each of the thirty 
succeeding years, showing the annual increase over the present 
output up to that of 1927, but in Table IV (annexed) I have 
struck an average based on half those 25 billions with a cal- 
culation of cost of making and distributing that certainly is con- 
servative. In that Table (as also in Table III) I have estimated 
that the generating and purifying of the gas will not cost over 
2% cents per M. It is too late for any one to question the prac; 
ticability of doing so, when a bona fide proposition to prove it 
without cost or risk to the city is still open and unaccepted. [I 
append as an exhibit, a synopsis of that proposition. (*) 

The other side of President Dolan’s account is also subject to 
still severer criticism. He says the lease will insure ‘*22 
candle power definitely fixed at all times” as against ‘‘an un- 
known and varying quantity’’ furnished by the city. He puts 
to the credit of the city profits calculated by him at $36,725,000 





(*) The distribution of the gas, collecting, lamplighting and all other expenses after 
the plant is improved should not exceed 10 cents per M, and I have accordingly, 
in Table IV, so estimated the cost of distribution, and deducted it and the cost of gener. 
ating from the sales of 12,500,000,000 cubic feet at $1.00, 75 cents and 50 cents per 
M, showing immense profits, which in my humble opinion are not only possibilities 
but probabilities that are as near certain as anything uncertain can be, 
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during the lease. President Dolan cannot deny that if at the 
first meeting of Councils succeeding the execution of the lease, 
an ordinance should be passed reducing the price of gas to 90 
cents and subsequently, at the prescribed periods, to 85, 80 and 75 
cents, that the city would receive nothing instead of those immense 
profits. Now while it is not probable that the people could com- 
pel their representatives immediately so to reduce the price, yet 
I doubt if there is one citizen of Philadelphia cognizant of public 
affairs, or who has taken any interest whatever in the nomination 
and election of public officials, who will not express his honest 
opinion that the first year would not elapse, before Councils would 
be compelled to reduce the price of gas to the minimum price for 
the periods prescribed in the lease. I would like to hear Presi- 
dent Dolan or any other man successfully controvert this asser- 
tion, and if he cannot, what becomes of the immense item of 
$36,725,000 as the city’s revenue for the 30 years of the lease ? 

He claims that working capital to the extent of a million 
dollars would be released. This means that the company is to 
take the coal, oil and gas on hand on the day the lease goes into 
operation. This is estimated to be worth $1,000,000, and the 
city will have that cash balance to do as they please with. 
This is certainly a new method of calculating profits. The gas 
would certainly be sold for cash, and the coal and oil are there to 
be turned into gas, and how that can be included among profits, 
especially as an equivalent sum would have to be refunded at 
the end of the lease, or as much of it as would then be *‘stock on 
hand,’’ is difficult to comprehend. One neutralizes the other 
and it is unfair therefore to include it among the profits or ad. 
vantages of the lease even under the alluring heading of ‘‘ Work- 
ing capital released.”’ 

The same may be said of the release of the Ninth Ward 
works, also estimated at $1,000,000. The answer to this is that 
the city now owns that property and nothing that the U. G. L. 
Co. can do will add one penny to its value. The city by the 
introduction of modern water gas plants can dispense entirely 
with its Ninth Ward works within twelve months. It is certainly 
a most laughable exhibition of generosity on the part of this com. 
pany to make the city a present of its own property. 

As to the free gas for public buildings and street lamps, that 
should be an offset against the profits, because I have included 
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that item in my calculation of profits. The increase in the num- 
ber of those lamps each year would be the same under cither 
management, but the cost of such increase will not begin to com- 
pare with the advantages of the growth of the business. I do not 
see, however, the pertinency of the item of ‘Lighting, extin- 
guishing, &c., six million dollars,’ as I have in my calculation 
charged the city with the rate of $189,953 per year, as per the 
bookkeeping of the public accounting, which would amount in 
thirty years to $5,698,590. The other $300,000 he can offset 
against increased business over 1896. 

As to the expenditure for improvement and extensions, fifteen 
nillion dollars, it is not possible to judiciously use that sum, un- 
less, as Mr. Addicks says, we should ‘gold plate the works.”’ 
Five to eight millions would certainly cover everything, and if 
more were spent it would probably be in the first fifteen or 
twenty years, as it is not according to human nature for a tenant, 
during the latter part of his lease, to make any unnecessary im- 
provements that will inure to the benefit of some one besides 
himself. 

President Dolan supplements his arithmetic with some re- 
marks addressed ; ‘' To the citizens of Philadelphia,’’ which are 
worthy of consideration. He says that as it is impossible to in- 
crease the selling price of gas, the only other way of stopping the 
city’s ‘‘ losses’’ is to reduce its cost, for which he suggests three 
methods : 1. Cutting down wages. 2. Cutting down the cost of 
raw material. 3. Making radical and judicious improvements of 
the plant. 

As to the first, he says it is impossible te reduce wages, and 
makes the assertion that the; men employed at the Philadelphia 
Gas Works are ‘‘not paid as high a rate of wages’’ as his com- 
pany pays at its various works. It is very hard to understand 
what he means by this ‘‘ rate of wages.’’ Perhaps he arrives at 
the ‘rate’? by including the salaries paid to engineers and 
skilled workmen, or perhaps as water gas plants require so many 
less laborers, they can afford to pay them a somewhat higher 
“rate of wages’’ than could possibly be paid under business 
rules in a coal gas plant. Whether this is so or not, it is certain 
that Director Thompson has said that there were 1,700 laborers 
employed at the Philadelphia Gas Works whom he is compelled 
to pay one dollar and seventy-five cents for work that a private 
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individual could get for one dollar and twenty-five cents, and 
that this loss of fifty cents on 1,700 men is equal to $850 per day, 
or about $300,000 a year. Another notorious fact is that if a 
water gas plant were substituted for the coa!-gas retorts, 450 men 
could do the work that the 1,700 laborers now do. Mr. Addicks, 
President of the Bay State Gas Co., stated that 300 men made all 
the gas used for the city of Boston, which is more than half the 
supply of Philadelphia. He says 450 men could make all the gas 
needed for this city. Certainly it would be bad business policy 
to employ more than what was necessary merely out of political 
charity. I do not think that sucha well conducted company as 
is the U. G. I. Co. would tolerate fora moment the employment 
of 1,700 men to do the work of 500, or the payment to those men 
of fifty cents per day more than what equally good men could be 
secured for the same work. President Dolan does not say that 
he would positively employ those men. Here is what he says: 
**Every capable man there, employed under municipal manage- 
ment, will find work at equally remunerative wages wnder pri- 
vate management, and many additional men will be employed on 
the mains and extensions of the works, ’’ etc. You will notice 
the words ‘‘ every capable man,”’ «nd also notice the words, *‘‘ will 
find work wnder private management.”’ Whose private manage- 
ment? He does not bind his company by this glittering gen- 
erality. He is too able a man and official to make such a binding 
promise. As to the additional men employed on the improve- 
ments of the works, they are mostly skilled mechanics and will 
most likely be employed under contract, or under the same su- 
pervision by the leasing company that contractors usually em- 
ploy in private works. 

President Dolan’s second method of reducing the cost of gasis 
by cutting down the cost of raw materials, and here he properly 
condemns the practice, now in vogue, as to bids by public adver- 
tisements which permit collusion. He says this can only be 
corrected by changing the city’s charter. That is one remedy 
certainly; but is it the only one? <A few weeks ago there 
appeared in the public prints the complaint of W. T. Rainey & 
Company, who had bid to supply 100,000 tons West Virginia gas 
cval for 1897 at the rate of $2.95 perton. This was the lowest bid, 
yet the contract was awarded to others at rates from $3.11 to $3.14 
per ton. When the bids were opened, and before the awards 
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were made, Rainey & Co., naturally expecting to be 
awarded the contract for at least 100,000 tons, were told that if 
a sample of the coal was tested satisfactorily, the firm would be 
awarded the contract. Chief Park of the Bureau directed the 
firm to send two car loads to the Ninth Ward works for testing 
purposes, with accompanying bills of lading showing that the coal 
came from the mines mentioned. Rainey & Co. naturally 
demanded that their representative experts be present at the test 
of the coal, to which Director Thompson assented, but Chief Park 
(according to Rainey & Co.) refused to permit such experts to be 
present, and delayed and thus confused matters in the usnal 
style known to politicians. Finally, Rainey & Co. became dis- 
gusted and refused to permit a test in the absence of their experts, 
because such a star-chamber test might have condemned their 
coal not only in Philadelphia, but elsewhere where they are now 
selling it for gas purposes and giving the highest satisfaction. 
The city, therefore, pays from $3.11 to $3.14 for what was offered for 
$2.95. Rainey & Co. had only bid for a portion of the coal needed 
for the city, and publicly declared that they would give $100,000 
for the privilege of supplying all the coal for 1897 at the rate of 
$3.11 per ton. This serious charge of unfair dealing appeared in 
the public newspapers without any reply or denial by Chief Park. 
Rainey & Co. say they are still prepared to substantiate their 
charges. It therefore seems that there would have been $100,000 
to the credit of the Bureau of Gas for 1897 more than will be, if all 
the coal had been bought at Rainey & Company’s figures. 
President Dolan’s third method of reducing the cost of gas is 
by improving the plant. This can only be done, President Dolan 
says, by borrowing money on the credit of the city, and he con- 
demns that course as unjust to those taxpayers who may happen 
to be non-consumers. This delicate consideration of the rights of 
those few taxpayers is very pathetic. He should also object to 
the school tax, because many taxpayers are childless, and many 
others send their children to private schools, and should there- 
fore not be compelled to support the public schools. This would 
be both consistent and logical, yet [ do not think President 
Dolan will advance such a sentimental argument. He says ‘‘ the 
spasmodic and intermittent character of work ’’ done under annual 
appropriations does not add to the capacity of the plant, and that 
$7,000,000 have been expended in the last ten years without 
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attaining the end sought. Well, what assurance have we that 
the $15,000,000 that are promised to be spent in thirty years will 
be worth more to the city at the end of that time than the 
$7,000,000 which have been actually spent during the last ten 
years are said to be worth at the present time. Yet I do not 
think the Bureau will need to borrow any money in addition to 
the $1,000,000 for improving the gas works now included in the 
general loan which was approved by the people at the past elec. 
tion; with that amount secured, everything that is necessary to 
be done for the next year (1898) can be accomplished. 

The statements of profits that I have appended show the busi- 
ness possibilities sure to follow the city’s retention of control of 
its gas monopoly. The mayor and director have repeatedly cer- 
tified, and committees of Councils upon their recent visits to the 
works have admitted, that the city’s coal gas works are in good 
shape, needing only modern appliances to make them equal to 
the best. It will not be necessary, therefore, to destroy this valu- 
able plant, even if partially superseded as processes may be 
invented to cheapen the cost of making coal gas. In fact, Mr. 
Eugene Vanderpool and other experts say that a modernized coal 
gas plant can generate gas as cheaply as the ordinary water gas 
plant. In some localities where bituminous coal is cheaper and 
anthracite coal and coke (such as is used in ordinary water gas 
generators) are dearer, and where the market price of hydro- 
carbon oils is subject to speculative rises, a modernized coal gas plant 
might, in time, become the most economical, though I scarcely 
think it could happen in this locality. Whether it could or could 
not, it is certain that a modern water gas plant using bituminous 
coal for its generating base, such as has recently been offered to 
Philadelphia for $150,000, with the guarantee already referred to 
(cf. Exhibit annexed), will manufacture a first class coal and 
water gas cheaper than the very ordinary water gas plant at the 
Twenty-fifth Ward works, and very much cheaper than the coal 
gas retorts belonging to the city, even if modernized as they 
should be. After the first year’s test, said modern water gas 
plant, if successful, as it certainly would be, should be extended 
to a capacity of 20,000,000 feet per day. This could be done at a 
cost of less than $1,000,000, and to a capacity of 30,000,000 for 
half that much additional. Either would render unnecessary 
the continuation of the contract with the Philadelphia Gas Im- 
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provement Company or the operation of the city’s coal gas plant, 
which, however, could be maintained as an auxiliary in case of a 
preakdown. The saving of labor, both in regard to the number 
employed and amount of wages by that time (1899), would be at 
least 75 per cent. as compared with 1896 or 1897. 


. Exhibit A. 


Cost oF GENERATING GAS WITH MODERN GENERATING MACHINES. 


Doubts have been expressed by some not familiar with the subject, and others who 
ought to be have pretended to express doubt as to the ability of the Company of which 
I am President, to fulfill its pledge to build a modern generating apparatus that will 
put gas into the holders at a temperature of 70 degrees, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Now, the terms of our offer made the success of our guar- 
antee, after a 30 days test, a prerequisite to any compensation at all for our apparatus. 
It would therefore seem to be useless, to worry over the chances of our success or 
failure. But to satisfy the doubts of those who are really afraid we would waste our 
labor and capital in a vain attempt to do the impossible, permit me to say that we knew 
the risk we ran—if any—when we made the proposition. We really believe we can 
put it in the holders for about 20 cents, but we prefer to have a margin of safety, to 
allow for vacillation in prices of material and labor and incidental expenses connected 
with the work. Our calculations are incontrovertible, unless the prices of coal and oil 
vary from the figures given. We have done at times even better than those figures at 
Louisville, and proportionately as well at other places where a smaller output of our 
gas is exhibited. With a twenty millions plant, the figures would be still further re- 
duced, and twenty millions, we think, would suffice for at least four or five years for 
the city’s daily output. 

There is nothing surprising in such figures; for three years ago, when we made our 
first offer to the city, The Economical Gas Construction Company of Toronto offered 
also to construct a machine to generate gas for the city at 25 cents. Mr. Addicks, 
although not willing to sell gas at that figure, because as he said to Councils committee 
“there would not be a sufficient margin of profit,” admitted that it could be made for 
21 or 22 cents, and it is respectfully suggested that if President Dolan will submit the 
books of the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company at the Twenty-fifth Ward 
works, showing the cost of coal, oil, and labor used in generating and purifying, the 
inferior gas his Company is making and selling for 87 cents to the city at a high tem- 
perature (the contraction of which explains part of the great leakage reported by the 
Bureau), it will be discovered that even the old fashioned apparatus that is used up 
there makes such gas for less than 25 cents put in the holders. Of course there is no 
way of legally compelling the exhibition of those books, but I venture the assertion that 
the cost of the gas does not reach anything like 25 cents per M, and a voluntary produc- 
tion of a portion of the books of that Company would either affirm what I say or at 
least contribute valuable statistics to the current gas literature. Be that as it may, 
we know what we can do, and it costs the city nothing for the experiment. 
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Exhibit B. 
EsTiIMATED Prorits OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION OF PHILADELPHIA Gas Works. * 


TABLE lI. 
(Based on actual operations of Bureau of Gas during 1896.) 
Profit as per report (which includes insurance) 
Deduct items of disbursements—bookkeeping, auditing, lighting and rentals, 
ee cea ya ae cree cuakans bade RaGeenns Sosa SeCuRNSAdS . 281,569 00 


—_—_— 


Amount remaining $71,419 00 
Add gas furnished gratis to the city worth at $1.00—$674,031 00. But as it 
is contended that only the cost of the gas should be added I assume that 
Councilman Brown’s very careful estimate of 80 cents per _M—the actual 

cost to the city—should be allowed. This would be $539,224 00 


$610,643 00 
Deduct water rent, as per calculation of Director of Public Works........ $11,756 00 


The actual profit for 1896 $598,887 00 
Unless a search through some other Bureau or Department should discover other 

disbursements properly chargeable to the Bureau of Gas, which its bookkeepers have 

omitted, the figures herein arrived at may be presumed to be approximately correct. 

In using said figures, however, as a factor in calculating future profits, it shouid be 
remembered that the Bureau bought its coal for 1897 at 30 cents per ton cheaper than in 
1896. Thus 335,056 tons according to the Chief of the Bureau cost last year, $1,049,969 00 
which would be about $3.42 per ton. 

Now assuming the use of only the same amount of coal for 1897, which 
we know cost an average price of $3.12 per ton, the total cost of 835,056 
tons at that rate would be $945,374 00 
making a saving on that item alone of....... io innsenoseatenuersaean $104,595 00 
which added to the above profit of 


would increase it for 1897 to. .........0000 secsccsecs ennai ee $703,482 00 


I might perhaps add a further saving of 17 cents per ton, or $56,959, to the above 
handsome balance, because it has been clearly shown that the coal could have been 
bought for $2.95 instead of $3.12 per ton, the former being the bid of W. T. Rainey & 
Co., which, as already recited, was turned down by the Chief of the Bureau without 
adequate reason and under pretexts that were unfair and unjustifiable. I however 
prefer to predicate my calculations on actual rather than hypothetical transactions. 





(*). These figures are taken from the report of Director of Public Works, with the annexed report 
of the Chief of Bureau of Gas, as amended by deduction of disbursements for bookkeeping, auditing, 
lighting and rentals as per Heins Lybrand and Co’s statement to President Dolan. 
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TABLE II. 
(Based on business of 1896 if water gas at 37 cents per M had been exclusively used.) 


If the city had during 1896 abandoned the manufacture of coal gas and made its 
own water gas at a cost even as high as 37 cents (the price paid to the Philadelphia Gas 
Improvement Company), its disbursements on last year would have been on 


2,997,065,000 feet manufactured at 37 ‘ $1,108,914 
1,916,396,000 ‘* purchased at MON iis x A'S nen aceoaocaee ache ee 


4,918,461,000 ‘‘ at87 would have cost $1,817,980 
which, deducted from actual cost of both coal and water gas $2,427,043 


would have saved the city $609,063 
which, added to the profits calculated in Table I $598,887 


would have increased the profits to $1,207,950 


TABLE III. 


(Based on business of 1896, if modern water gas plants had been exclusively used and 
distribution expenses reduced one-half.) 


If the city had in operation a modern water gas plant such as has been offered to it 
(acceptable only after its guarantees had been tested and sustained), it certainly would 
not have cost more for a very superior gas than 25 cents per M. putin holders. Then 
last year’s business would have resulted as follows : 
4,918,461,000 feet at 25 cents $1,228,365 

which deducted from actual cost of both coal and water gas .......... 2,427,043 


would then have saved the city $1,198,678 


which, added to the profits calculated in Table I 


would make a total of...... .... ... eecnieuee giktbbaeieeckwmadeeuies «-+ $1,797,565 
These calculations are all on the theory that the cost of distribution— 

which includes leakage—would remain the same as in 1896 which is 

too extravagant for a moment’s consideration. If we call such cost the 

entire *disbursements of the Bureau less the cost of gas $2,427,043 it 

would be $1,125,060. While it is believed, that the distribution expenses 

could be reduced to one third that amount, as Director Thompson thinks 

the leakage could be by new mains, holders and new management, yet 

we will call it one-half. Adding the one-half so saved 


nee Oe INS MONEE TID. one. 50:60 o6s0cbseserpeecensces PRN Pe ee - $2,360,095 
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TABLE IV. 


(Estimated on future increase of business. ) 

Tables I, II and III are predicated on the business of 1896, yet the increase in con. 
sumption in 1896 over 1895 was 491,000,000 feet. 

An examination of the Reports of the Bureau (pages 89, 90 and 91) will show that 
in the three periods therein mentioned, the increase of gas manufactured was as fol- 
lows : 

1836-1858 from 6,481,000 to 480,208,000 
1859-1884 7 562,100,000 7 2,557,600,000 
1885-1896 - 2,'757,000,000 ™ 4,913,461,000 


During the last 18 years, the output was nearly doubled. Taking, however, 
the last 30 years for comparison with the next 80 years, and disregarding any 
greater ratio of increase by reason of the almost universal use of gas for fuel, we can 
safely depend on the natural increase of population alone to continue the 400¢ increase 
from 1867 to 1896 until 1927, when the consumption would, therefore, reach 25,000,- 
000,000. But, taking half that amount for the annual average for each of the en- 
suing 30 years, which while too much for the first half of the period, is decidedly as 
much too little for the last half, and therefore, a fair average, it would cost as follows: 


12,500,000,000 feet at twenty-five cents per M. (although it will probably be 

done for less) $8,125,000 
The distribution, after new mains and services and holders are put in, and 

the whole Bureau administered on « basis of business rather than 

politics, ought not to exceed seven cents and all other expenses three 

cents, or both together ten cents per M.; 12,500,000,000 feet at ten 


‘ Now if the present price of gas were maintained the sale of 12,500,000,000 
feet would realize 
Less cost as above 


Profit of 

Less annual cost for improvements 

But the price of gas would be reduced by degrees, perhaps ultimately, to 
75 cents and 50 cents. If to 75 cents the sales would realize 

If to 50 cents, the sales would realize 
reducing the net income accordingly. 


It is of course certain that after the introduction of modern generators and the 
renewals of the mains and services (which might require from three to five years), the 
price to consumers should be gradually reduced to 90 cents, 80 cents, etc.; but the 
new discoveries and economical appliances, would still further lessen the expense of 
manufacturing and delivery, and the division of resulting benefits to the consumer by 
cheapening the price of gas or to the taxpayer, by increased revenues to the treasury 
would be for the legislative branches of the municipality in their wisdom to determine. 
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IMPROVED TENEMENT HOMES FOR AMERICAN CITIES. 


By Gustavus A, WEBER. 


There is no agency in the world that has a greater influence 
upon the welfare of the people than one which directly affects 
their health and social environment. Before modern institutions 
brought about the rapid concentration of population in the larger 
cities, there was little occasion for serious thought upon the 
housing problem. When it is considered, however, that the pop- 
ulation of the eight leading cities in the United States in- 
creased from 24 to 119 per cent. from 1880 to 1890, and that this 
concentration steadily continues while the value of land is in- 
creasing in the crowded centres, the question becomes a serious 
one. It is serious, not only because it concerns the welfare of 
those whose circumstances compel them to live in crowded areas, 
but because the influences of disease and immorality resulting 
from improper city housing affects all the inhabitants of cities 
where ‘“‘slum’’ conditions exist. It is in the slums of great 
cities that infectious diseases usually have theirorigin. It is there 
that pauperism, ignorance, cruelty, intemperance and crime are 
daily placing their stamp upon the coming generation. In a coun- 
try where the ballot controls the destiny of the nation, too much 
cannot be done to remove all influences which tend to degrade 
the moral and physical condition of the people. 

It has been the experience of all who have entered upon the 
work of improving the habitations of the poor, that such im- 
provements have had a decided influence upon the character of 
the inmates. George Picot, the French philantrophist, has said 
that ‘‘ the improvement of dwellings is the best guarantee of civ- 
ilization.’’ Lord Shaftesbury, the pioneer of the model housing 
movement in England, has remarked that he was certain that 
many people who are in a filthy and deplorable condition have 
been made so by their own surroundings. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
in his official report on ‘‘ The Housing of the Working People,”’ 
says, ‘‘ Drunkenness is sometimes the cause, but is oftener the 
effect of poor housing. Physical exhaustion, nervous depression, 
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want of nutritious food, etc., stimulate alcoholic indulgence, 
Saloons are thickest in the worst centres. They would not be 
found there if they did not receive patronage.” Again he says, 
‘* Bad housing is a terribly expensive thing to any community, 
Moreover, it explains much that is mysterious in relation to 
drunkenness, poverty, crime and all forms of social decline.” 

Fortunately, the introduction of rapid transit has afforded 
opportunities to many to escape from the crowded sections of 
large cities and to find homes in the outskirts where fresh air is 
plentiful. But the number of these who can afford the expendi- 
ture of the time and money necessary to avail themselves of this 
luxury is quite limited. It does not include any of what Mr. 
Jacob Riis terms ‘*‘ the other half.’’ 

The census reports show that the populations within the city 
limits continue rapidly to increase notwithstanding the removal 
of large numbers to the saburbs. A very considerable proportion 
of the people in large cities find it necessary to live within 
easy reach of their places of work. They must, therefore, 
not only live in the cities, but must concentrate in certain 
sections. Thus in New York city, at the time of the police cen. 
sus in April, 1895, one-half of the population of the entire city 
was crowded into certain wards whose total area was less than 
one-tenth of the entire city area. Two of the wards had a pop- 
ulation of 643.8 and 539.5 persons to the acre, respectively, while 
in the city as a whole, the population was 46.7 per acre. Other 
leading cities show a similar though somewhat more favorable 
condition of concentration. 

How these people are housed in New York city is so fully told 
in the works of Mr. Jacob Riis, in the report of the New York 
Tenement House Committee and in other official publications, that 
it is unnecessary to elaborate upon it here. It may be mentioned, 
however, that according to the last report of the New York 
Health Department, 1,487,392 persons comprising 339,237 families 
lived in what the law designates as tenement houses, occupying in 
the aggregate, 42,909 tenement houses, of which 2,448 were rear 
buildings. 

A fair idea of the conditions in the leading American cities 
may be obtained from the ‘“*Slum Report’’ of the jU. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In 1893 this Department conducted an investiga- 
tion into the condition of residents in the slums of New York, 
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Philadelphia, Chicago and Baltimore. A house-to-house canvass 
was made, and the work was confined in each case to a small 
portion of the city, comprising what was considered to be the worst 
of the slums. The population of the districts canvassed was 
98,996 in New York, 19,748 in Chicago, 18,048 in Philadelphia 
and 17,960 in Baltimore. The report shows that one-room tene- 
ments were occupied by 13,16 per cent. of the families canvassed 
in Baltimore, 12.10 per cent. in Philadelphia, 5.87 per cent. in 
Chicago and 5.62 per cent. in New York. In New York over 
one-half of the families canvassed lived in tenements of two 
rooms and less. In the other cities, the greater proportion occu- 
pied from one to three rooms. 

It is generally conceded that every adult person ought to 
have 600 cubic feet of air-space in his bedroom, and if it is less 
than 400 cubic feet per person the health of the occupants is 
seriously endangered. ‘The above-mentioned report shows that 
of the slum population canvassed in New York city, 80 per cent. 
had less than 600 cubic feet of air-space each in their bedrooms, 
and 61 per cent. had less than 400 cubic feet. In Chicago, the 
proportions were almost exactly the same. In Baltimore and 
Philadelphia the conditions were more favorable. In the former 
city, 61 per cent. of the slum population canvassed had less than 
600 cubic feet of air-space per person, while 33.per cent. had less 
than 400 cubic feet. In Philadelphia, the percentages were 60 
and 36 respectively. It must also be remembered that 
in most cases the bedrooms were poorly lighted and ventilated 
and were often used for cooking, working and other purposes 
during the day. It is needless to say that in the congested dis- 
tricts of large cities, the lack of sufficient sleeping accommodations 
necessitates the crowding of persons of opposite sex, of children 
and adults, of members of the family and boarders, into the same 
bedrooms and even into the same beds. 

A glance at the rent rates charged in the slum districts investi- 
gated shows that the tenants of the slums do not obtain their 
habitations as cheaply as might be supposed. In the slums of 
Baltimore, the greater number of the two-room dwellings can- 
vassed rented for from $0.70 to $1.15 per week ; in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, from $1.15 to $1.60 per week ; and in New York 
city, from $1.60 to $2.10 per week. For the three-room tenements 
the rents generally ranged from $1.15 to $1.60 per week in Balti- 
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more ; from $1.60 to $2.30 per week in Chicago and Philadelphia, t 
and from $2.30 to $3.00 per week in New York. Experience in , 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston and many European cities, shows e 
that by charging similar rates as those usually paid for tene. a" 
ments in slum property, model houses can be constructed at a r 
fair profit. " 
In order to secure improved housing conditions in crowded a 
districts of large cities, both public intervention and private en- 7 
terprise are essential. It is plain to every thinking mind that k 
under existing conditions, the subject of providing better habita- le 
tions for the poorer working classes and thereby securing their e 
hygienic and moral improvement, is a proper one for the con N 
sideration of state and municipal governments. The only ques. 3 
tion is, how far shall the public authorities go, and in what it 
manner shall they exert their power in order to bring about the 
desired improvement. . 
The first and most important step is the enactment of 01 
proper sanitary and building laws and the inauguration of a of 
thorough system of tenement house inspection. Second in im- 0] 
portance is the expropriation of property in the crowded dis- st 
tricts. Another step, which is common in European countries, is al 
the encouragement of model tenement enterprises by granting in 
them special favors, such as redncing the tax rates, ceding land, th 
granting subsidies, making loans at a low rate of interest, etc. se 
Lastly, when private and philanthropic enterprises refuse to pro- ay 
vide proper housing facilities, it becomes the duty of the local sa 
authorities to do so. = 
With regard tothe first step much has been done in a few es 
American cities. New York city has to-day probably the best | 4 
sanitary code and the best organized corps of sanitary inspectors 
that can be found in any American or European city.* The J p; 
Health Department has executive, judicial and legislative J ¢ 
powers, and establishes its own sanitary code in conformity to 
the sanitary laws and ordinances. It may order the inspection § — 
of tenement houses at any time and may call upon the police au- 
en 
* The special laws which govern tenement and lodging housesin the city of New Tes 
York may be found in Sections 642 to 667 of the Statutes of 1882 and Chapter 84, tw 
1887 ; Chapter 275, 1892, and Chapter 567 of 1895. The last mentioned law was the 
passed in compliance with the recommendations of the New York Tenement House Du 
Committee appointed by Governor Morton in 1894. ord 
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thorities to enforce the sanitary laws and regulations. It may 
order houses vacated when unfit for human habitation and may 
even have them removed. Also, it may issue orders requiring a 
reduction in the number of occupants of overcrowded tenements. 
Any refusal to conform to these regulations or obey these orders 
may be punished as a misdemeanor. The department has at its 
disposal a corps of eighty-seven sanitary officers and inspectors, 
whose duties are to make regular inspections of tenement and 
lodging houses, investigate complaints and see that the sanitary 
laws and regulations are complied with.* Notwithstanding the 
excellent laws in force, the work of transforming the slums of 
New York City is such a stupendous undertaking that it requires 
along time and much energetic work on the part of the author- 
ities. 

Of the other leading cities, Philadelphia and Chicago have in 
recent years had improvements made in their sanitary laws and 
ordinances relating to tenement houses. A Pennsylvania statute 
of 1893 provides that each tenement house shall have an adjoining 
open space of at least twenty per cent. of the entire area ; that it 
shall have receptacles for ashes and fire escapes ; that every room 
and every hall on each floor shall have at least one window open- 
ing upon a street or open space; that no room shall have less 
than 700 cubic feet of air space, and that each flat shall have a 
separate water closet, sink and watersupply. This act, of course, 
applies only to tenement houses erected or altered after its pas- 
sage. Recent improvements have also been made in the organi- 
zation of the Philadelphia Board of Health looking toward the 
establishment of a more efficient corps of medical inspectors for 
the purpose of detecting the causes of contagious diseases, etc. 

In Chicago, during the present year, an ordinance has been 
passed by which buildings unfit for human habitation are re- 
garded as a public nuisance and are required to be vacated. 

Boston and Brooklyn have made no changes in recent years in 








*To give an idea of the work of the New York Health Department with refer- 
ence to tenement houses it may be stated that in 1896 109,134 inspections were made, 
resulting in 38,858 complaints upon which orders were issued. Three hundred and 
twenty-two houses unfit for human habitation were ordered vacated. In 264 cases 
the houses were placed in proper sanitary condition and in 58 cases they were vacated, 
During the year 45,601 night inspections were made, resulting in the issuing of 218 
orders to reduce the number of occupants in overcrowded apartments. 
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their sanitary laws, but existing regulations are fairly compre- 
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8 
hensive and their health departments are well equipped. t 
In regard to the second step, namely, the expropriation of I 
; crowded areas for sanitary purposes, the city of New York is the : 
id only one of the larger American cities that has done anything in n 
' recent years. In 1895, two acts were passed by the State Legis. tl 
lature authorizing the expenditure of $5,000,000 for the expropria- in 
H tion of propery and the establishment of small parks in the most li 
: crowded sections of New York city. The following table, kindly 
furnished by Mr. Charles G. Wilson, President of the Health De- dl 
f partment of the city, shows to what extent the provisions of these al 
; acts have been carried out : ae 
i PROPERTY EXPROPRIATED FOR PARK PURPOSES IN NEW YORK CITY. s¢ 
& 
fi] — = CC 
Location. Area in acres. | Value pn age Population displaced. ti 
Hl Mulberry Street.........+00..++- | 31 
i A eahbaseenenentene BIL $1,476,557 2,643 ul 
Bayard Street. ......cccccesssese us 
East Broadway.........sssseee- tic 
Er rerre 
a | 18 Not yet fixed. 2,917 
Suffolk Street...............00008 la 
POMOTGOD BtzvVSb. 200.0000 coceese 
Ce nin ca waitin cell 
es 8.44 Not yet fixed. 8,879 cit 
Stanton Street............000-- les 
Cherry Street..........seseeesees Unkn , 
Jackson Street Pte atiasear sees a8 $1,870,421 hounen tall aoa mn th 
Corlears Street.........-.. -.--. ber yards and shops. ple 
East 111th Street... cvceee tA Sn pri 
itm... 8.5 Not yet fixed. 4,104 if: 
Di ciisenseestseettce -ceceses | 
— me 
West 28th Street..............-- 
Westen Sines. | 8 Not yet fixed. 1,768 wo 
Ninth Avenue............- a 
iets ; In 
In addition to the above there were condemned during the ee 
year 1896, eighty-seven separate pieces of property (rear tene- the 
ments) for sanitary reasons. pes 
While in other American cities, little or nothing has been the 
done in this direction, and while parks, play-grounds and other ra 
breathing places are still very scarce in the sections where they od 
are most needed, European cities for many years have directed on 


their attention to this feature of reform. As early as 1868, urban 
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sanitary authorities in England were authorized to provide for 
the improvement or demolition of houses inhabited by working 
people. In 1890 a very comprehensive law was passed byParlia- 
ment, known as the ‘‘ Housing of Working Classes Act,’’ which 
relates to the clearance of unhealthy areas and the erection 
thereon of dwellings for the working classes, the inspection, clos- 
jing and demolition of unhealthy dwelling houses, and the estab- 
lishment of public lodging-houses. 

The cities of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Dundee have 
availed themselves of the provisions of these acts and have con- 
demned and removed houses in crowded or filthy sections; in 
some cases providing open spaces and play-grounds, and in others 
constructing model tenement houses. A _ recent official publica- 
tion of the London County Counvil states that up to December 
31, 1895, $10,104,727.61 were expended upon schemes carried out 
under this and previous acts. Of this amount $9,252,710.52 were 
used for clearing unhealthy areas and $563,195.18, for the erec- 
tion of dwellings. 

In Belgium, as early as 1858 and 1867, laws were passed regu- 
lating the expropriation of unsanitary quarters in cities. 

Nothing has been done by public authorities in American 
cities in the way of encouraging model tenement enterprises, un- 
less we include under this designation, the enactment of laws for 
the closing and demolition of unhealthy tenement houses and the 
placing of such restrictions upon the builders of new ones as _ will 
practically produce model houses. Such laws and regulations, 
if rigidly enforced, would necessarily give the greatest encourage- 
ment to all enterprises for the improvement of the housing of the 
working people. 

In England the public authorities have gone much further. 
Inaddition to the provision of rigid sanitary laws and regula- 
tions the English statutes require all corporations which obtain 
the right of expropriation to make provision on the same site 
or in the neighborhood for the accommodation of at least one-half 
the number of people displaced. An act passed in 1882 author- 
izes municipal corporations to make grants or leases for terms 
not exceeding 999 years, of any land belonging to them, for the 
erection of workingmen’s dwellings, the corporations being em- 
powered to bind the grantees or lessees to build in a prescribed 
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manner, to repair and maintain the buildings and to impose 
other limitations. In the city of London, millions of dollars 
have been loaned by the public authorities to model tenement 
enterprises. 

France, Belgium and Austria also have laws providing for the 
encouragement of private enterprises. These relate principally 
to the recognition of such enterprises as institutions of public 
utility and thus they receive many privileges, such as the remis. 
sion of taxes. 

The erection of model tenement houses by municipal corpora- 
tions meets with disfavor among many persons. Experience in 
England, Scotland and France has shown that where the public 
authorities have built model tenements, a higher class of people 
than those for whom they were intended, have often availed 
themselves of these advantages. Whenever this is the case, the 
public authorities come into competition with private enterprise 
for there are usually a sufficient number of suitable private houses 
to be had, the rentals of which are within the means of the better 
paid artisans, clerks and shop keepers. The provision of general 
living accommodations is in no sense a natural monopoly, and it 
is certainly not advisable for public authorites to embark in that 
business unless, on account of the failure of private enterprise, it 
becomes necessary for the safety and welfare of the poorer people 
to doso. Whenever large, populous areas are expropriated and 
the displacement of the inhabitants is likely to cause serious 
hardships, or whenever it is apparent that the poorer people are 
in need of proper accommodations, and that all means have been 
exhausted to induce private enterprise to supply the need, then 
and then only are public authorities justified in erecting tene- 
ment houses or other living accommoditions for the poorer work- 
ing classes. 

In the United States, no steps have ever been taken by the 
public authorities in the way of erecting municipal tenements. 
In England, more than in any other country, municipal authori- 
ties have embarked in such enterprises. In London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham and Huddersfield, dwelling 
houses have been constructed and are being managed by the 
municipal corporations. While in some cases these buildings do 
not accommodate the poorest classes, their erection was usually 
the result of circumstances which justified the undertaking. 
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Illustrative of such instances is the case of Liverpool. Here 
the authorities concluded to improve what was then considered to 
be the filthiest and most crowded section of the city, and in order 
to do so, they expropriated an area of 18,770 square yards, ex- 
clusive of streets. This site had been occnpied by low class, 
unhealthy dwellings, interspersed with stables and tanneries, and 
bad a population of about 282 persons per acre. The entire area 
was acquired by the city and the buildings razed to the ground. 
At first it was not the intention of the authorities to construct 
municipal tenements and the land was offered for sale. But as 
the conditions of the sale required the purchaser to construct 
suitable and healthy dwellings, and to charge rates which would 
be within the means of the people displaced, no purchasers could 
be found. Finally, the city concluded to build tenement houses 
on a portion of the site, another portion being sold by the corpo- 
ration. 

In Glasgow, as in Liverpool, the construction of model tene- 
ments by the municipal authorities, was the result of the expro- 
priation of an unsanitary area, and the inability to secure private 
enterprise to construct suitable dwelling houses for the displaced 
population. In this case, however, the tenement houses erected 
hy the corporation were so elaborate in their interior arrange- 
ments that the rents necessarily charged were too high for the 
poorer classes. The result was that the tenements were rented to 
artisans, clerks and shop-keepers, and the real purpose in view 
was not attained. 

In London, in addition to the expenditure of over ten million 
dollars by the County Council for the expropriation of unsani- 
tary areas and the creation of model tenements, as already men- 
tioned, the corporation of the City of London in 1895, demolished 
164 tenements, cleared 79,198 square feet of land and constructed 
five blocks of buildings at a total expense of $980,885. 

W hile in exceptional instances municipalities may be justified 
in providing healthy homes for the poorer working classes, the 
great work of furnishing improved homes for these people de- 
volves upon commercial and philanthropic enterprises. Philan- 
thropy has done much in European cities towards accomplish- 
ing this end, but it alone can do but a very small proportion of 
the work needed in all large cities. The great problem with re- 
spect to model tenement houses is how to secure the investment 
of capital on a paying basis in such enterprises. 
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As legislators and executive authorities begin to realize the 
importance of good housing, and as the sanitary and building 
regulations of large cities become more and more ?stringent in 
their requirements, the ownership of slum property will gradually 
become less profitable and less desirable. Landlords owning 
property which is in such a condition that they are constantly 
required to make changes and improvements or to vacate the 
premises, will eventually become tired of the importunities of the 
sanitary authorities, and will either dispose of this class of prop. 
erty or will thoroughly renovate it. 

This circumstance opens a splendid field for model building 
enterprises. While it might be unprofitable to invest compara- 
tively small amounts of capital in the construction of tenements 
in crowded centres which fulfill the requirements of stringent 
sanitary and building regulations, the clearing of considerable 
areas and the construction of model tenements on a large scale 
realizes fair profits on the capital invested. 

During the past twenty years large tenement enterprises have 
been organized in many cities, frequently as a direct consequence 
of improved sanitary and building laws. New York city, 
Brooklyn and Boston in this country ; London,”Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Great 
Britain ; Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, Rheims jand several 
smaller cities in France; Berlin, Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Hanover and Halle, in Germany; Amsterdam, in Holland ; and 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, in Sweden, all have large com- 
panies for the construction of model tenements which have been 
successful. Some of these institutions were organized on a 
purely commercial basis and distribute all their net earnings as 
dividends to the share-holders. Most of the companies in Eng- 
land and America are of this character. 

Another class may be called semi-philanthropic. These are 
organized on a commercial basis, but the dividends are usually 
limited to four or five per cent. of the actual invested capital, 
the balance of the net income being devoted to improvements, 
the extension of building operations, etc. In some cases in 
Europe such enterprises receive special favors from the public 
authorities. * 





* The City and Suburban Homes Company and the Tenement House Building Com- 
pany of New York and many of the European companies are organized on this plan. 
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Purely philanthropic institutions are usually the results of 
donations or bequests. These funds are usually in the hands of 
trustees who construct and manage the buildings and devote all 
the net earnings to the extension of operations. Such enter- 
prises exist in London, Paris, Leipsic, Dresden and Gothenburg. 

In a few German cities working people have created co-opera- 
tive building funds for the construction of model tenements. By 
making small weekly contributions they accumulate, from time 
to time, sufficient amounts to purchase building sites and erect 
buildings. The tenements are then rented to share-holders and, 
as the funds increase, new buildings are added, and the contribu- 
tions continue until all share-holders are housed. 

But whatever may be the character of the enterprise many 
elements determine its success or failure. If it is properly man- 
aged, if the houses conform to the peculiar requirements of the 
locality and are economically constructed, and if the rents charged 
are about the same as are usually paid in the vicinity, there is no 
doubt that the money invested will bring sure, safe and stable 
returns. The question of proper management is easily solved if a 
board of experienced men can be secured who will guard the 
interests of the company or trust, and who will keep constantly 
in touch with the actual administration ; if the officers and em- 
ployees are well paid and are thereby encouraged to put forth 
their best efforts to promote the success of the enterprise ; and if 
strict and inflexible rules are adopted to secure the prompt pay- 
ment of rents and the maintenance of peace and order on the 
premises. 

Whenever tenement houses are constructed they should be 
placed on sites which are convenient to the class of people in- 
tended to be housed. In the construction of the buildings the 
chief aim should be to insure privacy, health, safety and comfort 
to the tenants. The buildings should not be too ornamental in 
architecture, nor so severe as to be uninviting. Both extremes in 
this respect should be carefully avoided. Some years ago a mag- 
nificent tenement house was constructed which proved a failure 
because its ‘“‘high-toned’’ appearance frightened away the 
people for whom it was intended, and its location made it undesir- 
able for a better paid class of tenants. 

Whenever the cost of the land will permit, small tenement 
houses are preferable to these on a larger scale. In the crowded 
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sections of New York, London and a few other cities where land 
is very valuable and where the people are necessarily confined toa 
comparatively small area, large tenement houses of five and six 
stories cannot be dispensed with. But in cities like Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and St. Louis model tenement houses need not exceed 
three or four stories in height.* 

A few suggestions for general application in the construction 
of model tenement houses may be of interest in this connection, 
While they may not all be applicable in any one case, they may 
in a general way serve to guard ayainst serious mistakes, such as 
have been made in the past. 

When a site is being selected, preference should be given, if 
possible, to one which is regular in shape, as this will permit the 
most favorable arrangement of the ‘buildings. The buildings 
should be arranged in such a manner that daylight can penetrate 
directly into each room. Where the conformation of the site per- 
mits the building of rows, the latter should, if possible, run from 
north to south so that the windows face east and west. By this 
arrangement the sunlight can penetrate more vertically into the 
courts and streets, while the oblique rays enter both the front 





*A very desirable style of tenement house for less crowded localities is the type 
adopted by the Boston Co-operative Building Company in what is known as the Har- 
rison Avenue Estate. This consists of four blocks or rows, comprising twenty-four 
houses, arranged around a hollow square. Each house has twenty feet frontage and is 
thirty-eight feet deep, leaving an open space in the centre eighty by one hundred feet in 
area, which is used as a play-ground. The houses are three stories high, most of them 
having one, and a few having two tenements on each floor. The tenements contain 
two, three and four rooms each, and are self-contained in every respect. The twenty- 
four houses accommodate eighty-four families. The annual rent receipts amount to a 
little over ten per cent. of the original cost of the estate. 

When large modern tenement houses are necessary, the plan adopted by the City 
and Suburban Homes Company of New York, or that of the Riverside Buildings of 
Brooklyn may be recommended. The former seems to be the most nearly perfect form 
of structure that can be desired for economizing space, and embodies the latest ideal 
with regard to the provision: of light, ventilation, and privacy. But as the buildings on 
this plan have only recently been constructed, nothing can be said to the degree of favor 
with which they will be received by tenants. 

The Riverside Buildings in Brooklyn have been in use since 1890, and their con- 
struction has been a paying investment. A complete technical description of the River- 
side Buildings, together with plans, may be found in the Eighth Special Report of the 
U. 8S. Department of Labor on ‘‘ The Housing of the Working People,” which also con- 
tains much other valuable and interesting material. The plans adopted by the City and 
Suburban Houses Company are illustrated and described in the December, 1896, number 
of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” 
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and rear windows. Cellars, basements and attics should never be 
used for living purposes. They may be used for laundries, dry- 
ing, fuel storage, etc. A separate space should be provided for 
each tenant for fuel and storage. Each tenement should be self- 
contained, that is, it should have a separate water supply, sink, 
pantry, water-closet, and, if possible, a bath-room and a vestibule 
within the confines of the dwelling. The rooms of each tenement 
should be so arranged that they may be independent of one 
another and that they can be easily ventilated by opening the 
doors and windows. If one-room tenements are provided, they 
should be rented only to single persons, and they should have all 
the conveniences that are provided for larger apartments. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the prompt disposition of slops, ashes, 
refuse, etc., and, in general, the best provisions possible should 
be made to facilitate the tasks of the housewife. 

Tenements should contain, as a rule, from two to four rooms 
each. There is not much occasion for larger apartments, as the 
class of people housed cannot afford to pay for them. If the 
tenement buildings are extensive, it may be desirable to provide 
space for stores on the ground floor, play-grounds for the children, 
and offices and dwellings for the care-takers. The staircase 
should be near the outer walls in order to be sufficiently lighted 
and ventilated. They should be easy of passage and should be 
constructed of non-combustible material, especially in large tene- 
ment houses. The tenements should, if possible, be grouped 
around the staircase so as to communicate directly and to avoid 
common hallways and corridors. The latter are difficult to light 
and keep clean, and often serve as Joafing places. If the tene- 
ments consist of more than one room they should be lighted from 
two sides in order to be better exposed to the sunlight and more 
easily ventilated. The courts should be as open as possible and 
should never be obstructed by sheds or other objects. It is well to 
set aside a portion of the court for walks or driveways, for 
plants and for children’s play-grounds. Whatever space is not so 
used should be paved with concrete and the surface should be in- 
clined toward the sewers. 

Many other suggestions might be made in regard to materials 
used in construction, interior arrangements, dimensions of rooms 
etc., but their application would depend largely upon local con- 
ditions, the character of the,buildings and other considerations. 
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Much has been published regarding the various model tene. 
ment enterprises in this country and in Europe, their business 
operations, plans, etc. It is unnecessary to describe any of them 
in detail, but a brief review of some of the representative types of 
organization and their distinctive features is of interest. 

Purely philanthropic tenement building enterprises do not ex- 
ist in thiscountry. The oldest and wealthiest of such institutions 
is the Peabody 'I'rust in London. This fund was created in 1862, 
by Mr. George Peabody. Up to the close of the year 1893, £1,- 
242,048 ($6,045,000) had been expended by this trust upon land 
and buildings. Of this amount, £500,000 was donated and be- 
queathed by the founder, £610,908 had accummulated from rents, 
and the balance had been borrowed, mostly from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. Since the founding of the Trust, 
the net annual earnings have been from 3} to 3$ per cent. on the 
accrued capital. All the net earnings of the fund are added to 
the principal and thus serve to permanently extend the work 
of tenement house construction. 

At the close of the year 1893, the trust owned eighteen groups 
of buildings, containing 11,273 rooms, and accommodating 5,070 
families, and several other buildings were in course of construc- 
tion. The weekly rents paid by the tenants varied from $0.49 
to $0.73 for single rooms, $0.79 to $1.28 for two-room tenements, 
$1.03 to $1.58 for three-room tenements and $1.70 to $1.83 for 
four room tenements. The average weekly rent charged is about 
fifty-two cents per room. The Peabody tenements are very much 
in demand and the annual loss in rentals is insignificant. The 
buildings are scattered throughout the crowded sections of Lon- 
don, and the greatest care is exercised in the selection of the 
sites so that the buildings are located where they are most 
needed. Some idea of the influence of the Peabody tenements 
upon the condition of the people is obtained when one learns 
that the death-rate in these houses is lower and the birth-rate 
higher than in the city at large. 

Other leading institutions of this character are the Guinness 
Trast of London, founded by Lord Iveah (Edward Cecil Guin- 
ness), a wealthy brewer; the tenement houses of the Philan- 
thropic Society of Paris, France ; the model tenement buildings 
at Leipsic, constructed by Herrmann J. Meyer, a wealthy pub- 
lisher of that city; and the Robert Dickson Fund; of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 
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There are three large tenement enterprises in this country 
that may be classed as semi-philanthropic, namely, the Tene- 
ment House Building Company of New York and the Improved 
Dwellings Association of Boston, which limit their dividends to 
four per cent, and the City and Suburban Homes Company of 
New York, which places the limit at five per cent. All net earn- 
ings beyond these figures are set aside as reserve funds, which 
may be used to secure stock holders aga nst cessation of dividends 
in periods of depression, to make improvements and to increase 
the field of operation. 

The property of the Tenement House Building Company of 
New York, which is valued at $160,000, is situated at Nos. 338 to 344 
Cherry street. It consists of a row of houses six stories high, 
and provides accommodations for ninety-four families. The 
tenements consist of two and three rooms each. The two-room 
tenements rent for from $6.50 to $8.00 per month, and the three- 
room tenements for from $9.50 to $14.00. Since its organization 
this company has paid the full four per cent. dividend. 

The Improved Dwellings Association of Boston has a capital 
stock of $100,000, and its lands and buildings cost $120,687. The 
Association owns three estates, accommodating ninety families. 
Only one of these estates consists of original model tenements ; 
the others were old buildings cleaned and remodeled by the com- 
pany. The weekly rent rates in the model tenements vary from 
$1.00 to $1.10 per week for one-room tenements, $1.25 to $1.80 for 
two-room tenements, $1.75 to $2.40 for three-room tenements, and 
$2.50 to $2.75 for four-room tenements. In the remodeled build- 
ings the rental rates are much lower. A dividend of four per 
cent. has been paid since the formation of the Association. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company, which was organ- 
ized July 6, 1896, promises to become the most extensive model 
building enterprise in this country. Its organization was the out- 
come of the Improved Housing Conference held in New York 
city in the spring of the same year. Its object is to supply to 
wage earners in New York city improved sanitary homes at cur- 
rent rates, and at the same time to offer to capital a safe and 
permanent investment. Its capital stock is $1,000,000. While a 
large number of the share-holders are among the wealthiest men 
in New York, the company is intended to become a thoroughly 
popular institution and to afford a depository for the savings of 
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the masses, which may be utilized in benefiting their fellow-men, 
For this reason the denomination of the shares is fixed at ten 
dollars each. Thus far, the Company has purchased three sites, 
On one of these sites situated on West Sixty-eighth and West Sixty. 
ninth streets, between Tenth and Eleventh avenues, a group of 
buildings accommodating 375 families, is in course of construe- 
tion, and will be ready for occupancy on February 1, 1898. These 
buildings, as already mentioned, contain all the advantages sug- 
gested by the experience of all other leading enterprises, im re- 
gard to economy of space, light, ventilation, comfort, privacy, 
etc. In addition to the construction of model tenement houses, 
this Company provides suburban homes for a better paid class 
of working people. These houses are to be purchased by the 
tenants and paid for in monthly installments during periods of 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, at the choice of the purchasers. The 
payments also cover the cost of life insurance, so that in case of 
the death of the purchaser the debt is immediately paid. 

Semi-philanthropic companies are also found in London, Glas- 
gow, Marseilles, Berlin, Frankfort, Dresden and Gothenburg. 

By far the greatest number of model tenement enterprises are 
organized on a purely commercial principle. The Improved 
Dwellings’ Company of Brooklyn, New York, founded by Mr. 
Alfred T. White, is the largest and perhaps the most successful 
institution of this class in this country. This Company owns 
three groups of buildings accommodating nearly five hundred 
families. The total value of the land and buildings owned by 
the Company amounts to about $673,000. The weekly rent rates 
range from $1.20 to $2 for two-room tenements, $1.80 to $2.60 for 
three-room tenements and $2 to $3.30 for four-room tenements. 
The net annual profits derived from this investment have been 
from five to ten per cent.’ on the capital. The tenants of this 
Company are mostly of the poorer working classes. The build- 
ings contain, in addition to the excellent housing accommoda- 
tions, a circulating library and a bath house with hot and cold 
water, both of which are for the free use of the tenants. The Riv- 
erside Building, which is the largest of the group, has a spacious 
open court with driveway and parking, a music pavilion and a 
children’s play-ground. The housesare attractive in architecture 
and strongly built, and have fire-proof staircases. The tenements 
are always fairly well filled. 
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The Improved Dwellings’ Association of New York city is 
another successful enterprise of this class. This Company owns 
one tenement building accommodating about 220 families. The 
value of the land and buildings is estimated to be about $300,000, 
and the enterprise pays about 9 per cent. per annum on the 
investment. The building contains two, three and four room 
tenements. Hot and cold baths are provided for the free use of 
the tenants. 

In Boston, Mass., the Boston Co-operative Building Company 
has existed over twenty-five years. This Company has five estates 
valued at about $340,000, and accommodates 321 families. The 
buildings owned by this Company are smaller than those usually 
known as tenement houses, being from two to fvar stories in 
height. The weekly rents vary from 75 cents to $1.07 per room. 
The enterprise pays about six per cent. on the capital invested. 

Companies organized on a purely commercial basis have ex- 
isted in London, England, for over thirty years, many millions 
of dollars being profitably invested in such enterprises. They 
are also found in Edinburgh, Paris, Rouen, Berlin, Frankfort 
and other European cities. 

While the model tenement enterprises do not usually realize 
immense profits to the investors, they certainly insure a safe and 
fair return on the money invested. This fact has been established 
beyond a doubt bothin this country and in Europe. It is not 
-only in such largely overcrowded cities as London and New 
York, that better tenement houses are needed, but all large 
cities which have proper sanitary and building laws offer profita- 
ble fields of investment for model tenement enterprises. ‘The 
best form of organization is whatis here referred to as the semi- 
philanthropic plan. With a limited dividend, the surplus earn- 
ings can be devoted to a fund for the extensiun of the operations 
and for use in case the earnings should fall below the fixed rate. 
Thus the investment is safe, and a fair rate of interest is always 
assured. 

In addition to receiving a fair return from investments in 
model tenement houses, investors in such enterprises have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are improving the health, and 
the mental and moral condition of their less fortunate fellow men ; 
that they are reducing the death rate and thereby saving many 
lives; that they are reducing the amount of drunkenness and 
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crime ; and that they are providing clean and happy homes, where 
before were squalor and misery. The results of such changes 
upon the coming generation are inestimable. 

But, as stated before, the successful model tenement enter- 
prise depends very largely upon the sanitary and building regu- 
lations and their enforcement. It therefore becomes the duty of 
all who are interested in state and municipal affairs, to study the 
question of tenement housing, and to use their influence to 
secure the passage and enforcement of such laws as will forever 
wipe out the slums of all American cities. 
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THE STUDY OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


The Study of City Government: An Outline of the Problems of Municipal Functions, 
Control and Organization. By Detos F. Wiicox, A. M., Ph.D. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1897. 12mo., 268 pp. Cl. $1.50. 


This little book might well be entitled ‘‘a guide to the study of municipal govern- 
ment.” Itis, the author tells us, intended to show people what there is to study in 
city government. It appears to be well adapted to its purpose. It consists mainly of 
a very clear analysis of the principal features of municipal government. The analysis 
is copiously illustrated from the experience of various cities. The illustrations are 
mainly chosen from the{United States, although there are many references to European 
cities showing wherein their solution of problems differs from ours. 

As is suggested in the title of the book, the author presents his subject in the form 
of a series of problems. It is not within his purpose to solve these problems, although 
many helpful suggestions as to the solutions are offered. There are, according to Mr. 
Wilcox’s analysis, three sets of municipal problems. The first are those which arise in 
connection with the determination of the proper functions to be performed by city gov- 
ernments. The second are those which arise in connection with the methods of con 
trol, and the third those relating to the forms of organization. 

In order to ascertain what are the problems of functions the author passes in re- 
view all the different activities of city governments. These are arranged in various sets 
under different categories with some attempt at classification. Thus, he divides the 
activities of cities into external and internal, and the latter into primary and secondary. 
There is little to be said for this classification. It serves the author’s purpose of pre- 
senting a list of functions fairly well, but beyond that it does not and cannot go. It 
would have been an advantage even for the temporary purpose for which the author re- 
quired a classification, if one revealing something of the real nature of the functions 
performed had been adopted. 

The chapter on the problems of control deals mainly with the control exercised 
over city authorities by the central government of the State. The control exercised by 
the people through election, petitions, the referendum, etc., is omitted because ‘‘ not 
peculiar in any great measure to city government as opposed to general government ” 
{p. 72]. In this part of the book the author follows Professor Goodnow quite closely. 
He favors administrative control as"against legislative. 

The most space is devoted to the problems of organization, since this is the field in 
which most active interest has been taken by ‘‘ reformers.” Here the ‘‘ problems ” are 
collected under the headings of ‘‘ the electorate,” ‘‘the division of the city into dis- 
tricts,” ‘‘the council,” ‘‘the head of the corporation,” ‘‘ the administrative depart- 
ments” and ‘‘ the city judiciary.” He finds “‘that during recent years municipal re- 
formers in the United States have made it their chief purpose to get responsibility cen- 
tralized in the hands of one man, the Mayor” [p. 227]. The purpose of this movement 
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is the centralization of responsibility. In connection with this the author ventures away 
from mere analysis and enters into a brief but interesting discussion of the bearing of 
this movement upon democracy. He says, among other things, that ‘‘this movement 
takes for one of its premises that the people themselves are ‘ good,’ but that they have 
been hoodwinked by professional plunderers through the manipulation of a bad sys. 
tem of political organization. Asa matter of fact, the people are not very good, and 
in many cases they do not want very good government” [p. 229]. This statement 
seems to be very well confirmed by the outcome of the recent election in ‘‘ Greater 
New York.” He then goes on to show that even if the people were ‘‘ good” honesty 
is not the only pre-requisite for a good municipal officer. ‘‘A man cannot be taken 
from the merchant’s store or from the workman’s bench and be turned into an efficient 
administrator by the simple magic of popular election by free citizens of a great re- 
public” [p. 230]. 

All of this is very true. But the author immediately forgets a fact that is 
equally true, namely that there is no magic in the exercise of the right of suffrage 
that will make the people any better able to handle the problems of municipal gov. 
ernment than their chosen representatives are likely to be. ‘‘In order,” he says, 
** that democracy shall succeed, the political capacity of the people must increase in 
proportion to the increased difficulty of the problems of government” [p. 238]. If 
this is the only hope of saving democracy, it seems on the author's showing to be a 
very weak one. Municipal government is, as Dr. Wilcox says, a delicate task. “It 
demands the highest wisdom of the State as well as the best abilities of citizens in all 
fields of science and art” [p. 242]. Democracy is at stake, yes, more than that, it 
appears to be hopelessly doomed as a satisfactory form of government for great cities, 
Why not admit this frankly and begin the search for a new and better system of gov- 
ernment? Are we justified in supposing that we have reached the end and realized 
the ultimate perfection in government? Is it the depths of pessimism to admit the 
failure of democracy ? 

Even if the political capacity of the people could be increased to the point at which 
they would be able to solve these problems which Dr. Wilcox has outlined, would it 
be to their advantage ? Each citizen can attend to the public business only by sacritic- 
ing his own private business. If all the citizens do this, the general economic 
efficiency will be much lowered. Dr. Wilcox shows us very plainly that we are 
suffering from too much democracy, and yet he proposes to give us more of it. 
What guaranty have we that such a homeopathic remedy will in this instance work a 
cure ? 


University of California, CarL C. PLEBN. 
THE DWELLING HOUSE. 


The Dwelling House. By GrORGE Viv1AN PoorE. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 

1897. 12mo.,178 pp. Cl. $1.25. 

This little book of 178 pages with 36 illustrations contains much valuable matter in 
relation to domestic sanitation, and it should find many American readers. The author 
is a physician and member of several sanitary organizations, and the substance of his 
book has been delivered in the form of addresses before the Royal Institution, the Sani- 
tary Institute and other bodies. Unlike most works of a popular character which are 
either mere compilations from larger standard works, or amateur generalizations based 
upon insufficient data, the present book is the result of independent observation, espe- 
cially in the direction of the relation of the soil to disease. Dr. Poore has made some 
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very interesting experiments which seem to show that he is right in asserting that the 
true way to dispose of sewerage and slop water is to return it directly to the soil, where 
if it is deposited sufficiently near the surface so that the air can penetrate, it will take 
care of itself without risk or offence ofany kind. He contends that the upper soil can 
alone assimilate organic matter, and that the sub-soil has no such power. He con- 
siders the earth closet system of sewerage disposal preferable to the water carriage sys- 
tem as there is Jess material to be gotten rid of. In Chapter III he describes a simple 
and practical method of getting rid of the slop water from an ordinary suburban house. 
Whether the filtering device, shown on page 82, for separating grease and other solids 
from kitchen waste would work in our severe climate remains to be demonstrated. Dr. 
Poore’s success in draining his own country place and his employment of earth for filter- 
ing purposes in urinals is certainly very interesting and might be copied in many small 
communities or private houses. 

His introductory chapter on ‘‘ Defects in Planning” gives a sectional view of a typi- 
cal London house, which shows a surpassing number of omissions, particularly in re- 
gard to lighting and ventilation. Judging from the diagrams on pages 4 and 5 the Eng- 
lish city house is far inferior to the best American dwellings. Such dark, unwarmed 
halls would hardly be countenanced any more than to allow a butler to sleep in a dingy 
pantry ‘‘among thetea cups and other gear.” Dr. Poore’s comments on the English 
building laws, which in some cases are enforced as rigidly in detached suburban houses 
as in crowded cities, are striking revelations of red tape. On page 104, in speaking of 
high buildings near the Strand, he says : ‘‘ I have attended banquets at more than one 
hostelry in this district where 150 to 200 persons have been fed in a room having no 
outside windows of any kind.” Throughout London the height of the houses has been 
gradually raised and the open spaces reduced. Even in the dwellings of the rich a ten- 
foot back yard is an uncommon feature. Is it any wonder that the deaths of children 
from tuberculosis are greater in London than in any other part of the country? 

Formerly when cities were walled fortresses, people crowded into them for protec- 
tion and were killed in thousands, by epidemics. Now overcrowding is stimulated by 
the spirit of greed and countenanced by law. The money marts of our great cities 
threaten to become as unsanitary as the slums, and it is time to call a halt, 

Dr. Poore considers that influenza is communicable through the air, as whole 
households go down with it when once it gains a footing in a dwelling. Nevertheless a 
very large proportion of London houses are planned so as to “ facilitate the exchange of 
foul air.” He especially condemns the average hotel bed room as ‘‘ hard to beat” and 
suggests that house builders and architects might learn from ship builders how to econo- 
mize space and to cleverly design fittings. He mentions hospital ‘‘ward kitchens” for 
twenty patients, which are three times as large as an ocean steamer galley, where food 
for two hundred persons is prepared. 

Dr. Poore shows that lofty rooms are not desirable unless the windows reach close 
to the ceiling so as to prevent the upper strata of air from stagnating Windowsshould 
open from the top, and too many curtains, wall hangings, etc., which absorb dust, shut 
out light, and hinder the free circulation of air are objectionable. In hotels as in hos- 
pitals facility for cleaning is essential, and too many draperies, carpets and furniture 
are not desirable. 

A high house entails great labor on servants. To climb from the basement to the 
top floor of a four-story dwelling is equivalent to walking 1,000 feet (five city blocks) on 
a level, and when one is laden with coal or other household supplies the effort is very 
exhausting. It is no wonder that domestic servants look so pale and sickly. 


New York City, Cuas. F. WINGATE. 
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FRANCHISES AND TAXATION IN CHICAGO. 


Ninth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois—Franchises and 
Taxation, 1896. 8 vo., pp. 320. 


The Ninth Biennial Report, like its predecessor, deals only with affairs in Chicago, 
It treats of the following subjects : Part I, The Transportation and Telephone Compa. 
nies, pages 1-123; Part II, Taxation in the Downtown District, pages 123-248; Part 
III, Gas Companies, pages 239-320. 

It is very hard in any case to characterize in a few words a book touching so many 
vital interests in the life of a great city as the present one does. The task is doubly 
difficult in this particular instance, because Part II is a reprint and analysis of the 
Report of Mayor Swift’s Tax Commission, which has now been before the public for 

about eighteen months, while Parts I and III became widely known and the subject 
of bitter controversy before they were published officially. For these two parts were 
printed in advance, and used as campaign documents against the companies con- 
cerned by ‘‘ the committee of one hundred,” organized to oppose legislation promoted 
by the companies at the last session of the legislature. Indeed, there is some reason to 
believe that the investigations were undertaken by the Bureau at this time with such an 
application of the results in view. This is not the place to discuss the propriety or de- 
sirability of a scientific bureau undertaking the investigation of a matter which has 
already become the subject of active legislative consideration or dispute. The danger of 
using a scientific department to back up or further any pending reform measures, how- 
ever urgent the particular need of reform may be, is apparent. For it goes without say- 
ing that in any such case the private or political interests against which the reform is 
aimed will attempt to disparage the non-partisan and scientific standing of such bureau 
or department in the popular mind. Usually such an attempt is not in vain. Especially 
is this true in such cases as the present, where the interests attacked were temporarily 
successful in getting about al] they asked for from the Legislature. This is likely to 
seem to the public a vindication of the truth of the claims set up in opposition to the 
results of the official investigation. 

Chapter I of the Report gives an historical sketch of the development of cities 
from the remotest times, and closes with the arguments for and against the public own- 
ership and management of enterprises such as those under consideration. The part 
dealing with the transportation companies takes up each company separately and 
attempts to ascertain the actual cost, the capitalization, the market value and the cost of 
duplicating the present plant. The capitalization of all the companies, surface and 
elevated, is placed at $187,300,000, and the mileage at about 700 for the surface roads, 
and 44 for the elevated roads. The cost of duplicating the three great surface systems 
is placed at $30,000,000, and the market value of the same at $90,000,000. 

Perhaps the portion dealing with the subject of taxation rests on a more solid basis 
of ascertained fact, as the material for such a study is of a more public nature, and much 
more available than that in regard to the private corporations. It is interesting to note 

the almost complete identity of the results of the original investigations by this bureau, 
as published in the Eighth Report, and those of the Mayor’s Tax Commission. The 
combined results of these two independent investigations confirm substantially all the 
rumors, now so common, as to wholesale discriminations in assessments of property for 
purposes of taxation, 

The percentages of assessed valuation to real values under a law requiring all prop- 
erty to be assessed at its ‘‘ fair cash value” are: For property in the business district, 
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about 9.67 ; for choice residence property, about 7.78 ; for unimproved lands, abou 
4.88 ; for cheap residence property, about 15.90; for the three largest gas companies, 
about 2.99; for the property of the three great street railway companies, about 3.23 ; 
and for property in the portions of the State outside of Cook County (Chicago), about 
25 to 35. 

Chapter IV, entitled, ‘‘ Conclusions and Remedies” [in regard to franchises], 
shows the leaning of the report towards public ownership, but the advocacy of such 
ownership is in very measured terms. 

The portion in regard to the gas companies is very much the best available treat- 
ment of this interesting and important industry in Chicago. Many of the more import- 
ant original documents bearing on the subject, such as special charters, city ordinances, 
trust agreements and court decrees are reproduced in full. From these the main 
features of the situation may be readily distinguished. It appears that seven companies 
maintain an illegal trust, bonds to the amount of 26.3 million dollars, bearing on the 
average about 5} per cent. interest, and trust certificates to the amount of 25 
million dollars. The average market value of these certificates for the last year is 
placed at about 15 million dollars. 

The estimated cost of building these plants is placed at about 17 million dollars. 
But, in the language of the report, ‘‘In other words, all the stock and one-half of 
the bonds represent no cash investment over and above depreciation.” It is main- 
tained that ‘‘ all charges for gas above fifty cents, and possibly above forty-five cents, 
are profit.” The average selling price is about one dollar. 

Whatever may be thought of the correctness of the particular estimates of the 
report, enough of indisputable evidence is introduced to show that prices are high and 
capitalization excessive, and that the city makes virtually no efforts, even under the 
above conditions, to enforce the other obligations of the companies. This is apparent 
from the confessions of the gas inspector to be found on page 311. 

On the whole, the report, which was prepared by Professor E. W. Bemis as the 
expert of the Bureau, is an important addition to the material for the study of the great 
questions dealt with. It lays needed emphasis on many things already known, and 
brings much new material to light. 

Many of the appendices referred to in the body of the report are not printed, and no 
explanation is given. The omission is very regrettable. Possibly the true explanation is 
to be found in the fact that between the completion and the printing of the report a new 
State Administration came into power. It is not at all impossible that the attitude of 
the new administration to these questions had something to do with the omissions as 
well as with the unusual delay in publishing the report. This supposition gains color 
from the fact that this administration, pending the publication, supported legislation in 
direct opposition to the conclusions of the report. 


Northwestern University. Joun H. Gray. 


NEW YORK STATE AND CITY. 


A Political Primer of New York State and City, By Adele M, Fielde. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1897, 12mo., 100 pp. 75 cents. 


The task of writing a book upon civics that shall not only instruct but also interest 
isextremely difficult. Ifthe preparation of a text-book for use in high schools and 
academies is the object, certain limitations at once appear. Knowledge of government 
is slight, and hence it is with difficulty that interest is aroused. The student does not 
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expect to earn his livelihood through politics or to secure a governmental position. Con- 
sequently, the hope of pecuniary reward does not inspire him. The nature of the 
study makes it difficult to apply the labratory method, which is so succegs 
fully used to arouse interest in other sciences. Various other devices may be resorted 
to, but it still remains true that the preparation of a text-book and the teaching of 
civics present many difficult problems. 

When the preparation of a book to interest and instruct those outside the walls of 
the school-room is undertaken, other difficulties appear. The subject matter must be 
presented in such a way as to attract those who are naturally but slightly interested ip 
government, and once having secured their attention, to keep it. Yet to arouse an in. 
terest is not the only purpose ; instruction is equally important. And it is necessary 
for one constantly to be upon his guard that in his efforts to achieve one purpose he 
does not get so far astray as to wholly interest and not instruct, or wholly instruct 
without attracting persons to the study. The limitless amount of material at hand 
makes the selection of the more important items a serious task. What may seem im. 
portant to one is often regarded as entirely trivial by another, and seldom do any two 
persons agree. 

Without considering longer the difficulties confronting the author, we pass to 


ascertain how well Miss Fielde has accomplished her purpose. There being no intro- 


duction, I assume that the book aims to be what its title indicates, namely, a political 
primer. The method adopted is that of asking questions and then answering them. 
No chapter headings break the continuity of treatment, but each new topic is skillfully 
introduced by a question which connects what precedes with what follows. To facili- 
tate the finding of all statements regarding a given subject, a quite elaborate table of 
contents is given. Many maps explain clearly the text and are indeed very helpful aad 


valuable. With the substance of the book some fault might be found, but upon the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the material has been well selected. One may easily 
point out quite important facts omitted, but it must be remembered that the book is 
only ‘“‘ A Primer,” and accepting the limitations imposed by the author, it must be said 
that Miss Fielde has shown quite good judgment. She has arranged her well-selected 
material in an orderly manner, and the facts are interestingly stated. The indifferent 
student will be attracted rather than repelled. 

But while Miss Fielde has been so successful in these lines, she has woefully failed 
in more important things. It is necessary in a small book, such as Miss Fielde’s, to 
state general conditions merely. The details mnst be left to other authors and to other 
times. Now, everyone knows that political institutions are never homogenous. Eco- 
nomic and social institutions vary, and hence political institutions are not entirely har- 
monious. But with these facts in mind, it must be said that Miss Fielde’s book is very 
weak in stating correctly general relations. Hastily glancing through the book, I find 
over thirty mistakes in the one hundred small pages, and these are mistakes which 
could have been avoided without increasing the size of the book or detracting from the 
interesting way in which it is written. 

Upon pages 39 and 40, the composition of borough boards (under the new charter) 
is described, but no borough boards exist. Courts of Special Session and City Magis- 
trates’ Courts (pp. 64-68) are entirely confounded, with the result that many misstate- 
ments are made. It is also very questionable whether it is sufficiently correct to say 
that, ‘“‘The ordinary outlay of the Government is from three to four hundred millions 
a year, obtained mainly from the tariff on imported goods.” It is also hardly possible 
to overlook the statement that ‘‘The Vice-President is elected in precisely the same 
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manner as is the President,” after half a page has just been spent in explaining the 
method by which a President is chosen when the Electoral College fails toelect. ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely the same manner” is unpardonable if truth is the first thing to be taught. ‘‘ Each 
party nominates, by a majority vote in its own National Convention, its candidate for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency,” may convey the correct idea to some minds, but 
Democrats will be inclined to take an exception to its strict application. 

Other examples of equally palpable errors might be given, but these suffice to show 
that Miss Fielde’s primer is hardly to be trusted when facts are desired, which is, I take 
it, a rather important defect. In short the utility of the book is marred by its inaccura- 
cies that are excusable only upon the ground of negligence. And such negligence as 
will permit over thirty mistakes to appear in a small book of 100 pages should 
receive the severest criticism. An author can hardly hope to instruct others successfully 
when he himself misstates the facts. It is to be hoped, however, that a new edition will 
soon be issued, in which the mistakes will be rectified, for the book contains much that 
is commendable, and much that is—the reverse. 


New York City. Mrxo ‘R. MALTBIE. 





LEADING ARTICLES UPON MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CITY CONDITIONS. 


SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1897. 


PECULIARITIES OF AMERICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The November number of the Atlantic Monthly contains an interesting and sugges- 
tive article by Editor E. L. Godkin of the New York Hvening Post, entitled ‘‘ The 
Peculiarities of American Municipal Government.” Mr. Godkin has gone so thoroughly 
into the discussion of the subject that it seems wise to give a number of excerpts from 
this most comprehensive paper, for much that is said will probably invite criticism and 
discussion . 

Speaking of the municipal history of American and European cities, Mr. Godkin 
says : ‘‘ In Europe, as a general rule, municipalities either existed before the state or 
grew up in spite of the state,” while ‘‘ American cities, on the contrary, are without 
exception the creations of a state ; they have grown up either under state supervision 
or through state instigation ; that is, they own their origin and constitution to the gov- 
ernment.” One may question the truth of such a statement, yet it is true to some extent 
and undoubtedly explains to some slight degree the lack of legislative interference in 
Europe. 

The Tweed fiasco is declared to be ‘‘ simply the complete breakdown of this old plan 
of managing the affairs of the city through the legislature. * * * City government, it 
was seen, is in some sense a business enterprise, and must be carried out either by the kind 
of men one would make directors of a bank or trustees of an estate, or else by highly 
trained officials.” The reasons why neither of these methods has held sway are pointed 
out ; the development of the spoils system and responsibility to party are briefly traced 
and the reasons that these notions found readier acceptance in cities than elsewhere are 
shown. The result was the evolution of the ‘‘ boss,” and Mr. Godkin affirms, that ‘‘ In 
not one [American city],until our own time, has there been even a pretense of non-partisan- 
ship ; that is, the filling of the offices solely with a view to efficiency in the discharge of 
their duties.” The tendencies of our system of party government are ‘‘ to consider the 
interests of the organization as paramount to those of the city at large,” and to support 
the party ‘‘ even when it makes mistakes, right or wrong, no matter how much we may 
condemn its policy or its acts, on the ground that it is made up of better material than 
the other party. But in the cities still another advance has been made, and the parties 
have really been separated from politics altogether, and treated, without disguise, as 
competitors for the disposal of a certain number of offices and the handling of a certain 
amount of money. Consequently nearly all discussions of city affairs are discussions 
about places.” 

‘* In addition to reliance on change of parties for the improvement of city govern- 
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ment, much dependence has been placed on the old American theory that when things 
get very bad, sufficient popular indignation will be roused to put an end to-them” ; but, 
there are many objections to this scheme of reform, It is remedial, not preventive. 
“ The popular conscience has to be shocked by striking disregard of the tests estab- 
lished by popular usage, incompetence or corruption in the work of administration 
being rarely visible to the public eye,” and the masses are not apt to believe better ad- 
ministration can be had until the work is accomplished. 

Mr. Godkin then states in a few words the importance of civil service reform and 
asserts that ‘‘ one effect, and a marked one, too, of this withdrawal [of patronage pro- 
duced by civil service reform] has been the introduction of the practice of levying 
blackmail on corporations, nominally for political purposes.” After showing the 
nature, extent and difficulties of overturning the system of blackmail, the various 
means of securing good city government are considered. ‘‘The earliest remedy,—the 
substitution of one party in the city government for another,—which has been employed 
steadily by each party for the last half century with singular acquiescence on the part 
of the public, has been to some degree supplanted, since the war, by another, namely, 
the modification of the charter, so as to secure greater concentration of power in few 
hands. Nearly every change in charters has armed the mayor with more jurisdiction.” 
Mr. Godkin is evidently opposed to this remedy and sees in it the same tendency that 
the disposition to combine several small concerns into one large one, to consolidate 
corporations, and to convert private partnerships into companies,” manifests, viz., the 
desire ‘‘ to escape the responsibility of direction.” The plan does not remove legislative 
control, and special legislation will continue as before, an evil which Mr. Godkin be- 
lieves (and rightly, too), ought to be removed at once. 

A number of pages are devoted to showing why the legislatures are unwilling to 
relinquish their control, among which are: ‘‘ The accumulation of wealth in the cities 
as compared to the country. City life they consider marked throughout by gross ex- 
travagance. The farmer finds it very difficult to place a high value on labor which is 
not done with the hands and does not involve exposure to weather. It leads to agricul- 
tural distrust of urban views on finance, and produces in country districts a deep im- 
pression of city recklessness and greed. The urban man has been an object of slight dis- 
like or jealousy to the countryman. Cities, too, have always been to the countryman 
resorts of vice of one sort or another, and all that he hears of the temptations of city life 
fills him with a sense of his own moral superiority. It has been very natural, therefore, 
that in America, in which the country has had the power before the city, and not, as in 
Europe, the city before the country, the country should have tried with peculiar care to 
retain its free domination over the city. This process has been made easy not only by 
the fact that the city was generally created by the state, but by our practice of selecting 
our state capitals, not for judicial, or commercial, or historical, but for topographical 
considerations. The present arrangement has proved unfortunate in two ways: it has 
helped to confirm the rural mind in a belief in the inferiority and insignificance of 
cities as compared to the country.” 

As to the internal organization of the city, Mr. Godkin favors simplification, but 
adds: ‘‘ Finding that it [the charter] does not work well, we seek a remedy by making 
a change in its provisions rather than in the men who administer it. In this way our 
municipal woes are perpetuated, aud we continue to write and talk of charters, as if 
they were self-acting machines instead of certain ways of doing business. No municipal 
reform will last long or prove efficient without a strong and healthy public spirit behind 
it. With this almost any charter would prove efficient.” 
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THE STREET RAILWAY SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 


Professor John H. Gray, of Northwestern University, briefly summarizes in the 
October number of The Quarterly Journal of Economics the legislation passed by the 
Illinois State Legislatures since 1859, relating to street railways. Incidentally he states 
that ‘‘ The three great companies, the Chicago City Railway, the Nurth Chicago Street 
Railway, and the West Chicago Street Railway (under several slight changes of name), 
operating in the south, north and west divisions of the city respectively, have about 
487 miles of road. The ten minor companies have about 231 miles, chiefly in the out- 
skirts and suburbs of the city, making in all more than 700 miles of surface road. In 
addition, there are five elevated roads, with 44 miles. Since, however, the three great 
surface roads reaching the downtown district control the situation (including the ele- 
vated roads), we may dismiss the other roads with the single remark that, although in 
sOme cases they are in nominal opposition to the great companies, any legis- 
lation favorable to the latter would ultimately be also advantageous to the former, as it 
would enable them to make better terms when the inevitable consolidation came.” It 
might also be added that consolidation (perhaps co-operation would be a better word) is 
not so distant as one might imagine from the number of existing companies, for a few 
persons now own large portions of the stock of all the larger companies, and hence 
dictate very largely what their policies shall be. 

The provisions of the ‘‘ Allen-Humphrey” bill passed last session are succinctly 
stated in these words: ‘‘ The bill, as it received the Governor’s signature, allows the 
local authorities to grant locations to street-car companies for fifty years ; but no such 
grant shall be made to new roads except upon the petition of a majority in interest of 
the owners of the abutting property along each mile and additional fraction of a mile 
of the proposed route. There are some curious, vague and perbaps unconstitutional 
provisions in regard to revocations of signatures to such petitions. The petition of 
such property owners is not required for the renewing of ordinances already granted 
for the laying of tracks. In the case of the extension or renewal of any ordinance now 
in force, the fare must be five cents during the first twenty years, provided that in no 
case shall the fare be fixed in future by the local authorities for a longer period than 
twenty years. In any future new ordinances the local authorities may fix the rate of 
fare ; but, when once fixed, such fare cannot be lessened by ordinance for twenty years. 
Consolidation on exactly the lines laid down in the original Humphrey bills is author- 
ized. The carriage of mail is authorized, but not that of packages. The act is not so 
favorable to the companies as the defeated bills, and it has some desirable provisions. 
Whether it gives the companies the fixity of tenure and the assured monopoly which 
they hoped for is not certain. Appéals both to the city council and to the legislature are 
probable, especially as under its terms action on the part of the former is needed. For 
the present it stands as the outcome of the heated contest of the session ” 

The conclusion that as yet the relations of the state and the municipality to private 
corporations controlling municipal monopolies have not been satisfactorily worked 
out is readily apparent in all Professor Gray says. Legislative intervention has aided, 
if not caused, the endless confusion that exists. No one, not even the corporations them- 
selves, know what is their exact position in law. ‘‘ Home rule” is made to mean total 
exclusion of state interference, yet at the same time the legislature is appealed to for 
the enactment of a new charter which would specify more in detail how the city shall 
conduct its affairs. Evidently, there is no definite idea in Illinois as to what position 
the city occupies in our political system, and the same is true of most of the states. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE NEW YORK POLICE. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt contributes an interesting article to the October number 
of the Century Magazine under the title, ‘‘The Roll of Honor of the New York 
Police.” 

The purpose of the New York Police Board appointed by Mayor Strong in 1895, 
was to ‘‘ take the force out of politics”—at least we may say that it was the purpose of 
two members of the Board. But it was realized that a police organization may be 
“free from the taint of corruption ” and still show itself unable to deal with the more 
dangerous kinds of criminals. Honesty is not always combined with efficiency. Each 
may exist without the other. 

When the attempt was made to divorce the police department from politics, it be- 
came necessary to institute a new standard for promotions. Party affiliation could no 
longer be retained as the true basis of reward. Recognizing that the ideal policeman 
is one Who possesses courage, personal daring, presence of mind and resolution, the 
Board decided to recognize these qualifications as important factors in determiuing pro- 
motions. As Mr. Roosevelt says: ‘‘ Mere courage and daring, and the rewarding of 
courage and daring, could not supply the lack of discipline, of ability, of honesty ; but 
they are of vital consequence, nevertheless. No police force is worth anything if its 
members are not intelligent and honest ; but neither is it worth anything unless its mem- 
bers are brave, hardy and well disciplined.” 

** We showed recognition of daring and personal prowess in two ways: first, by 
awarding a medal or a certificate in remembrance of the deed ; and, second, by giving it 
weight in making any promotion, especially to the lower grades. In all promotions, 
above that of sergeant, for instance, resolute and daring courage cannot normally be 
considered as a factor of determining weight in making promotions ; rather it isa 
quality, the Jack of which unfits a man for promotion ; for in the higher places we 
must assume the existence of such a quality in any fit candidate, and myst make the 
promotion with a view to the man’s energy, executive capacity, and power of com- 
mand. In the lower grades, however, marked gallantry should always be taken into 
account in deciding among different candidates for any given place, and wherever pos- 
sible, should be made the determining consideration.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt then proceeds to give instances in which members of the force acted 
as genuine heroes rather than as cowards or oppressors of the weak and unfortunate— 
misrepresentations that are all too frequent. Many agree with Mr. Roosevelt when he 
says: ‘‘I doubt if the average citizen, especially the average stay-at-home citizen, re- 
alizes how often the man of the night-stick is called upon to display qualities which in a 
soldier would be called heroic. His feats in saving life or in arresting dangerous crim- 
inals, alone and at night, attract no special attention when mentioned in the newspapers; 
but they often imply just as much courage as those of the man who captures an enemy’s 
flag in battle, or plants his own flag on a hostile parapet. The men of the New York 
police force represent all the different creeds and different race origins that go to the 
make-up of our stock ; but they all become good Americans who pay no heed to differ- 
ences of creed and race, for otherwise they would be useless. The police occupy posi- 
tions of great importance. They not merely preserve order, the first essential of both 
liberty and civilization, but to a large portion of our population they stand as the em- 
bodiment as well as the representative of the law of the land. To the average dweller 
in a tenement-house district, especially if born abroad, the policeman is in his own 
person all that there is of government ; he is judge, executive and legislature, constitu- 
tion and town meeting. His power and influence are great. For any vice or shortcom- 
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ing he should be sternly punished, but for gallantry and good conduct he should receive 
prompt and generous recognition.” 


MUNICIPAL LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


From the far-away isle of New Zealand there appears in the October number of 
The Open Court, an article entitled ‘‘ Municipal Life in New Zealand,” by Sir Robert 
Stout. 

From the description given one easily sees that there is much resemblance between 
English borough government and the municipal institutions of New Zealand, although 
many dissimilarities appear as well. Three kinds of local government exist—‘‘ the 
borough and the city, the road district, and the county. The borough and city system 
is for centres of population; the county for country districts, and road districts are part 
of counties, and only in force in some special districts. * * * The franchise is 
uniform throughout all the boroughs and cities. All occupiers of land or houses are, if 
they are owners, and if tenants, if their tenancy is at least a six months’ tenancy, 
entitled to be enrolled as burgesses or citizens, and ‘they alone of the inhabitants have 
the right to vote. Every borough, and hereafter I include in a borough the cities, has 
a council consisting of a mayor and councillors. * * * The number of councillors 
varies from six to eighteen.” 

‘*Tn electing a mayor, each burgess has but one vote, but when councillors are 
being voted for, plural voting is permitted, the number of votes varying from one to five 
according to the amount of property owned. The functions of a borough are classified 
as follows: (1) Construction of roads and streets; (2) lighting the streets; (3) pro- 
viding water for the people; (4) general municipal improvements (including sewage, 
sanitary arrangements, etc.); (5) management of recreation and other reserves; (6) fire 
brigades. Neither the boroughs nor counties have any control of the police. They are 
under the central, general, or colonial government. Education also is not under the 
boroughs or counties.” 

The ordinary revenues consist principally of rates, license fees and rents from 
reserves. ‘‘Then some boroughs own gasworks and make a profit in selling gas to the 
citizens. Others own the waterworks that supply the borough with water, and for that 
supply a special rate is charged. * * * The boroughs own the cemeteries and there 
is a profit made out of the sale of burial lots.” 

The remainder of the article is chiefly devoted to a description of the governmental 
system of two cities—Dunedin and Wellington, which have a population of 22,000 and 
87,000 respectively. 


MUNICIPAL RESTAURANT OF GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 


The September Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains a brief but interest- 
ing description of the ‘‘ Municipal or Co-operative Restaurant of Grenoble, France,” by 
C. Osborne Ward. 

The actual working of the enterprise is shown, and the difficulties met and over- 
come are clearly stated. It is really a municipal restaurant which undertakes to furnish 
food and meals at cost. The co-operative features are very slight. Membership may be 
obtained upon a payment of 20 cents but the advantages of being a member are not very 
many, for the prices are the same to members or non-members. As Mr. Ward says, 
‘* No profits are awarded any person or institution, but the municipality of Grenoble 
receives a nominal rental for the property’s use. The city and the members receiving 
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no profit in any form, the incentive to speculation is entirely ruled out. In order that 
the prices of the dishes may be reduced to an unalterable minimum, it is provided that 
if at the close of the year a surplus has accrued it shall be deposited in the city’s 
treasury as a reserve for other years when prices of provisions are high.” The prices 
and quantity of food are as follows: 


Soup, 1 quart 

Meat or fish, 4 1/2 ounces 
Plate of vegetables 
Wine, 1/2 pint 

Bread, 4 2/8 ounces 


“There are different varieties of soups, meats, vegetables, dessert, etc., which the 
patron specifies as he presents the checks at the wicket of the kitchen, whither he pro- 
ceeds on his way to one of the eating rooms. His soup check, for instance, calls for 
four varieties of soup, from which he can make a choice. His check for meat is good 
for either a beefsteak, a roast, a cutlet, or other meats. So with the other checks. 
Exception must be mentioned of wine, only one quality being handled. This is 
red wine, stored according to law for about two years in the wine cellar, and 
absolutely pure. The check for dessert is good for nuts, sweetmeats, several kinds of 
cheese, etc.” 

‘* Although the original object in the formation of this institution was to improve 
the condition of the working people, who to this day are its most numerous customers, 
yet numbers of wealthy glove and silk manufacturers, as well as clergymen and mer- 
chants, are constant in their practical patronage as well as their praise.” As to the 
prices paid for the raw material, Mr. Ward says, that the farmers ‘‘ unanimously re- 
ported that wherever the influence of the establishment is felt it is regarded as beneficial, 
not so much on account of the higher prices it may offer as on account of its permanency 
and business integrity and the high moral standard that it sets.” 

The people are very much adverse to considering the restaurant a municipal institu- 
tion because of their strong opposition to public ownership and control of industries, 
but they seem to see that the enterprise is a success. 


WASHINGTON CITY GOVERNMENT. 


The September issue of the Political Science Quarterly contains a brief but interest- 
ing description of ‘‘ Washington City Government,” by Mr. C. Meriwether. After 
stating the principal facts in the history of the city, in which the failure of popular 
government is strikingly brought out, Mr. Meriwether proceeds to outline the present 
system, which was established in 1878. 

‘* All the usual powers of a municipal corporation are lodged in the hands of three 
commissioners, appointed for a term of three years at a salary of $5,000 each. Two of 
them are nominated from civil life by the President of the United States and confirmed 
by the Senate, the chief qualification being that they shall be citizens of the United 
States and ‘actual residents’ of the District of Columbia for the three years next preceding 
their appointment. The third commissioner is assigned to exclusive duty by the 
President from the engineer corps of the army. These three men are the official head 
of the corporation of the District of Columbia. They are endowed with the control of 
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appointment and removal over practically all the executive officers in the District. 
Through their wide powers of regulation in police, health and other matters they come 
very near the line of legislative functions. They are organized as a board with one of 
their number chosen by themselves as president, to transact business by a majority vote. 
For the dispatch of routine matters they parcel out the duties among themselves, each 
being considered supreme in his own domain, subject, of course, to the decision of the 
board. There is no legal or permanent division, though the army officer commonly has 
charge of those details that pertain to the engineering department of a city.” 

Mr. Meriwether then shows how the system is kept from becoming bureaucratic, 
and the commissioners haughty and arrogant. The feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the President, the great opposition that is aroused when an inferior person is 
chosen, the vigilance of the citizens and their willingness to file complaints, and the 
sensitiveness of both Houses of Congress to public opinion are the important factors, 
The result of this system is that ‘‘ the political gamester who so often climbs by trick- 
ery and intrigue to the mayor’s chair in our largest cities, is an utter impossibility in 
Washington. * * * In the conduct of business the commissioners are more 
approachable than the average American mayor. Patience and courtesy are shown to 
the humblest ; no ‘ pull’ or introduction is necessary.” 

‘*The justification for the peculiar mechanism of municipal government in Wash- 
ington is readily found in the peculiar character of the city and of its population. The 
city is really ‘a big government reservation,’ and has to be treated assuch. Itisa 
resort for the idle and shiftless, a paradise for negroes, a Mecca for tourists, at the same 
time a growing center of fashion and culture, and withal, despite civil service reform, 
a vast hotel for transient office seekers. The conjunction of such discordant elements 
makes popular government ‘a priori’ absurd.” 

But when the citizens found they were excluded from active participation in the 
city government, they proceeded to form citizens’ associations for the purpose of mak- 
ing their needs and desires more distinctly felt. The principal association is the Board 
of Trade, organized in 1889. ‘‘ The names of nearly all the leading residents in pro 
fessional and business life are on its membership list, which aggregates over five 
hundred, and includes two of the District commissioners, with other municipal officials. 
As many of its members are actively connected with the smaller associations, it is fairly 
representative of the whole District. It has over twenty standing committees, includ 
ing those on bridges, parks and reservations, public buildings, public health, public 
library, public schools, railroads, river and harbor improvement, legislation, sewerage, 
streets and avenues, and water supply.” 

“The value of these associations is freely conceded by all, and the papers give full 
reports of all their doings. The District commissioners cheerfully acknowledge indebt- 
edness to them for sound suggestions and useful information. The members of 
Congress rely on the genuineness and disinterestedness of their motives. A senator 
considered it ample recommendation for a bill that it had been endorsed by the Board 
of Trade. The Hon. William L. Wilson, during his services as Democratic leader in 
the Lower House, gave the fullest recognition to the work of these spontaneous organiza- 
tions of the people. Through their activity, in fact, municipal government in Wash- 
ington has assumed in operation a very different form from that contemplated in its 
organization. By law, the system is a benevolent despotism ; in practice, it is a 
representative aristocracy.” 


HISTORIC NEW YORK. 
The City History Club has continued its exceedingly valuable work of publishing 
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brief articles upon important phases of the city’s history. The subjects of the papers 
recently issued in the Half Moon Series are : 


“ Qld Greenwich,” by Elizabeth Bisland. 

‘Old Wells and Water Courses of the Island of Manhattan,” Parts I and II, by 
George Everett Hill and George E. Waring, Jr. 

“The Bowery” by Edward Ringwood Hewitt and Mary Ashley Hewitt. 


With January, the second series begins and will contain : 


“ Slavery in Old New York,” by V. Edwin Morgan. 
“Tammany Hall,” by Talcott Williams. 

‘‘Family Names and Their Origin,” by Berthold Fernow. 

‘‘ Bowling Green,” by Spencer ‘Trask. 

“Old Prisons,” by Elizabeth Dike Lewis. 

‘‘Brenkelin,” by Harrington Putnam. 

‘Old Taverns and Posting Inns,” by Elizabeth Brown Cutting. 
‘Earley Schools,” by Edith Putnam. 


The excellent work done by the City History Club should receive universal sup- 
port. No one work contains such valuable and interesting information regarding the 
history of New York, so well arranged and so entertainingly written as these papers 
present. The efforts put forward to arouse interest in the city, to preserve historic 
documents and places, and to inculcate a broader knowledge of present institutions de- 
serve great success. 


THE ITALIANS IN CHICAGO. 


The November Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains a social and economic 
study of ‘‘ The Italians in Chicago,” which is the Ninth Special Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. This report is declared to be ‘‘ the result of an investigation com- 
menced in April, 1896, by an agent of the Department, into the social and economic 
condition of Italian families residing in the slum districts of Chicago. In all, 1,348 
families of this character were visited and information secured for the 6,773 persons 
embiaced therein. Of this number 4,493 were born in Italy. According to the United 
States census of 1890 there were 5,685 persons of Italian birth in the city of Chicago at 
that time.” 

The facts gathered are classified and analyzed in order to show the general social 
and economic condition, the general condition as to literacy and illiteracy, school attend- 
ance, conjugal condition, place of birth, number and size of families, nativity of parents, 
relationship to head of family, foreign-born voters and aliens, weekly earnings and 
hours of work, persons unemployed by months unemployed, literates and illiterates by 
sex, age periods and degree of illiteracy, school attendance, condition of all chil- 
dren from five to fourteen years of age, persons sick or physically defective, 
etc., etc. 

It would be utterly impossible to give in a few paragraphs a short resumé of the 
statistics gathered. A few excerpts must suffice : 

“The inquiry, Do you work fora padrone ? was asked of 1,860 persons connected 
with these families, and 408, or 21.67 per cent., answered in the affirmative. Of this 
number, 24, or 5.96 per cent., reported that they paid no commission to the padrone for 
securing the job, while 879, or 94.04 per cent. reported that they paid a commission. It 
was not found possible to ascertain the amount of commission paid by each of these 879 
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persons, but quite a large proportion of them were able to report the exact amount of 
commission paid for their last job, and the length of time said job lasted. An aggregate 
of $1,650.50 was paid to padrones by the 341 persons reporting, or an average of $4.84 
per individual, for the last job at which they worked, and the aggregate time worked on 
these jobs was 3,958 }weeks, or an average of 11 weeks and 4 days per individual. The 
average amount paid per week to padrones for employment at the last job at which 341 
persons worked, as shown by these figures, was 42 cents each. This commission to 
padrones is a matter of no small moment to the workmen when the very low wages at 
which they work is taken into consideration.” 

‘ The prices charged by padrones [for food] are frequently double those charged in 
Chicago markets for similar articles of food of the same quality. Considering each 
article embraced in the table, and all combined, it is seen that the padrone’s prices show 
an average increase over Chicago prices as follows: For bread, 82.19 per cent.; for 
macaroni by the pound, 61.11 per cent.; for macaroni by the box, 50.33 per cent.; for 
cheese, 46.02 per cent.; for sausage, 72.40 per cent.; for bacon, 67.91 per cent.” etc. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS-IN BOSTON. 


In the American Monthly Review of Reviews for November, Mr. William I. Cole 
describes an experiment tried in Boston last winter with so great success as to merit 
attention in other cities. 

Weall know, if we but stop tothink, thatinevery city ‘‘There are numerous churches, 
many of which seldom or never are opened between Sundays. An equal number of 
organs are silent a greater part of the week. A body of trained organists has but an 
extremely limited constituency for their art. On the other hand, there is a music- 
loving public whose opportunities for hearing good music of any kind were in count- 
less cases too few, and for hearing organ music outside the church service are, in the case 
of all, very rare.” 

These facts impressed themselves upon several aggressive, optimistic persons in 
Boston who came to believe that here was an opportunity of doing much practical good. 
At first church authorities and musicians were skeptical and predicted failure. They 
declared: ‘‘ That the public cared little for urgan music and would not come to hear 
it.” Nevertheless, the work went on, and with what success is told by Mr. Cole in 
these words: ‘‘ From the outset the attendance was astonishingly great. About four 
hundred at the first recital, it increased to eighteen hundred at the second, of which 
four hundred to five hundred were turned away. The average attendance for the 
whole twenty-two concerts was not far from eleven hundred. This result in point of 
numbers will appear the more surprising when it is known that the gentleman to whose 
energy, thorough musicianship, and rare personality the success of the enterprise was 
very largely due, had declared that if two hundred and fifty came he would feel well 
repaid for all that he had done. The evening audiences were of a more distinctly popu- 
lar character than the noon audiences, and contained a larger proportion of men. As 
would be expected, the downtown recitals brought together the greater number of clerks 
and shop-girls. A few people came to the recitals in carriages.” 

The article relates in detail the methods adopted for overcoming what seemed to be 
insurmountable difficulties, and all considering the inauguration of similar plans in other 
cities will find here valuable suggestions. 


IS CITY GOVERNMENT BUSINESS OR POLITICS ? 


The maxim that, ‘‘ Municipal government is business, not politics,” has been quoted 
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more frequently of late than any other political epigram. Non-partisans have long 
sought for a justification of their methods, and when this shibboleth was proclaimed, 
they eagerly grasped it as conclusive theory. The October number of Gunion’s Maga- 
gine contains a refutation of this idea in the article entitled: ‘‘ Theory and Practice of 
Non-partisanship,” presumably from Mr. Gunton’s pen. Mr. Gunton finds his ammuni- 
tion in the similarity between national and state, and city government, and in the actions 
of the non-partisans themselves. As to whether ‘‘ Municipal government is business, 
not politics,” Mr. Gunton says: ‘‘If there is any truth in this, it means that the gov- 
ernment of Greater New York, and for that matter, any other municipal body does not 
involve any principle of public policy ; that it is simply a sort of shop-keeping affair, 
in which the duty of the Mayor is simply to see that everybody attends to his business, 
doesn’t loaf in working hours and honestly accounts for the expenditure of the revenues 
collected from the public.” 

‘“Shorn of all subterfuge, the logic of this is that municipal government should be 
entrusted to the management of an ideal boss, who should be above and independent of 
all political influences, and whose ideas regarding public policy should be unquestioned ; 
inshort, that he should be a person superior to and beyond the reach of any political 
party, which means substituting personal for representative government. * * * 
Upon this theory it is of no importance whatever whether the candidate for Mayor is a 
Democrat, a Silverite,a Single Taxer, Socalist, Populist, or Republican ; all that is 
needed is that he is an efficient, honest man who will see that efficient, honest men are 
appointed in the different departments to do city’s works.” 

‘‘Under popular government the idea of non-political government of communities 
is an absurdity. Good city, state and national government everywhere rests on sound 
ideas of public policy, and not on accuracy of bookkeeping, or the mere personal integ- 
rity or attractiveness of the chief executive officer. * * * Who will pretend that a 
mere negative shopkeeper or merchant, who can be trusted for honesty and efficiency in 
the spending of public means, is the highest type of statesman.” 

After showing that ‘‘individual honesty” and ‘‘ personal capacity ” are ‘‘ essential 
characteristics” ina presidential candidate, but still far from being the most important 
ones, Mr. Gunton points out that the non-partisans themselves outline a legislative policy 
and prepare a programme for Greater New York. When he proceeds to constructive criti- 
cism, Mr Gunton flies to the other extreme and claims municipal questions should de- 
termine partially the choice of national affairs. Hesays: ‘‘ National parties would 
then be held responsible not merely for their attitude on the tariff of finance, but also 
for the attitude of the party towards industrial state legislation and on local questions of 
education, sanitary improvement, housing of the poor, and all economic and social 
questions that reach right down into the daily life of the people. * * * If national 
parties were held responsible for the conduct of their followers down the whole line into 
the smallest school district, it would become politically necessary for the national 
leaders to use their influence for wise policy in the most remote local districts. With 
suck a theory and practice of party influence it would be impossible for a President to 
be popular in Washington, when his party is preventing education and suppressing 
personal freedom in the South, or using injunctions against strikers and blacklisting and 
otherwise coercing laborers in the North. If the national party professed 
to be in favor of personal freedom, it would be held responsible for the 
attitude of its follows towards personal freedom, just as much in_ the 
remote localities as on the floor of Congress. If the national party professed to favor 
social improvement, it would then be held responsible as much for good municipal gov- 
ernment as for wise tariff laws. Under this view of party responsibility, the national 
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Democratic party would have been held responsible for Tammany’s conduct of New 
York City government during the last twenty years.” 

‘In reality, the theory of non-partisan administration of public affairs is a false 
doctrine of a Pharisee movement. It is the plea of the sophist, a doctrine of disorganiza- 
tion, and is contrary to the whole history and spirit of representative government and 
democratic institutions. The very essence of popular government is representation, 
and the most efficient, conservative and permanent method of securing adequate repre- 
sentation is through the medium of organized parties. A movement, whose object is 
to divorce the selection of public officers from party organizations, and set up mere un. 
representative individuality as superior to selected representatives for public offices, is 9 
movement to undermine the foundation of popular government.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 





September—December, 1897. 





(NOTE.—The following subject index is intended to continue the work begun in the first (March 
issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal Adminis- 
tration and City Conditions. In the June and September numbers, the index was made complete 
to September 1st. So far as possible all books, pamphlets and magazine articles of interest to 
students of city government which have appeared during the last three months (September- 
December, 1897) are included in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will 
contain similar indices covering the literature of each preceding quarter.) 
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ge Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cittes. 
“ City Dwelling, The Modern.” (Editorial.) Arch. & Build. 27:109 (Sept. 25, 1897.) 


“Co-Operative Residences, The Coleman-Stuckert System of. * Gardiner, Florence Mary. 
Ree 20:313 (Sept. 17, 1897) ; 252d. 20:359 (Oct. 1, 1897); zbéd. 20:879 (Oct. 8, 1897) ; ibid. 20468 ; 


(Oct. 29, 1897). 
Nf). _ soos 2? The.” Poore, George Vivian. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 189%. 12mo. 
178 pp. C 
English Bye Laws. (See under England.) 
31 “ Houses For Industrial Communities During the Victorian Era.” Gardiner, Florence Mary. San. 


Rec. 20:408 (Oct, 15, 1897.) 
“ Housing and Feeding of the People, The.” Brelay, Ernest. Réforme Sociale 34:580 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ How To Live With Comfort and Economy.” Gardiner, Florence Mary. San. Rec. 20:879 (Oct. 8, ; 


1897.) 
“Model Homes For the Middle Classes.” Gardiner, Florence Mary. San. Rec. 20:313 (Sept. 17, 
il 1897) ; 757d. 20:359 (Oct. 1, 1897.) 


* Model Houses.”” Labor Bulletin Mass. No. 3, p. 19(July 1897.) 
Shoreditch, Municipal Housing in. (See under Shoreditch.) 


~ Some nt Houses for American Cities, Improved.”” Weber,G. A. Mun. Affairs 1:745 (Dec. 
97.) 


‘‘ Hudson (N. J.) County’s Experiment in Lighting.” ‘‘W.B.R.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 
Vol. 1, No, 24, p. 5 (Nov. 20, 1897.) 


*‘ Hull House, Chicago,*? Heyer, Edith. Altruist Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 14 (Oct. 1897.) 


Dilinois, Water Works In.” 
“ An Important Water Works Decision.” (Editorial.) Am. Gas Light J. 67:848 (Nov. 29, 1897.) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
“ Kindergarten Progress In Indianapolis." McKenzie, Anna. Cent. 54:957 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Street Railways. Indianapolis Files its Cross-Bill."" (Fditorial.) St. Ry. R. 7:580 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


“ Regulatory Acts by City Councils—The Indianapolis and other Cases.’’ (Editorial.) Prog. Age 
15:396 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


Italians In Chicago. (See under Chicago.) 
Kindergartens In Cities. (See under the various cities.) 


Leeds, Eng. 
“ Lessons From Leeds.” London 6:771 (Sept. 23, 1897.) 
“ Slums, The City’s." London 6:773 (Sept. 23, 1897.) 
Street a. ‘** Leeds Electric Tramways.”’ Elec. R. (London) 41:275 (Aug.27, 1897.) 


It. —, ds anise! Electric Tramw ay.’ (Abstract from the London Zéectrician, Nov. 11, 
1897.) ‘See, World 30:640 (Nov. 27, 1897.) 


—. “The City of Leeds Electric Tramways."’ Ry. World 6:223 (Aug. 1897.) 
—. ‘“ The City’s Municipal Electric Tramways."’ London 6:772 (Sept, 23, 1897.) 


Legislation. 
“ State Laws Pertaining to Municipal Governments, Uniformity of." Johnson, J.A. Prog. Age 
ur 15:456 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 


“ Uniformity of Laws Pertaining to Municipalities.” Johnson, J. A. City Govt. 3:120 (Oct. 1897.) 
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OLE OEY ee 


‘6 Leyton, Local Life In.?? London 6:835 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 


Libraries, Public. 
Chicago Public Libraries. (See under Chicago.) 
London, Librariesin. (See under London.) 


Lighting. (See also under Municipal Ownership and Operation.) 
* Acetylene to Lighting, Application of.” Bullier, L.M. Prog. Age 15:514 (Nov. 1, 1897.) 
“ American Electrical Work in Europe.” Porter, Robert P. Elec. Eng. 24:498 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 
“Are Lam and Their Mechanism.” Watts, Franklin. Elec. Eng. 24:322 (Oct. 7, 1897); ida. 
24:356 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 
*“* Benzol as an Iiluminant, The Importance of.” Kramer, Dr. Prog. Age 15:430 (Oct. 1, 1897.) 
Buffalo, Lighting in. (See under Buffalo.) 
“‘ Calcium, Carbid and Acetylene Gas.” Cons Reports 55:331 (Nov. 1897.) 
“Chaotic Condition of Our Street Lighting System as to Cost, Etc.” Hunter, D. Elec. Eng. 
24:331 (Oct. 7, 1897); Prog, Age 15:465 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 
Chicago Gas Companies. (See under Chicago.) 
Detroit. (See under Detroit.) 


“ Electric Light Plants for Small Towns.” Dow, Alex. Elec. Engng. 10:178 (Oct. 1, 1897); did. 
10:232 (Nov. 1, 1897.) . 


“ Electric Lighting.” (Vol. 1—The Generating Plant.) Crocker, Francis B. New York, Van 
Nostrand Co., 1897. Ills. 8 vo., 437 pp. Cl. $3.00. 


** Electric Lines, Modern Construction and Maintenance of.” Brophy, William. Am. Gas Light 
J. 67:609 (Oct. 18, 1897.) 


” at Zove and Light from City Refuse. The Shoreditch Enterprise.” Sanitarian 39:313 
\ t. 1 7.) 


“ Electric Street Lighting.”” Boot, H.L. P. Prog. Age 15:487 (Oct. 1, 1897.) 
“* Electric Wires.’ Hopewell, Charles F. Prog. Age 15:463 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 
Flushing, L. I., Electric Lighting in. (See under Flushing.) 
“* Fuel-Gas Processes, A Comparison of.’ Slocum, F.L. J. Gas Lgt. 70:379 (Aug. 17, 1897.) 
“ Garbage as a Fuel for Electric Light Stations."’ (See under Garbage Disposal.) 
“Gas Accounts, The Uniformity of.” Miller,C.O0.G. Am. Gas Light J. 67:284 (Aug. 23, 1897.) 
“Gas Consumption, Ways and Means of Increasing." Pooley, H. Prog. Age 15:380(Sept. 1, 1897.) 


“Gas Manufacture, Some Practical Observations on.” Carpenter,S. Am. Gas Light J. 67:565 
(Oct. 11, 1897.) 


Hudson (N. J.) County, Experiments in. (See Hudson County.) 
“* Incandescent Gas, The Case for.” Bellamy, R. C. London 6:740 (Sept. 9, 1897.) 
a - - \ me Lighting, Twenty-five Years’ Progress in.” Swan, J. W. Elec. R. 31:267 (Dec. 1, 
7.) 





“* Lighting of Small Districts, Tne.” Arch. & Cont. Rep. 58:68 (July 30, 1897.) 
“ Lighting Plants in Small Towns, The Management of.’’ Petch, Thos. D. Am, Gas Light J. 
67:249 (Aug. 16, 1897.) 
“Meters, Prepayment.” Prog. Age 15:385 (Sept. 1, 1897.) 
* Paris Gas Accounts.” (See under Paris.) 
Refuse and Light. (See under Lighting.) 
Richmond, Va., Lighting in. (See under Richmond.) 
Rochester, N. Y. (See Rochester, ) 
Rouen, France, Cost of Lighting in. (See under Rouen.) 
“ Small Fighting Plants.” Reeve, Fred’k C. Elec. World 80:672 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 
“* Streets, The Proper Illumination of City... Hopkins, Henry. Prog. Age 15:450 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 
“ Water-Gas as an Illuminant.” Strache, Hugo. Prog. Age 15:356 (Aug. 16, 1897.) 


“6 Local Government, The Value of.”” Chamberlain, Mr. Local Govt. J. 26:784 (Nov. 13, 1897.) 


London, Eng. 
“County Council. Lord Salisbury and the London.” Local Govt. J. 26:748 (Nov. 20. 1897.) 


= oad Park, London, England, A Glimpse At."’ Meehan, Joseph. Park & Cem. 7:160 (Sept. 
-) 


“* Fire, The Lessons of the Great.’’ London 6:921 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 
—. “ London and Its Great Fire.” Fire & W. 22:428 (Nov. 27, 1897.) 
—. ‘“ The Fire Service of London.”’ Fire & W. 22:435 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 
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London, Eng.—Continued. 

“ How the City of London Maintained Its Charter.”’ de Morgan, John. Green Bag 9:498 (Nov. 
1897.) 

“ Library for Eust London, New.” London 6:787 (Sept. 30, 1897.) 

. Literary London Twenty Years Ago.” Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Atlan. 80:753 (Dec. 
1897.) 

* Locomotion in 1837, London.” Paley, W.B. Gentleman's Mag. 283:247 (Sept. 1897.) 

“Lunacy in London.” London 6:765 (Sept. 16, 1897.) 

‘“* Municipal Work in the City.”’ London 6:867 (Nov. 4, 1897.) 

“ Settlement For Central London, New Social.’’ London 6:803 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 

“ Water Supply, The Character of the London,” Dibdin, W. J. San. Rec. 20:192 (Aug. 20, 1897.) 

‘* Women’s Club Movement in London, A.’’ Amos, Sheldon. Am. Mo. R. of Rs. 16:440 (Oct. 1897.) 





Lorain, Ohio. 
“‘ Bacterial Test of Mechanical Filters at Lorain, 0... Engng. News 38:278 ; 281 (Oct. 28, 1897.) 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


“ Sewer and Sewage Irrigation. Operation of the Los Angeles Outfall."’ Bassell, Burr. J. Assoc. 
Engng. Soc. 19:45 (Aug. 1897.) 
“ Water Supply Question, Los Angeles,” Mun. Engng. 13:150 (Sept. 1897.) 


Low, Seth. (See New Work, Election of 1897.) d 


Magdeburg Water Supply, The Question of the.’ (‘ Die Wasserversorgungsfrage der 
Stadt Magdeburg.’’) Gesundheits Ingenieur 20:198 (June 30, 1897.) 


“ Marseilles, France, The Sewerage of.* Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 36:427 (Oct. 16 
1897.) 


Massachusetts. 


“ Street Railway Rights and Privileges The Mussachusetts Theory of."’ (Reprinted from the New 
York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1897.) Elec. Eng. 24:510 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 


“ Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Notes on.” Engng. 
News 38:349 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 


Mayor, The. 
* Mayors of United States Municipalities.”’ ( Editorial.) M. & C. 4:12 (Sept. 1897.) 


* Medford, Mass., Municipal Practice in Sewer Construction,” Barnes, T. Howard. 
Engng Rec. 36:472 (Oct. 30, 1897.) 


“Milford, N. ¥.,A Small Water Purification Plant at.*? Engng. News 38:359 (Dec. 2, 
1897.) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Street Railway Tracks in Minneapolis and St. Paul, The Construction of." Engng. News 38:246 
(Oct. 14, 1897.) 


“ Water Works, New Reservoirs of the Minneapolis."’ Engng. Rec. (London) 36:312 (Sept. 11, 1897.) 
“ Wunich, Bavaria, The Sewerage of.*? Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 37:8 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 
“ Municipal Art.®®? Lamb, Frederick S. Mun. Affairs 1:674 (Dec. 1897.) 


Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 
“A Matter of Municipal Ownership, And What Came of It.” “F. M.” Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1074 
.. (Oct. 30, 1897.) 
‘*‘ American Experiments in Municipal Control.” (Reprinted from N. Y. Wor/d.) Mun. Rec. & | 
Ad. Vol. 1, No. 28, p. 6 (Nov. 13, 1897.) 


“Cost of Service to Users and Taxpayers.” Foote, Allen R. Elec. Eng. 24:428 (Nov. 4, 1897); 
Prog. Age 15:539 (Nov, 1897.) 
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Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.—Continued. 
Lighting, Detroit Lighting. (See under Detroit.) 


—. ‘“ Municipal Control, Ownership or Operation of Municipal Punches. with Special Ref. 
erence to Electric Lighting.’ Bowker, R. R. Mun. Affairs 1:605 (Dec. 7.) 


—. ‘* Municipal Electric Lighting.” Commons, J. R. Mun. Affairs na ae. 1897). 
—. “Municipal Electric Lighting in Hammersmith.”” (See under Hammersmith.) 
—. “Municipal Electricity.’ London 6:837 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 


—. * by, Water and Light Plant,A. "Pierce, F.G. City Govt. 3:121 (Oct. 1897): Prog. 
Age 15:538 (Nov. 15, 1897.) 


—. “Street te ope by i and by are oF Ownership.” McVicar,John. Elec. Eng. 
24:829 (Oct. 7, 1897) : Prog. Age 15:451 (Oct. 15, 18 


“ Municipal Empiricism,” (Editorial.) Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 17, p. 3 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 
**Permanence in Management, Municipal Ownership and.” (Editorial.) Mun. Engng. 13:357 
(Dec. 1897.) 
Philadelphia, Municipal Gas For. (See under Philadelphia.) 


** Powers and Privileges of Corporations versus the Rights of the People, The.’’ Wright, Austin W. 
Elec. Engng. 10:195 (Oct. 15, 1897); #4fd. 10:221 (Nov. 1, 1897) ; 257d. 10:249 (Nov. 15, 1897.) 


“ Private or Municipal Ownership-— Which ?*’ MacVicar, John. City Govt. 3:114 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Rights of the Public over Quasi-Public Services, The.” Clark, Walter. Arena 18:470 (Oct. 1897.) 
“Street Railways.’ Parsons, Frank. New Time 1:281 (Nov. 1897.) 

—. ‘ Labor’s Interest in Public Street Cars.” Parscns, Frank. New Time 1:219 (Oct. 1897.) 


“— ne Ownership of Street Railways.” Vreeland, H.H. Elec. World 30:332 (Sept. 
1897.) 


—. ‘Municipal Ownershi -_ Operation of Street Railways, The.”’ Vreeland, H. H. Elec. 
R. at: 155 (Sept. 29, 1897) ; St. . 13:643 (Oct. 1897.) 


—. ** Municipal Ownership ben Operation of Street Raiiways.” Sullivan, P. F. 
24: 376 (Oct. 21, 1897); bid. 24:414 (Oct. 28, 1897); @id. 24:439 (Nov. 4, 1897) ; ‘ 
Nov. 17, 1897); Elec. World 30:487 (Oct. 23, 1897); Railroad Gaz. 29:765 (Oct. 29, 1897) ; St. Ry. 
J. 18:751 (Nov. 1897)- St. Ry. R. 7:718 (Nov. 15, 1897.) 


—. ‘“* Municipal Street Railways.” (Bateorial ) Elec. Eng. 24:278 (Sept. 23, 1897.) 


= - ne of Tramways, The.”’ London, The Fabian Society, July, 1897. Pamphlet. 
pp. 


—. Shall Tramways be Constructed and Operated by the Municipality ? (‘‘ Sollen Kommunen 
Strassenbahnen Bauen und Betreiben.’*) Deutsche Zeitschr f Elektrotechnik, July 15, 18%, 


—. ‘‘The Case for Municipal Operation of Street Railways.’ (Editorial.) St. Ry. J. 13:38 
(Dec. 1897.) 


—. “* The Struggle For Municipal Street Railways.’ Parsons, Frank. New Time 1:84 (Aug. 
97.) 


‘* Three Settled Points Pertaining to the Ownership and Operation of Public Service Industries.” 
Foote, Allen Ripley. City Govt. 3:91 (Sept. 1897.) 


** Waste in Competition in Public-Service Functions, The.’ Bourke, John Walton. Prog. Age 
15:408 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


“ Weaknesses of Municipal Ownership, TH®."’ (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 24:302 (Sept. 30, 1897.) 
Municipal Economics.®? Commons Vol. 2, No. 6, p. 5 (Oct. 1897.) 


‘*MEunicipal Functions, The Limit of.°? (Editorial.) Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 2, p.5, 
Nov. 13, 1897.) 


‘6 Wunicipal Reform, Modern,’ M’Kelway, St. Clair. J. Soc. Sci. No. 34, p. 126 (Nov. 18%.) 


** Municipal Representatives? (Eng.). Wormsley, B. J. San. Inst. 18:327 (Oct. 1897.) 


Municipal Socialism. (See under Municipal Control.) 


ss pT es: Old and New, The. Baxter, James Phinney. New Eng. M. 17:469 (Dec. 
‘4. 


New York Oty. 


“ Bowery, The.”’ Hewitt, a Ringwood, and Hewitt, 4 Ashley. New York Half Moon 
Series. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 25 pp. 1vc. 


bis ee, The Aesthetics of Bridge Design as Exemplified by Two Recent New York." Boller, 
red P. Engng. News 38:226 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 


“ Building Laws of Greater New York, The.” (Editorial.) Arch. & Buil. 27:195 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 
“* Cleaning of a Great City, The.” Waring, George E., Jr. McClure’s 9:911 (Sept. 1897.) 
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New York City.—Continued. 

. Hlection of 1897. ‘* A Counsel of Perfection.” (Editorial.) Nation 65:332 (Oct. 28, 1897.) 
—. ‘A Study in Contemporaneous Politics. (Editorial.) Hrprs. Wkly. 41:998 (Oct. 9, 1897.) 
—. “ Bossism in New York.” Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1119 (Nov. 18, 1897.) 
—., ‘Greater New York's First Campaign.” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1302 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 


—. ‘Intelligence versus Ignorance iu Municipal Management." (Editorial.) Mun. Rec. & 
Ad., Vol. 1, No. 19, p. 3 (Oct. 16, 1897.) 


‘* Mayor Strong’s Stand.’ (Editorial.) City & State 4:39 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 
. “More about the Municipal Protlem.” Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1191 (Dec. 4, 
897.) 


Eg ed George in the Municipal Campaign.”’ Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1047 
ct. 23, 4.) 
—. “Mr. Low's Platform.” (Editorial.) Outlook 57:214 (Sept. 25, 1897.) 
‘* Municipal Reform in New York.” Reynolds, James B. Ind. 49:1225 (Sept. 23, 1897.) 
‘“* Must the Republican Party Disband?”’ Nation 65:292 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 
** Party Integrity.’ (Editorial.) City & State 4:38 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 
“ Saving a City.’’ Commons 2:5 (Sept. 1897.) 
“ Seth Low for Mayor of Greater New York.” Lit. Dig. 15:603 (Sept. 18, 1897.) 
‘* Seth Low, Municipal Issues, and the Presidency.” Lit. Dig. 15:686 (Sept. 25, 189°.) 
** The Blindness of Party Spirit." Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly 41:1071 (Oct. 30. 1897.) 
“The Elections.” (Editorial.) Ind. 49;1432 (Nov. 4, 1897.) 
“ The End of the Municipal Campaign.” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1398 (Oct. 28, 1897.) 
‘* The Greater New York Mayoralty.”” Gunton’s 13:169 (Sept. 1897.) 
“ The Henry George Candidacy.’ Gunton’s 13:333 (Nov. 1897.) 
. “ The Issues of the Campaign in Greater New York.” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1204 (Sept. 16, 
7.) 
—. " The Lesson of the Municipal Election.” Bacon, Leonard Woolsey. Ind, 49:1425 (Nov. 4, 
“ The Low Nomination.” (Editorial.) Nation 65:216 (Sept. 16, 1897.) 
‘* The Masses vs. The Bosses.”’ (Editorial.) Hrprs. Wkly. 41:999 (Oct. 9, 1897.) 
“The Mayoralty Election in New York.” Bryce, James. Contemp. No. 383:750 (Nov. 


1 
—. “Mr. Bliss’ Letter.’ (Editorial.) City & State 4:39 (Oct. 21, 1897 ) 
¢ 


1897 ) 


——. The Mayoralty of New York. (‘* La Mairie de New-York.”) Moireau, Auguste. Rev. 
Bleue 8:617 (Nov. 13, 1897. 


—. “The Municipal Situation. ” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1269 (Sept. 30, 1897.) 


—. The New York Campaign as Viewed Outside New York.” (Editorial.) Lit. Dig. 15:787 
(October 30, 1897.) 


“The New York Municipal Campaign.” (Editorial.) City & State 4:22 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 
“ The New York Situation.” (Editorial.) City & State 4:6 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 

“ The Next Mayor of New York.” Spectator Oct. 9, 1897. 

‘The Organization and the Newspapers.’ Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1166 (Nov. 27, 1897.) 


. “The Progress of Independence in Municipal Elections." Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly, 
71028 (Oct 16, 1897.) a ’ 


“ The Real Issue.’ (Editorial.) Outlook 57:263 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 

“ The Real Issue.”” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1366 (Oct. 21. 1897.) 

* The Results in Greater New York.” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1462 (Nov. 11, 1897.) 
‘* The Revolt Against Bossism.”” Nation 65:368 (Nov. 11, 1897.) 

“The Root of the Matter."’ Nation 65:350 (Nov. 4, 1897.) 

“The Tariff and the City.” Nation 65:368 (Nov. 11, 1897.) 

“ The Whole Truth.”’ (Editorial.) Nation 65:430 (Dec. 2, 1897.) 

** True Non-partisanship.”’ Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:967 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 


Te one t aac and the Wigwam.”’ (Editorial.) Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 19, p. 5 (Oct. 


—. ‘ Why Mr. Low Should be Elected.”” (Editorial.) Ind. 49:1386 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 
Fire Department of New York.” Fire & W. 22:3873 (Oct. 9, 1897.) 


Fer Fire Department Electrical Rules, The New York.’ (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 24:827 (Oct. 
‘ ) 


* Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the Dutch."’ Goodwin, Maud Wilder. New York, Half Moon 
Series, Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. 36 pp. 10 cents. 
Garbage Disposal. ‘Disposal of the Wastes of New York City.” Sci. Am. 77:136 (Aug. 28, 1897.) 
—. “The Utilization of New York Garbage.”’ Sci. Am. 77:102 (Aug. 14, 1897.) 


“Greater New York, Certain Wonders of The.” (Statistics.) Waldron, George B. McClure’s 
9:1097 (Oct. 1897.) 
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New York City—Continued. 
“Greater New York—A Century Hence.” Waring, George E. Jr. Mun. Affairs 1:713 (Dec. 1897.) 
Harlem. ‘“ The City to the North of Town.” Barnes, James. Harper %5:866 (Nov. 1897.) 
“‘Health Board, Report of The New York.” Tolman, W.H. Altruist Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 15. (Oct, 


> 1897.) 

History. ‘Earlier New York, The.’ Stephenson, John. Ind. 49:1424 (Nov. 4, 1897.) 

——. ‘“‘ New York City, Historical Sketch. Kelly, Frank Bergen. Our Country 6:69 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Kindergartens of New York City, Public.’ Kindergarten M. 10:110 (Oct. 1897.) 
“Local History and the Civic Renaissance in New York.” Am. Mo. R. of Rs. 16:446 (Oct. 1897.) 


** Machine Politics in New York City.’’ Roosevelt, Theodore. Chap. VI. p. 102, in “ American 
Ideals and Other Essays,”’ which see. 


**Old Greenwich.” Bisland, Elizabeth. New York, Half Moon Series, Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1897. 26 pp. 10 cents. 


* Police Force, administering the New York.’ Roosevelt, Theodore. Chap. VIII. p. 160 in “Amer- 
ican Ideals and Other Essays,”’ which see. 


—. ‘The Roll of Honor of the New York Police.’’ Roosevelt, Theodore. Cent. 54:88 
(Oct. 1897.) 


*- Political Primer of New York State and City, A.” Fielde, Adele M. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897. 12mo 100 pp. 


** Preventive Medicine in the City of New York.” Biggs, Herman M. Sanitarian 39:385 (Nov. 1897.) 
** Public Conveniences in New York City.”’ Engng. Rec. (London) 37:341 (Sept. 18, 1897.) 
“* Public Works in Greater New York, The Management of, Engng. Rec. 36:470 (Oct. 30, 1897.) 


—. ‘Public Works of the City of New York, The Recent Administration of the Department of.” 
The City Club - New York. New York, 1897. 16vo. 133 pp. 


Rapid Transit. ‘ Rapid Transit Hearings, The Close of the.” (Editorial.) Arch & Buil. 27:145 
(Oct. 23, 1897.) 


—. “ Electrical ea of the Suburban Service of the Long Island Railroad System, 
The.” Elec. Worl 607 (Nov. 20, 1887.) 


—. ‘Forand Against Underground Rapid Transit.’ (Editorial.) Arch. & Buil. 27:189 (Nov. 27, 
1897.) 

—. “Plans for Increasing Transportation Facilities in and about New York: East River 
Transit.”’ (Editorial.) Engng. News 38:329 (Nov. 18, 1897.) 747d. 38:344 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 


. “The Underground Elevated Road.” (Reprinted from the New York 7imes.) Mun. 
~ Ree. & Ad. Vel. 1, No. 24, p. 10 (Nov. 20, 1897.) 


Settlements. “New York's Picket | Line ; Cordon of Settlements along Manhattan Island.” 
Taylor, a Commons Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 12 (Sept. 1897.) 


—. ‘* The Church Settlement.” Atterbury, Anson P. Open Ch. 1;161 (Oct. 1897.) 


Street Railways. ‘‘ Conduit Railway Construction of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany of NewYork.” St. Ry. J. 13:825 (Dec. 1897.) 


—. Construction Details of the Underground Trolley in New York City.’’ Elec. World 30:38 
(Sept. 18, 1897.) 


—. “Rapid Conduit Construction by the yy RY Street Railway Company of New York.” 
Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 25, p. 8. (Nov. 27, 1897. 


—. “The Flectric Conduit Roads in New York City.” Elec. World 30:615 ( Nov. 18, 1897.) 


—. “The Plans for Running Through Cars over the Brooklyn Bridge.”’ Engng. News 38:323 
(Nov. 18, 1897.) 


— . “The Underground Trolley in New York City.’’ Elec. World 30:239 (Aug. 28, 1897.) 
—. “Transportation in New York City.’ Ry. World 6:332 (Nov. 1897.) 

** Telephone Service in New York Residences.” Elec. R. 31:180 (Oct. 13, 1897.) 

** Tenements, Merry Christmas in the.” Riis, Jacob A. Cent. 55:163 (Dec. 1897.) 

** Topography of Greater New York; The.’’ Real Estate Rec. & G. 60:161 (Nov. 20, 1897.) 
Water Supply. ‘* Construction of the Jerome Park Reservoir." Engng. Rec. 37:9 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 


—. “Old Wells and Water Courses of the Island of Manhattan.”’ Hill, Geo. Everett and 
Waring, Geo. E.,Jr. New York, Half Moon Series Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. 
66 pp., 20 cents. 


—. ‘* The Croton Aqueduct Embankment.” Landis,H.K. Engng. News 38:164 (Sept. 9, 1897.) 


46 New Zealand, Municipal Life in.*’ Stout, Robert. Open Court 11:577 (Oct. 1897.) 


Niagara, N. ¥. 
** Early History of the Falls and City.” (Niagara Falls.) St. Ry. R. 7:634 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 
“ Niagara Falls.” St. Ry. J. 13:593 (Oct. 1897.) 
* Street Railways of Niagara.” St. Ry. R. 7:650 (Oct. 15, 1897.) 
—. “The Electric Railway of the Niagara River Region.” St. Ry. J. 13:585 (Oct. 1897.) 


** Noises, To Abate the Plague of City.’ Girdner, John H. No. Am. 165:460 (Oct. 1897.) 
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inations for Elective Office in the United States.’’ Dallinger, Frederick W. 
3 ee Historical Studies.) New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897, 8vo. 290 pp. Cl. $1.50. 


Non-Partisanship In Municipal Elections. (See also under New Work, Election of 
1867. 


“ Non-Partisanship in Local Affairs.”’ Ivins, Wm. M. (Reprinted from the Suz.) Mun. Rec. & 
Ad. Vol. 1, No. 22, p. 7 (Nov. 6, 1897.) 

“The Progress of: Independence in Municipal Elections." Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 41;1023 
(Oct. 16, 1897.) 

“ The Theory and Practice of Non-Partisanship.”" Gunton’s M. 13:259 (Oct. 1897.) 


Office, Nominations for Elective. (See under Nominations.) 


Oldenburg, The Street Washing Plant At. (‘ Wasserleitung zur Spiilung von Strassen- 
gossen in Oldenburg."’) Noack. Fr. Gesunaheits Ingenieur 20:210 (July 15, 1897.) 


Omaha, Neb. 
“The New Paving Specifications of Omaha.’ Rosewater, Andrew. Mun. Engng. 13:136 (Sept. 
1897.) 


‘*‘ Paris Gas Accounts.*? Gas Wld, July 3, 1897. 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
“ 4 City’s Small Pleasure-grounds.”” Baxter, Sylvester. Cent. 55:315 (Dec. 1897.) 
Boston Parks. (See under Boston.) 
“Chicago Playground, A.”” (See under Chicago.) 
Finsbury Park, London. (See under London.) 
“New Dangers to Public Parks.”’ (Editorial.) Garden & F. 10:439 (Nov. 10, 1897.) 
* Park Ornamentation.”’ (Editorial.) Mun. World 7.221 (Nov. 1897.) 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. (See under Brooklyn.) 
“ oom Parks and Public-School Play-Grounds.” Riis, Jacob A. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:903 (Sept. 11, 
S97.) 


Pauperism. (See also under Charities.) 
Whitechapel, Pauperism in. (See Whitechapel.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 

“Artificial Stone Pavements.” Grimshaw, Robert. Mun. Engng. 13:193 (Oct. 1897.) 

“Asphalt and Asphalt Pavements.” Tillson. Geo. W. Engng. News 38:157 (Sept. 2, 1897.) 

‘“* How to Obtain a Good Asphalt Street for the Least Money.” Peckham,S.F. City Govt. 3:151 
(November 1897.) 

Omaha, New Pavements in. (See under Omaha.) 

“One Year’s Work with a Chemical Laboratory for Testing Asphalts.”’ Tillson,Geo. W. Mun. 
Engng. 13:271 (Nov. 1897.) 

“Pavement From Waste Coal Ashes.” City Govt. 3:86 (Sept. 1897.) 


Pennsylvania. 
Street Railway Legislation in Pennsylvania."’ Sanders, Dallas. St. Ry. R. 7:591 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


Philadelphia. 

Gas Supply. ‘ Leasing The Gas Works.” (Editorial). City & State (Oct. 7, 1897.) 

—. “Leasing The City’s Gas Works.” Rowe, L.S. City & State 4:57 (Oct. 28, 1897.) 

—. ‘Mayor Warwick's Reasons.”’ (Editorial.) City & State 4:104 (Nov. 18, 1897.) 

—. ‘Municipal Gas in Philadelphia *’ Rogers, John I. Mun. Affairs 1:730 (Dec. 1897.) 

~— “ee Ownership of Gas Works in Philadelphia.” (Editorial) Elec. R. 31:152 (Sept. 
“ Municipal Ownership, Philadelphia Gas Works.” Lit. Dig. 15:751 (Oct. 28, 1897.) 
**No Voice For The People.” (Editorial) City & State 4:38 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 
“Paternalism On Trial In Philadelphia.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 17, p. 6 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 
‘* Private Control of Gas in Philadelphia.”” Prog. Age 15:414 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 

“a ey ow of the Gas Franchise in Philadelphia.*’ Speirs, Frederic W. Citizen 3:201 

(Nov. 1897. 
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Philadel phia.—Continued. 
Gas Supply. ‘The Lease of the Philadelphia Gas Works.’ (Editorial.) Prog. Age 15:52) 
CNov. 15, 1897.) 
—. ‘“* The Philadelphia Gas Lease.” Speirs, Frederic W. Mun. Affairs 1:718 (Dec. 1897.) 
-—_= " The Philadelphia Gas Works.” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Hrprs Wkly. 41:1088 (Oct. 16, 
—. ‘* The Value of the Gas Works.” (Editorial.) City & State 4:23 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 
* Philadelphia’s New Loan.”’ Hoster, Wm. Johnson. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1182 (Nov, 27, 1897.) 


“Public Officials of Philadelphia : Their Powers and Duties, The.’’ Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, 
City & State Vol. 3, No. 17, 4 (Aug. 26, 1897) ; 747d. No. 18, p. 4 one. 2, 1897) ; 2did., No, 
19, p. 4 (Sept. 9, 1897) ; z5éd. No. 21, p. 4 (Sept. 23, 1897) ; 7d. No. 22, p. 4 (Sept. 30, 1897.) 


Police, New Work. (See under New York.) 
“Police Power, the Abuse of the.®? Kudlich,HermanC. Forum 24:487 (Dec, 1897.) 


Primary Elections. (See also Nominations.) 
“Futility of Primary Reform.” (Editorial.) Nation 65:431 (Dec. 2, 1897.) 


Public Works. ; 
New York, Public Works In. (See under New York.) 
“Public Improvements and the Laws Governing Them, Municipal.’ Molitor, David. Mun, 
Engng 13:331 (Dec. 1897.) P 
‘* The Method of Appointment of Boards of Public Works and Engineers, and Checks Upon Their 
Action.” Brown, Chas. Carroll. Mun. Engng. 13:276 (Nov. 1897.) 


Rapid Transit. (See under Street Railways.) 


Referendum in Australia and New Zealand.’ Tomn, Lilian. Contemp. No. 380, p. 
242 (Aug. 1897.) 


Reform in Municipal Government,°*? Strong, W.L. Gunton’s 13:827 (Nov. 1897.) 


‘‘Restaurant, Municipal. (See Grenoble, France.) 


Bhode Island. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. (See under Massachusetts.) 


Rhyl, Wales. 
** Sewerage of Rhyl, Wales.”” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 36:400 (Oct. 6, 1897.) 


Richmond, Va. 
“ The Lighting ont Power Stations of the Richmond Railway & Electric Co.” Elec. World 30:6 
(Dec. 4, 1897.) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Electric Lighting System of Rochester, N.Y.” Muldaur, George B. Elec. Eng. 24:28 
(Sept. 30, 1897.) 


Rouen, France. 
“‘The Cost of Various Dluminants at Rouen in France.” Piequet,O. Prog. Age 15:497 (Nov. 1, 
1897.) 


Rowtonians at Home. (Life at the Rowton House Hot 1.) London 6:817 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
** Conduit Construction in St. Louis.’ Cosby, Frank Clark. Elec. World 30:242 (Aug. 28, 1897): 
ibid. 30:267 (Sept. 4, 1897.) 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
Street Railways. (See under Minneapolis, Minn.) 


St. Petersburg, Russia. 
“ Electric Railway in St. Petersburg.” (Editorial.) St. Ry. R. 7:587 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


‘salem: Historic and Picturesque.*? Benjamin, Anna N. Outlook 57:591 (Nov. 6, 1897.) 


San Francisco, Cal. 
“Charter for the People, A.” Stallard, J.H. Star Vol. 27, No. 16, p. 6 (Oct. 16, 1897); Vol. 28, 
No. 18, p. 6 (Oct. 30, 1897); Star, Supplement (Nov. 6, 1897.) 
—. “Charter, Making a City: Charter Convention of One Hundred.” (Editorial.) Mchts. 
Assoc. R., Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 3 CNov. 1897.) 
—. ‘Charter, A People’s.” Stallard, J.H. Star, Vol. 27, No. 17, p. 6 (Oct. 23, 1897.) 
—., “Charter and the Beneficial Effects Thereof, An Iron-Clad.” McCardy, J. J. City 
Govt. 3:130 (Oct. 1897.) 
“Civic Service of the Merchants’ Association of San Francisco.” Freud, J. Richard. Mun. 
Affairs 1:706 (Dec. 1897.) 
“Early Days in San Francisco: A Near View of Vigilante Times” Knight, Maria. Overland 
30:252 (Sept. 1897); 30:313 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Ideas of City Government at San Francisco.” “A. Z."* Engng. News 38:314(Nov. 11, 1897.) 
“ Needed Enlightenment as to Public Affairs in San Francisco."’ Mun. Engng. 13:197 (Oct. 1897.) 


Sanitation. 
England, Sanitation in. (See under England.) 
New York. (See under New York.) 


Small Towns, the Sanitation of. (‘“‘Abfuhr der Abfallstoffe, &c., in Mittler und Kleineren 
Stiidten.”) Gesundheits Ingenieur 20:231 (July 31 1897.) 


“The National Government and the Public Health.’ Girdner, John H.; Doty, Alvah H.; and 
Drake, C M. No. Am. 165:733. (Dec. 1897.) 

“The Quarantine System of the United States." Wyman, Walter. Sanitarian 39:418 (Nov. 1897.) 

“The Relation of Mayors and City Councilmen to Sanitary Problems.”’ Potter, Alexander. City 
Govt. 3:125 (Oct. 1897.) 

* Village Sanitation.’ Bashore, Harvey B. Sanitarian 39:315 (Oct. 1897.) 


‘“Seattle.?? Brainard, Erastus. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1127 (Nov. 18, 1897.) 


Settlement Movement, College, Social and University Settlements. 


“ ae to Say Settlement, The Relation of the.” Gordon, Clarence. Commons Vol. 2, No. 7, p.1 
(Nov. 1897.) 


‘“* Goodrich Social Settlement.” Cadwallader, Starr. Commons Vol.2, No. 6, p. 1. (Oct. 1897.) 
Hull House. (See Hull House.) 
London. (See under London.) 
New York. (See under New York.) 
Rowton House. (See Rowtonians at Home.) 
—. “ Wanted: A Rowton House for Clerks."’ White, Robert. 19th Cent. No. 248:594 (Oct. 1897. 


Sewerage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. 

“ Artificial Filtration, Sewage Disposal by.”’ Reid,G. Builder 73:7 (July 3, 1897.) 
Berlin, Sewage Farm at. (See under Berlin.) 
Budapest, Sewage Disposal at. (See Budapest.) 

* Conversion of Sludge into Fuel, The."’ San. Rec. 20:474 (Oct. 29, 1897.) 
Dresden, Ger., Sewerage of. (See under Dresden.) 
Exeter, Sewage Disposalin. (See under Exeter.) 

” —, of the Sewage Question, The," Willoughby, Edward F. San. Rec. 20:305 (Sept. 17, 

‘. 


“ Land Irrigation, Sewage Disposal.’’ Campbell, A.W. Mun. World 7:201 (Oct. 1897.) 
Los Angeles Sewerage System. (See under Los Angeles.) 
Marseilles, France, Sewerage in. (See Marseilles.) 
Massachusetts, Sewage Disposal in. (See under Massachusetts.) 
Medford (Mass.), Sewage Construction. (See under Medford.) 
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Sewerage Disposal, Sewerage Systems—Continued. 
Munich, Bavaria, Sewerage of. (See under Munich.) 


Principle of Delivering all Drainage into the Sewer, The. (‘De l’Application dy 
Tout-a-l’Egout.”) Le Génie Civil Oct. 9, 1897. 


“* Problem of Sewage Disposal, The.’ Francis, Charles. Fire & W. 22:258 (July 31, 1897, ) 


“Recent Developments in Sewage Purification.”” Thomson, Gilbert. Arch. & Cont. Rep. 58:2 
(Sept 3, 1897); San. Rec. 20:284 (Sept. 10, 1897.) : 


“ Removal of Excreta, The.’ Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 20:492 (Nov. 5, 1897.) 
Rhyl, Wales, Sewerage of. (See Rhyl.) 
“ River Pollution.”” Flower, Lamorock. J. San. Inst. 18:317 (Oct. 1897.) 


Separate eK Systems. (‘Ueber Trennungssysteme.”’) Gesundheits Ingenieur 20:24) 
(August 15, 1897.) 


“* Sewage and Typhoid.”’ Sat. Rev. 84:414 (Oct. 16, 1897.) 
“* Sewage Disposal and Water Purification.” Francis, Chas. Mun. Engng. 13:340 (Dec. 1897.) 


” <1 Sewage Purification in.” Davenport, J. Aldersey. San. Rec. 20:553 (Nov, 
+) 


Spandau Sewage Plant. (See under Spandau.) 
‘Treatment of the Effluent from Sewage Precipitation Works.” Allen, Kenneth. Mun. Engng. 


18:125 (Sept. 1897.) 
Sheffield, Eng. 


“The Architecture of our Large Provincial Towns. Sheffield, England.” Build 2 
(Oct. 9, 1897.) . dine os Toe 





Shoreditch, Eng. 
** Direct Labor in Shoreditch, A Question of.’’ London 6;846 (Oct. 21, 1897.) 


“ Electric Power and Light from City Refuse; The Shoreditch Enterprise." Sanitarian 39:318 
(Oct. 1897.) 


“* Municipal Housing Scheme, Shoreditch.’’ London 6:821 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 


Slums. 
Leeds. (See under Leeds.) 
West Ham. (See under West Ham.) 


Smoke Nuisance. 


Progress in the Matter of Smoke Abatement. (“ Fortschritte auf dem Wege zur Rufsbe- 
seitung.” ) Gesundheits Ingenieur, Aug. 31, 1897. 


Spandau, Plans for the Sewage Purification Plant at. ( ‘‘ Entwurf zur Kanalwasser-Reinigungs- 
Anlage fiir Spandau.” ) effer, Walter. Gesundheits Ingenieur, Sept. 15, 1897. 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also 
Pavements, Paving.) 
Oldenburg, Street Cleaning in. (See under Oldenburg.) 
** Residence Streets: Drainage.’’ Simonds, O.C. Park & Cem. 7:179 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Specifications for Cement Walks.’’ Mun. Engng. 13:140 (Sept. 1897.) 
** Street Cleaning.”” Waring, George E., Jr. City Govt. 3:117 (Oct. 1897.) 
Street Cleaning in New York. (See under New Work.) 
** Street Cleaning Problem, The.”’ Howard, J. W. Mun. Engng. 13:287 (Nov. 1897.) 
“ Street Inlets.”” Wilcox, J. W. Mun. Engng. 13:195 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ Street Watering.” Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 20:222 (Aug. 27, 1897); ‘did. 20:277 (Sept. 10, 
1897.) 


“‘ Underground Constructions in Streets.’’ (Editorial.) Mun. Engng. 13:359 (Dec. 1897.) 


Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 
* Accidents, A Chapter of.”” Clark, Wm. J. St. Ry. J. 13:667 (Oct. 1897.) 


—. ‘ The Best Method of Settling Damage Cases, and the Prevention of Accidents by the Use 
of Fenders or Otherwise.”” MHield, Willard J. St. Ry. J. 13:770 (Nov. 1897); St. Ry. R. 7:760 
(Nov. 15, 1897.) 


“* Accounts, Report of the Committee on a Standard System of.” St. Ry. J. 18:771 (Nov. 1897.) 
“ Acetylene Gas-Car Lighting with Acetylene.” (Editorial.) Prog. Age 15;425 (Oct. 1, 1897.) 








So 
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* Advantages of Up-to-date Street Railway Service: Why the Rate of Fare Should Not Be 
Reduced.” Rossiter, C.L. St. Ry. R. 7:617 (Sept. 15, 1897); Elec. R. 31:181 (Oct. 13, 1897.) 
“ aldridge Electric Tramway System, The.” Ry. World 6:342 (Nov. 1897.) 
Alexandria, Electric Railway of. (See under Alexandria.) 
* art in Street Lighting.” See under Architecture, etc.) 
Basle Tramways. (See under Basle.) 
Berlin Electric Tramways. (See under Berlin.) 
Binghamton, N. Y., Electric Railways. (See Binghamton.) 
“ British Street Cars.” Curtis, William E. St. Ry. R. 7:582 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 
Brooklyn, Rapid Transit in. (See under Brooklyn.) 
Buenos Ayres, Street Railways in. (See under Buenos Ayres.) 

** Cable Construction in Edinburgh. (See under Edinburgh.) 

“oa in America, Distribution of Street Railway, Mileage and.” St. Ry. J. 13;665 
(Oct. 1897.) 

Cleveland Electric Railways. (See under Cleveland.) 

“Competition and Combination.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 22, p. 6 (Nov. 6, 1897.) 

“Compressed Air Motors on Elevated and Street Railways, Reports of Experience with.” 
Haupt. Hermann: Emack, Edward G.: Black, W. M.; and McFarland, W. A. Engng. News 
88:228 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 

“Construction and Maintenance of Electric Lines, Modern.” Brophy, William. Elec. Eng. 
24:328 (Oct. 7,1897); Elec. R. 31;190 (Oct. 20, 1897.) 

‘Construction and Operation of Electric Street Railways, Some of the Difficulties Existing in 
the.” Knox, George W. Elec. World 30:488 (Oct. 23, 1897); Elec. Eng. 24;418 (Oct. 28, 1897): 
Elec. R. 31:212 (Nov. 3, 1897); Elec. R. 31:226 (Nov. 10, 1897); St. Ry. J. 18:755 (Nov. 1897); 
St. Ry. R. 7:723 (Nov. 15. 1897.) 

“Construction on Paved Streets, Cost of Track.” Buler, John A. Mun. Engng. 13:214 (Oct. 1897.) 

“Crossing of Steam Railroads and Street Railways.’’ (Review of Court Decisions.) St. Ry. R. 
7:683 (Oct 15, 1897.) 

“Discipline of Employees.” Davis. Geo. H. St. Ry. J. 18:767 (Nov. 1897); Elec. R. 31:283 
(Nov. 15, 1897); St. Ry. R. 7:740 (Nov, 15, 1897 ) 

Dover, Eng., Electric Tramways. (See under Dover.) 


“Electric Railway Development, a Decade of.”’ Clark, W. J. Elec. World 30:335 (Sept. 18, 
1897); Elec. Eng. 24:271 (Sept. 23. 1897); Railroad Gaz. 29:688 (Oct. 1, 1897); St. By. J. 
13;636 (Oct. 1897.) 

“Electric Street Railway Repair Shops.’’ Dunning, R. Elec. Eng. 24:304 (Sept. 30, 1897); 
Elec. R. 31:166 (Oct. rf 1897.) ” " ° - ‘ 

* Electric Street Railway Tracks and Roadbed.” “B.P.L.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 2, 
p. 6 (Nov. 27, 1897.) 

“Electric Traction, Application of the Storage Battery to.’’ Hewett, Charles. Elec. World 
30:483 (Oct. 23, 1897); Elec. Eng. 24:413 Oct. 28, 1897); Railroad Gaz. 29:782 (Nov. 5, 1897); 
St. Ry. R. 7:726 (Nov. 15, 1897.) 

~» °* Electricity as a Motive Power For the Suburban Railway Service of New England.” Short, 
Sidney H. St. Ry. J. 13:673 (Oct. 1897.) 

——. ‘* The Comparative Economy of Compressed Air and Electric Traction.’ En . N 
38:233 (Oct. 7, 1897.) . - ae 
English Electric Railways. (See under England.) 
English Tramways Act. (See under England.) 
“* Facts and Fancies Concerning Street Railroads.” Cole,W. W. St, Ry. R. 7:615 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 


* Fares from Receipt to Bank, The Care and Handling of." Wight, Chas. L. St. Ry. J. 13:786 
(Nov. 1897) ; St. Ry. R. 7:755 (Nov. 15, 1897.) _— . 4 ‘ 


** Franchises and Taxation.’’ (See under Franchises.) 
Glasgow Tramways. (See under Glasgow.) 
“ Lighting of Railway Cars, The.” Gordes, H. Prog. Age 15:412 (Sept. 15, 1897) ; 47d. 15:432 (Oct. 


1, 1897. 
Massachusetts, Street Railways in. (See under Wassachusetts.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (See under Minneapolis.) 
“ Motive Powers, The Battle of the.”’ (Editorial.) St. Ry. J. 18:650 (Oct. 1897.) 
“ a ee Railway Appliances.” (Editorial.) Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No, 14, p. 4, (Sept. 
» ‘. 
Niagara. (See Niagara.) 


“ Power Distribution and the Use of Multiphase Current Transmission for Ordinary Street Rail- 
pty 7. ~ .- ye Elec. ae 30:479 (Oct. 28, 1897); Engng. News 38:275 (Oct. 28 
7); Elec. Rng. 24: (Nov. 4, 1897) ; Railroad Gaz. 29:796 (Nov. 12, 1897); St. . J. 18: 
(Nov. 1897); St Ry. J. 7:733 (Nov. 15, 1897). , oe 
“Relationship Between Claim and Operating Departments of Electric Railways.” Day, Richar 
W. Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, No. 13, p. 18 (Sept. 4. 1897); St. Ry. R. 7:589 (Sept. 15, 1897.) ° 
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Street Railways—Continued. 
™ a of a Street ag ag A Deviate From Its Charter Route, The.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 1, 
0. 25, p. 11 (Nov. 27, 1897.) 
St. Paul, Minn. (See under St. Paul.) 
St. Petersburg, Electric Railways in. (See under St. Petersburg.) 


“Statistics of Street Railways in the United States.” (Reprinted from the Street Ry. J. 
Engng. News 38:308 (Nov. 11, 1897.) 

“Street Railways.”’ Elec. R. 31:156 (Sept. 29, 1897.) 

“Street Railway Engineering in Europe. The Street Railway System of Zurich, Switzerland.” 
Zahn, G. H. B. Elec. Eng. 24:320 (Oct 7, 1897.) 

“Street Railway Law.” Clark, Frank H. St. Ry. R, 7:585 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 

** Street Railway Legislation.” Sanders, Dallas. Mun. Rec. and Ad. Vol. 1, No. 18, p. 21 (Sept. 4, 
1897.) 









Street Railway Legislation in Pa. (See Pennsylvania.) 

“Street Railway Service Required by the Municipality.” St. Ry. R. 7:567 (Sept. 15, 1897.) 
Sydney Street Kailways. (See under Sydney.) 
Terra Haute, Street Railways in. (See Terra Haute.) 

ee Pay Roll and Method of Paying.”’ Henry, Frank R. St. Ry. R. 7:768 (Nov. 15, 







Tramway Extension in Smaller Towns and City Suburbs. Ry. World 6:201 (July, 1897.) 


“Transfers from the Printer to the Furnace, The Handling of.”” Calderwood, John F. St. Ry. J. 
13:783 (Nov. 1897) ; St. Ry. R. 7:759 (Nov. 15, 1897.) - 


Vienna Street Railways. (See under Vienna.) 
Washington, D. C., Street Railwaysin. (See under Washington.) 





Subways. (See under Glasgow.) 


Sydney, N. S. W. 
“Railway System of Sydney, N.S. W.”’ St. Ry. J. 13:661 (Oct. 1897.) 


6 Syracuse, (N. WY.) Water Works.” Hill, Wm. R. Fire & W. 22:363 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 
Taxation, Localand Municipal. (See alsounder Assessments, Special.) 
Chicago, Taxation in. (See under Chicago.) 
Franchises and Taxation. (See under Franchises.) 
Telephone Service of Cities. 
‘Chicago Telephone Service. (See under Chicago.) 
New York Telephone Service. (See under New Work.) 


Terra Haute, Ind. 
= ones _ High-handed Treatment of a Local Company.” Elec. Eng. 24:411 (Oct. 28, 


6 Torquay Water Works, The.’ Ingham, W. J. Gas Let. 70:324 (Aug. 10, 1897.) 
‘6 Town Government, The Decay of.” (Editorial.) Nation 65:180 (Sept. 2, 1897). 


Vienna. 
“ Tramway Situation In Vienna, Austria.” Ziffer, EE. A. St. Ry. J. 13:663 (Oct. 1897.) 


Vital Statistics. 
Birmingham (Eng.) Death Rate. (See under Birmingham.) 


“Walthamstow—A Working-Class Suburb.*? London 6:820 (Oct. 14, 1897.) 


Washington, D.C. 
“ City Government, Washington.” Meriwether, ©. Pol. Sci. Q. 12:407 (Sept. 1897.) 


** The Displacement of the Cable by the Underground Trolley in Washington.”’ Hopkins, N. M. 
Elec. King. 24:526 (Dec. 2, 1897.) 
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Water Supplies of Cities. 
Ashland, Wis., Filtration Works at. (See under Ashland.) 
Birmingham Water Works. (See under Birmingham.) 
Budapest, Water Supply in (See under Budapest.) 
lL Cambridge (Mass.) Water Supply of. (See under Cambridge.) 
Camden (N. J.) Water Works. (See under Camden.) 
Cincinnati Water Works. (See under Cincinnati.) 
” Columbus Water Supply. (See under Columbus.) 
“ Effect of a Pure Water Supply on pe Fever in Newark and Jersey City, The.” (Editorial) 
Engng. News 38:217 — 30, 1897.) 
4 x a+ -Y7 of Water, The.” Weston, Edmund B. Mun. Engng. 13:199 Oct. 1897) ; Engng. News 
$8:289 (Oct. 7, 1897) ; City Govt. 3:155 (Nov. 1897.) 
—. “A Water Purifying Plant.” Stillman, Howard. Engng. News 38 :356 (Dec. 2, 1897.) 
—. Filtration Tests at Lorain, O. (See Lorain.) 
—. ‘ Purifying Water by Aeration.”” Heysinger, Dr. Fire & W. 22:370 (Oct. 9, 1897.) 
—. ‘“ The ‘ Plaque-System’ of Filtration of Water Supplies.” San. Rec. 20;307 (Sept. 17, 1897.) 
—. Water Filtration.”. Hungerford, Churchill. Sci. Am. 77:68 (July 31, 1897.) 
“ Financial Management of Water-Works, The.”’ Kuichling, E. Mun. Engng. 13:207 (Oct. 1897.) 
J. “ Hot Water from Street Lamps.”” Am. Gas Light J. 67:611 (Oct. 18, 1897.) 
—. “ Penny-in-the-Slot Hot Water.’ London 6:759 (Sept. 16, 1897.) 
Hydraulic Mains, A Difference in.” Egan,P. Prog. Age 15:389 (Sept. 1, 1897.) 
Illinois, Water Worksin. (See under Illinois.) 
Locating and Removing Sources of Pollution from a Surface Water Supply.”’ Sherrerd, Morris 
R. Mun. Engng. 13:278 (Nov. 1897.) 
Los Angeles Water Supply. (See under Los Angeles.) 
Magdeburg Water Supply. (See under Magdeburg.) fe 
Massachusetts, Water Supply in. (See under Massachusetts.) 
Milford Water Purification Plant. (See under Milford.) 
Minneapolis Water Works. (See under Minneapolis.) 
Municipal Water Plant, About a.’’ Caulfield, John. City Govt. 3:131 (Oct. 1897.) 
New York, Water Supply of. (See under New York.) 
Purification of Sewage and Water.”’ Dibdin, W. J. San. Rec. 20:249 (Sept. 3, 1897.) 
Provincetown (Mass.) Water Supply. (See under Provincetown.) 
Rates, Water. “Comparison of Water Rates and Rules.” Maury, Dabney, H., Jr. Mun. 
Engng. 13:182 (Sept. 1897.) 
——. ‘ Meters versus Flat Rates.”” Schuchardt, R. F. Elec. Eng. 24:406 (Oct. 28, 1897); Am. Gas 
Light J. 67:732 (Nov. 8, 1897.) 
“ Relief from Violent Fluctuation in Direct Pressure Water Supply.” Heim, John B. City Govt. 
3:98 (Sept. 1897.) 
“River Pollution.”* Dechan, Bailie. San. Rec. 20:558 (Nov. 19, 1897.) 


, “ Sanitary Problems Connected With Municipal Water Supply.”” Mason, W. P. San. Rec. 20:229 
(Aug. 27, 1897.) 
Syracuse(N. Y.) Water Works. (See under Syracuse.) 
“Taking Water Works out of Politics.”. Mun. Engng. 13:307 (Nov. 1897.) 
Torquay Water Works. (See under Torquay.) 
“Water Waste and Its Prevention.” Case, L. N. City Govt. 3:163 (Nov. 1897.) 
—. * Syocentabte Waste of Water.” ( Pegmntes from City Club’s Report on Department of 
Public Works, N. Y.) Mun. Engng. 13:344 (Dec. 1897.) 


“ Water Works for Small Cities and Towns."’ ‘* Aquarius.’ Engng. Rec. 36:292 (Sept. 4, 1897) 
ibid. 36:492 (Nov. 6, 1897.) 


Pa 


Williamsport Water Supply. (See under Williamsport.) 


West Ham, Eng. 
“* West Ham’s Slums: Corrupt Administration.” London 6:804 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 


‘Whitechapel Pauperism.” London 6:764 (Sept. 16, 1897.) 


“ Williamsport, Water Supply at.” Fire & W. 22:387 (Oct. 23, 1897.) 
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‘6Wisby: An Ancient Hanseatic Town.”” Hyams, Walter. Outlook 57:321 (Oct. 2, 1897.) 


Women in Municipal Affairs. 
London. (See under London.) 


a Condition of in Cities. (See also Housing of the Working 
Classes, Unemployment.) 


Zurich, Switzerland. 
“ Street Railway Engineering in Europe.” Zahn, G.H.B. Elec. Eng. 24:820 (Oct. 7, 1897.) 
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RicHARD RocEerRs BowKER.—Born in Salem, Mass., 1848. Educated in New York 
public schools and graduated at the College of the City of New York, 1868. Has long 
peen the editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, the Library Journal, the American Cata- 
logue, etc., and since 1890 First Vice-President of The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of New York. In 1880-82, lived in London as the representative of Harper 
& Bros., and has since frequently visited the chief European as well as American 
cities. His writings, in politics and economics, include ‘‘ Of Work and Health ” (1883) ; 
“The Economic Fact Book and Free Traders’ Guide ” (1885) ; ‘‘ Primer for Political 
Education ”’ (1889) ; ‘‘ Civil Service Examinations ” (1889) ; ‘‘ Electoral Reform ” (1890) ; 
and ‘‘ Economics for the People” (1886—5th edition 1896); the ‘‘ Great American In- 
dustries ” series in Harper’s Magazine ; ‘‘ Political Responsibility of the Individual,” 
Atlantic, September, 1880, and many other magazine and newspaper articles, addresses, 
etc. Was co-editor with George Iles of ‘‘ The Readers’ Guide in Economic, Political 
and Social Science ” (1891) and of the Campaign Text-Book, National Democratic Party, 
1896. Is in politics an Independent, now associated with the National Democratic 
Party, a civil service reformer, an absolute Free-Trader and a ‘‘ limited” Land-Taxer. 
Originated the independent Republican movement of 1879 and has been called the ori- 
ginal mugwump. Drafted the original of the first Republican civil service reform 
plank in the Garfield convention, 1880. Was active in procuring the passage of the first 
civil service reform bill in the New York Legislature, and was an early advocate of bal- 
lot reform. Wasan early member of the New York Free-Trade Club and Brooklyn Reve- 
nue Reform Club, and was Honorary Secretary of the American Free-Trade League up to 
the suspension of its work. Resigned with most of the other members of the executive 
committee from the Brooklyn Young Republican Club in 1884 to take a leading part in 
the national committee of Republicans and Independents which promoted Mr. Cleveland’s 
election. Was one of the incorporators and on the original Board of Trustees of the 
Reform Club, started its library and edited the first ‘‘ Reform Club Rules of Publica- 
tions,” of which the second number was his annotated edition of President Cleveland’s 
message of 1887. Has never held or been a candidate for any public office, though 
offered a nomination for Congress and proffered by President Cleveland an honorary 
appointment, but has done much public service in such relations as Vice-President of the 
American Copyright League, of the Brooklyn Democratic Club, of the National Civic 
Club of Brooklyn ; as adirector of the Brooklyn Library and a Trustee of the Brooklyn 
Institute ; as Chairman of the City Lectures Committee in New York ; and as a mem- 
berof Council of the American Library Association, the Authors’ Club and the Univer 
sity Settlement Society in New York. 


Joun Rogers Commons.—Born at Hollandburg, Ohio, in 1862. Educated in pub- 
licschools and graduated at Oberlin College. Studied political science at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1889-90, receiving the degree of A. M. from Oberlin in 1890. Was 
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tutor in economics at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 1890-91 ; associate 
professor of political economy at Oberlin in 1891-92; for three years professor 
of political economy and social science in Indiana University, and since 1895 jp 
Syracuse University. Was one of the founders of the American Proportional Repre. 
sentation League, and was active in the American Institute of Christian Sociology. Be. 
longs to no one school except as holding to the so-called ethical view of political econ. 
omy. Favors a tariff on products where there is domestic competition, free trade 
where there is a domestic monopoly, but holds the tariff of minor importance. Favors 
the nationalization and the municipalization of natural monopolies and the complete 
government control of currency. Is author of ‘‘ Distribution of Wealth ” (1898) ; ‘‘ Social 
Reform and the Church” (1894), ‘‘ Proportional Representation ” (1896), ‘‘ State Super- 
vision for Cities,” Annals (1895), ‘‘ Taxation in Chicago and Philadelphia,”’ Journal of 
Political Economy (1895), ‘‘Day Labor and Contract Systems on Municipal Works,” 
Yale Review (1897). Has contributed many articles upon various phases of city govern. 
ment to the leading magazines. 


Freoerick Stymutz Lams.—Born in New York city in 1863. While at college 
he began the study of art which he continued at the Art Student’s League, 1880, work- 
ing there for two years and going to Paris in 1882. Studied drawing and painting at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and under M.M. Boulanger and Jules Lefebvre, also sculp- 
ture at the Petite Ecole des Beaux Arts, under M. Millett. Returned to New York in 
1886. Having become interested in decorative work during his study in Europe, 
has given himself,since his return, almost exclusively to this field. Is a member and ac- 
tive worker of the Art Students’ League, the Architectural League, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the National Society of Mural Painters, and at the present time one of the 
latter Society's representatives in the Fine Arts Federation. Received for mural 
work an honorable mention at the World’s Exposition, Chicago ; a gold medal at the 
Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., and has been and is engaged upon many important civic and 
private commissions. Through such work has become especially interested in the 
development of civic, economic and political questions in which art can unquestion- 
ably do much to formulate higher ideals. 


FraNK J. Goopnow.—Born in Brooklyn, New York. Graduated at Amherst 
College in 1879. In 1882 received the degree of LL.B. from the Columbia College 
Law School. In the same year was admitted to the bar of the State of New York. In 
18838 received a call from Columbia University to the chair of Administrative Law in 
the School of Political Science, which had been established three years before. Before 
assuming the duties of this position, went to Europe to study, remaining a year at the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques at Paris, and.a semester at the University of Berlin. 
In 1884 began to teach at Columbia University, where he has remained ever since. In 
1893 published a work entitled ‘‘ Comparative Administrative Law ;”’ in 1895, one en- 
titled ‘‘ Municipal Home Rule ;” in 1897 one entitled ‘‘ Municipal Problems. Has also 
been one of the Editors of the Political Science Quarterly, to which he has contributed 
numerous articles. In 1895 received the degree of LL.D. from Amherst College. 


J. RicnHarD FrREvup.—Born in New York, November 7th, 1857. At the age of 
six years came to California. Educated in the public schools of San Francisco and 
graduated from the University of California in 1876, receiving the degree of A.B. In 
1878 established a free library and reading room for the laboring people of the city, 
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which was succeeded by the present Free Public Library. At the age of twenty-one 
was elected from the City and County of San Francisco as a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of California, which framed the present Constitution of California. 
Engaged in mercantile business from 1880 to 1895. Being deeply interested in municipal 
affairs, joined with a few other merchants in creating the Merchants’ Association of 
San Francisco. In 1894 was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of California. 
At present is the secretary and attorney of the Merchants’ Association, and has been 
actively engaged as secretary of the Citizens’ Charter Association in the movement for 
securing a modern municipal charter for San Francisco. Was appointed by the mayor to 
the Charter Convention of One Hundred and elected its secretary. Started the monthly 
Review, devoted to civic subjects, and has continued as its editor. Frequently 
addresses local organizations and occasionally contributes to magazines and newspapers. 
Prepared an address for the Louisville Conference of the National Municipal League 
upon ‘‘ Municipal Affairs in San Francisco.” Is now writing a treatise upon ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional Law in California,” intended for the legal profession. 


George E. Warrne, Jr.—Born in Poundridge, N. Y., July 4th, 1838. Educated 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie, and then studied agriculture with James J. Mapes. In 
1855 he took charge of Horace Greeley’s farm at Chappaqua, N. Y., which he con- 
ducted on shares for two years. Appointed drainage engineer of Central Park, New 
York city, in 1857. Remained in this position four years, during which time he pre- 
pared the soil of the Mall and set out the four rows of elms on it. After the opening of 
the Civil War he was appointed majorof the Garibaldi Guard with which he served three 
months. In August, 1861, he was made major of cavalry by Gen. John C. Fremont. He 
was commissioned colonel in 1862, and served the remainder of the war in this capacity, 
chiefly in the southwest. After the war Colonel Waring devoted himself to agriculture 
and cattle breeding until 1877. Since that time he has been in active practice as an en- 
gineer of drainage. He was appointed in June, 1879, expert and special agent of the 
10th census of the United States, with charge of the social statistics of cities. He has 
been a member of the National Board of Health since 1882. During the present admin- 
istration of the City of New York, Colonel Waring has been Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, in which capacity his work is too widely and favorably known to require de- 
scription here. He hasinvented numerous sanitary improvements chiefly in connection 
with the drainage of houses and towns, and has written a number of articles and books 
onagriculture and sanitation. 


FREDERIC W. Sperrs.—Born at Worcester, August 22, 1867. ~ Received baccalau- 
reate degree from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1888. Graduate student in depart- 
ment of history and political economy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1888-90 
and 1891-92. Professor of economics and history in State University of South Dakota, 
1890-91. University extension lecturer in economics for University of Wisconsin, 
1892-93. Appointed to professorship of economics and history in Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, in 1898. Received degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University in 
1896. Most important publication is a monograph on ‘‘ The Street Railway System of 
Philadelphia,” published by the Johns Hopkins University in 1896. 


Colonel Joun I. Roazrs.—Born in 1844 in the City of Philadelphia. Graduated 
in 1861 from the Central High School. Five years later received degree of Master of 
Arts, Studied law with Charles Ingersoll and at the University of Pennsylvania. Was 
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admitted to the bar in 1865, and soon secured a lucrative practice in real estate and cor. 
poration law. Is chief counsel of the Building Association League of Pennsylvania, 
and has conducted all its important litigation and initiated all modern legislation on that 
subject. In January, 1883, was appointed Judge Advocate-General of Pennsyivania, 
and re-appointed by two subsequent administrations, holding the office nearly eleven 
years. Resigned in October, 1893, and was transferred at his request to the honorary 
roll of retired officers. Was elected member of the House of Representatives in 1969, 
Has been a prominent advocate of municipal reform and was one of the founders of the 
Democratic Committee of Thirty-one that co-operated so effectively with the famous 
Committee of One Hundred in the election of Mayor King and Receiver of Taxes John 
Hunter in 1881. Has recently distinguished himself by his opposition to the lease of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works to the United Gas Improvement Company. His mastery of 
the subject and unanswerable figures created a sensation in the Council Chamber, when 
he addressed the Committee having the lease in charge. 


Gustavus A. WresER.—Born in St. Louis, Mo., August 3, 1863. Educated in the 
public schools of that city. In 1881 enlisted in the U.S. Signal Service (Weather 
Bureau), and three years later was promoted to observer in charge of the St. Louis, Mo., 
office. While stationed in St. Louis, was associated with Prof. Francis E. Nipher, of 
Washington University of that city. assisting him in the work of the Missouri Weather 
Service. In 1889 secured his discharge from the Signal Service to accept an appoint. 
ment as Special Agent of the U.S. Department of Labor. Soon after his appointment 
was sent to Europe, where he remained about three years, making investigations for the 
Department. During a portion of the time spent abroad, assisted Dr. E. R. L. Gould in 
his investigation of the housing of the working people, and later took part in the prep- 
aration of Dr. Gould’s report on that subject. Is now connected with the Washington 
office of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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Boston Street Railway System 
(5 cent fare lines only) 


Population served, 700,000 
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